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THe BrsuiorHeca Sacra will hereafter be published at Ober- Tit: 


lin, Ohio, and Andover, Masa. The January number will 
appear under the editorial management of G. FREDERICK 


Wricut, JUDSON SMITH, and W. G. BaLuantine, Professors at- 


Oberlin, Ohio. Associate Editors: Professors Epwarps A. 
Park, of Andover; W. M. Barsour, of New Haven; E. C. 
BIssELL, of Hartford; F. B. DEN1o, of Bangor; D. W. Simon, 
and A. Durr, of England, and Rev. C. F. Tawine, of Cambridge. 


Among the contributors will be Professors Curtiss, of . 


Chicago Seminary, De Witt of Lane, Kellogg of Allegheny, 
Lincoln of Newton; Presidents Fairchild of Oberlin, Magoun 
of Iowa, Angell of Michigan ; Seelye of Amherst; Professors 
H. von Holst of Freiburg, Germany, Tyler of Amherst, Foster 
of Middlebury. 

Under the new management, the theological position of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra will remain unchanged, and the discussion 
of all vital questions before the Christian public will be con- 
tinued with that catholicity of spirit, that soundness of learn- 
ing, and that thoroughness of treatment, which have character- 
ized the Quarterly under the distinguished editors for the past 
forty years. It will welcome and aid all real progress in 
theology, and at the same time remain loyal to the historic 
faith of Christendom. 

TERMS. 

The BisLioTHEcA Sacra is published quarterly, in January, April, 
July, avd October. Each number contains about 200 pages, making a 
yearly volume of 800 pages. Although the size will remain the same, 
and the former excellence in typography and press-work will be main- 
tained, yet the price is reduced from $4.00 to $3.00 a year; 80 cents 
a number. 

The publishers believe that under the new conditions the Bibliotheca 
Sacra will continue to give satisfaction to its present subscribers, and 
hope with the reduction in price largely to increase the circulation. 
Your subscription is solicited. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, registered letter, 
or postal-note, to the publisher, 


E, J. GOODRICH, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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OBERLIN BOOKS. 


BRAND. Sermons from a Oollege 
Pulpit. A volume of Sermons by 
Rev. James Brand, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Ober- 
ling Ohio. $1 50 
** Superbly spiritual and incisive. The 

soul of Finney walks in the air which 

these noble discourses breathe.” —Joseph 

Cook. 

COWLES. Oommentaries on the Old 
and New Testaments. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Cowles, D.D.; viz. 


Pentateuch, $2.00 
Hebrew History, 2.00 
Job, 1.50 
Psalms, 2.25 


Prov’s, Ecclesiastes & Sol.Song, 2.00 
Isaiah. 2.25 


Jeremiah and Lamentations, 2.00 
Ezekiel and Daniel, 2.25 
Minor Prophets, 2.00 
Matthew and Mark, 2.00 
John and Epistles, 2.00 
Luke and Acts, 2.00 
Longer Epistles, 2.00 
Hebrews, 1.50 
Shorter Epistles, 2.00 
Revelation, 1.50 


FINNEY. Systematic Theology. By 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, late Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College. 1 vol. 
8vo. $5.00 


Gospel Themes. A volume of 
Sermons. By Rev. Charles G. 
Finney. $1.50 


‘““These sermons are models for all 
preachers.” — C'ongregationalist. 


Revival Lectures. By Rev. C. 

G. Finney. $1.75 

Lectures to Professing Ohristians. 

By Rev. C. G. Finney. $1.50 

‘““The sentences of every page are short, 

crisp, and mighty. It has more practical 

religion in it than any book of its size we 
ever opened.” — Religious Telescope. 

Memoirs of Rev. 0. G. Finney, 

written by himself. $2.00 


Reminiscences of Rev.0.G. Finney. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


FAIROHILD. Doctrine of Sanotifi- 
cation at Oberlin. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. 8vo. Paper. 15 cts. 

Moral Philosophy. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. $1.50 
Needed Phases of Ohristianity. 
By Pres. J. H. Fairchild. — 10 ets. 
Oberlin : A History of the Oolony 
and Oollege, froin its earliest settle- 
ment in 1833 to its Semi-centennial 
Jubilee in 1883. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. $1.50 


MORGAN. Gift of the Holy Ghost, 
according to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. John Morgan, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Flexible cloth. 25 cents. 

The Holiness Acceptable to God. 
By Rev. John Morgan, D.D. 75 cts. 


MATSON. Jesus the Oure of Skepti- 
cism. By Rev. Henry Matson.$1.00 


WRIGHT. Studies in Science and 
Religion. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright,Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature in Ober- 
lin Theologica) Seminary. $1.50 
“The attempt made by Mr. Wright to 

fix approximately the date of the Glacial 

Epoch is the most interesting and in- 

structive that we have scen on this point.” 

— Rev. J. C. Southall, LE.D., in Ceatral 

Presbyterian. 

The Logic of Ohristian Evidences. 

By Rev. G. Frederick Wright. $1.50 

“ We know of no other book which 
gives in so smail a compass, and with 
such clearness, an account of the entire 
range of Christian Evidences.” — Prof. 

Simon, in Leeds Mercury, England. 

Death and Probation: an Inquiry 
concerning the Relation of Death 
to Probation. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright. 75 cents. 
‘© If you like a book which takes hold 

of its subject with a grip, and handles it 
fairly and handsomely, and at the same 
time positively and thoroughly, you have 
it here.” — Congreqationalist. 


#,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Orders solicited. Address the Publisher, 


E. J. GOODRICH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE, 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Edited by PROF. H. MEAD, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
Prof. F. B. RIOE, Mus. Doc., Director of Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


The Book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 350 ‘Tunes, and 432 pages. It 
is a “ Manual ” for all occasions, designed to meet alike the nceds of the Churches 
for Sabbath worship, Missionary Concerts, the Prayer-mecting, the Sabbath-school, 
and the home. 

The tunes have been chosen and adapted with great care. The indexes are full 
and complete. Special attention is called to the Topical Index, giving the first line 
of the hymn and the tunc to which it is adapted, thus greatly facilitating the selec- 
tion of hymns for the Sabbath service or social meeting. 

We think that an equal amount of musical and poctical matter in type, equally 
clear and legible, cannot elsewhere be found in so small a compass, or so cheap. 

* The Manual of Praise seems to combine the three things which we want in 
such a book, viz. dignity, variety, and completeness.”"— Rev. G. Frederick Wright, 
Andover, Mass. 

“Our readers will find this one of the few hymn-books which really deserve to 
be placed in the highest rank.” — Congregationalist. 

“Amply large, and still free from musical padding and trash.” — Jf. Conant, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

“From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It is a wonderfully rich and 
choice collection.” — Rev. Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 

“Tt is a perfect jewel of a book.”— Rev. A. E. Allaben, Plainfield, Ill. 

“] have been through it three times, and must confess my great admiration of it 
in almost every respect.”— Rev. Af. K. Cross, Waterloo, Iowa. 

“As acollcction it is conspicuously free from lumber, and possessed of exceptional 
merits. I shall be disappointed if the book does not win large success.” —J. H. 
Thayer, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

“‘T am better pleased with the selection than any other within my knowledge.” 
— Pres. Wm. W. Brooks, Tabor, Iowa. 

“One of the very best for its purpose yet prepared.”’—Rev. RB. S. Storrs, D.D. 
LL.D., Brooklyn, NY. paspowe Yer Pes ‘ 

“ Our choir and congregation like the book very much. It improves on acquaint- 
ance.”— Hev. E. N. Evans, Norwood, N.Y. 

Introduction price, large edition, $75.00 per hundred ; small edition, $50 00 


per hundred. Specimen copies, with a view to introduction, sent on receipt of 
price. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 
for Public and Social Worship, bound with the “ Manual,” or sold separately. 


“ The selec:ions range through the Old Testament and New, and are classified 
by subjects, so that a glance at the index suggests passages adapted to special 
occasions of worship. ‘The selections are made with good taste and judgment.” — 
Congregational ixt. 

“ This is a varied and judicious arrangement, and one that may undoubtedly be 
found acceptable and usetul to churches that practise responsive readings. ‘The 
list of topics is excellent, and such as will mect the essential wants of the church 
and of the family.”— Znterior. 


*,* Specimen copies sent with a view to introduction, on receipt of 25 cents. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ANDOVER PUBLICATIONS. 


Any book in this list will be sent by mail or cxpress, prepaid, and its safe transmission 
guaranteed on receipt of the price affixed. Send for a full descriptive catalogue. 


GREEK and HEBREW TEXT BOOKS. 


Buttmann. Grammar of the New 


Test. Greck. Thayer's Translation, $2.75 


Cary. Introduction to the Greek of the 
NEowW Testament....cccscccccvcccccece 


Davies. Compendious and complete 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, with an 
Engtish-Hebrew Index ..........-..6. 

— Hebrew and English Pealter. <Ar- 
rangvd in Paralleliam.........ccc cece 

Gardiner. Harmony in Greek........ 

—— Harmony in English........ eoscees 


— Life of our Lord (Diateasaron).... 
—— Principles of Textual Criticism.... 
Gesenius. Hebrew Grammar. Thor. 
oughly revised and enlarged, by Prof. 
E. Kautzach, translated by Prof. E. C. 
Mitchell 2.0... ccc cee ccc ccccecccccen 
Hudson. Critical Greek and English 
Concordance to the New Testament.. 
Jones. Elementary Hebrew Grammar, 
Mitchell. Critical Hand-Book of the 
Greek New Testament, with Map, etc., 


* As a ‘Hand-Book’ for fre requent use, 
I know of nothing equal to it.” — Pro/. 
Alcah Horey. 


—— Principles of Hebrew Grammar. 
For the Use of Teachers. Paper 
Stuart. Grammar ofthe N. T. Greck, 
Vibbert. Guide to Reading Hebrew, 
Winer. Grammar of the Idiom of the 
N.T. Thayer’s Translation......... 


COMMENTARIES. 


Ellicott, Bishop, on Galatians........ . 
— Ephesians, 31.25; ‘Thessalonians... 
— Phil., Col., and Philemon......... . 
—— The Pastoral Epistles ............. 
The Whole Set in 2 Vola....cccceccees . 
Hackett on Acts, Pr. Horey’s neve ed., 
Henderson on the Minor Prophets.... 
— Jeremiah and Lamentations ....... 


a Fzcekiel ..... ccc cc cccces eee ceeeces 
Lightfvot on Galatiana............... 
Murphy on Genesis, $3.00; Exodus... 
—- Exodus. 8.8. Edn. Crown 8vo.. 
—— Leviticus, $2.25, Psalms.......... . 
Perowne on the Paalms. 2 vols...... . 
Stuart on Romans, $1.75; Hebrews... 
—=- Proverbs, $! 50; Ecclesiastes...... 
The Hook of Enoch, translated from 

the Ethiopic, with notes..... ec ccnnces 


Riggs. Suggested Modifications of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
The Hebrews and the Red Sea, with Map. 


Thayer. 


fs) 


4.00 


1.75 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chalybseus. Speculative Philosophy, $1.50 
Ellicott. Life of Christ.......... cence 1.50 
Goodrich. Bible [History of Prayer... 1.25 
Haley. Diserepancics of the Bible.... 1.75 
—- The Hereafter of Sin............ yf) 
Harris. Kingdom of Christ on earth... 1.60 
Haven. Studica tn Philosophy and 

Theology .........cccceccccceccace ese §=1.50 
Hill. Natural Sources of Theology... .80 
Immer. Hermencutics of the N.T... 1.75 
Monod, Discourses on St. Paul...... .90 
Morrison. The Proofs of Christ’s Res- 

urrection, from a Lawyer's standpoint. 1.00 

Skilful in method, compact and forcible 

in atyle, freeh and candid in statement, 
and masterly in its conclusions. 
Me(urdy. Aryo-Semitic Speech...... 2.00 
Pond. Pastoral Theology ..........+. 1.26 
Phelps. The New Birth........... ose 1.00 
Punchard. Congregationalism. 2ded. .60 
Reubelt. Person of Christ ........ «ee 1.60 
Riggs. Suggested Emendations of the 

Old Testament.......cc.cseccees cooee 1,00 
Russell. Pulpit of Elocution......... 1.28 
Shedd, Prof W.G.T. Lectures..... 1.25 
— Theremin’s Rhetoric.........eee06 1.00 
— Gucricke’s Ancient Church History, 2.75 
— Guericke’s Medieval “ “ 1.25 
— Augustine’s Confessions......eee0. 1.28 
Stuart. History of the O. T. Canon... 1.50 
—— Miscellanies. Letters to Channing, 1.25 
Sullivan. Mediation. The Function 

of Thought ........ccccceccccncns vee 1.00 
Swain. God's Ownership of the Bea... 25 
Taylor. Classical Study: Ite Value... 1.50 
—- A Memorial of Samucl H. Taylor.. 1.75 
Theologla Germanica............ -- 1.2 
Tyler. Theology of the Greek Poets.. 1.80 
Whately. Essays onthe Difficulties in 

the Writings of St. Paul............ -. 1.50 
— Pecutiaritivs of the Christian Rell- 

gion, and Historic Doubts. lvol..... 1.80 
— Historic Doubts. Paper, .25; Cloth,  .40 
Wright. Logic of Christian Evidences, 1.50 

This work presenta the external and 
internal evidences for Christianity, as 
viewed in the light of modern science, in 
an able, concise, and forcible manner. 

— Studies in Science and Religion... 1.50 

‘Thin work auataina the author's repu- 
tatlon as one of the ablest expounders of 
science and religion.” — Presbyterian 
Review. 

76 cents. 
80 cents. 


W. F. DRAPER, PUBLISHER, ANDOVER, MASS. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
SETS, BACK VOLUMES, AND NUMBERS. 


Rev. Cuaruss F. Tuwine in an article in the Congregationalist, Nov. 1, 1883, 
entitled ‘‘ Professor Park as an Editor,” after speaking of the general editorial 
work of the Bibliotheca Sacra, adds this : 


‘¢ The editor has also illustrated theological breadth and liberality. The Bib- 
liotheca Sacra has been a Congregational publication, butits writers have belonged 
to every church, and it has inserted more articles approving Baptist than pedobap- 
tist views. It has been an orthodox publication, but it has contained representa- 
tions of the doctrines and theories of churches not usually held to be orthodox. 
Unitarians, as ex-President Hill, Universalists, as Dr. A. A. Miner, have been 
among its contributors. It has been an organ of new-school theology, but it has 
published many articles from old-school divines. It has been willing to receive 
and reflect whatever new light might break forth from God’s word in either eccle- 
siastical polity or doctrinc. It was one of the first, if not the first, to publish a 
synopsis of the theory of Robertson Smith regarding the Pentateuch. It is now 
publishing an elaborate account of the Brahma Samaj. Unwilling to lend itself to 
the dissemination of views which its editor rezarded as false, it has still been the 
depository of progressive learning and thought. It has preached no individual 
teams; it has been the organ of no party; it has not emphasized certain sides of 
truth to the neglect of other sides equally important. It has been catholic without 
looseness, and orthodox without narrowness. No journal, I believe, can show for 
forty years so reat freedom from pettiness in the treatment of important questions. 
It has stood for tho truth, but for the truth in its broadest and most liberal forms. 

“It has been made a work of permanent worth. Certain of its articles have cost 
their writers months of toil, and occasionally an article has been inserted on which 
two years have been expended. In the desire to present articles of permanent value 
it has, perhaps, crred in failing to publish papers upon important topics of current 
interest. The numbers of ten or twenty vears ago are as apposite to the present 
exegencies us are the numbers for the vear 1883. It has still not neglected the 
phases of opinion which have made their appearance in the course of twoscore years. 

he Comtian philosophy, the doctrine of evolution, the historical criticism of the 
New Testament, the theories of Bishop Colenso, are but samples of the discussions 
regarding current movements of which these volumes hold a comprehensive and 
impartial record. 

*‘ His editorship a!so suygests the power of co-operation. To name those who 
have been associated with Professor Park in its management is to name Bela B. 
Edwards and Moses Stuart, Dr. Robinson, the geographer of Palestine, and Samuel 
H. Tavlor of Andover, and Prof. H. B. Smith, among the dead; and among the 
living some of the most eminent scholars, teachers, and thinkers of the century. 
The list of contributors embreces a wide representation of distinguished men. 
President Porter, President Sears, ex-President Woolsey, President Bartlett, Pres- 
ident Bascom, President Warren, President Goodwin, Professor Hackett, Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Thompson, Professor Phelps, Professor Bowen, Professor Fisher, Professor 
Ezra Abbot, Dr. Peabody, Professor W. S. Tyler, not to mention others no less 
eminent, have given their scholarship and thought to its pages.” 


Forty Volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra are now complete. 

These forty volumes, averaging more than eight hundred pages cach, contain, 
literally, hundreds of carefully wrought and permanently valuable Articles on a 
great variety of topics of interest to the stadent of theoluzy. 

There remain in the Publisher’s hands less than a score of Complete Sets of the 
work, and these sets will not be broken. A few numbers have become very scarce 
and cannot be supplied. With the exception of these numbers, single numbers 
and odd volumes or parts of sets can be furnished. Those wishing to complete 
their sets are invited to correspond with the Publisher, at Andover, Mass., stating 
particularly what is required. 

Volumes sent to the Publisher, express paid, will be bound in cloth for 50 cents; 
in turkey morocco backs and corners, marbled edges, for $1.25 each. Cloth covers, 
which can be put on by any good Binder, will be sent by mail at 40 cents cach. 

An Index was prepared ten years ago, covering the first thirty volumes, and 
rendering their contents readily and fully accessible. The price of this Index is 
$3.00 bound in cloth, and $2.50 in paper covers. 


I-15 W.F. DRAPER, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 
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L SKETCHES OF PENTATEUCH CRITICISM, . ° 1 


BY REV. SAMUEL IVES CURT18S, D.D., PROFESSOR IN CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Foreshadowings of a Critical Tendency, - © 6 2 
Among [f{eretics, ° . ° ° . . ; 8 
Among Heathen, ° . . ° ° ° ° 5 
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First Period,1650-1800. The Mosaic Authorship attacked 
on the Basisof Alleved Inconsistenciesand Anachronisms, 11 
Destructive Critics: 
Hobbes (b. 1588; d.1679 a.D.),. 2. .« © 12 
Peyrere (b. 1594; d. 1676 a.D.),. ° ° - 14 
Spinoza (b. 1682; d.1677.A.D.),. « «© «© 1 


II. ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY,. . . . « « 24 
BY REV. J. W. WEDDELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Christianity without Creed, . . . «©  o 27 
Christianity without the Church, . . . . - 82 
Christianity without Christ, . . . . « e« §87 


IY. IMMORTALITY AND SCIENCE,. . .° . . 44 


BY PROF. JAMES T. BIXBY, MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


IV. PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH, . . . . . . .« « «© « 67 


BY PROF. EDWIN O. BISSELL, D.D., HARTFORD, CT. 
IV.— DEUTERONOMY AND THE RELATED CODES. 


V. CHURCH HISTORY AS A SCIENCE, A THEOLOGI- 
CAL DISCIPLINE, AND A MODE OF THE GOSPEL, 95 


BY REV. JOHN DE WITT, D.D., PROFESSOR IN LANE THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY. 
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Church History as a Discipline, . © «6 «© 115 
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CONTENTS. 


PROF. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN AND 
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BY PROF. 8. H. KELLOGG, D D., OF THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, PA. 
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BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D.D., PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY 
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ARTICLE I. 
SKETCHES OF PENTATEUCH CRITICISM. 


BY REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., PROFESSOR IN CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In every well-ordered gallery of paintings on the Continent 
it is customary to illustrate the progress of the art by classi- 
fying the collection according to the different schools. Thus 
in one room we have the glories of Italian masters, in an- 
other the sensuous productions of a Rubens and his disciples, 
in another the hard, cold lines of a Cranach; but all so 
arranged as to illustrate the history of painting in various 
countries. Such collections, historically arranged, are most 
important for students of the art. 

The historical method is not less useful in other depart- 
ments of study. In theology it has been especially recog- 
nized in the wide field of church history. Itis accepted as 
an axiom that no one can properly understand the church of 
the present day, unless he can trace the progress of that 
church from the time of its Founder down to our age. And 
we may remark in passing, it ought also to be as universally 
accepted that no man can understand the New Testament 
aright without a thorough knowledge of the Old. 

We are now engaged with certain questions in connection 
with the origin and composition of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. These questions, however, centre in the Pentateuch. 


lf we were simply to regard the most pressing needs of a 
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world lying in wickedness, we might perhaps wish that they 
had never been raised, although we must believe that they 
will lead to a better understanding of the Scriptures. We 
cannot, however, ignore them, and if we do not ignore them 
we are bound to make a thorough study of the subject. 
Whatever the results may be, they cannot overthrow the 
divine and inspired character of God’s word ; that has been 
abundantly attested through the witness of the Spirit and in 
the experience of millions. Not all can pursue these studies. 
The faithful pastor and conscientious preacher have no time 
forthem. There is but one class of theologians who can, 
and they are the professors of Old Testament Theology in 
our various seminaries. In this work they need the sympathy 
and prayers of all their ministerial brethren. The position 
which they hold in this country is not only one of solemn 
responsibility to Christ, but also of positive peril to them- 
selves should the results of their investigations not seem to 
be in accord with the various standards received by different 
denominations. One might well desire to escape such a 
responsibility, — not to say peril,—and pursue only those 
studies which warm the heart and tend to edification; and 
yet some must devote themselves to these discussions, and 
if they do they must undertake them fairly and honestly. 
They must, if possible, go to the bottom of the subject. But 
how can this be done, unless we trace the course of Old Testa- 
ment criticism from its beginning down to the present time ? 
It was the desire to understand the subject more thoroughly 
which led the author of the proposed Sketches, some six years 
ago, to begin the collection of materials! for this work; and 
while he could wish, on some accounts, to delay the publication 
of these articles, yet the time seems to be ripe for a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the course of Pentateuch criticism. 


FORESHADOWINGS OF A ORITICAL TENDENCY. 


There were for a long time certain conditions which were 
highly unfavorable to a criticism of the Pentateuch, if they 


1 It is tair to say that the materials for these Sketches have been drawn almost 
exelusively from original sources. 
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did not render it impossible. The Jew who really believed 
that the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
would result in his forfeiture of eternal blessednéss — not to 
speak of the terrors of an excommunication such as Uriel 
Acosta suffered — would use the utmost ingenuity to re- 
move every difficulty which he might find, or, failing in this, 
would rather conceal it. Nor were the theories of inspiration 
generally current in the church favorable to freedom in 
discussion of these questions. Hence this element must be 
kept constantly in view, as well as the inadequate knowledge 
of Hcbrew grammar and the principles of interpretation on 
the part of Old Testament students before the Reformation. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, to find the first fore- 
shadowings of criticism among heretics and heathen, who 
were unchecked by doctrine or discipline; and the first 
establishment of criticism among those who had broken 
loose from all restraints of creeds, and among the Roman 
Catholics, who in placing the authority of the church above 
Scripture were released from those restraints which the 
Protestants felt during the period of strict orthodoxy which 
followed the times of the Reformers. And we may remark, 
in this connection, that the great freedom which obtains 
among German theologians at the present day is due, among 
other causes, to the principle of perfect freedom in teaching 
(Lehrfrethett) which no judicial court can abridge. 


1. Among Heretics. 


Going back, then, as far as we can, we find at least some- 
thing that reminds us of an attempt at criticism in the writings 
of Ptolemaus, a Gnostic, and a disciple of Valentinus. In 
a letter to Flora, one of his followers, he presents the view 
that the entire law contained in the Pentateuch was not 
given by one legislator, God, but that it was to be divided 
into three parts, in which the commands of God, of the elders, 
and of Moses himself are contained.! This view, however, 
does not seem to have arisen from any critical examination 


1 Epiphanium Panarii, Lib. 1. Tom. 11. Haer. xxxiii. Cap. iii. 
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of the Pentateuch, but was simply based on a very superficial 
interpretation of some New Testament passages, where God 
(Matt. xv. ¢) or Moses (Matt. xix. 8) or others are repre- 
sented as speaking, and it is easy to conjecture that his con- 
nection with the Gnostic school of Valentinus was the occa- 
sion of his opinions. 

At an early period we find the heretical sect of the Naza- 
renes denying that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch 
as we now have it, although they acknowledged that there 
was such a person as Moses, and that he received a legislation, 
but not the one which was in circulation at their time.! It 
seems clear, however, that their rejection of the Pentateuch 
_ was due to their asceticism, because they considered it wrong 
to use flesh for food or in sacrifice. 

While we do not find in these any evidence of a critical 
tendency, we discover traces of it in the Clementine Homilies, 
which arose among the Ebionites in the early part of the 
third century, where the writer says that “ the law was given 
by Moses, without writing, to seventy wise men to be handed 
down,..... but [it was not written] by Moses; for in the 
law itself it is written,‘ And Moses died, and they buried him 
near the house of Phogor,? and no one knows his sepulchre 
till this day.’ But how could Moses write that Moses died?’ 
In still another passage,* we read.that ‘“‘ Moses having by the 
order of God delivered the law, with the explanations, to 
certain chosen men, some seventy in number, in order that 
they also might instruct such of the people as chose, after a 
little the written law had added to it certain falsehoods con- 
trary to the law of God;..... the wicked one having dared 
to work this for some righteous purpose.”’ 

It is probable that these doubts as to the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch arose rather from certain presuppositions 

1 Epiphanii Panarium, Lib. 1. Tom. 1. Haer. xviii.Cap. i. 

3 This is according to the reading in the Septuagint version of Deut. xxxiv. 
6: «al COapay avrdy dv Tal eyyis ofxov Soyap. 

8 Homily iii. Chap. xlvii., quoted from the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 


Vol. xvii., Edinburgh, 1870. 
* Ibid., Homily ii. 38. 
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as to what it should be, than from a very careful criticism 
of its contents; that is, the criticism was probably the result 
of a theory; for they considered that those passages which 
seemed to speak of a plurality of Gods, or attributed to 
him human passions, or attributed crimes to such men as 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, must be spurious 
additions. 


2. Among Heathen. 


Celsus (178 A.D.) does not attack the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. He simply rejects its divine character ; 
maintaining that the account concerning creation cannot be 
true, because he is inclined to accept the theory of those who 
maintain that the world was not created. He further says 
that Moses found his teaching among wise people and learned 
men, and so acquired a divine name.} 

The emperor Julian (b. 831; d. 363 a.D.), however, who 
had been trained as a Christian, while not rejecting the 
Mosaic authorship altogether, seems to have recognized the 
existence of passages which could not be attributed to Moses. 
He is quoted by Cyril as saying: ‘In some places the 
hierophant Moses spoke about God rather according to the 
taste of the neople than according to the truth. His words 
are neither right, nor worthy of God. ..... But Ezra, in other 
places, made additions according to his own opinions.” 2 


3. Among Jews. 


The Jews, as we have remarked, were under special bonds 
not to hold any view that would even seem to call in question 
the Mosaic authorship. Hence if any had their doubts they 


1 Keim, Celsus’s Wahres Wort, Ziirich, 1873, pp. 9, 10. 
2 Cf. Neumann, Prolegomena in Juliani Imperatoris Libros Quibus Impugna- 
vit Christianos, Lipsiae, 1880, pp. 20-21. 
wort péy gnot toy lepopdyrny Mavoda 
Snuayeryourra wadrdAov 4 ddAndevovra robs rep) 
Geov wothoacba: Adyous, obre Fyovras dpbas 
otre phy doxdtws até (sc. eg) yeyovdras. 
wore 8t tov “Eodpay and yvduns iKas 
wpocemeveyxey tia Siarelveras. 
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took pains to conceal them from the ordinary reader. There 
are, however, two Jewish writers belonging to the Middle 
Ages who exhibit a critical tendency. 

The first of these was probably Isaac ben Suleiman, or 
Israeli,a celcbrated African physician, mathematician, and 
astronomer, who lived to be nearly a hundred years old, and 
was one of the most productive writers of his time (d. 940 
A.D). The only thing that we know about his critical opinions 
is found in a comment by Ibn Ezra on Gen. xxxvi. 31, where 
we read: ‘And these are the kings which reigned in the 
land of Edom before the children of Israel were under the 
rule of aking.’”?! Ibn Ezra remarks on this passage: ‘ There 
are those who say that this section was written prophetically ; 
but Isaac says in his book that this section was written in 
the days of Jehoshaphat.’”’ The: reasons on which Isaac 
bases his opinion are, that Hadar (ver. 39), whose wife 
was Mehetabel, is the same as Hadad (cf. 1 Chron. i. 50), the 
Edomite who is mentioned in 1 Kings xi. 14-20, and that 
Melietabel is the same as the unnamed sister of Tahpenes 
the queen of Egypt, whom Pharaoh gave to Hadad, the con- 
temporary of Solomon, to wife. 

There are many others as well as Isaac who have been 
staggered by this allusion in Genesis to a king in Israel. 
There are really only three explanations of the difficulty, either, 
as the orthodox Jews suggested, that the passage was written 
prophetically, or the finical explanation given by Ibn Ezra, 
that Moses is the king of Israel intended here (Deut. xxxiii. 
5), or to suppose with Isaac that this passage was really 
written after there were kings in Israel. Nevertheless Ibn 
Ezra makes sport of the theory, and says that the author of 
it is rightly called Isaac (laughter), because every one who 

1 Maicr,in the Studien und Kritiken, Hamburg, 1832, p. 639, savs that this 
is an Isaac ben Jasos, a Spaniard, who lived in the cleventh century. Siegfried, 
however, in his dissertation, entitled Spinoza als Kritiker und Ausleger des 
Alten Testaments, Berlin, 1867, p. 11, declares that it is Isaac ben Sulciman, 
who is also called Isracli; cf. Geiger’s Judenthum und Seine Geschichte, ii. p. 


78; and for a short sketch of his life Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Leipzig, 
1871, Vol. v. pp. 282-284. 
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hears his explanation of the passage will laugh at it, and 
prophesies that his book is destined to be burned —a prophecy 
which may have been fulfilled. In any case we would not be 
justified in inferring more from this quotation given by Ibn 
Ezra than that Isaac ben Suleiman held that there were 
interpolatioris in the Pentateuch. 

The second Jewish critic is Ibn Ezra (b. about 1088; d. 
1167 a.D.) himself, a Spanish Jew of Toledo, who was celebra- 
ted for versatility of mind and range of knowledge.} 

While his writings have been preserved to us, yet the 
constitution of his mind was so peculiar that we cannot 
clearly determine what his real views as to the authorship 
of the Pentateuch were. His doubis, although expressed in 
a recondite manner, led Spinoza to claim that he really 
denied the Mosaic authorship.?_ In hig comment on Deut. i. 2 
Ibn Ezra says: ‘If thou shalt understand the secret of the 
twelve, also and Moses wrote this book (Deut. xxxi. 6), and 
the Cananite was then in the land (Gen. xii. 6), in the 
mountain of Jehovah he appeareth (Gen. xxii. 14), also be- 
hold his bed is a bed of iron (Deut. iii. 11), thou shalt recog- 
nize the truth.” 

What truth then had Ibn Ezra in mind? Either that 
these passages, which are regarded as anachronisms by critics 
in a work written by Moses, are interpolations, or that the 
Pentateuch in its present form was not written by Moses. 
The wily Ibn Ezra leaves this question undecided, although, 
perhaps, he divulges the secret of the twelve himself in his 


1 He was perhaps too much of a traveller to be very prosperous. At any rate 
he humorously describes his ill-success in securing a fortune as follows: “I am 
trying to get rich, but the stars are against me. If I were to take up the busi- 
ness of winding-sheets nobody would die; were I to take a stock of candles the 
san would not go down to my dying day.” — Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
Leipzig, 1871, p. 186. 

2 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Hamburgi, 1670, p. 104: “Ev primo de 
scriptore Pentateuchi: quem fere omnes Mosen esse crediderunt, imo adco 
pertinaciter defenderunt Pharisaci, ut eum haereticum habucrint, qui aliud visus 
est sentire, et hac de causa Aben Hezra, liberioris ingenii vir, et non mediocris 
cruditionis, et qui primus omnium, quos legi, hoc pracjudicium animadvertit, 
non ausus est mentem suam aperte explicare, sed rem obscurioribus verbis tan- 
tam indicare.” 
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wwe vai Deut. xxxiv. 1, where he says respecting the 
w.cun * And Moses went up,” “In my opinion Joshua 
w.wie ‘rem this verse [i.e. the twelve verses in the chapter] ; 
ivr alter Moses went up he [Moses] did not write, and he 
[Joshua] wrote it prophetically.” Further, with regard to 
verse 6, Ibn Ezra remarks on the words “ Unrrto this day,” 
‘¢ These are the words of Joshua, and he put this writing in 
order at the end of his days.” ?} 

Although this and other passages which might be quoted 
from Ibn Ezra would seem to indicate either directly or by 
implication his belief in the Mosaic authorship, and that he 
considered the texts cited (Deut. xxxi. 9; Gen. xii. 65 xxii. 
14; Deut. iii. 11) merely interpolations, yet when we remem- 
ber that Graetz affirms that he had pantheistic tendencies 
and, along with an almost fanatical orthodoxy, maintained a 
half concealed scepticism, ridiculed the mystical interpreta- 
tion of Solomon’s Song, doubted the authenticity of the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, and could not take the super- 
natural accounts of the Bible literally, but had to give them 
@ rationalistic interpretation,? we can conclude that Spinoza 
may not be so far from, the truth when he recognizes in Ibn 
Ezra his forerunner in the denial of the Mosaic authorship.® 


1 It is certain that the “ Super-commentator ” on Ibn Ezra in pusdasy “po 
mstm, Amsterdam, 1721, fol. 1345, docs not give Ibn Ezra’s views on this 
passage, but simply the explanation common among the orthodox Jews. Part 
of his comment is as follows: “All these things were said to Moses prophetically, 
and he wrote them so. And why does the wise say, And Moses wrote: ‘And he 
[Moses] went?’ (Deut. xxxiv.1). ‘His knowledge [i.c. Moses,’ in writing this 
before his death] was equally by way of prophecy. Also in the mountain of 
Jchovah he appeareth (Gen. xxii. 14) there was not a thought of the house of 
the sanctuary [i.c. it was not written after the Temple at Jerusalem was built], 
and he says that there shall be his shekinah ; also behold his bedstead is a bed- 
stead of iron. .... these, it is necessary to say, are by the spirit of prophecy.” 
Every anachronism could be removed by the pious Jew by having recourse to 
the spirit of prophecy; the most orthodox party even made Moses recount the 
story of his own death and burial (Deut. xxxiv. 5-12) by the same spirit of 
prophecy, and added, with a childlike simplicity, ““And Moses wept.” — Baba 
bathra, 15°: se"5 ams5 mest. 

2 Geschichte der Juden, Vol. vi., Leipzig, 1871, pp. 183 ff. 

® Cf. Benedicti-de Spinoza Opera quae supersunt Omnia, Jenae, 1802, Vol. i. 
p- 277. 
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praised by Richard Simon for its learning and critical 
acuteness.! 

Although he maintains that Ezra, either alone or with 
others who were distinguished for piety and crudition, under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, compiled Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, etc. from existing annals, yet he confines their labors 
with reference to the Pentateuch to the insertion of explana- 
tory words, sentences, or to the introduction of modern 
names in place of those which had become obsolete.? 

From this it will be seen that Masius, far from denying the 
Mosaic authorship in whole or in part, held the very con- 
servative position that the interpolations which had been 
made were introduced by inspired men. Nevertheless, his 
writings were interdicted by the Roman Catholic church. 


FIRST PERIOD, 1650—1800. 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP ATTACKED ON THE BASIS OF 
ALLEGED INCONSISTENCIES AND ANACHRONISMS. 


We now come to the first period in the history of Penta- 
teuch criticism. In Ibn Ezra and Carlstadt we have had 
examples of radical views; but their utterauces are sporadic. 
They do not mark a period. 


1 Histoire Critique da Vieux Testament, Rotterdam, 1685, p. 444. 

2 The form of statement in Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Berlin, 
1878, p. 16, tends to give a wrong impression as to Masius’s view. Bleck says: 
**In dessen Vorrede und an verschiedenen anderen Stellen erklart sich Masius 
entschieden dahin, das der Pentateuch in der Gestalt, worin er uns vorlicge, 
nicht das Werk des Moses sei, sondern des Esra oder eines anderen Gottbegeis- 
terten Mannes, der z. b. manche dltere Namen in die spater iiblichen gedindert habe 
und dergi.” The emphasis should be placed on the last clause which I have 
italicised, otherwise Masius’s position would be misunderstood, for he says: 
“‘ Mili certe ea est opinio, ut putem, Ezdram, sive solum, sive una cum cquali- 
bas, insigni pietate et eruditione viris, coelesti spiritu afflatum, non solum hunc 
Josuae, verum etiam Judicum, Regum, alios, quos in sacris, ut vocant, Bibliis 
legimus libros, ex diversis annalibus apud Iccclesiam Dei conservatis compilasse, 
in eumque ordinem, qui jam olim habetur, redegisse atque disponisse. Quin 
ipsum etiam Mosis opus, quod vocant wevrdrevxov, longo post Mosen tempore, 
interjectis saltem hic illic verborum ct sententiarum clausulis, veluti sarcitum, 
atque omnino explicatius redditum esse conjecturae bonae afferri facile possunt. 
Nam ut unam, exempli causa, dicam Cariath-Arbe saepe illic Hebron nominatur 
et tamen hoc illi arbi nomen a Calebi filio Hebrone impositum esse graves 
autores tradiderunt.” 
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As we have already indicated, Pentateuch criticism had its 
origin in the ranks of unbelievers, who, free from all dog- 
matic presuppositions, gave expression to their opinions as to 
the origin of the Pentateuch, without fear or favor. The 
first division in the period is marked by tearing down. 


I. DESTRUCTIVE CRITICS. 
1. Hobbes (b. 1588; d. 1679 a.p.). 


The first of these destructive critics was the famous English 
philosopher, Hobbes. During his residence of five years at 
Oxford he is said to have devoted himself to the study of the 
Aristotelian logic and physics; and several years later, 
during his second residence in France, to the study of mathe- 
matics. He afterwards became a tutor in the family of the 
earl of Devonshire, with which he retained his connection as 
long as he lived. At the beginning of his career his associa- 
tion with this family gave him superior opportunities for 
travel and acquaintance with distinguished men. Although 
he belonged to the church of England, and was highly moral 
and upright in his life, his teaching was antagonistic to 
revealed religion. While giving instruction in mathematics 
to the Prince of Wales, who had retired to France, he was 
preparing his Leviathan, which first appeared in England in 
the year 1651.) This work contains his critical views on 


1 For the particulars of his life see his Vita in his Opera Philosophica, edited 
by Molesworth, Vol. i. Londoni, 1839, pp. xiii sq., and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. xii. New York, 1881, pp. 31-40. ‘The claim which Siegfried - 
makes on internal grounds in his Spinoza als Kritiker und Ausleger des Alten 
Testaments, Berlin, 1867, p. 8, that Hobbes derived his critical views from 
Peyrere and Spinoza is utterly groundless. The Leviathan, in which Hobbes’s 
theories concerning the Mosaic authorship occur, was begun about 1647, and 
published in English in 1651, nineteen years before Spinoza’s Tractatus Theolo- 
gico Politicus, and twelve years before that work was ready for the press. Even 
the Latin edition of the Leviathan appeared in Amsterdam in 1668, or two years 
before the Tractatus. The Preadamitae of Peyrere was not given to the public 
until 1655, or four years after the Leviathan. This shows how something more 
than internal criticism is necessary to settle the question of priority, and how 
far astray those who are engaged in Pentateuch criticism may go who rely 
almost wholly on internal evidence in determining the priority and age of 
documents. 
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the Pentateuch. He claims that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses for the following reasons : 

(1) Because we read in Deut. xxxiv. 6, “‘ concerning the 
sepulchre of Moses, that ‘no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
to this day.’ It is therefore manifest that those words were 
written after his interment.’”? He meets the objection which 
may be raised, that the last chapter of the Pentateuch was 
written by some other man, although the rest was of Mo- 
saic origin, by referring (2) to Gen. xii. 6: “ And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the 
plain of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land.” 
From this he infers that these “ must needs bee the words of 
one that wrote when the Canaanite was not in the land; and 
consequently not of Moses who dyed before hee came into 
it.” (3) In Num. xxi. 14 “the writer citeth another more 
ancient book, entituled, The Book of the Wars of the Lord, 
wherein were registered the Acts of Moses at the Red Sea, 
and at the brook of Arnon.” He therefore concludes that 
the books of Moses were written after his death, although he 
does not attempt to fix the date. Nevertheless, he concedes 
the Mosaic authorship of certain portions of the Pentateuch, 
as will appear from the following quotation: “ But though 
Moses did not compile those Books entirely, and in the form 
we have them; yet hee wrote all that which hee is there said 
to have written: as for example, the Volume of the Law, 
which is contained, as it seemeth, in .the xith of Deuter- 
onomie, and the following chapters to the xxviith, which was 
also commanded to be written on Stones in their entry into 
the land of Canaan. And this also.did Moses himself write 
(Deut. xxxi. 9, 10) and delivered to the Priests and Elders 
of Israel, to be read every seventh year to all Israel, at their 
assembling in the Feast of Tabernacles. And this is that 
Law which God commanded that their Kings (when they 
should have established that form of Government) should 
take a copy from the Priests and Levites; and which Moses 
commanded the Priests and Levites to lay in the side of the 
Arke [Deut. xxxi. 26]; and the same which, having been 


¢™ 
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lost, was long time after found again by Hilkiah, and sent 
to King Josiah [2 Kings xxii. 8], who, causing it to be read 
to the People [2 Kings xxiii. 1-8], renewed the Covenant 
between God and them.” 

Although these views would now be considered highly 
conservative by modern critics, yet the publication of the 
book in which they occur raised a storm of opposition among 
the clergy who were in France with Charles the Second, 
and resulted in his dismission from the royal party. It is 
interesting to notice that Hobbes, in assigning Deut. xi.—xxvii. 
to Moses, very nearly anticipated the view now held by some 
critics as to the original code embodied in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 


2. Peyrere (b. 1594; d. 1676 aD.). 


The second of the destructive critics was a Frenchman, 
who was born at Bordeaux. At the age of fifty he accom- 
panied the French ambassador to Denmark. On his return 
he entered the service of the Prince of Condé, and went on 
a special mission for him to Spain. He followed him later 
(1648 ?) to the Low Countries. His work on the Preadamites 
was prepared during his residence of several years in Hol- 
land, and was published in 1655 a.p. It was condemned by 
the parliament of Paris, and in the following year he was 
cast into prison at Brussels by order of the archbishop of 
Mechlin, but was afterwards released through the influence 
of Condé. He then visited Rome, where he was graciously 
received by Alexander VII., on his retraction of his book 
and his abjuration of the reformed faith. He afterwards 
returned to France, where he spent his days. He is said to 
have been ignorant of Hebrew and Greek, and to have 
understood but little Latin. 

The following epitaph was inscribed on his tomb : 

“Le Peyrere ici git, ce bon Israelite, 
Hugenot, Catholique, enfin Préadamite, 


1 Quoted from the original edition, London, 1651; see also the edition by 
Molesworth, London, 1839, Vol. iii. pp. 368, 369. 
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Quatre religions lui plurent & la fois; 

Et son indifference etoit si peu commune 

Qu‘apres quatre vingt ans qu’il eut & faire un choix; 
Le bon homme partit, et n’en choisit pas une.” 

Peyrere, in his book Praeadamitae,? in which he seeks to 
prove, on the basis of Rom. v. 14, that there were men in 
existence before Adam, claims that the Pentateuch is not an 
autograph of Moses, for the following reasons : ? 

1. Because in the last chapter of Deuteronomy an account 
is given of Moses’ death, which he himself could not have 
written. | 

2. On account of the expression (Deut. i. 1) “ beyond 
Jordan.”” If Moses had written these words he would have 
said, on this side Jordan, since he had never crossed it. 
The author, however, who compiled Deuteronomy wrote 
‘“‘ beyond Jordan,” because he lived in the Holy Land. This 
expression is used many times in Deuteronomy. 

3. As the Book of the Wars of Jehovah is mentioned in 
Num. xxi. 14, in which the things which were done in Arnon 
were by Moses himself, he holds that that book was neither 
written by Moses, nor could have been written by him. He 
believes that Moses wrote commentaries on all the remark- 
able occurrences, from which, long after Moses’ death, this 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah was coinposed, from which 
finally the Book of Numbers was taken. Hence Numbers is 
not even an apograph derived from an autograph, but has 
rather come from an apograph. 

4. The things which are related in Deut. iii. were written 
very long after Moses’ death : (1) in verse 14 where we read, 

} We suggest the following rendering : 

“‘ Peyrere lies here, that good Israelite, 
Hoguenot, Catholic, Preadamite. 
Four religions bewail him together, 
But indifference, light as a feather, 
Brought him to eighty without chosing one. 
He has left the world, and declared for none.”’ 

# The book is not unfrequent as a 16°, and appears with the following title: 
Praeadamitae Sive Exercitatio super versibus duodecin.o, decimotertio, et deci- 
moquarto, capitis quinti Epistolae D. Pauli ad Romanos [place not designated] 
1655. 8 Ibid., pp. 185 ff. 
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“ Jair the son of Manasseh took all the region of Argob, 
unto the coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi; and called them 
after his own name, even Bashan the tent-villages of Jair 
unto this day.”? Moses could not have said “ unto this day” if 
he had written [this], “for Jair himself scarcely possessed 
that village at the time when Moses is introduced as saying 
these things. Hence it is evident that the author of this 
Deuteronomic passage wished to show from the farthest and 
most primitive origin how the village of Jair received its 
name, deriving it from the time of Moses, which was long 
before his own. (2) So, too, he argues that Moses could not 
have written Deut. iii. 11, as there would be no object in 
calling the attention of the people to the bed of the giant 
whom they had already seen. He says it is far more proba- 
ble, that the historian in order to secure credence for his 
narrative mentions the iron bed as a most certain proof. 

5. Since the reference in ii. 12 is to the Idumeans who 
were first conquered in the time of David (2 Sam. viii. 14), 
this passage of Deuteronomy was not written in the time of 
Moses, but first after the age of David. 

Peyrere therefore concludes, in the most emphatic way, 
that the Pentateuch could not have been written by Moses. 
He holds, moreover, that many things which are obscure, con- 
fused, disarranged, omitted, etc. are due to the fact that 
the Pentateuch is an apograph, and maintains that contra- 
dictions and variations have arisen because these books 
have sprung from different authors. 

Peyrere’s theory of inspiration is interesting as having 
much incommon with some of the theories of modern con- 
servative critics. While he seems to hold that the auto- 
graph is human, and that it is difficult to separate between the 
divine and human elements, yet he thinks that with ths 
divine assistance, as the hound, even where there are many 
footprints, is able to follow the game, and as blind Isaac 
could distinguish the voice of Jacob from the hands of Esau, 
80 we can distinguish the voice of God from the hands of 
men. 
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Not to discuss his theories respecting the Pentateuch, which 
may be better treated when we come to the apologists of this 
period, we must remark that while the theory of human and 
divine clements in Scripture is of great importance, Peyrere 
makes the mistake of supposing that we can separate here 
between the soul and the body. The Scriptures are divine- 
human as Christ is the God-man. 

The question cannot be easily solved as to the genesis of 
Peyrere’s criticisms on the Pentateuch, whether they arose 
from his theory of the Preadamites or not. That theory was 
certainly favorable to such critivism, for when the question 
was raised why we have ro account of these Preadamites in 
Genesis, he could not only reply, in accordance with this 
theory, that the plan of giving only the history which im- 
mediately bore on that of the Jewish nation would exclude 
such an account, but also as we have not the autographs, 
which are fragmentary in their composition, a reference to 
the Preadamites might well have been omitted. 


3. Spinoza (b. 16382; d. 1677 a.p.). 


By far the greatest name among the destructive critics of 
the First Period is that of Benedict Spinoza. His ancestors 
were Portuguese Jews,! who proudly claimed with the rest of 
their countrymen a royal lineage from the tribe of Judah, 
and who had sought for many centuries to establish harmony 
between science and religion. His parents lived in com- 
parative coinfort in the Jewish colony at Amsterdam, which 
had been formed by migrations from Spain and Portugal. 

Perhaps no one has exerted a greater influence on the meth- 
ods of biblical study than Spinoza. Asa boy he was precocious, 
and astonished his teacher by his attainments. Besides his 
knowledge of Rabbinical lore, he laid the foundation of a 
good classical education in the best school in Amsterdam. 
If we are to believe a not improbable story his early life had 
a touch of romance. It is said that he became enamored of 
the daughter of his teacher, but the gift of an expensive 


1 Colerus, The Life of Benedict de Spinoza, London, 1706, p. 1. 
2 Auerbach, Spinoza’s Simmtliche Werke, 1 Band, Stuttgart, 1841, p. xvi. 
Vot. XLL No. 161. 3 
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necklace turned the scale in favor of a wealthy rival. If this 
etory be true,! it is certain that he soon found consolation in 
philosophy. 

Although he was a man of unblemished character, and reti- 
cent in regard to his views, his orthodoxy fell under suspicion, 
aud failing to give a satisfactory account of himself, and at 
the same time declining to accept a thousand florins annually, 
which was offered him as hush-money in case he would pre- 
serve the semblance of a faithful adherence to the tradition 
of the fathers, he was excommunicated, at the age of twenty- 
three, from the synagogue. He endured this terrible blow, 
which separated him entirely from his kindred and people, 
with calmness, and supported himself by polishing glass 
lenses. Though this afforded a very slender income, he re- 
fused to receive the aid of friends, which was freely offered, 
and declined a flattering invitation to a professorship in 
Heidelberg, lest he should be compelled to abridge his liberty 
or give offence to the cause of religion by his speculations. 
While he was not a Cartesian, he was at first much influ- 
enced by Des Cartes’ system of philosophy, of which he was at 
one time an expounder,? although he was afterwards exposed 
to the antagonism of the Cartesians because he did not follow 
their leader.2 Whether we speak of German rationalism, 
or of the modern historico-critical method in the treatment of 
Scripture, we find almost all the views now held by modern 
biblical critics germinally contained in his system. He is 
the first, so far as we are aware, who insists on a strictly 
grammatical and historical treatment of the text, and who 
lays the foundation for atrue Biblical Theology by the ex- 
clusion of an eisegesis,* which had been so prevalent, and 

1 Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, London, 1880, p. 13, pronounces 
the story of the necklace as mythical, since @lara Maria Van den Ende could not 
have been more than eleven or twelve years old when Spinoza was a student 
with her father. 

2 Renati des Cartes Principia Philosophiae, Pars i. et ii.. Amstelodami, 1663. 

5 In his second letter to Henry Oldenburg, he criticises the philosophy of Des 
Cartes and Bacon ; cf. Auerbach in Spinoza’s Simmtliche Werke, 1 Band, Stutt- 
"gart, 1841, pp. xlvi-xlix. 


‘8Sce cap. vii. De Interpretatione Scripturae, in his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, at the beginning. 
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which still was the favorite mode of interpretation for a long 
period. 

While we cannot follow him in making reason the supreme 
arbiter of religious and biblical questions, in his denial of 
prophecy, miracles, and the supernatural,! yet we must admire 
that love of truth which could neither be bribed nor intimi- 
dated, and which sunk every personal consideration in what 
he regarded to be the good of the many. 

His method of treating Scripture is set forth in his Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus, which first appeared in 1670 a.p. 
He holds that we need to know as far as possible the cir- 
cumstances under which the books of the Old Testament 
were written.2 He maintains that on the whole we have a 
truthful record, although the facts of history may have been 
presented in a subjective way. He denies the supernatural, 
the miraculous,’ and the prophetic,‘ so far as prophecy has to 
do with future events. He affirms that the books of the Old 
Testament were not written by command, but only casually, 
to meet the wants of some men, and that these books are 
chosen from many. He claims that it is not the object of 
the Scriptures to teach science,® but simply obedience ;7 
hence he says that whatever is false or adulterated could only 
have happened in the circumstances of history or prophecy, 

1 See especially cap. vi. De Miraculis, ibid. 

2 See cap. vii. De Interpretatione Scripturae, iii.: “ Deinde ne documenta 
aeterna cum jis, quae ad tempus tantum, vel paucis solummodo ex usu poterant 
esse, confundamus, refert etiam scire qua occasione, quo tempore et cui nationi, 
aut saecalo omnia documenta scripta fuerint.” 

8 Cap. vi. De Miracalis, §1: ‘‘ Nihil contra naturam contingere, sed ipsam 
aeternam fixum et immutabilem ordinem servare, ct simul quid per miraculum 
intellivendam sit.” 

‘Cap. i. De Prophetia : ‘‘ Possumus jam igitur sine scrupulo affirmare, Pro- 
phetas non nisi ope imaginationis, Dei revelata percepisse, hoc est, mediantibus 
verbis, vel imaginibus, iisque veris aut imaginariis. Cap. ii. De Prophetis: “Sic 
etiam ipea revelatio variabat, ut jam diximus, in unoquoque Propheta pro dis- 
positione temperamenti corporis, imaginationis, et pro ratione opinionum, quas 
antea amplexus fuerat.”” 

© Cap. xii.: “‘ Libri utriusque Testamenti non fuerunt expresso mandato, uno 
eodemque tempore, omnibus saeculis scripti, sed casu, quibusdam hominibus. 

.... Libri Veteris Testamenti ex multis clecti fuerunt.”’ 


© Cap. xiii. : ‘‘Scripturae intentum non fuisse scientias docere.” 
™ Cap. xiv. : “Intentum scripturae esse tantum, obedientiam docere.” 
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and that it makes little difference in regard to salvation 
whether such things have been adulterated or not, although 
he considers it incredible that posterity delivered the main 
elements of history otherwise than as they had received 
them from their predecessors.} 

He is the father of rationalism in his treatment of all 
those parts of Scripture which seem to him to be con- 
trary to reason.?, But as he says that theology has no other 
object than obedience and piety, he concludes that it is not 
subject to reason,? and hence that the requisitions of the 
Scriptures in regard to obedience and piety, which he con- 
siders the sum of religion, are not contrary to reason. He 
affirms that the Holy Scriptures, or revelation, are most 
necessary, since through the light of reason we could not see 
that simple obedience is the way to holiness, and there are 
very few who acquire the habit of virtue through the leader- 
ship of reason. 

For the same reasons as those already mentioned by Ibn 
Izra he concludes that Moses could not have been the author 
of the Pentateuch as we now have it. But he adds the fol- 
lowing, which he considers more weighty in disproving the 
Mosaic authorship : ® 

1. The author of these books not only speaks concerning 
Moses in the third person, but also testiies many things 
respecting him ; e.g. Moses was the meekest of all men (Num. 
xii. 3); Moses the servant of God [Jehovah] died (Deut. 
xxxiv. 5); there never arose a prophet in Israel like Moses 
(Deut. xxxiv. 10). On the other hand, in Deuteronomy, 
where the law is described which Moses had explained to 

1 See the last part of chap. xii. 2 Cap. xv. 

8 Cap. xv. : “ Quare tam hagc, quam illam Maimonidis sententiam explodimus 
et pro inconcusso statuimus, quod nee Theologia rationi, nec ratio Theologiae 
ancillari teneatur, sed unaquacque suum regnum obtineat”’ Cf. cap. xiv. : 
“Superest jam, ut tandem ostendam, inter fidem, sive Theologiam, et Philoso- 
phiam nullum esse commercium, nullamve affinitatem, quod jam nemo potest 
ignorare, qui harum duarum facultatem et scopum et fundamentum novit, quae 
sane toto coelo discrepant. Philosophiae enim scopus nihil est, practer veritatem: 


Fidei autem, ut abunde ostendimus, nihil practer obedientiam et pictatem.” 
‘ See the end of chap. xv. 5 Cap. viii. De Origine Pentateuchi. 
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the people, and which he had written, he speaks and relates 
his acts in the first person (Deut. ii. 1, 17, etc.). The 
writer, after he has reproduced the words of Moses, proceeds 
to speak in the third person, and to relate how Moses gave 
this law in written form to the people. Spinoza therefore 
says: ‘ All this, namely, the manner of speaking, and even 
the entire connection of the history, make us thoroughly 
believe that these books were written by another, and not by 
Moses himself.” 

2. It is to be remarked that in this history it is not only 
related how Moses died, was buried, and that the Hebrews 
mourned for him thirty days, but also, besides this, a com- 
parison is made between him and all the other prophets that 
arose after him. , 

3. Some places are not named with the names which they 
had when Moses was alive, but with those which they received 
long afterward; e.g. Abraham followed the enemy to Dan 
(Gen. xiv. 14), a name which the city received long after 
the death of Joshua (Judg. xviii. 29). 

4. Some of the narratives extend beyond the lifetime of 
Moses; for it is related in Ex. xvi. 85 that the children of 
Israel ate manna forty years, until they came to the land 
that they were to inhabit; concerning which we find the 
narrative in Josh. v.12. Besides, we read in Gen. xxxvi. 
d1: ** These are the kings who reigned in Edom before a 
king reigned over the children of Israel.’ Without doubt - 
the historian here names the kings which the Idumeans had 
before David conquered them and placed garrisons in Edom 
itself (2 Sam. viii. 14). 

From all this Spinoza concludes that it is clearer than 
the sun that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, 
but by some one who lived many generations after Moses. 
He also maintains that the books which Moses wrote, and 
which are cited in the Pentateuch, are different from the 
Pentateuch. 

1. The Book of the Wars of God.— From Ex. xvii. 14 
it appears that Moses at the command of God wrote a 
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description of the war against Amalek, but in what book 
does not appear from this chapter. But in Num. xxi. 14 a 
certain book is cited which is called Wars of God [Jehovah] ; 
and in this book doubtless the war against Amalek, besides 
all the encampments which are attested as described by 
Moses (Num. xxxiii. 2) were narrated. 

2, The Bool of the Covenant. — Moses first read this book 
when Israel entered into covenant with God. It contains 
only those laws or commands of God which are narrated in 
Ex. xx. 22-xxiv. This appears both from the fact that Moses 
wrote out the things which were necessary for the covenant, 
as well as from the brief time which he had to place them in 
writing (Bx. xxiv. 4). | 

3. The Bool of the Law of God.—In the fortieth year 
after the exodus Moses explained all the laws which he had 
given (Deut. i. 5), and pledged the people anew (Deut. xxix. 
14), and finally wrote the book (Deut. xxxi. 9) which con- 
tained these laws as explained and the new covenant. This 
is called the Book of the Law of God, which is afterwards 
increased by Joshua through the narration of the covenant 
into which they entered with God the third time (Josh. xxiv. 
25, 26). But since we have no book which contains this 
covenant of Moses and at the same time of Joshua it must 
necessarily be conceded that this book has perished. He 
holds therefore that Moses wrote no other books than those 
that have been mentioned and the song (Deut. xxxi. 30). 

Although Spinoza admits that what he calls the senate 
may have communicated the commands of Moses in writing 
to the people, yet he holds that since much occurs in the 
Pentateuch which could not have been written by Moses, it 
is contrary to all reason to affirm that he is the author of 
the Pentateuch. He says: ‘* The connection and the order of 
the narrative show that there was only one historian..... 
who wished to describe the old history from its first begin- 
ning to the first destruction of the city..... All these books, 
therefore, are directed to the one object to teach the words 
and commands of Moses, and to confirm them through the 
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result of circumstances.” Spinoza concludes from the sim- 
plicity of their contents, from their close connection, and the 
fact that they are apographs, that they were written many 
centuries after the events occurred, and conjectures that their 
author was Ezra. He regards him as a sort of a compiler 
who was not able to put the finishing touches on his work, 
and says that he often took the narratives from the most 
diverse authors, and often only copied without examining 
his materials sufficiently, or bringing them into order. 

The coincidences between the views of these three writers 
in denying the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch are indeed 
remarkable, but there is no evidence that they came froma 
perusal of each others writings, although Spinoza, as it seems, 
had the idea of his Tractatus Politicus suggested to him by 
Hobbes’s Leviathan,! but we may not infer from this that 
he derived his critical views from him. Neither Hobbes nor 
Peyrere seem to have been versed in the original of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, as Spinoza was. They were not bibli- 
cal critics, but men of the world, and yet they agree with 
Spinoza in their conclusions, and these are destructive. 

We shall see how in the First Period, as well as in those 
that follow, there were two classes who sought to defend the 
faith,— one of constructive critic3, who, while accepting the 
essential truth of Spinoza’s criticisms, sought, as they thought, 
to raise the shattered edifice of tradition into a more beautiful 
and enduring structure, while the other, denying the validity 
of the critic’s premises, strove to maintain the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch intact. It will be our aim in the 
next article to examine the views of the constructive critics. 


1 Pollock’s Spinoza, Hiv Life and Philosophy, London, 1880, pp. 88, 312-320. 
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ARTICLE II. 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. J. W. WEDDELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,” said 
Jesus, ‘shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? Profes- 
sion is not necessarily salvation. Can the opposite be 
affirmed ? Not all who gain entrance to the kingdom shall 
gay to the Master “ Lord, Lord.” That is, salvation is not 
necessarily profession. 

This some ardently hope; and this indeed we might all 
with devoutness wish. There are those who will continue 
to trust that the many who “ shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven,’’? shall include not a few who 
have never heard the name of Jesus, and so could not have 
called him “ Lord.”? This we know, the grace of God is past 
human defining. There may be something yet beyond what 
our imperfect knowledge has grasped of divine mercy. At 
any rate, it is the happy lot of mortals that their case is sub- 
mitted to a juster and kindlier tribunal than earth can show. 
We may all utter with meek sincerity, for that great day, the 
words of David to his prophet: * Let us fall now into the 
hand of the Lord, for his mercies are great, and let me not 
fall into the hand of man.” ® 

This, we say, may be made subject for hope. It is not, 
however, the hope of the gospel. It is other than the preaching 
with which we have been commissioned from heaven. The 
word of that trust is plain, and there is no mistaking the im- 
port of the proclamation. There is that which engendereth 
specula'ion, but it is to be found elsewhere than in the words 
of the divine command, clear, direct, imperative : ‘“ Go ye into 
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all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” ? The 
gospel! Here is our theme! What is said in the following 
paragraphs refers to its explicit sanctions and limitations. 
That there is other truth beyond this, we believe ; that there 
is other escape from sin and all its woe, many of us may 
hope ; but here there is something that we Anow. We have 
revealed to us in clearest characters, which he that runs may 
read, a scheme for man’s redemption. It is simple; it is 
adequate. If our minds and hearts can lay hold of this in 
all its gracious fulness, let us be satisfied. 

Christianity is too dear a name to be unconditionally dis- 
owned. Even those who have lost its spirit, yea, even, are 
possessed of the spirit of its opposite, would continue to 
speak in its fair name. Ludwig Feuerbach wrote a book 
soine forty years ago whose animus and aim was unmitigated 
antagonism to the Christian religion. There is, he said. no 
external religion, no heaven, no hell, God is man idealized. 
To use his own expressive words: ‘Such as are a man’s 
thoughts and dispositions, such is his God ; so much worth 
as a man has, so much and no more has his God. Conscious- 
ness of God is self-consciousness ; knowledge of God is self- 
knowledge. By his God thou knowest the man, and by the 
man his God ; the two are identical.”? And now observe, 
our German iconoclast does not call this, what in very truth 
it is, the centre and core of infidelity and irreligion. He 
names his work, The Essence of Christianity. Feuerbach 
has had a numerous train of followers, not only as regards 
the theory he expounds, but as pertaining to the method of 
attack which he adopts. 

Of Christianity, in a peculiar sense, it may be said: “A 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household,” ® of Christ, 
‘J was wounded in the house of my friends.’’4 A book to 
destroy the historic Jesus Christ of Nazareth is conceived, 
and it is named, The Life of Jesus. A work whose design 
it is tu take away the children’s Scriptures is constructed, and 

1 Mark xvi. 15. 2 Feuerbach, Essence of Christianity, p. 12. 
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it is cailed The Bivle for Learners. Verily oar 0:4 enemr 
ones to us in the sary of a frend, and we can no longer tell 
life and loyalty by the livery they wear. 

We come down, however, to the develoumen: of latitudi- 
narian tendencies within the church, and we fin she same or 
a kindred spirit largely displayed. It is very natural that the 
old name should be clung to. The parent roof is still quite 
friendly. Brother and sister may frown, bat the home-fires 
tarn large and genial, and there is yet no shelter so pleasant 
as the old. Reformed Judaism is a decidedly different thing 
from the orthodoxy of the synagogue, but witness how 
ardently the new liberalistic faith clings to the garments of 
the mother. Wherever we look, the most serious digressions 
of late nave been made in the name of the true faith. and 
the seceder has called himself not a rebel, but a patriot and a 
pietist. 

A reasonable degree of divergence is to be expected. 
Every circle has its tangential lines, whether marked or not. 
And the circumference which is unscored with these encloses 
a dead area wherein there are no true radii. But the lines 
must ever be called divergent lines. They are never else 
than tangents, and need not be carried far to be proven such. 
If they continue on they cease to be part of the old system, 
except as they impinge upon it. They go to make up another 
figure and to circle about some other centre. 

We take the new movement within the church at some- 
thing like its own estimation. It does not renounce, though 
it hesitates not to denounce, the old. It will hold on to 
the substance or heart of the old, and with a nice discern- 
ment it will label that which is to be esteemed vital and 
indispensable. It finds for us the essential faith, the essen- 
tial work, and the essential Christ. Let it, then, be called, 
and, we may say, at its own suggestion, essential Christiantly ; 
and let us, with a mind to gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost, look to see what is left when essential Chris- 
tianity has taken all it desires and departed. 

Under the caption which heads this paper may properly 
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be considered several forms of recent religious dissent; viz. 
that which includes under it the wide protest against old 
ideas of Scripture authenticity and authority; that compre- 
hending the denial of the long-accepted outlines of ordinance 
and service; that finally conveying the declinature to receive 
former ideas of the atonement and its promulgation. These 
refer in a general way to the creed, the church, and the 
Christ. For convenience sake, no less than for brevity, we 


may view the various departures after a triple division of 
this sort. 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CREED. 


The basis of all Christian creed is the Bible. We might 
almost say that creed and Scripture are identical. One sect, 
at least, there is which professes to make the simple word 
of God its sole body of beliefs, and accepts the scriptural 
statement as sufficiently explicit. But manifestly progressive 
interpretation plays an important part in all our fellowships 
of faith, so that it is only safe to say that creed and Scripture 
are fundamentally the same. This, however, we may affirm 
with assurance that the contention with creed is in reality e 
contention with the Bible—the Bible of our faithful fathers 
and of our trustful younger selves. The blow which is 
delivered in the face of the statement of belief is inten- 
tionally to take effect upon some text of Scripture. Were 
it not for this, indeed, we should accept the stroke in 
all good feeling; for well we know that our propositions, 
drawn howsoever close from scripture truth, are all too faulty. 
But we know, too, that it is the Bible behind all that has 
provoked the attack, and we are naturally very jealous for 
our Bible. 

There are several phases of this movement. Recent litera- 
ture keeps bringing them before us once and again. There 
is the position of extreme antagonism, which assaults the 
Bible tn toto. Miracle, prophecy, revelation, incarnation, — 
all the salient items of scripture doctrine,— are combated. 
A certain Mr. Westbrook, who refuses with a delicate con- 
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scientiousness to prefix the title “ Rev.” to his name. yet is 
very careful to append the cabalistic sign “ D.D.,” has recently 
written a work called The Bible, Whence and What? He 
wrote the ques.ion with the answer ready. The Bible, he 
says, is from man; part fiction, part fancy. part fraud — all 
an imposition on humanity. In his shadow or preceding 
him are others with a like voice to lift up in behalf of Bible- 
ridden man. They generally close, as they begin, with a 
prayer for the religion of humanity; and, whilst they describe 
it in Christian terms, they long for its emancipation from 
creed and superstition, that it may then go on to brighter 
days and more beneficent deeds. That brighter days with 
goodlier dceds may come we, too, shall hope with them; yet 
shall we expect to see the sun of that day still rising in the 
east. 

There is an intermediate position—a kind of modified 
hostility to the traditional Bible — which has of late found 
copious exposition at the hands of the rector of All Souls’ 
Church, New York.! His volume of March 1, 1883, in eluci- 
dation of the view, is admirable, so far as perspicuity and 
rhetorical strength are concerned. Right and Wrong Uses 
of the Bible, is his theme. What he esteems these to be his 
reported sermons have not permitted the public to remain 
in entire ignorance of. Some most excellent uses he recom- 
mends — uses to which all good books should be put. When 
he comes, however, to speak of the unique, spiritual design 
of the Scriptures, his uses are verily abuses. He is with- 
standing what he calls “the traditional view”; he means 
the popular conception of a written revelation. ‘We must 
exorcise a superstition,” he says, “ to save a faith. We must 
part with the unreal Bible, if we would hold the real Bible.” 
He then proceeds to literally tear to pieces the so-called 
“unreal Bible,” which is the Bible of the common people. 
The “ real Bible” is thereupon constructed from the fragments 
which remain. This clever synthesis comprehends no direct 
revelation from God, but a series of interesting historical 
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lesa ves, wherein we may read, yet only as it were between the 
liraes, the faintly discernible mind of God. And thus are we 
taua wht, albeit by indirection, lessons of wisdom and righteous- 
ness for life and immortality. It is suggestive to read that a 
tro walled woman said to the rector of All Souls’ Church: “ My 
chal dren don’t know anything about the Bible. I cannot 
rea ci it to them, for I do not know what to say when they 
ask _ me questions. I no longer believe as I was taught about 
it. What, then, can I teach them?’?! « What then,”’ in- 
deed! The mother’s words are pathetic ; they are at the 
sanne time instructive. What else than such distress will 
the new preaching bring to parental hearts ? 
WW hat is most noteworthy in this work, and in other books 
of its class, is the manifest endeavor to build up an anti- 
biblical structure on a kind of biblical basis. Christ is 
exalted in strong, evangelical terms, as ‘“ the power of the 
Bible.” The word is named, in literal accordance with 
Scripture, “a lamp” for the feet, and “a light” for the path; 
and its constant perusal is urged upon the church with words 
of earnestness. And yet the means of study employed 
would, for ordinary readers, rob the book of its power. Let 
Christianity adopt such principles, and she will soon be 
Without an authoritative creed. This peril the writer alluded 
to recognizes as a present difficulty when he declares: “ A 
Crying need of our day is a hand-book to the Bible, in which 
the new critical knowledge shall blend, as it may blend, with 
the old spiritual reverence.” ? “ A crying need,” our friend 
May have also observed, there is for blending infidelity with 
piety, atheism with morality, and error in general with the 
41r accompaniments of truth and virtue. 
_ +X third phase of this especial controversy is to be found 
1. the argumentative stand-point of what has been termed, 
though perhaps incorrectly, the new critical school. It was 
stituted, or at least re-instituted, in Germany, many years 
“8, by such headlong critics as Graf and his compeers. 
Wald made numerous additions to it; Wellhausen interpreted 
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it for later readers, and gave it more explicit signification. 
Colenso startled the world of English readers with it. Ort 
and Kuenen applied it in such a sweeping manner as to make 
it offensive to many who might otherwise have been drawn 
toward it. On British shores such elegans writers and acute 
interpreters as Professor Robertson Smith and Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne gave its somewhat modified, we may say anglicized, 
form their sanction and their voice; and its less combative 
features have obtained some acceptance from certain seminary 
chairs of our own country. 

The view as regards its plain, logical trend may be sum- 
marized thus: The Pentateuch a post-exilic composition ; 
Judges and Joshua the annals of lawless nomads, or little 
better; the prophecies, collections of the fragmentary utter- 
ances of men intensely religious and large in their hope, their 
writings ‘ grouped under the name of some great prophet”’ ; ! 
the Psalms, songs of Israel, mainly composed after the re- 
turn from Babylon; Ezekiel, a sermon to bolster up the 
newly-fabricated law; Ezra and Nehemiah, a history of the 
institution of the new Mosaic economy ; Haggai, Zechariah, 
and the later prophets, preachers of the novel priestly dis- 
pensation, though sometimes with denunciation. We come 
across to the times of the New Testament, and there we find 
writings growing up under the literary activity of a new 
reformatory period conducive to originality. Christ was a 
voice in behalf of the spirituality of the ancient prophets and 
in rebuke of the later priestly usurpation ; the Gospels were 
partial summaries of a wonderful Life, but in themselves 
wholly uncritical and unreliable in their references to the 
Old Testament; the Acts, a record of the churches emanci- 
pated from Jewish exclusiveness ; the Epistles, the remnants 
saved from the numerous writings of the early preachers of 
Christianity. 

This perhaps sketches the ultimatum of the critical move- 
ment. It will doubtless not be acknowledged by all who have, 
nevertheless, determinedly pitched their tents that way. 


21 Rev. R. Heber Newton. 
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Taking the names of adherents mentioned above, and begin- 
ning with the mild American attitude, we have an ascending 
scale of doctrinal departure, extending, step by step, from a 
liberal orthodoxy to the boldest and most reckless latitudi- 
narianism. Let us hope that this does not represent, even 
in similitude, the vital tendencies of scriptural criticism. 
The next two decades of interpretation will declare. The 
point to be noticed here is, that from one end of the line to 
the other the names are those of a Christian professorship or 
a Christian pulpit. The Bible is to be recast, but it is on 
the foundations of Christian loyalty and in the interest of 
the kingdom of eartlh’s Redeemer. The critic is not seek- 
ing to undermine Scripture confidence, but is striving, we 
are told, to find an intelligent basis for latter-day credence. 
Why not accept it? It is indeed a beautiful theory. No 
hypothesis of the theological schools has lately been broached 
which can afford such varied entertainment to the scholar. 
It holds within its length and breadth many genuine and 
important truths. Yet it cannot safely be espoused. The 
oletacles in the way of Christian adoption have already been 
clearly and cogently set forth by other pens. We need only 
here reiterate that there is one thing for which the Christian 
heart has a greater reverence than for schools of interpreta- 
tion and schemes of criticism. It is the Bible itself. Rather 
than see that discredited and gradually destroyed it will 
turn a deaf ear and acold shoulder to historical researches 
however discriminating, and philosophical speculations how- 
ever refined. It has its Bible left, and that is enough. 
Christianity without a creed, a perspicuous and authorita- 
tive summary of belief, a planet without an orbit, a republic 
without a constitution, shall we ever see such? Christianity 
without a Bible, clearly authenticated, pure and acceptable 
in all its parts, truthful, infallible, decisive, the Bible of the 
Christian ages, much abused, much neglected, but ever the 
Bible of the human heart, would be a pitiful thing indeed. 
A ship at sea with a rudder, but that broken; a compass, but 
the needle gone; a course unknown, and a destination un- 
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fixed — essential Christianity — Christianity without its Bible 
— there can be no such thing under the bemign heavens. 


CHRISHEANTYY WITHOUT THE CHURCH. 


Crecdless Chesfetigudity must fail. Bishep Littlejohn was 
right when spadking before the students of Cambridge he 
called this an intensely practical age, ome which insists on 
astid ground to tread upon. “It requires,” he says, “a 
fheology resting on outward realities, not on man’s notions ; 
on what the living God has said of himself and inclusively 
of man, not on what man has thought or felt, reasoned or 
conjectured about himself and inferentially or inclusively of 
a God.” ! Hence it is that the elimination of the super- 
natural from Christian documents will scarcely be tolerated. 
Hence, too, the sepuration of the supernatural from Christian 
worship will not be borne with equanimity. 

There is such a thing as churchless Christianity, at least 
in the visions of men — Christianity apart from an institu- 
tion. The so-called bars and hinderances imposed by the 
establishment cf a definite organization are to be cast off. 
The kingdom of Christ must be made to dwell entirely in 
men’s hearts. No need of external or of outward manifesta- 
tions, save those which creature comfort or beneficence occa- 
sions. No forms, no ordinances, none at least from a divine 
source, nothing but the inbred principles of Christianity pro- 
ducing in society at large the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 

The Unitarian movement in theology, in its most conspic- 
uous features, was of this character. It found deeper 
occasion for difference and showed more lengthened lines of 
departure, but to the popular eye it was nothing more nor 
less than a recoil from institutionalism in religion. True, 
there are other denominations which have ever held to simplic- 
ity in ecclesiastical relationships, but these insist still, for the 
most part, upon the existence of the local church, and they 
urge the Christly and apostolical injunctions for such an in- 
stitution. When we come tothe later developments of the 

1 See Littlejohn on Individualism. 
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anti-ordinance movement we find even the simple forms 
which belonged to the early church refused. It will worship 
God and adore Christ without the help or hampering of out- 
ward sign and symbol. The individual heart the only shrine, 
the Christian life the eole sacrifice, and love the minister. 
“ Love to God and man is Christianity. Not institutions, 
not successions, not sacraments, not faith, not works, but 
love.” ! 

Dean Stanley, speaking of Christian Institutions, sums 
them up in one place? as the sacraments, the clergy, the 
pope, the creed. The pope is a case of manifest usurpation. 
We may omit such a name from our list of the institutions 
of Christianity. There may be added, however, to the above 
summary the church itself, an all-embracing institution, whose - 
reality and necessity are to-day denied. 

One of the strangest anomalies of modern times is the 
foundation of churches which testily disallow in their articles 
of confederation the churchly idea? The members who as- 
sociate together believe in no baptism, save, in their peculiar 
conception thereof — the baptism of the Holy Spirit, no table 
of the Lord, no separate pastoral office, no authoritative code 
of belief, no divinely-ordained society ; yet do they assemble 
together and call themselves a church. They have a prv-" 
fessional and formally consecrated preacher, they sometimes 
partake together in the name of Christian brotherhood, and 
perhaps with robes and roses and much of aesthetical para- 
phernalia go through the pleasing motions of other Christian 
services. Here is essential Christianity — Christianity de- 
nying the institution yet acceding to it at times from con- 
ventional motives — to gratify human whim rather than obey 
divine will. 

East and west in our land may be found congregations of 
this sort, or tending in this direction. There is nothing to 
be said here of so-called ethical societies, whether founded 
on the agnostic or evolutionary basis. Such are outspoken 

1 Christianity the Science of Manhood. By M. J. Savage, p. 53. 
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in their opposition to the Christian system. What we speak 
of in this connection is that form of antagonism which goes 
under Christian colors— variance within the church. In 
New York our literary friend Mr. Frothingham carried some 
such organization forward for a while, and by his brilliant 
rhetoric held it together. In Brooklyn John Chadwick, of 
similar gifts, has made himself the centre of a respectable 
circle of such worshippers. In Chicago Professor Swing and 
Dr. Thomas in their respective theatre-halls preach, Sabbath 
by Sabbath, to large and somewhat enthusiastic throngs, and 
here and there in our various larger cities there are congrega- 
tions gathered whose forms of service are concessions and 
conveniences rather than ordinances and rites. 

The first-named gentleman, his utterances of late years, 
perhaps, more acceptable to evangelical workers than for- 
merly, still indulges in reflections not wholly agreeable to 
the Christian mind. Ina late number of the North Ameri- 
can Review he makes some curious gratuitous conces- 
sions regarding Christianity.) He takes the position that 
in heart and soul it is above criticism ; it cannot be touched 
in its essential elements with the pruning knife. Men, he 
implies, may even disbelieve in Christ, in ordinances, in the 
church ; yet will Christianity remain. It has a constituent 
genesis and incentive in all hearts. 

Does Mr. Frothingham mean by this what he intended 
when in a former essay on Modern Irreligion he said; 
‘* Banish the doubts, let the questions go answerless ; let the 
fears subside; let God stand for the best we can imagine; 
let immortality stand for the best we can anticipate ; let re- 
ligion stand for all educating, refining, soothing, animating, 
resting, inspiring, consoling influences ; let religious belief 
be considered as the most complete statement faith can 
make to-day, without distrust of the finer statement she will 
make to-morrow; let religious usages be considered in the 
light of aids, useful in the pressing emergency; let the 
ministers of religion lay aside their sacerdotal character and 
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base on sincerity and goodness their claim to human respect ; 
let the administration of religion be gencrous, sympathetic, 
wise, and tender ; in a word, let religion take its place frankly 
among the human and humanizing agencies of society, and 
the dread of it will be dispelled.” } 

Mr. Chadwick probably signifies the same when he ex- 
claims in a January sermon of ’79; ‘* Banish the religions, 
each and all, but only that religion may the more remain! ”? 
And he adds: “that which has so long been coming to 
maturity will never perish in the night.”’ This utterance 
may be understood as following in the wake of Dean Stanley’s 
more liberal tendencies. The institutions of religion have 
done good service in the past. They are now to be discar- 
ded, yet merely as vestments outgrown. Not so, however, 
another class, who seem to find in the fixed religious forms 
of the centuries simply shackles and fetters. Amongst those 
who mourn over the received offices of religion we may place 
Matthew Arnold as prominent. His contention is for con- 
duct, the three-fourths of life, good conduct, an upright and 
self-denying behavior. This, he says, is the “ natural truth 
of Christianity.” It is what we find in the “ more reason- 
able Jesus ;”’ in the tempest which sweeps away “ tradi- 
tional religion”? it abides. The church of England — and he 
would doubtless include the Christian churches of other 
name—will grow by “ opening itself to the glow of the old and 
true ideal of the Christian gospel, by fidelity to reason, by 
placing the stress of its religion on goodness, by cultivating 
grace and peace.” 8 That is, Christianity will live as a spirit 
in the hearts of men; the straitness of ecclesiastical creed 
and practice which nurture dissent — and how Matthew Ar- 
nold loathes dissent ! — being allowed to pass away. 

The idea of the new religion as expounded by Professor 
Swing, at Central Music Hall in Chicago, is a contempt of 
authoritative form and dogma, and an exaltation of the un- 
derlying essential of Christianity. All is mutation as re 


1 Creed and Conduct, p. 70. 2 The Faith of Reason, p. 48. 
8 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 188. 
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gards externals. “The revivals, the service, the sermons, 
the prayers, the hymns, the music, the ceremonies change 
like the toilets of the worshippers. More than this, doctrines 
change,” etc.! “True liberalism” does its duty in rejecting 
that which is outward and penetrating to the inner substance 
of religion, thus at last becoming able to “worship in all 
temples;”? In the famous ecclesiastical trial wherein Pro- 
fessor Swing’s doctrinal departures were considered there 
were two charges, one having reference to the words of 
Scripture, the other relating to the articles of the Presby- 
terian church. In neither case was the offence the mere 
teaching of error, but the promulgation of what was esteemed 
to be error under old names which were not applicable. Uni- 
tarianism in the name of Presbyterianism, the “new reli- 
gion” in the name of Biblical Christianity. And it was this 
same distaste for misnomers in matters of religion which 
drove the Rock River conference, when Dr. Thomas was 
seeking in his sermons to find what he called “that middle- 
ground theology where the faith of mankind will at last find 
rest,” to request their clerical brother to withdraw from 
Methodist auspices. His teachings regarding future punish- 
menf, inspiration, and the atonement, though acceptable to 
many, were hardly consistent with his ordination vows. 
‘“‘ Middle-ground theology ” was something else than Wesley- 
anism. 

These quotations might be still farther extended. But 
enough has been cited. It is to be seen that in the end we 
are to be given a Christianity without formal establishment ; 
no divine sanctions, no divine ordinances, no divinely-accred- 
ited ministers, simply a regulated mode of life, a scheme of 
humanitarian reform. It is in short Christianity without the 
church. There may indeed come a time when filialism will 
be rated above fidelity, when liberality will be preferred to 
loyalty. But first Christianity must lose its Scriptures, and 
forget that it has a history. In a sermon preached before 
the students of Yale College, and afterward published in the 


1 Traths for To-day. Second Series, p. 280. 2 Tbid., p. 289. 
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New Englander (July 1869), the venerable Dr. Woolsey 
drew a picture of what this emasculated “religion of the 
future” might be expected to do for mankind. No history 
to tell, no authority to inculcate, no doctrine to preach, no 
@hurch to uphold, much that is visionary, naught that is posi- 
tive and sure, * the world of the future will be doomed, and 
the religion of the future will turn out a miserable raft, un- 
fit, after the shipwreck of Christianity to carry the hopes and 
welfare of mankind down the ages.” 


CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CHRIST. 


The tragedy of King Lear with the distressed monarch 
left out would scarcely be tolerated on the stage or between 
vook-covers. A not less absurd idea is that which exists 
among us as a more or less pronounced endeavor to give us 
Christianity without its king and hero, a body without its 
soul. In consequence of this attempt, in some latitudes all too 
accessible, not a few sad hearts are saying to-day, each for 
himself, what the woman spake, albeit unwittingly: ‘* They 
have taken away the Lord.” ? 

Christianity without creed, without revelation, and without 
authoritative belief is bad enough ; Christianity without the 
institutions of the church, without direction or limitation, 
without divinely-appointed form and symbol is augmented 
evil; Christianity without Christ is impotency and disheart- 
enment itself. Said Schelling: ‘The chief matter of Chris- 
tianity is Christ himself.” Leave out the Christ, and what 
have we left? The grave-clothes, forsooth ; and we are asked 
to be satisfied with these. With these, or with another 
embodiment clothed upon of these. Hence, Herbert in the 
New Republic speaks of “ our modern atheism trying to hide 
its own nakedness for the benefit of the more prudish part of 
the public in the cast-off grave-clothes of a Christ, who, 
whether he be risen or no, is certainly not here.” 

There are varying phases of this position, some of them 


1 Religion of the Present and Future. Last Discourse. 2 John xx. 2. 
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diverging but slightly from the strictest orthodoxy. The 
real animus of the movement, wherever discoverable, is a 
denial of the historical-livine element in Christianity, a dis- 
regard of the Christ of the Gospels. However far short of 
such an allegation some of the disciples of this school of 
thought may come, the stream of tendency to which they 
have joined themselves, it may be remotely, is started in the 
hills of unbelief, and is set toward the sea of an open dis- 
avowal of the Son of God. 

It need barely be mentioned that the estimation of the 
work of Christ adonted by a number of our theological 
brethren, and called ‘the moral theory’ of the atonement, 
is a decided step in this direction. If Jesus is man, even 
though he be called divine man, and yet is not God with us, 
suffering in man’s stead as well as in man’s behalf, then be 
this sent-one never so perfect and never so God-like, he is 
still not Christ, and the Christianity which adopts such a 
view has put away its Saviour. It may justly be denominated, 
in its ultimate result at least, Christianity without Christ. 

But aside from this wide departure which yet retains much 
of the truth — too much for us to say it nay till yet its fruits 
may more fully be seen — there is a more insidious form of 
detraction from the world’s hope and trust in Christ. It 
began, perhaps, with Chillingworth’s famous tract, Christi- 
anity as Old as Creation, or the Gospel a Republication of the 
Religion of Nature. According to the old English essayist, 
faith in God is identical with faith in the one whom God 
sends.! “Natural and revealed religion,” he says, “ only 
differ as to the manner of their being constituted.”’2 Else- 
whiere he expatiates: ‘It follows that the Christian religion 
has existed from the Beginning, and that God both Then and 
Ever since has continued to give all Mankind sufficient Means 
to know it; and that ’tis their duty to know, believe, profess, 
and practise it; so that Christianity, tho’ the Name is of 
later Date, must be as old and as extensive as jiuman nature, 
and as the Law of our Creation, must have been Then im- 


1 Chillingworth, p. 41. 2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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planted in us by God himself.”’? Why, then, one naturally 
inquires should Christ die? Were his suffering and death 
not extravagant expenditure? Such an objection Chilling- 
worth anticipates by saying that Jesus came for the sake of 
those who could not be saved through the influences of nat- 
ural religion. He came to “ the lost,’ that is, as he avers, 
only a part; the Christ was a concession to the weak. This 
is Christianity before Christ. Manifestly it describes also a 
Christianity without Christ. 

There were two acknowledgments of Christ during his days 
in the flesh. One was the partial acknowledgment of the 
multitude. In answer to the qnery, ‘“¢ Who is this?” “ the 
multitude said: This is Jesus the prophet of Nazareth of Gal- 
alee.’2 And we may believe it was this same huzzaing 
people who a few days later preferred Barabbas. Peter’s 
was the full and blessed confession: * Thou art ths Christ, 
the Son of the living God”’’;% and Peter was one of those 
who, tradition says, died for his Lord. 

That there should be some to-day who yield to Christ a 
half-way acquiescence surprises no one. There ‘stands in 
India Keshub Chunder Sen, the Hindu sage. He accepts of 
Christianity, and cheerfully gives it a place in his religious 
mosaic. The principle he follows is to be found in his 
“Proclamation to the Church Universal.”? ‘Gather ye,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ the wisdom of the East and the West, and accept 
and assimilate the examples of the saints of all ages.” The 
effect of this will be to “ merge all differences in universal 
brotherhood ’’ ; and hence his exhortation, in the same de- 
liverance: ‘* Beloved brethren, accept our, love, and give us 
yours, and let the East and the West with one heart celebrate 
the jubilee of the New Dispensation.” And Chunder Sen 
has learned, what some of our English-speaking brethren 
know so well to do, to use the terms of a warm devotion to 
the Christ, yet to withhold supreme allegiance. Jesus is to 
him but one of the prophets. But a divided fealty is no 
fealty with. Christ; a measured homage is mock homage — 


1 Chillingworth, p. 4. 3 Matt. xxi. 10, IL. 3 Matt. xvi. 16. 
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sacrileze. And so an astute critic! is doubtless correct in 
speaking of the religion of the Indian preacher as wanting, 
among other items, in two fundamental respects, viz. it 
affords no effective method for deliverance from the guilt of 
sin; it does not manifest the power to deliver men from the 
love of sin. And why? It knows of Christ. Yes; but it 
knows not the uncompromising Christ of the New Testament. 

Yet we can see very little difference between this * Dis- 
pensation” which the liberal Chunder Sen is endeavoring to 
make universal and the residuum of faith which the author 
of Fece Homo, it would appear, and other apostles of * natural 
religion,” would commend to Christendom. Eliminate the 
supernatural, and you have a religion very easy to accept. 
Leave out the healing simples, and you make a cordial 
pleasant enough to the palate; but it is medicine no longer. 
Omit the supernatural, omit Christ. Christianity with the 
Christ left out is the emptiest imposture that ever came 
petitioning the patronage of men. 

Allusion might properly be made here to the “unconscious 
Christianity’? which some exceedingly tender-hearted biogra- 
phers have discovered in the writings of the heathen philoso- 
phers, Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch, Plato, etc. These in their 
sayings indicate an acquaintance with the Christ spirit, though 
an apparent ignorance or indifference regarding the Christ 
man. That the later ones among these were indebted to the 
new light which had dawned, and unconfessedly so, and that 
the earlicr writers caught something of the prophecy which 
was in all the air, may be readily admitted. At the same time, 
a glance into their completed writings and into their private 
conduct might be sufficient to convince us how utterly vain 
and inoperative a thing unconscious Christianity actually is. 
There have been good words said, and good deeds done; yet, 
alas, as yet history testifies, what the Scripture sadly inti- 
mates, that only he that hath seen the Son hath seen the 
Father, and proveth that knowledge through life, with head 
and hand and heart. 


1 Joseph Cook, Monday Lectures. 
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‘¢ Spiritual Christianity ” is another sort of religious denial 
that it would not be fitting to pass by without a word. This 
has not so much come short of Christ, as gone beyond him. 
It is a highly elaborated scheme of religion, quite esoteric in 
character, using the. historical Christ simply by condescen- 
sion to “anchor or define” a higher spiritual thought. Its 
Christ has ** no existence or personality’ apart from “ the 
divine love and wisdom in union with every soul of man.” 
Says Henry James, Sr.: “Spiritual Christianity drops out 
the carnal Jesus, or no longer sees Christ after the flesh. It 
drops the man born of the Virgin Mary,—six feet high 
more or less, of an uncomely aspect, bent and seamed with 
sorrow, -—to see henceforth the glorified or divine man, who 
is the intimate and omnipresent secret of creation. Spiritu- 
ally viewed, Christ is the inmost and vital selfhood of every 
individual bosom, bond or free, rich or poor, good or evil, 

whether such bosom be reflectively conscious of the truth or 
not.” 2 

What sort of Christianity would this be? There is nothing 
like it in God’s word. There has appeared nothing like it 
in history. To forget Christ in his human nature, “ the man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ is to forget the soul 
of the gospel; to neglect the one “smitten of God and 
afflicted,” 2 to get beyond “ Christ and him crucified,” ? is to 
dispise the gospel itself, and the “ power of God unto sal- 
vation.” 4 

There, too, is the Christ of the ** Christian consciousness,” 
80 called. — the Christ of *‘ faith.’ We should look for this 
conception in the highly wrought idealism of Dorner and 
his school. The Christ of the Christian consciousness is 
longer lived in his redemptive mission than the Christ of 
Scripture. It is for this very reason that the former may be 
denominated a usurper. He overshadows and crowds out 
the Christ of history. There is, says Dorner, both “ an his- 
torical and an ideal-divine side to Christianity.”’ Scripture 

1 Henry James’s Christianity the Logic of Creation, p.6. —? ‘Isa. liii. 3, 4. 
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gives us the first; faith, of equal authority, gives us the 
latter. It is by a use of faith, or the Christian conscience, 
that we determine what is Scripture, and what is the essence 
of Christianity. To use the words of a reviewer, who is at 
the same time a disciple: “It is not enough for a doctrine 
that it be apparently contained in Scripture ; it needs also 
to be recognized as Christian by faith, as sooner or later all 
the contents of revelation will become also part of the life of 
faith; for both are of God. Faith wrought in the soul by 
the Holy Ghost is ‘ the eye for that which is Christian in the 
Scripture.’”1 Itis this newly-discovered organ which reveals 
to us, along with other things, the second Christ —a Jesus 
after death. Let us accept of the disclosures of this so-called 
infallible eye of faith, and adjust our steps to its dictation. 
Whither shall we beled? Noonecan tell. But this we may 
dismally expect: it will be away from the path in which 
simple Scripture confidence has been content to run heretofore. 
We shall go seeking a plan of redemption better suited to 
our half-sanctified sensibilities, following a religious will-o’- 
the-wisp. ‘ Only those views should be rejected which pre- 
vent faith,” is the dictum ascribed to Dorner. Yes, we 
will accept it, if the positive principle is added, or rather 
premised: Only those views should be adopted which accredit 
Scripture. For faith itself is lame and halt without the 
word. 

Neither can we see in the Christ of a highly illuminated 
consciousness, the Jesus of the death-vision, anything else 
than a supplanter of the true Christ. Post mortem or inter 
mortem, it is other than the Christ of this life, the Jesus of 
Nazareth ; “and in none other is there salvation.”? ‘ The 
essential Christ,’ they choose to call this; essential anti- 
Christ, it is. For once let man hope in such a fictitious 
Saviour, and thrcugh these waking days of earth he has no 
ear for that One who said, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.”’® Essential Christianity in its various forms is pecu- 

1 Newman Smyth, Dorner on the Future State, p. 12. 
3 Acts iv. 12, N.V. 8 Rev. iii. 20. 
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liarly an American growth. Germany has its distinctive 
phase of unbelief; France, its special species of unfaith; 
English-speaking liberalism, and especially that of the cis- 
Atlantic complexion, has its own plainly-marked features. 
It is quite iconoclastic as regards old doctrines; it is very 
reverential as respects old names. The work of the present 
is to bring American latitudinarianism to its logical confes- 
sion. Then, with its position clearly stated and its ground 
fairly taken, let it stand or fall. But away with deceitful 
banners ! 

For the pure Christianity of the centuries we have no fear. 
It has two witnesses and wardens on earth— the common 
acceptance of honest-hearted Christian men and women ; the 
strong, clear endorsement of the simple Scripture. Yea, 
and the everlasting arms are around about it. It is a Chris- 
tianity with a creed that the past assumes; a Christianity 
of the heaven-appointed church that the present with its deed 
and doctrine enforces; a Christianity of the Christ “ that 
liveth and was dead”’;! this the future with its increasing 
fruits will more and more disclose. Men may speculate as to 
“essential Christianity.” The Christianity that saves will 
be the Christianity that lasts, and that not a few will con- 
tinue to believe is the Christianity of the creed, and of the 
church, and of the Christ. 


1 Rev. i. 18. 
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ARTICLE III. ; 


IMMORTALITY AND SCIENCE. 
BY PROF. JAMES T. BIXBY, MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


THE venerable Bede, the monkish historian of the early 
days of England, relates that when Paulinus, one of the 
missionaries sent out by Pope Gregory to convert England to 
Christianity, entered the domain of Edwin king of Northum- 
berland the priests and warriors were assembled to deliberate 
whether they should allow him to preach, or not. Then a 
gray-haired chief arose and said, “ Thou mayest remember, O 
king, a thing which sometimes happens when thou art seated 
at thy table with thy men of arms and captains, in the winter 
season, when the fire is kindled and the hall well warmed, 
while without wind and rain and storm are raging. Then 
comesa little bird, which traverses the room on fluttering wing, 
entering at one door and flying out at another. The moment 
of the passage is full of sweetness for it; but this interval is 
brief. It vanishes in the twinkling of an eye. It came out 
of the darkness, and it goes out into the darkness. None 
knows whence it came, and none knows whither it goes. So 
is our life. We come, and our wise men cannot tell us 
whence; we go, and they cannot tell us whither. Therefore, 
if there be any that can teach us more about it, in God’s 
name, let us hear them.” 

Yes; if there be any that can tell us more about our 
whence and whither, in God’s name let us hear them! This 
is the cry that has gone up from many and many a heart 
beside that old barbarian’s —~ hearts of Christians as well as 
of heathen. Immortality! That single word awakens a 
whole world of thoughts. No theme more magnetic. No 
question of the many between science and religion which 
comes closer to our hearts. That mysterious realm of the 
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be «ond has engulfed the myriads of the past. Many dear to 
us Ihave already entered it, never to return. We ourselves 
are fast moving forward to it—at any moment may break 
thr-<ough the thin veil that alone divides us from it. What is 
jt to that awaits us there? At the present day we ask that 
que=sstion with an intenser eagerness than at any previous 
tinmee, Through the revelations of science the horizon of our 
existence has come to appear comparatively so small; the 
\iwa. 2 ta of our range upon this terrestrial speck, so petty ; this 
glove where the law of gravitation holds captive our body 
hass been weighed and measured and analyzed so exactly, 
that our whole being leaps forward from this domain where 
scarcely a shred of mystery seems still left, to scrutinize the 
perspective of the future, and unriddle, if possible, its eternal 
enigma. 

It is to the scientific Delphi, also, that we turn our foot- 
steps to find the oracle that may solve the anxious problem. 
Theology long ago told her story, and gave us her solemn 
8ssurances. Earlier ages did not doubt them. But science 
has of late overthrown so many of the dogmas of theology 
that the modern world is not satisfied without something 
More than its authority. It would have indorsement from 
Science also before it feels ready to discount the notes of 
another world. Weary with the painful balancing of eccle- 
8lastical dicta and rationalistic objections, — of weighing the 
heart's hopes against the mind’s suspicions,—it turns to 
this solver of so many previous problems, as an umpire from 
whon, if any, it may receive a trustworthy decision. 

Well, what is the judgment of this high court of science ? 
€ is by no means an undivided judgment. On the one hand, 
We see such books as the recent works of Figuier, and Pro- 
fessors Tait and Stewart; the one picturing a physical theory 
of the possible localities and conditions of the to-morrow of 
death ; the other sketching the opportunities furnished by a 
Possible unseen universe for a continuance of memory and 
Fetsonal existence. Or we may notice the faith disclosed ly 

the public Christian position of a Faraday, or the lectures of 
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a Dawson, a Peirce, or a Le Conte, or the belief in spiritua! 
life disclosed in the writings of Wallace, Crookes, and others. 
On the other hand, there is that band, led by Vogt, Mole- 
schott, and Biichner, who positively declare that science 
cannot tolerate belief in a future existence; that it is but 
the chimera of the religious imagination —a product at once 
of man’s cowardice and overleaping desires, destitute of any 
support from the testimony of life and nature. This band 
is one that by its loud and confident assertions impresses the 
world a3 much larger than it really is. 

The larger body of scientists, probably, would pronounce 
neither of these opinions. The average position of the scien- 
tific world — that which is with little doubt the judgment of 
such representatives of modern science as Spencer, Huxley, 
and Tyndall —is, that in the mame of science they can 
neither affirm nor deny immortality. It isa problem which 
the balances and lenses that have solved so many other 
problems cannot effectually grasp. In such a confession of 
the inadequacy of scientific methods to deal with the question 
of a future life, the main body of the scientific world would, 
I think, agree. But here it would divide into what the 
French would call a right and a left centre. The left centre 
would tell us that, inasmuch as we can never adequately solve 
the problem, we must content ourselves with our ignorance, 
and ought to occupy ourselves with these questions of the 
future life as little as with the politics of the inhabitants of 
the moon. The right centre,—that part which contains, it 
seems to me, the clearest-headed representatives of science, 
—while equally confessing the insufficiency of scientiiic 
methods to give any full answer or definite settlement, 
would recognize, nevertheless, that, as all truth is related, 
science in many points has that which throws more or less 
light upon the subject. Its investigations into the nature of 
matter, force, life, mind, are all contributing something to 
one side or the other of the question. It can furnish in this 
way, to be sure, nothing more than dim intimations, analozics, 
and comparisons. These may only hint as to the probable, 
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and sketch vague boundary-lines, showing something of the 
wide sweep of the possible and its line of demarcation froin 
the impossible ; yet they do supply thus much. This, indeed, 
falls far short of what is desired. But even these vague 
Jnints are to-day precious to anxious inquirers, are valuable 
as contributions to a stock of knowledge all too scanty. 

What evidence, then, may we gather from the domain of 
ypature and the fields of scientific research in regard to & 
friture existence of the soul ? 

The evidence, like the weight of authority, is found on 

both sides of the issue. Science has both its objections and 
its confirmations to suggest. In the first place there is the 
familiar objection that the spirit is inseparably bound up 
with the body. ‘ Physiology,” says Carl Vogt, * decides defi- 
nitely against individual immortality as against any special 
existence of the soul. The soul does not enter the foetus 
like the evil spirit into persons possessed, but is a product 
of the development of the brain, just as muscular activity is 
& product of muscular development.”’ Daily observation 
shows us, that when the body dissolves the life ends 
with it. The soul, the man that we had known, we never 
fee again. No after-sight, touch, speech, witnesses to any 
continued existence of him whom the grave has once closed 
over, The only conclusion is, that the person has ceased to 
exist as surely as the frost-forms which appear on the 
Window-pane and vanish before the sunbeam’s touch.” 

These would be fatal objections were they entirely valid and 
Without answer. But these views of the materialistic physi- 
cists are not by any means supported by undivided scien- 
tific authority. The more cautious voice of science fails to 
bind up the soul inseparably with the body. When Socrates 
Was about to drink the hemlock, his friend Crito asked him, 
“How and where shall we bury you?” ‘ Bury me,” 
said Socrates, “‘ in any way you please, if you can catch me 
to bury.” And, at the same time, smiling and looking 
gently around, he said, “I cannot persuade Crito that 1 am 
this Sovrates who is now arranging each part of this dis- 
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course ; but he obstinately thinks Iam that which he shall 
shortly behold dead.” 

Yes; the true man, the real self, is not the body, nor 
its result; but something earlier than it and different from 
it. The soul uses the body and lives in it; but our conscious- 
ness assures us we are something different from our organs 
and fleshly tabernacle. They are things extended, tangible, 
visible, divisible. But who will venture to attribute the like 
to the qualities of our inward self; assign figure or extension 
to our thoughts; touch with any finger a feeling; weigh an 
aspiration, or divide into parts the Self? This Self is no 
abstraction, no mere ideal. Every ordinary process of sense- 
observation implies it. Every thought proves it. You say 
your scientific studies all point to the existence of nothing 
except matter. What is it that studies matter? Analyze 
clearly the perceptive process. It always contains two ele- 
ments, each implying the other. An object is perceived by 
the sense; but it is not sufficient that an impression be 
made upon the material organ. The image formed on the 
retina of a dead or unconscious man gives no perception. 
Before it can be perceived it must come into consciousness. 
The perceived object implies the perceiving subject. I can- 
not know an impression on my senses without knowing my- 
self impressed: and, if I know myself impressed, then I 
know my Self — not as a baseless and vanishing state, but as 
a perinanent power or existence to which this present transi- 
tory state belongs. As a vibration must be a vibration of 
something, so a mental impression must be an impression 
upon something. If we deny reality to the subject we make 
the object also illusory. If we cannot trust this inward 
reality, the distinct Self, we can trust nothing; for it is 
the clearest testimony of consciousness, the mirror in which 
all other things are discerned. Nor can you explain the 
conscious self as a mere result or action of the body. Vi- 
brate cells as you please, no vibration is the same thing as 
an idea. Compound motions as you please, you can never 
weave them into thought. The most subtile spinning of 
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nerves will never change them into faith or love. These 
physical structures and forces form the wonderful instru- 
ment by which the soul, while on earth, works and mani- 
fests itself. They are not to be confounded with the con- 
scious self, any more than the musician’s harp is to be 
confounded with the musician’s self. Because an injury to 
the musician’s harp ends his music, it does not carry with it 
the destruction of the musician. So the death of the body 
does not involve the annihilation of the soul. In point of 
fact, the body here on earth dies again and again, while the 
soul lives on. When at last, all at once, an injury comes to 
its habitation too great to be remedied, and that habitation 
dissolves, what reason is there for supposing that the soul 
does not retain its life? Body after body has gone, yet the 
Ihas still lived on unchanged. This dissolution is no worse 
than the many previous ones that the soul has withstood, save 
that it is less gradual. What is there in it to compel the 
soul out of existence? What is there in the intangible spirit 
that is liable to crumble in pieces? What chemical reactions 
is it to be believed are going to consume the imponderable 
soul? What material process shall ever distintegrate the 
unit of the personal self? As Martineau says, if our life 
should be prolonged a thousand years, no one would imagine 
we should need new souls, only new bodies. The soul pre- 
ceded the bodily organs. The latest and most careful re- 
searches of science show that life is anterior to organization, 
impelling it and directing it according to rational plan. 
When the structure which it sustained here at last, in spite 
of its efforts, wears out and dissolves, an‘ the soul is set free, 
why may it not with the same organizing force build up 
another body in some more harmonious realm ?. Why may it 
not even before death have organized, preparatory to the 
change, an ethereal body which, released trom the outer 
sheath of grosser matter, shall glide, invisible and intangi- 
ble, into its home in that ether ocean in which we are con- 
stantly immersed? We see the earthly career of life end; 
but there is no witness or proof that it may not still go on 
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in another realm of existence. If the cessation of signs of 
life argues annihilation of the soul we might as well believe 
the soul to pass into non-existence every time the man goes 
to sleep, and the state of waking consequently to be the 
coming into existence of a new being. Death does not testify 
to the ending of life, but simply fails to give any report at 
all, leaving us free to pronounce such verdict as other rea- 
sons suggest. 

In the second place, the immortality and future existence 
of the soul is liable, on scientific grounds, to a number of 
objections. 

The law of unity and continuity — the uniformity and 
oneness of nature —are first principles of science. In all the 
infinite variety of the universe, one thing shades insensibly 
into another. ‘ There are no sharp dividing lines, no sud- 
den leaps in nature, but all is gradual unfolding.” 

Now the spirituality of the soul, and its bound at death 
into an immortal life, contradict this, it is said. All other 
forms of life—the plant, the tree, the insect, the bird, the 
quadruped, are mortal. On what ground should man be im- 
mortal? Why this sudden interruption of the law of death, 
— this abrupt release of one member of creation from the 
conditions of the finite into infinite relations and capacities ? 
Again, it is urged, all other things known to us are material. 
‘* Jmponderable matter,’”’ Burmeister declares, “ is a contradic- 
tion.”” ‘ Immaterial soul-substance,” says Vogt, “is a spec- 
ulative fable.” The knowledge which science has attained 
of the heavens and the universality of the laws of nature,” 
says Biichner, “ show from a scientific stand-point that there 
neither exists, nor can exist, any spot beyond the earth 
where souls separated from their material substance could 
congregate.” ‘That the soul after death,” says Biichner, 
‘should enter a more perfect body, is unsupported by physi- 
ological facts, which teach that the human body is composed 
of the most delicate and perfect organs, and cannot con- 
ceivably become still finer and more perfect.”’ How, it is de- 
manded, can immaterial spirit be brought at all into harmony 
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with the material world that we know? ‘“ How,” asks 
Strauss, with similar blindness, “from an extended, non- 
thinking thing, such as the human body, can impressions be 
conveyed to a non-extended, thinking thing, such as the soul 
is alleged to be, and how can impulses be re-transmitted 
from the second to the first? Will not the matter be much 
more intelligible if we have only to do with one and the same 
being, of which, in one respect extension is predicable, in an- 
other, thought? If we suppose at a certain time and place 
in the organic scale such an intervention of a radically differ- 
ent element, then, as Tyndall and Maudsley ask, “ what is 
this soul? How did it come into the body, and from whence ? 
Is it localized in any one point, or diffused through the 
whole? At what moment did the soul come in? Did it 
enter at once or by degrees ? What intelligible or consistent 
idea can we form of it, and if it is thus beyond our compre- 
hension, is it credible that it exists ? ”’ 

Can the belief in immortality retain any scientific stand- 
ing when opposed by such objections and difficulties ? 

It seems to me that these objections are by no means con- 
clusive, by no means without answer. While it is the faith of 
science that Nature never leaps, yet to observation, certainly, 
many gaps and sudden leaps appear. Though science be- 
lieves that all is at bottom one, yet within the limits to which 
alone man’s vision can extend numerous and irresulvable 
distinctions have to be admitted. That which is abrupt and 
startling in its manifestation may yet occur in accordance 
with regular law and with gradual transition processes. 
When water is cooled until it freezes, or heated until it turns 
to steam, the process is gradual until a certain point is 
reached, when, at the next increase of the same amount of 
force, a great and sudden change takes place. Similarly 
in the bursting forth of the winged insect from his cocoon, 
orthe birth of the infant, gradual processes, at last culmi- 
nate in an event which suddenly transfers the creature 
altogether to another scene and realm of existence. So the 
passage from the mortal to the immortal life, from the 
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material to the spiritual realm, while apparently sudden, 
may not violate at all the law of continuity. Neither is that 
law vivlated by the attainment of life after death only by 
man, and not by plant or animal, if such be the case. Ina 
common seed we see how there is a certain particular stage 
of the ripening process, anywhere before which the seed is 
incapable of renewing the species, but which once reached, 
the new life becomes possible. So with the ripening of the 
soul. The human stage is that where the ceveloping pro- 
cess has reached such maturity as enables it to run a fresh 
career. 

Neither does the immaterial nature of the soul, and the 
invisibility and intangibility of the spiritual realm, violate 
the unity of the universe. For even in the natural realm 
in which we now live there are varied phases of existence ; 
such as the amorphous, the crystalline, and colloidal forms 
of matter, the lifeless and the living domains of being, the 
unconscious and the conscious orders of existence which can 
be reduced to no single substance, nor brought under any 
one law. Neither does the most rigid science, in fact, con- 
fine its belief merely to that which is inaterial — which it 
can see, touch, or weigh. Ask science what is the kind of 
physical energies that it now believes in. Were it to answer 
frankly, it would tell you they are no longer perceptible 
things, but the correlates to them which thought supplies. 
Electricity is not a material entity, but the hidden cause 
inferred by the mind to account for certain results. ‘ The 
forces of modern science,” says Lewes, “are as transcen- 
dental as anything in the scholastic philosophy.”’ 

Consider such a common phenomenon as that of gravita- 
tive attraction, acting from sun to earth without the con- 
sumption of the smallest observable fraction of a second, and 
drawing atom to atom and star to remotest star, in spite of 
the necessary non-existence, in more or less of the space 
leaped over, of any intervening medium. Or recall the 
character of the luminiferous ether, whose existence is an 
accepted :act of science, and is inseparably involved in the 
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whole theory of light. This ether is the bridge by which 
every wave of sunlight or starlight comes to us. It sur- 
rounds, we are told, every particle, penetrates every body, 
and fills all space, possessing at every point, whether in 
atmospheric vacuum or stellar void, a coercive force thirty 
thousand million times that of gravity. Yet, if we cite this 
omnipresent ether before the bar of sense, we find no 
warrant from direct observation to establish its existence. 
Though the medium of vision, it and its motions are further 
beyond all visibleness than the tiniest atom. Though more 
tenacious than steel, we move through it without feeling it. 
Though pressing on us from every side with so enormous a 
pressure, no touch of ours can detect it. Imponderable 
matter acontradiction? The immaterial a speculative fable ? 
Then, Professor Vogt, science is just as guilty as religion. 
‘No room for spiritual beings in the universe, and our 
present bodies the most delicate kind of substance known!” 
Verily, Herr Biichner seems to have forgotten that which 
constitutes the bulk of the universe. For in comparison 
merely with the invisible, intangible ether, how much is 
ordinary matter? In the proportion of one to eleven trillion, 
say the mathematicians. Here surely is room and verge 
enough for as much invisible life as you please ; for as many 
imponderable beings as need to be provided for. Here is an 
element, impalpable to the senses, yet whose existence is 
vouched for by science itself, vast enough to furnish a home 
for all the invisible life one can imagine. 

And as to the objection drawn from the incomprehensi- 
bility of spirit acting on matter or entering into the realm of 
life, no one knows from whence nor at what point,— one 
might disprove the most common facts, the best accepted 
scientific theories, by such objections. Whence springs that 
gravitative force which no number of solitary atoms pos- 
sesses, but which arises the moment they are placed within 
acting distance of one another, and multiplies itself with 
every new atom brought within the sphere of influence, and 
increases when the distance is diminished according to the 
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square of the distance? How can one wheel set another in 
motion or hold itself together when, as most physicists ad- 
mit, and as the fundamental attributes of matter require, 
there are separating intervals between all atoms? How can 
the imponderable ether of light act upon the ponderable 
matter of ordinary bodies ? Here are questions just as per- 
plexing, putting just as good a bar to material hypotheses 
as any difficulties that attend the hypothesis of spirit acting 
upon matter. 

You object that you cannot understand this soul. Can 
you understand your matter? When we attempt to compre- 
hend matter, we find ourselves in the midst of insoluble 
enigmas and contradictions. There are conclusive reasons, 
say the men of science, against matter being infinite in ex- 
tent, and against its not being so; against its being infinitely 
divisible, and against its not beingso; against the cohesive 
force which binds molecules together conforming to the or- 
dinary law of gravitation, and against its failing to so con- 
form ; against the ether possessing friction, and against its 
not possessing it. In religion as in science, we must accept 
that which, on the whole, is most consistent and least improb- 
able, in spite of the many things avout it that we cannot ex- 
plain. If it seems incomprehensible that inextended spirit 
should act on extended matter, or a conscious soul should 
enter from a spiritual realm into a material germ to direct 
physical forces, build up a body, and progressively manifest 
its spiritual capacities in proportion as its material instru- 
ment is developed and perfected, surely it is more incompre- 
hensible how this extended matter and inextended spirit can 
be, as the materialists would have us believe, only one and 
the same thing; the essentially inert, the spring of spontane- 
ous motion and free-will; the unconscious, multiple, and 
shifting, transformers of themselves by mere additicn and 
re-arrangment into a thinking unity with conscious identity. 
Here, indeed, is an improbability vastly greater. 

The fact is, we must recognize that our experience does 
not begin to be exhaustive. Neither our observation, our 
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reason, nor our power of conception is infinite, and there 
must be immense fields of existence about which we cannot 
even guess. To the scientific Horatio, I would say with 
Hamlet: “There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ Nothing has done 
more to stretch out the bounds of the universe, and exhibit 
its infinite variety, than science itself. Its magician’s wand, 
in these last two centuries, has been exhibiting to the world 
marvel atter marvel before unimagined. ‘Science,’ says 
Professor Jevons, “does nothing to reduce the number of 
strange things that we may believe.’ These larger draughts 
upon our faith which science, from year to year, constantly 
makes, open the door simultaneously to the grand hopes of 
religion. Asa great man of science has said, ‘‘ Every step 
I have advanced in knowledge has lightened the physical 
difficulties in the doctrine of immortal life, by revealing to 
me, more and more, the infinite possibilities of nature.” 

We may maintain, then, I believe, that there is nothing in 
the spirituality of the soul or its future existence necessarily 
inconsistent with the facts of observation or the unity of 
nature. 

And now, having disposed of these objections which often 
are, or may be, drawn from science, we may advance to the 
inquiry if there are not some positive intimations or analogies 
furnished by science which hint at a future existence? It 
seems to me there are some very striking ones. 

1. The law of continuity would suggest another and higher 
existence. 

When we survey nature we see that it is not a single 
plain, nor two or three sharply discriminated plateaus; but 
apyramid, as it were, step rising above step in a gradual 
succession. And when these successive steps are closely 
examined,— says the modern scientific school, —there are 
found no decided gaps, but the lower class shades almost 
imperceptibly into the other. Nor is this shading of class 
into class all. The modern scientists assure us that there 

is a bleod connection—that each lower, by a process of 
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gradual unfolding and improvement, produced a_ higher, 
until existence has attained to the man of to-day. Standing 
on this, our human plane, and looking down, we see the 
close, successive, and countless gradations of existence that 
slope gently up to us. Looking up, what do we sce? If 
there is no future life, only, at an infinite height, one Supreme 
Being ; between us and him an immeasurable gap, absolutely 
unfilled. Is this in conformity with the law of continuity ? 
Does not the same mental need and scientific faith that pre- 
suppose formerly existing in the animal scale the transition 
links now missing from the paleontological record, suppose 
also above man, between him and the Supreme Life, some 
intermediate life to fill that vast gap? 
“ Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? ” 

If the law of continuity holds from matter up to man, is it 
in accordance with scientific method to believe that there it 
suddenly stops, and leaves an immense gap between man 
and God entirely unfilled? If from apes— nay, worms — 
we have become men, as we are told, then, in accordance 
with the law of evolution as well as that of continuity, we 
have good grounds for trusting that, going on, we may 
become spirits and angels. The one transition is no greater 
than the other. There is, indeed, the dark gulf of death 
between ; but if the laws of evolution and continuity are good 
for anything, that break, like others, should be reckoned only 
a covered passage onward. 

It is true, we do not Know anything of such a higher life. 
Neither does the chicken before it has broken through its 
shell know anything of the world outside that unbroken wall 
around it. The grub at the bottom of the pool knows nothing cf 
the air above, nor of its life or denizens, to which, nevertheless, 
it will soon ascend. There is nothing in the mechanical or 
chemical properties of matter to give knowledge of life, or 
inform of consciousness. The ignorance of the lower about 
the higher, were it even an absolute incapability of conceiving 
it, would not make the higher life impossible. 
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Doubtless it will be objected that it is by the race, not by 
the individual, that progress in the world has been made. 
The evolution process is one only of types and species. 
While, therefore, it may point to a superhuman race here- 
after to be developed from man, there is nothing to be argued 

from it in favor of personal immortality. But the evolution 
process in the case of man works, in point of fact, as Wallace 
hass 30 well pointed out, in a radically different manner from 
wheat it did with the lower animals. With them it had 
wrought upon the physical system, perfecting the physical 
orgzaus and form. With man it takes a different and higher 
conaz-se. Development in man becomes inner, instead of 
oute=xr, mental instead of physical, spiritual instead of 
material; sweeping on, by the shifting of its scene, with 
vast ly greater speed and power, and achieving far grander 
victories. Why may we not suppose that, simultaneously 
witha this significant change of method and state, it changed 
also from a race development to a personal development? 
The consciousness that gave occasion for the one change — 
froma the physical to the mental evolution — would at the 
same time give opportunity for the other change — from the 
successive evolution of better species or individuals to a 
continuous evolution in the unbroken eternal life of each 
individial. The creatures below man had no power of com- 
prehending Nature’s plan, and voluntarily carrying on the 
progress of the world. But in man there has been reached 
a being capable of taking up Nature’s thought, and by its 
OWN creative energy freely carrying it forward. Through 
that combination of consciousness, memory, reason, and will 
which constitutes the personality of man he is able to advance 
Upon himself within his own life. The individual no longer, 
then, needs to be cleared from the path of progress as so 
much rubbish, but merely transferred to a fairer clime and 
fresher soil, when he has completed what growth is possible 
I this nursery of earth. The development of species gives 
Way now to the conscious development of the immortal 
Personality. 
Vou. XL. No. 161. 8 
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2. The eternity of the fundamental elements of nature 
suggests most strongly the eternity of the soul. 

‘*No proof of the soul’s immortality,” says Papillon, ‘is 
so strong as that from the necessary simplicity and eternity 
of all the principles of force.” Take the most fragile form, 
the most delicate substance you pleasc,— a withered leaf, a 
melting snow-flake, the gossamer of a spider’s web. No 
effort or device of art or science can enable you to get rid 
of its substance. Burn it with fire, the same amount of 
matter is still there, either in the ashes or the smoke. A 
balance delicate enough would show that it weighed as much 
as before. Crush it with a trip-hammer, scatter it to the 
ends of the earth, dissolve it with acids; the old shape, the 
old combinations disappear,— new ones succecd. But it is no 
new matter that arises; it is the original matter itself, in 
the same quantity and in the same constituent elements, that 
emerges in the new form. The same atoms of carbon and 
oxygen that fought together in the gaseous nebula, are 
with us to-day. They have witnessed the terrible struggle of 
fire and water that took place when the first rain fell upon 
the glowing rocks, and rose again in steam, that it might be 
condensed and descend in cooling vapor. They have seen 
the mountains reared on high and submerged again beneath 
the waters. They have built up the ferns of the carbonifer- 
ous age, and slept in hidden coal-beds, as many centuries as 
Rip Van Winkle slept years. Called out from their lurking 
place by miner’s pick and touch of fire, they have heated 
our houses, cooked our dinners, passed into the air around 
us, and to-day pass into our lungs and blood ; to-morrow, 
out azain, to be taken up by plant or vine, and recommence 
another cycle of existence. ‘Thus ceaselessly circulating from 
object to object, from form to form, nota single atom has 
ever yet been lost to the world. 

Indestructible and immortal as matter are also the forces 
of nature. I accept here, and make the basis of a spiritual 
argument, what Biichner urges as logically pushing one on 
to materialism. The physical forces revolve in the same 
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newe=rcnding circles, and emerge from any form in the same 
quia watity in which they enter. No force proceeds from or 
passes into nothing. It is the consequence of a preceding 
mot ion, and becomes immediately the cause of an equivalent 
sucetecding one. Not the fall of a single drop of water, nor 
a maotion of limb, nor a vibration of sunbeam, passes out 
of existence. Its form may have been changed. But 
through whatever transfurmations the cunning hicer may 
passes, however long it may sleep in any of its dynamic caves, 
he vw hho will pursue it long and carefully enough will find again 
at thane end the same quantity of force as at the beginning. 
If we had power to follow and detect the minutest effects of 
any qlisturbance we should find, as Mr. Babbage has pointed 
out, that each particle of existing matter must be a register 
of all that has happened. A movement anywhere in the 
worlai starts changes in other and larger portions of sur- 
rounding matter, which in turn, once moved, communicate 
motion to others in endless succession. When a man utters 
a syllable, though in the most secret recess, that syllable 
passing out of his mouth causes pulsations of the air, which 
expand in every direction till they have passed around the 
globe, and affect the whole atmosphere threugh all future 
time. When a man makes the slightest motion, he makes 
a certain impression on the waves of light, and prints on the 
substance around him or the luminiferous ether a photo- 
graph of the deed of that moment. No matter how many 
ceuturies ago the wave of light commenced its journey in 
the ethereal ocean, no matter what an infinity of space it 
has passed over, it will retain its identity through its whole 
course, so that there can be inferred from it just what dis- 
turbance of the ether started it, and even the chemical ele- 
ments found in its source. Moreover, as sound and light 
require a certain time to pass over space, it will be seen, as 
the author of The Stars and the Earth has pointed out, that the 
Various words and deeds of a man’s whole lifetime may be 
recorded in the air, and in the luminiferous ether at the 
Various distances off corresponding to the intervals of time 
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required to reach the different points: At the distance of 
twelve miles, the sounds of a minute ago; seven hundred 
and twenty miles away, the words said an hour previous. 
At the sun, the sights of eight minutes before; at Alpha 
Centauri, the scenes of three years agone; in the star 
Virgo of the constellation Lyra we should see going on the 
battles of the Austro-Prussian war. Ata star of the sixth 
magnitude, ve might behold the flash of the revolutionary 
cannon ; at the distance of a star of the twelfth magnitude, 
there might be seen the condition of the earth when Memphis 
was founded and Abraham wandered over Palestine, four 
thousand years ago. Thus the universe is, as Babbage sug- 
gests, one vast whispering-gallery and photograph-chamber, 
where the history of each individual is recorded indelibly. 
Were a being with eye and ear delicate enough to decipher 
these records ty move in toward the earth from the remotest 
bounds of space, this being would successively observe every 
scene in the earth’s whole past history. 

Such is the indestructibility of matter and force, such the 
permanent record of every one of its changes. There is 
clearly shown by it this truth at least, viz. that eternal life 
is not an impossible nor incredible thing for finite existence. 
There is strikingly exhibited the feasibility of an immortal 
existence for the soul, and that indestructible preserva‘ion 
and registration of past events and knowledge which, if not 
absolutely necessary to the maintenance of memory and 
personal identity, would certainly be most serviceable to it. 
And not only does it show the natural, scientific possibility 
of eternal existence for the finite, but it suggests emphatically 
whether it is in harmony with the imperishability of every 
other substantial existence that the soul should enjoy only 
the existence of a fleeting moment. Is it to be credited that 
brute matter is immortal, while the spirit that alone compre- 
hends it, that transforms it into shapes of beauty and intelli- 
gence and service, rearing with it pyramid and Parthenon and 
cathedral, carving from it forms that seem instinct with life, 
making it draw and push and lift and run and sew for him, 
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—can it be that this spirit is only the creature of an hour ? 
If every atom of most common, inert earth is indestructible, 
why are we to judge that this forceful personality must soon, 
beyond a peradventure, dissolve into nothingness? If every 
act and thought of a man is still inscribed and will forever leave 
its trace upon the vast sensitized plate of nature, wherefore 
shoul:] the man himself be removed utterly out of existence ? 
All these shows of sensible appearance, all these bubbles of 
phenomenal existence, all these indirectly inferred results 
of our experience to be immortal in substance, but the con- 
sciousness alone directly known — the sole assured reality 
—to be but so much dissolving mist in the sky of time! 
What greater improbability than this! 

Doubtless it will be said, that in material as in spiritual 
things every form, every aggregate, must perish; that life 
and mind will continue to live, as the heat and light of an 
extinguished flame, in their effects, — in diffused, latent, or 
transformed’ modes, — but in this there is no reason for 
supposing the personal identity is preserved, any more than 
the personal identity of the flame or continual heat-vibrations. 
The only things retaining an eternal identity are the indi- 
visible atoms, the units composing each varied aggregate. 
Very well, what else is the testimony of consciousness, 
except that the soul is just such an indivisible unit? Like 
Lucretius’s atoms, every personality ‘‘ stands firm in solid 
singleness.” The strongest acids of scientific and philosoph- 
ical analyses have failed to resolve the indivisible person 
into parts. Without this indecomposable unity of conscious- 
ness ‘‘ nothing,’ as Kant says, ‘“‘can be thought or known, 
hecause they could not be connected in one self-conscious- 
ness.” The self, then, is absolutely one —a spiritual monad, 
—and. like the material atom, no change can decompose its 
ultimate singleness into anything else. As “the particle of 
iron,” to use Biichner’s words, “ rushing along in the wheel 
of the locomotive, flashing through the sky in the meteor, or 
circulating in the veins of the poet's brow”’ has essentially 
the same qualities, eternal, inalienable, and untransferable, — 
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so, I say, the soul, wherever it shall go after its earthly 
existence, shall carry with it its own indivisible life, and its 
own inseparable, untransferable, indecomposable personality. 
The only way that it can cease to exist is by an absolute 
annihilation of its whole being — an event inconceivable as a 
result of natural processes, possible only by an exercise of 
the same divine power that created it. Whether it is likely 
that God would choose to interpose to aunihilate a soul is, 
of course, a question beyond the reach of science—a ques- 
tion, however, you will permit me to say, which in that court 
of religious inquiry where alone it can be legitimately dis- 
cussed cannot well receive any answer unfavorable to the 
purest hopes of the soul. 

8. A future life of the soul is suggested by the law of 
correlation. The harmony and completeness of both physical 
and human nature would seem to demand it. 

In all that part of the universe open to thorough examina- 
tion, viz. the surface of our globe, we find life everywhere 
abounding. The land has its two, four, or many-footed in- 
habitants; the waters are stocked with swimming denizens; 
the air with flying creatures. Even those parts of nature 
that seem to us uninhabited we find, on closer examination, 
to rejoice in animate existence. The torrid deserts and the 
polar sea and snow have their respective tribes. The pcol 
of water, that seems to us empty, swarms with millions of 
infusoria. The air is alive with pollen-germs, yeast-plants, 
and bacteria-spores. The depths of ocean teem with the 
hosts of globigerinae and countless other tiny forms of life. 
Every spot where animate existence can sustain itself, and 
add its mite to the world’s stock of happiness and service, is 
carefully utilized. 

But, if life exists only within these material conditions 
and visible form in which we see it, what an opposite spectacle 
does the rest of the universe exhibit! What infinite waste 
of space and energy! For in what proportion would the 
unoccupied space around our planetary system — extending, 
say, to the nearest fixed star —stand to the material plane- 
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tax-y matter, where life similar to our terrestrial life can 
exa=st? Asmillionsof millions toone. And what proportion 
of the mighty energy incessantly radiating from the sun is 
int<= reepted by the planetary system, and therefore (if there 
js mmo other kind of life than such as this terrestrial life) 
alo xmeofanyuse? Only, as Proctor tells us, one two hundred 
gnca&  thirty-millionth part. Surely, it seems, as he suggests, 
not atall in accordance with the economical utilization for 
life purposes of everything here on the earth’s surface that 
thesse enormous opportunities of space and supplies of first- 
class energy should be totally and continually squandered. 
It seems as if there must be some invisible life, which may be 
improving its opportunities. Whether or not there would be 
an incredible wastefulness in the absence of life everywhere 
gave on the surface of our globe, certainly there would be 
the strangest wastefulness in Nature developing and per- 
fecting with such care as she does reason and consciousness 
in man, and then, at the climax of success, blotting out her 
work. All the forces of the universe have co-operated to 
the production of the conscious individual. From age to 
age, as Mr. Darwin has been showing us, Nature has selected 
and preserved the best, till at last the reasoning personality, 
capable of progressing indefinitely within its own individual 
life, has been reached. Year by year, Nature has instructed 
the man in wisdom, righteousness, self-government, and 
capacity for useful action. And now, with this highest and 
most precious of earthly things, will Nature change her law, 
and, instead of preserving her best, undo all her previous 
work? Will Nature reverse her hitherto continuous as- 
cending course, subvert her grades of existence, and give the 
ascendency at last to the lowest forces of all, suddenly 
making vain all her previous travail and care and hard-earned 
Upward progress? Surely, this were a senseless squandering 
of Titanic forces, out of all harmony with that Nature which 
according a scientific axiom, always does its work, with the 
least possible expenditure of force. This were an incred 
ible wastefulness that can only be compared, as Mr. Alger 
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has so well done, to the tyrant’s mocking task, which Michael 
Angelo spurned, —to scrape up the snow in the Via Larga, 
and with his highest art mould from it a statue to dissolve 
in the glow of the Italian sun. 

Again, in the rest of nature we see a correlation of supply 
to every innate demand. Organs are fitted to their elements. 
Attractions are proportionate to distances. The oyster does 
not yearn to fly, nor the grasshopper to swim, nor the chicken 
to suckle. But when the young duckling scarce out of its 
shell betakes itself to the water, when the young bird hastens 
to try its wings, or the infant nestles for the mother’s breast, 
the instinct 1s a prophecy of that which shall meet its need. 
It is in the strength of this great law that the worm makes 
its chrysalis, the bird broods over its eggs,-or starts on its 
migrations. It is in reliance on this law that the scientific 
world, upon finding in a creature any faculty,— such, for 
example, as the power of vision,— affirms the existence in 
that creature’s habitat of the corresponding element of light; 
although, as in the case of the creatures recently found at 
great depths of the ocean, the previous calculations of scien- 
tific investigators had led them to believe sunlight could not 
penetrate to such depths. 

Now, if in the light of these great laws of nature we survey 
man, what do we see? Do we not observe in him the most 
deeply planted yearning for continued existence? the most 
universal, inborn instinct in a life beyond the grave? This 
yearning is not a mere shrinking from death, though even 
regarded in this light it would be in marked contrast to the 
absence of such shrinking in other domains of animal life. 
It is not a mere projection forward of our vital energy; for 
it is as active, or even more so, in old age and vital feeble- 
ness, as in health. It is a yearning for something which 
here we have had but a tasto of —a longing for the fulness 
of the divine light, waxing clearer to our eyes the more the 
veils of the flesh are thinned away. This instinct in another 
existence is common to the earliest and the latest times, 
the rudest savagery and the highest civilization. The burial 
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rites of the cave-dwellers of the stone age testify to it. And 
a Renan dedicates his Life of Jesus to the pure soul of his 
sister. The barbarians, who have not yet risen to a belief in 
a God, confide in a future existence of the soul; and the 
sceptics, who have outgrown the belief in Deity, still cherish 
in their heart of hearts this immortal faith. As the grub, in 
its prevising instinct, prepares for its transformation into the 
winged insect, so in the heart of man is the innate drawing 
toward a higher existence. 
“Here sits he, shaping wings to fly; 

His heart forebodes a mystery ; 

He names the name eternity.” 

With this forefeeling of a future life man has the limit- 
less desires and possibilities corresponding. The aspiration 
for perfection, for growth in knowledge and goodness, is an 
unending yearning and an unending capacity, save as anni- 
hilation may end it. The tablets of memory never come to 
anend. No heart loves so much that it could not love more. 
The more we know, the more we desire to know. Conscience 
is ever spurring us on towards the ever-receding geal of 
absolute rectitude and complete spiritual unfolding. Every 
achievement is to the earnest soul but the height where it 
awakens to the ambition of something grander, and takes a 
new start for the achievement of something better. Humanity 
in this world, then, is always incomplete. The greater the 
man’s achievement, the more conscious is he of his imperfec- 
tion; the wider the gap between his real and his ideal, the 
more manifest is it, even to the onlooker, that the human spirit 
has heights and depths which it has never measured, and 
can never experience in this hand-breadth of time and rough 
mould of clay. When a saint ora hero dies we feel, with 
fresh conviction, how inadequate a stage for the full drama 
of humanity is all that this earthly life can afford. Is it 
really all, or but a prologue to the swelling act of the im- 
perial theme ? 

Wherever else in nature we find an end naturally and 


actually reached, the result, whether great or small, is com- 
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plete and rounded. Individuals in a species may perish be- 
fore they have attained the full development normal to the 
species, but, as Horace Mann has pointed out,there is no 
whole species, no race, whose natural term of existence neces- 
sarily causes every one of its members to perish prematurely, 
before it has had half time enough to unfold its powers. 
When fruit or brute or our own bodies come to their normal 
end they fall into the granary of Nature as ripened pro- 
ducts, each having finished all it is capable of doing. But 
every single soul, if it dic with the body, dies unripe; a bud 
that has but commenced to develop; an existence whose 
possibilities of perfection can never be fulfilled here below. 
If such phenomena of immaturity, of unfinished beginnings, 
are sometimes seen elsewhere in nature, it is—as in the 
chrysalis, the egg, the embryo— the promise of a future ful- 
filment. Is man the one false prophecy of Nature? Is the 
world’s highest work its greatest discord? This grand 
cosmos itself has taught us to expect grand things of it; 
not such an impotent conclusion, such a flagrant anti-climax, 
as this. 

Such intimations and pregnant suggestions as to the possi- 
bility and provability of a future life may be drawn from 
nature and science. Of the local place and scenery and 
circumstances of that future life science can say nothing. 
All that science can contribute, is to show by its own physi- 
cal infinities and marvels, the boundless and hitherto un- 
imagined possibilities of the universe to shelter invisible 
life. The molecule, too fine for the most powerful micro- 
scope to discern, may be, say men of science, a stellar or 
planetary system ; and, on the other hand, the vast suns of 
our Milky Way may be, perhaps, but the atoms circulating in 
the veins of some creature as much larger than they as 
they are larger than their smallest constituent atoms. Our 
senses give us but the narrowest glance through the minut- 
est loophole at the infinite gradations of existence; and 
life in boundless quantity may exist both below and above 
the petty range of our powers. 
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Science, then, leaves the question entirely open, without 
the least unfavorable balance of presumption, to whatever 
positive proofs religion may bring forward, drawn from faith 
in the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. It is in the 
arguments furnished by a consideration of the only worthy 
conceivable action of an Infinite, Holy, and Perfect Father 
dealing with his conscious children that faith derives its best 
guarantees of a life beyond the grave. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
BY PROF. EDWIN C. BISSELL, D.D., HARTFORD, CT. 


IV.— DEUTERONOMY AND THE RELATED CODES. 

THE subject of the relation of the Pentateuchal codes was 
considered, in a number of important particulars, in the pre- 
ceding article. In the present one it will be concluded; the 
epecial point of view, however, being the code of Deuteronomy 
(chaps. xii—xxvi.), which will be compared with those asso- 
ciated with it as far as the legislation covers common ground. 
A matter of no less importance in the criticism — the laws of 
Deuteronomy which are original with that book, and the 
question of the harmony of Deuteronomy with itself and its 
historic surroundings — must be reserved for later treatment. 

1. Destruction of Idols and of Heathen Shrines in Canaan. 
—The code of laws found in Deuteronomy is consistently 
introduced (xil. 1) with the words: * These are the statutes 
and judgments which ye shall observe and keep in the land 
which the Lord God of thy fathers giveth thee as a possession.” 
And the first requirement is no less so (vs. 2-4): * Thou 
shalt utterly destroy all places where the nations whom thou 
drivest out serve their gods,’ etc. It is something to which 
attention lad been already repeatedly called in the prclim- 
inary history (iv. 15-19; vii. 5, 25, 26), and to which the 
present code also, under another form, reverts in this and a 
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subsequent chapter (xii. 29, 30; xx.18). Such a requirement, 
moreover, was naturally to be expected when the essential 
character of the Israelitic religion is considered as contrasted 
with that of the Canaanites. And that it is found in all phases 
of the Pentateuchal legislation will not surprise us when we 
reflect on the extreme difficulties that, notwithstanding, always 
attended its execution, even down to the Exile (Judg. ii. 2; 
vill, 24-27 ; xviii. 11 f.; 1 Kings xii. 25 f.). The Deuter- 
onomic form is somewhat more pictorial and detailed, but is 
no more emphatic than that of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 
xxiii. 24; cf. vs. 83; xxxiv. 12-17), or that of the middle 
books (Num. xxxili. 51, 52), and covers in general the same 
ground. We have alone in Deuteronomy and Exodus an 
allusion to the peculiar image of Astarte (rmos, mas), falsely 
rendered “ groves” in the common version, and in Numbers 
certain forms of idolatry are mentioned which do not appear 
in the other books (mst, cf Lev. xxvi. 1; noon dx mez). 
But as the former does not indicate a kind of false religion 
prevalent only in the earlier times, so the latter just as little 
are evidence of a later origin for the literature containing 
them. The “ Bamoth ” of Numbers (cf. Lev. xxvi. 30) are 
no doubt included in the more circumstantial description of 
Deuteronomy: “ All the places wherein the nations..... 
served their gods, upon the high mountains and upon the 
hills.” And while the word m-swa is not unknown to other 
biblical books (Prov. xviii. 11; xxv. 11), the thought ex. 
pressed by it here in connection with jax. whether it be that 
of an engraved stone or of an image made of stone, can only 
suggest the rudest forms of idolatry, which would hardly 
have been first introduced at the time of the Exile. Here, 
then, while we find the three codes differing, it is without 
disharmony. Each has its peculiar characteristics, and gives, 
in its own way, the one charge against the idolatry of Canaan ; 
but evidences of conflict or of widely diverse circumstances 
of time and place there are none. 

2. The Worship of Moloch.— Moloch (called also Molech, 
Milcom, Malcom, in the Bible) was a fire-god, allied to 
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Baal, and the tutelary divinity of the Ammonites. This 
people, as such, are first mentioned in Deuteronomy (ii. 20; 
ef. Gen. xix. 38), and continued to exist as a distinct nation 
down to the time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 6). In just 
what the worship of Moloch consisted is not altogether clear. 
But the weight of authority inclines to the view that children, 
having first been put to death, were actually consumed by 
fire in his honor.! Now, of the several codes, that of Exodus 
has nothing to say of this special form of idolatry. Deuter- 
onomy refers to it twice (xii. 31; xviii. 10); in the first 
instance, however, only in the form of an allusion to a 
horrible and apparently well-known custom of the heathen, 
without prohibiting it. In the second case, it is prohibited, 
but in the most general terms, and as subordinate to another 
and the principal matter. In neither case is the name of the 
god, which must have been familiar (cf. Amos v. 26), so much 
as mentioned. In the middle books, on the other hand (Lev. 
xviii. 21; xx. 2-5), the law appears in definite shape, and the 
name of the god is made particularly prominent, being found 
in both passages, and three times repeated in the longer one. 
Under such circumstances, it cannot be doubtful which form 
of the law is original; or better, which is the law, and which 
the warning that is based upon it. That of Leviticus is pre- 
supposed in Deuteronomy. As a statute, the latter would 
be quite too indefinite without the other; in fact, it would 
be unintelligible. 

It may be noted, also, in passing, that we have here in 
Leviticus itself an example of the repetition of a law in an 
enlarged form —a proceeding which the later critics find so 
difficult to understand, in the case of separate Pentateuchal 
books, on the supposition that they all originated in the 
Mosaic period. It is assumed that this Levitical legislation 
belongs to one, and that a late, period. Why, then, this 
iteration within the space of two chapters? It is not to be 
overlooked that with the Hebrew there was no stronger form 
of emphasis than just such a repetition. In this case, thero- 
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fore, as in others, it was with them no literary defect to repeat 
a law which was to be modified or amended, or to repeat a 
law without essential change to which special importance 
was attached; its importance was thereby only the more 
enhanced. 

We find, morcover, in one of these passages (Lev. xx. 4, 5), 
the possibility intimated in the very law itself that it might 
not be executed, and provision made for such a contingency. 
With what propriety, then, can the failure to execute a Pen- 
tateuchal law be considered as conclusive evidence of the 
non-existence of that law ? 

And still further, there is abundant evidence that the 
present law, whether first promulgated in Moses’ time or in 
Josiah’s time, was at no time fully obeyed, up to the period 
of the Captivity, and even later (1 Kings xi. 5; 2 Kings iu. 
27; xvi. 3; Isa. xxx. 33; Jer. vii. 81; Zeph. i. 5). 

3. Destruction of Canaanitish Citves. — With a regulation 
peculiar to itself concerning other cities on which war should 
be made (xx. 10-15), the Deuteronomic code combines, also, 
rules of warfare to be observed in the case of the cities of 
Canaan (xiii. 18-19; xx. 15-18, 19, 20; cf. vii. 1-6). In 
this particular, however, it had been anticipated by the pre- 
vious books (Ex. xxiii. 23, 24, 27-33; xxxiv. 12-16; Num. 
xxxiii. 50-56), and while repeating for substance the injunc- 
tions there laid down, directly refers to them in the words, 
“ As the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.”’ It might be 
claimed, it is true, that this citation is only of the Book of 
the Covenant. But there is nothing gained by excluding the 
passage in Numbers. It contains nothing new or peculiar of 
any sort by which a later origin could be predicated for it. 
The Deuteronomic law, morcover, plainly distinguishes in its 
introduction betweg: a new and an old element in itself. 
“Thus shalt thou Yo unto all the cities very far off from 
thee, which are not..... of these nations here [Note the 
correspondence with the supposed situation of Moses]. But 
of the cities of these peoples ..... thou shalt save alive 
nothing that Lreathes,.....as the Lord thy God hath com- 
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manded thee” (vs. 15-17). The sweeping form of the 
command, too, agrees better with Numbers than with Exodus, 
where a gradual driving out is in view. ‘ By little and little 
I will drive them out from before thee, until thou be in- 
creased and inherit the land” (Ex. xxiii. 30). And it may 
be remarked, incidentally, that this law, in any of its three 
forms, would be an anachronism in any period of Israelitish 
history subsequent to the time of David. 

4. Forbidden Mourning Customs.— At Deut. xiv. T, 2. we 
find heathenish mourning customs forbidden, such as shaving 
the head and cutting the flesh. The motive assigned is that 
Israel is a holy people to the Lord their God, and has been 
chosen by him for a peculiar possession from all the peoples 
of the earth. Parallel passages are only found in Leviticus 
(xix. 27, 28; xxi. 5, the latter for the priests), and they 
show no essential differences, certainly none that indicate a 
later origin. There is nothing, indeed, to stand in the way 
of the traditional view, that the Deuteronomic law here is a 
repetition of the Levitical, and that both belong to the earli- 
est period. On thecontrary, it is strongly supported by the 
marked hortatory and rhetorical character of the former, 
nicely harmonizing, as it does, with tle supposed circum- 
stances of its promulgation. We find, moreover, in this con- 
nection a striking disproof of the position that the code of 
Deuteronomy originated in Josiah’s time. The prophet Jere- 
miah began his work in the eleventh year of this king’s reign. 
And yet we discover numerous passages (vii. 29; xvi. 6, 7; 
xli. 5; xvii. 5; xlviii. 37) in bis propheey where the mourn- 
ing customs — here so emphatically forbidden — are recog- 
nized as fully in vogue, and the prophet’s attitude towards 
them is by no means such as it must necessarily have been if 
they had been the product of his own age, or, much more (as 
some suppose), of his own pen. It is simply one instance, 
of many, where a Pentateuchal law had so far fallen into dis- 
use that even a true prophet can seem to act in almost total 
unconsciousncss of it. 


5. Food as Clean and Unclean.— The long passage, Deut. 
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xiv. 8-20, treats of the various kinds of food which the Israel- 
ites were forbidden or allowed to eat, and there is every 
reason for believing that it is based on the still longer passage, 
Lev. xi. 1-21, 22-48, where alone in the Pentateuch, out- 
side of Deuteronomy, this most important topic of the cere- 
monial law is dealt with. Such a conclusion is forced upon 
us not alone by the minute dependence of the Deuteronomic 
form of the law, in the matter of arrangement and language, 
on that of Leviticus, but also, and especially, by its note- 
worthy variations. For example, Deuteronomy, instead of 
saying with Leviticus, simply, that all quadrupeds that divide 
the hoof and chew the cud may be used as food, proceeds to 
specify, as well it might on the entrance into Canaan, a 
number of varieties under this head. And then, secondly, 
while faithfully enumerating the three classes — quadrupeds, 
fishes, and fowls — of Leviticus prohibited as food, it omits to 
mention a fourth class, reptiles, eight species of which are 
forbidden in the other code. And still further, it passes over 
in silence a list of insects, including locusts, that in Leviti- 
cus are allowed as food. Now, both the additions and 
omission are significant, being precisely such as might most 
naturally have been expected under the circumstances. In 
Canaan, into which the sons of Israel are just now passing, 
the quadrupeds particularly named in Deuteronomy are 
those which would be their main dependence for food. On 
the other hand, the reptiles prohibited in Leviticus, but 
passed over in Deuteronomy, are such as in their new home, 
they would have neither occasion nor desire to eat. While 
the several varieties of locusts allowed to be eaten by the 
Levitical legislation (xi. 22, 23), and the following details 
(vs. 24-43), are apparently left unnoticed in Deuteronomy 
for the reason given by Rielim,! because the latter contents 
itself with calling attention, to this extent, to the express 
provisions of the old law. Indeed, the enlargement in Leviti- 
cus is devoted merely to an explanation of what is meant by 
psn y7@, forbidden in both codes. At least the practice of 
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John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4) shows that the omission in 
Deuteronomy to cite locusts as permitted food was not under- 
stood as an interdiction of them. 

But this is not all. A singular textual variation already 
alluded to sets, as it would seem, almost beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the dependence of the Deuteronomic form of the 
law on the other. In the Levitical code (vs. 14), according 
to the common version, the following species of unclean birds 
are named, “the vulture and the kite, after its kind.” In 
Deuteronomy (vs. 18) these become, “ And the glede, and 
the kite, and the vulture, after its kind.” If, now, we place 
the original words of both codes, as they appear in the present 
text, side by side, we shall see how the discrepancy was possi- 
ble and most likely arose. 

(Lev.) AMT PIER MAN 
(Deut.) Rosa PASM Maher MT 

A copyist readin Deuteronomy nx" for mx5 a most natural 
and not infrequent mistake; and then he, or some one else, 
added mx= in its phonetic form (m5), since being found in 
Leviticus, this species could not be properly omitted here. 
The Targum and the Vulgate agree, indeed, with the present 
textofDeuteronomy. But the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
LXX, as we!l as four Hebrews mss. cited by Kennicott, read 
in harmony with Leviticus, mxsmns , as the first species, in- 
stead of mxem, and it seems reasonably certain that this was 
the original text of both codes. Dillmann! and Delitzsch ? 
think that there should be no doubt of it. 

6. Animals eaten to be Properly Slaughtered.— With the 
law just noticed there fitly connects itself this one forbidding 
as food the flesh of animals accidentally killed, or dying a 
natural death. It is really the old Noachian precept (Gen. 
ix. 4) in another form, which forbade eating the blood with 
the flesh (cf. Deut. xii. 16, 24; xv. 23), and which was held 
by the Jews of later times to be binding on all proselytes (cf. 

Acts xv. 20, 29; xxi. 25). The present enactment is found 
in each of the three codes, but with considerable difference of 
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detail. The differences will be best displayed by placing the 
several codes side by side. 
Ex. xxii. 30. Tev. xvii. 15. Dent. xiv. 21. 
‘Flesh torn in the fidd “Every soul that eats “Ye shail not eat of 
ye shall not eat; yeshall of a carcase (M573), or a carcase (7553). to the 
cast tt to the dogs.” what was torn of wild stranger who is in thy gates 
° beasts, be he citizen or thou shalt give it, that he 
stranger... shall be unm may eat it; or thou mayest 
clean until the evening.” _ sell it to the foreigner.” 
One thing strikes us at once on looking at these laws, and is 
very instructive as it respects the form of the Pentateuchal 
legislation as a whole, that, while the same general principle 
underlies them all, there has not been the lcast apparent 
effort made to bring them into a merely formal, literary har- 
mony. They seem to have been confidently entrusted, just 
as they are, not only to the good sense, but to the good will 
of contemporaries and of posterity. Moreover, their very 
diversity of form, like the costumes of strange peoples mingled 
together in the same city, often enables us the better to local- 
ize them and assign them their true place in the history of 
Israel. In the present case there is nothing strange in the 
fact that the more technical and concise Levitical code, fol- 
lowed here by Deuteronomy, should use the term “ carcase ” 
instead of the circumlocution of Exodus, or that it should 
otherwise repeat, as not overlooking it, the prohibition in its 
original form. Again, it is not singular, but quite in keep- 
ing with the circumstances, that the law in its Levitical shape, 
as applicable especially to life in camp, should put both citi- 
zens and strangers under thesame rule; while the Deuteron- 
omic, looking toward changed conditions in Palestine, takes 
on a considerably milder form as it respects the latter. In 
fact, the permission to sell the carcases of fallen animals to 
“ foreigners’? would have been without special pertinence 
during the forty years’ wanderings. Such a class was then 
almost entirely wanting; while the stranger (73), belonging 
toa wholly different category, was necessarily subjected, as 
we have seen, to Israelitish laws. And, further, it is natural 
and fully answers to supposed historical relations, that in 
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Leviticus, the law for the priest alone excepted (xxii. 8), 
there should be a letting up in the severity of the restrictions 
imposed in the matter before us, with clear reference, again, 
to the difficulty of obtaining food of any sort during the long 
sojourn in the wilderness; while in buth the carliest and 
latest forms of the law, no such contingency being directly 
in view, the prohibition is absolute. For it is clear that 
mere ceremonial uncleanness, from which one might be freed 
by simple ablutions in water, and lasting only until evening, 
could not have been regarded as a complete interdiction. 
And, finally, it is natural to find the more developed form 
of the law in Deuteronomy, rather than in Exodus. It is 
true that both alike are of the nature of prohibitions, but it 
is only this one of all the codes, that makes the distinction 
between Israelites and strangers. This shows a growth in the 
sentiment that the people of God were to be a holy people. 

7. The Sabbatic Year.— The term “Sabbatic Year” is 
found ouly in Leviticus ; but there is no doubt that the 
same thing is referred to in all the three constituent parts of 
the legislation (Ex. xxiii. 9-11; Lev. xxv. 1-7; Deut. xv. 
1-11). That of Exodus could not, indeed, be properly un- 
derstood, might be open to a wholly false interpretation, with- 
out the limitations offered by the code of tle middle books. 
And that of Deuteronomy is no less dependent, being really a 
result of experience in the practical workings of the law. 
For the temporary release of a poor debtor had come to be 
demanded from the circumstance that during the Sabbatic 
year he was naturally less able to meet any indebtedness which 
he might have incurred. To say, with some, that the code 
in Exodus recognizes no absolute period of rest fur the whole 
people and land at once is to overlook the context (vs. 12), 
Where the obligatory universal rest of the Sabbath directly 
appears as the norm of the new regulation. It is truce that 
the Levitical code positively enjoins rest on the seventh year, 
while that of Exodus does so only constructively; never- 
theless, it does it. The command to sow the fields six years, 
taken in connection with the fact that one might not harvest 
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crops on the seventh year, might be considered an indirect, 
but no less a real injunction to desist from agricultural pur- 
suits during that year. As thus considered, the three 
forms of the law nicely fit together, like so many mutually 
dependent pieces of a mechanism. To substitute one for 
the other, or to regard them as representing a slow develop- 
ment, the form in Leviticus being the final outcome, is clearly 
impossible. The close relation of Deuteronomy to Exodus 
here is shown by the unusual word eev, occurring in both, 
and in the entire Pentateuch only found in these sections ; 
while to the code of Leviticus it holds, as we have already 
intimated, the relevancy of a by-law, intended to guard 
against a possible evil consequence of the original enact- 
ment. It may be observed, moreover, incidentally, that the 
tithe enjoined for every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, 29), seems 
to presuppose the institution of the Sabbatic year as such. 
Otherwise, there would be needful a double system of reckon- 
ing, one on the basis of seven years, with respect to the year 
of release, and one on the basis of three years, with respect 
to the tithe. Now, the two exactly harmonize in the cycle 
of seven years, the special tithe falling on the third and sixth, 
and there being none at all on the seventh year. 

8. Release of Hebrew Servants.— Associated with the Sab- 
batic year and the law concerning the release of debtors we 
find an enactment relating to the discharge of Hebrew ser- 
vants. Asa rule such service was in repayment of debts, the 
meeting of which was otherwise impossible. Each of the 
three codes takes cognizance of the matter, devoting to it 
nearly the same amount of space, but in other respects having 
many points of divergence, though all are within the bounds 
of perfect harmony (Ex. xxi. 2-6; Lev. xxv. 89-46; Deut. xv. 
12-18). It is with these divergences that we have here prin- 
cipally todo. Exodus, for example, speaks only of Hebrew 
nen as servants; so, too, Leviticus. But Deuteronomy 
specifies also women of the nation, who, in a similar way, 
and for a similar reason, may have sold themselves into bond- 
age to their Hebrew brethren. The first code, again, enjoins 
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that after six ycars of service— having no direct reference 
however, to the Sabbatic year — these bondmen are to go free. 
As they came, s0 are they tu go; that is, without compen- 
sation from their masters. With this— excepting only a new 
period of release to be hereafter noted — Leviticus agrees. 
Deuteronomy, however, as in the former case, has an impor- 
tant addition. Exactly as they came they are not to go. 
They are to be set free, but not sent away empty. They are 
to be loaded down (p=:sn) with gifts from the flock, the thresh- 
ing-floor, and wine-press, in remembrance of the fact of a once 
common bondage in Egypt. The first code, still further, 
commands that in case a Hebrew servant elects to remain 
permanently in the service of the Hebrew master, a contract 
to that effect may be made, slave and master appearing before 
the Lord (i.e. the priest or judge who represented him), and 
the master there, against the post of the door, boring with an 
awl the ear of his slave as a symbol of his servitude. Of 
this Leviticus has nothing, another limitation already hinted 
at, the year of jubilee, being in view. And Deuteronomy, 
properly enough, from its new point of observation, changes 
it in so far as that it does not require, in the ceremony 
described, appearing “ before the Lord.”” It might be per- 
formed, in the case of men-servants and maid-servants alike, 
at the owner's house. Now, thus far, excepting only the pro- 
vision respecting the year of jubilee, whose relations to the 
present law remain to be considered, there is nothing that 
requires any disturbance of the relative position of the codes, 
as fixed by tradition and history. There is only the natural 
expansion in Deuteronomy which its whole spirit and the 
alleged circumstances of its origin might have led us to 
expect. | 
But as yet we have failed to notice a peculiarity of Leviti- 

cus besides its introduction of the year of jubilee, which, 
according to some, shows a development beyond the plane of 
Deuteronomy. It forbids in the most emphatic language 
treating the Hebrew brother as a slave (vs. 39, 42,45). Itis 
not for a moment to be forgotten that he is still a “ brother 
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of the children of Israel.” I have called this a peculiarity of 
Leviticus. It is so only tn outward form. The spirit of it 
appears just as clearly in Deuteronomy, and the form in which 
it is there clothed is not one whit less striking or impressive. 
He is to be enriched with presents on the ground of a com- 
mon brotherhood and a former common thraldom in Egypt. 
The author of Deuteronomy, with the passage in Leviticus 
before his eyes, might, indeed, have consciously and deliber- 
ately chosen so to express himself, putting thus in the con- 
crete and in the form of an illustration what is there abstractly 
enjoined. 

But how is to be explained the provision of Leviticus that 
a Hebrew servant is to remain with his master till the year of 
jubilee? Is it not a clear contradiction of that which speaks 
of a term of six years and of the so-called perpetual servitude 
of the other codes? By no means. It simply offers still 
another limitation to the principal injunction of the code, 
showing, in fact, how i was related to the year of jubilee. 
The observance of such a year had been independently 
enjoined (Lev. xxv.). And it was to forestall possible con- 
flict, not to precipitate it, that the matter is here treated. 
The law respecting six years of service is not repealed, but so 
far modified, as well as that of otherwise life-long servitude, as 
that both kinds of service should terminate with the year of 
jubilee. To suppose that the Levitical code was meant to 
stand by itself, as a later form of the other two, is to be 
guilty of the absurdity of supposing that any one in that 
later period could be capable, in the face of his own appeal 
for brotherly consideration and leniency, of condemning a 
Hebrew servant, willing or not, to serve out the whole period, 
long or short, that preceded the year of jubilee. Hence the 
only reasonable conclusion is, that these different forms of the 
law, as in other cases, were simply meant to supplement, and 
not to obstruct or supersede one another. 

9. Animal Sucrifices to be Faultless.— The Deuteronomic 
code (xvii. 1; cf. xv. 21) like the Levitical (xxii. 19-7) 
allows for sacrifice only such animals as are absolutely with- 
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out blemish. The same gencral term is used in the original 
of both codes for blemish (c') ; but the Levitical alone gives 
anything like a detailed list of defects to be reckoned under 
that category. How either priest or layman could have de- 
termined what, in the eye of the law, constituted a blemish 
without some such guide as is furnished by the legislation of 
the middlé books of the Pentateuch, it is not easy to sec. 
Deuteronomy furnishes only a hint in that direction, and in 
its almost studied generalization (27 57 5D and 395.525 5D) 
seems clearly to presuppose information as obtainable from 
other sources. Malachi (i. 8) is the first of the prophets to 
refer definitely to the subject, and it is in such a way as tu 
give anything but encouragement to the theory of a poste 
exilian origin of the law in Leviticus. 

10. Oppression of the Poor and Strangers. — A serics of 
enactments enjoining kind treatment of the poor and strangers 
appears in each of the several codes. All are of like tenor. 
That of Exodus (xxii. 21-24) treats of the stranger, the 
widow, and fatherless ; to mishandle or afflict them is to expose 
one’s self to the severest visitations of the divine judgments. 
Leviticus (xix. 13, 33, 34) and Deuteronomy alike (xxiv. 14, 
15; cf. xvi. 19, 20) direct the attention particularly to hired 
servants, whether citizens or strangers: their wages are to be 
promptly paid, and they are to be in nowise oppressed. Both 
the latter codes are remarkable for the motives given for 
obedience. The former says (vs. 383): “ The stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be as one born among you; ..... for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” The latter (vs. 15): 
“For he is poor, and settcth his heart upon it [the money 
due]; lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it be a sin 
unto thee.”?’ There is nothing here to show that the Levitical 
law is a later development, but rather the reverse. It alone 
of the three glances backward to the land of Egypt. Yet 
this must be looked upon as simply fortuitous. The three 
forms of the law are all from one period, and only serve to 
enforce by repetition and the urging of different incentives the 
same obligation of tenderness toward the weak and helpless. 
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11. Number of Witnesses in Capital Cases. — The Deuter- 
onomic law relating to idolatry (xvii. 2-7; xiii. 1-19) is, in 
general, but an expansion of the brief regulation of the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex. xxii. 19). It has one important speci- 
fication, however, in which it covers ground common to that 
of the middle books. In Numbers (xxxv. 80) it is forbidden 
to put to death one charged with murder on the testimony 
of a single witness ; there must be witnesses. In Deuteron- 
omy (xvii. 6; cf. xix. 15), on the other hand, the number 
of witnesses declared to be necessary in such cases is fixed 
expressly at two or three; and, still further, it is made binding 
on these witnesses, in the execution of the sentence, to raise 
their own hands first against the criminal. Can it be con- 
sidered in any sense probable that this legislation in Numbers 
originated after that of Deuteronomy, especially in view of 
the uniform Jewish practice, which was undoubtedly based 
on Deuteronomy (John viii. 17; Acts vii. 58; Heb. x. 28)? 
In the introduction to the Additions to Daniel! it is shown 
to be likely that the Book of Susanna had for its real object 
a reform in the method of conducting legal processes, and 
especially to correct abuses springing from the dominance of 
the principle that two witnesses were sufficient to convict of 
the most heinous offeuces. 

12. Magical Arts and Divination. —There was nothing 
more common among all the peoples of antiquity, including 
the inhabitants of Canaan and adjacent lands, than the prac- 
tice of magic in some of its numerous forms. Ancient Egypt 
abounded in it, and the monuments of Assyria and Babylon 
show that these nations, in their religious, social, and even 
political life, were no less under its influence. And as one 
of the most subtle and fascinating forms of idolatry, it was 
natural that the Mosaic law should take cognizance of it, and 
denounce the severest penalties against it. In this particular 
all the codes agree; there is not one of them that does not 
adjudge so gross a violation of its fundamental principles as 
worthy of death (Ex. xxii. 17; Lev. xix. 26, 81; xx. 6, 27; 
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ef. Num. xxiii. 23; Deut. xvin. 9-14). But there is a 
marked gradation in the fulness and emphasis with which 
the several books characterize this sin. Exodus speaks only 
of the female magician (mpvsz) ; Leviticus and Numbers of 
five other sorts; while Deuteronomy combines in its list all 
of them together under their technical names (having the 
masculine gsc, however), adds to them three other kinds not 
fonnd in the parallel accounts, and puts the sin on a level 
with the offering of human sacrifices. There is but one con- 
clusion to be drawn from such a fact, and it is far enough 
from agreeing with that theory of gradual development for 
these laws, with Leviticus and Numbers at its crown, that 
has sprung up in our times. <And the history of the matter 
as it appears in the Hebrew literature is quite as irreconcilable 
a factor in such a theory. Centuries previous to the time 
when, according to our critics, the code of Deuteronomy 
began to have force, during the reign of Israel's first king 
(1 Sam. xv. 23; xxviii. 7-9), we already find its severe 
penalties executed against this crime; and long after the 
supposed post-exilian introduction of the Levitical legislation 
it still continues to flourish, and remains a prominent sin of 
the intractable people of the Exodus down to the Christian 
era (Zech. x. 2; Mal. iii. 25).} 

13. Cities of Refuge. — No less prevalent than superstition 
and idolatry among the peoples with whom Israel had tu do 
was the immemorial practice of blood-revenge. The Shemitic 
races, it is well known, were particularly given to it, and are 
6o to this day. To what terrible excesses it naturally led, 
since retaliation in its turn provoked retaliation, what wild 
feuds arose among families, which could only be suppressed 
by their total extermination, may readily be conceived; in 
fact, is matter of history, sacred, as well as profane. This 
terrible custom, now, the Mosaic laws aimed not to do away 
with, for i@ was founded in a natural and proper sentiment 
of justice, but to restrict and regulate in keeping with the 
spirit of all its institutions. Murder was a crime against 
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- society, indeed, but a greater crime against God. He would 
avenge. The man-slayer should be his instrument, and no 
longer self-appointed and self-moved. At the same time 
there must be scrupulous care exercised. It was only the 
guilty who should suffer. Provision should be made not only 
that fathers should not be put to death for sons and sons for 
fathers (Deut. xxiv. 16), but to rescue the involuntary homi- 
cide himself from the hands of offendcd relatives while their 
‘* blood was hot.’”? This was the real occasion for the cities 
of refuge. And the three codes present the matter much as 
we might expect them to do on the supposition that they 
appear in chronological order, and that all of them originated 
Within the Mosaic period. The Book of the Covenant (Ex. 
xxi. 18) recognizes the necessity for a law on the subject, and 
announces that some place will be provided to which one 
accidentally taking the life of another may flee and be safe. 
In the fuller legislation of the Book of Numbers (xxxv. 1-38), 
in natural connection with instructions concerning the Le- 
vitical cities, such provision is duly made, and a sufficient 
number of conveniently situated asylums of this sort appointed. 
In Deuteronomy (iv. 1-43) we find Moses, in harmony with 
the law of the middle books, designating three cities of refuge 
on the eastern side of the Jordan; and subsequently, Joshua 
(Josh. xxi. 18, 21, 27) selecting the other three called for by 
the statutes on the western side. The Deutcronomic code 
(xix. 1-18; ef. xxiv. 16), evidently presupposing what Moses 
is recorded as doing previously (iv. 41-43), is much of the 
nature of a commentary on the law in Numbers. It makes 
still more explicit by illustration what class of persons might 
find domicile within the refuge-cities (vs. 4,5), gives compre- 
hensive though brief directions for rendering the cities easily 
accessible, and, what is most important of all for our investi- 
gations, adds the concession that, on certain conditions, three 
cities more,-making nine in all, may be used for thtis purpose. 
The conditions are, that the people prove obedient and faith- 
ful — which, unhappily, they do not —and their boundaries 
are ultimately enlarged to the extent promised to Abraham 
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(Gen. xv. 18). In this provision for additional cities found 
in Deuteronomy critics of the Wellhausen school profess to 
find a special stumbling-block. They do not see how it is 
possible that such a concession could have been made in 
Deuteronomy, if it be the latest form of the law, in the face 
of the allotment of six cities for that purpose in Numbers. It 
is only, however, because they are unwilling to acknowledge 
that Moses was equally concerned in both codes. If it be 
granted, as it should be, that he was fully competent (always, 
of course, under divine direction) to modify as circumstances 
might demand his own earlier regulations, the difficulty at 
once disappears. On the other hand, from their own point 
of view, we do not sec how the difficulty is made any less 
serious by supposing that the legislation of Numbers, if it 
followed long after that of Deuteronomy, would venture so 
to counterwork established and ostensibly Mosaic institutions 
as to ordain that three of its six cities of refuge should be on 
the eastern side, and three on the western side of the Jordan, 
when the Deuteronomic code (xix. 7-9), taken by itself, as it 
is assumed it should be, allows but three cities altogether for 
such a purpose, or six on the western side on conditions that 
were never actually complicd with. No one can fail to see 
that this horn of the dilemma is fully as embarrassing as the 
other. 

14. Bearing False Witness. — In addition to the regula- 
tion already considered concerning the number of witnesses 
needful to establish capital offences, there is another in the 
Pentateuch relating to the bearing of false witness. Its first 
appearance is in the Decaloguc itself, and then again in the 
same Book of the Covenant (Ex. xxiii. 1, 3), forming what 
Ewald and others name a “ pentade,” that is a law having 
five separate injunctions. all sustaining a relation more or less 
close with a central theme. The ‘* pentade”’ here, however, 
is somewhat arbitrarily made up, and might be considerably 
enlarged by adding the prohibitions recorded or implied in 
vs. 6, 8, immediately following. The same topic is taken up 
in Leviticus (xix. 11, 15, 16), but in a very general way, 
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covering in the main the same ground, but with no greater 
fulness, and much less definiteness, than Exodus. It is not 
till we come to Deuteronomy (xix. 16, 21) that we find any- 
thing like detail. Here directions are given concerning what 
is to be done to test the matter whether a witness be true or 
false; and in case he is proved false, what penalty is to be 
visited upon him. The other two codes seem, certainly, to 
be before the legislator of Deuteronomy, and his direct object 
to supplement them. And of the last two, if one’s judgment 
is to be based solely on the laws in form and substance as they 
now appear, there could be no reason for assigning a later 
date to that of Leviticus. 

15. Rights of Inheritance. — The unwritten law of inher- 
itance in Israel was that the cldest legitimate son should be 
his father’s heir, receiving a double portion of all his pos- 
sessions, the father’s special blessing, and all other rights 
and privileges appertaining to the proper head of the family. 
This law is recognized by incidental allusions in the history 
and the codes, but is nowhere made the subject of an enact- 
ment, except in the way of restriction or supplement. Deu- 
teronomy, for example, provides against the possible partiality 
of a father for the first-born son of a favorite wife, (xxi. 15- 
17), pronibiting his making him his heir in preference to the 
real first-born ; while Numbers (xxvii. 1 ff.; xxxvi.; cf Josh. 
xvii. 3 f.) provides for the case where there are no children 
save daughters, constituting them equal heirs of their father’s 
estate, on the understanding that they marry within their own 
tribe. In the same connection, it is shown what is to be done 
if there are no children at all. The second case is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, from the fact that it is special 
legislation, and arose, in its original form, from an actual 
appeal to Moses ou the part of the daughters of a man who had 
died leaving noson. Moreover, it was subsequently amended 
because of a similar direct appeal to the lawgiver in view of 
certain difficulties expected to arise under it if it were left as 
first drafted. It is quite probable that the legislation in 
Deuteronomy was the result of a similar though unrecorded 
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emergency. Such instances, in fact, serve to account, in some 
measure, for the journal-like character of a large portion of 
the Pentateuchal laws. So-called discrepancies are often 
nothing more or less than amendments called forth by altered 
circumstances, or revision suggested by further thought. In 
the case before us there is certainly no just occasion for 
predicating a later date for the law in its Levitical form. We 
see, indeed, the very circumstance of the history that called 
it forth passing before our eyes. And incidentally, attention 
may be called to the fact that the Deuteronomic code at this 
point makes use of the otherwise unused expression of Jacob 
in his address to Reuben, found in a document usually 
ascribed to the second Elohist (cf. with Deut. xxi. 17; Gen. 
xlix. 3, ss rece). 

16. The Property of a Brother Israelite. — In Deut. xxii. 
1—4 we have the command to restore the straying animal of a 
brother, or anything else he may have lost. And added to 
this is another of similar import, to the effect that help is to 
be given in case the animal of a brother falls under its burden. 
It is altogether but a somewhat changed reproduction of a 
passage in Exodus (xxili. 4, 5), which, however, contains 
the thought that this brother whose animal is astray or in 
trouble is one with whom the person addressed is not on 
friendly terms. Still, the epithet “ brother ” used in Deuter- 
onomy may be understood as comprehending the special case 
mentioned in Exodus, together with all others of a similar 
character; while this form of the code alone extends the rule 
to anything which might be lost (nazs. only used elsewhere in 
Ex. xxii. 18 and in the codes of the middle books; Lev. v. 22, 
23). Considering, moreover, the secondary character of the 
legislation in Deuteronomy, it is remarkable to what extent its 
language differs from that of Exodus, while expressing the same 
same general thought(ms is used forrsn, bes for y=, o*p forsts). 

17. Kindness to Animals. —In harmony with the fourth 
commandment, which enjoins rest for animals as well as 
man, we find in Deuteronomy (xxi. 6, T) the command not 
to destroy a bird and its young or egys at the same time. 
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Doubtless the purpose of the law was partly economic; but 
the special motive urged. “that it may be well with thee,” 
shows that higher considerations also ruled (cf. Ex. xxiil. 
19; xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21; xxv. 4). It seems to be but 
another specification, or illustration, under the law given in 
Leviticus (xxii. 28) which prohibits the killing of an animal 
and its young, “ whether it be a cow or ewe,” both in one 
day. There is no evidence whatever that the Deuteronomic 
law antedates the Levitical. The one looks simply toward 
the open fields and ordinary life; the other, towards the 
sanctuary and its sacrifices. 

18. Mixing Diverse Things. —The law in Deuteronomy 
against sowing a field with d verse seed, ploughing with an 
ox and an ass yoked together, wearing garments of mingled 
woollen and linen, and forbidding one sex to wear the clothing 
of the other (xxii. 5, 9-11) is, as it would appear, but an 
enlargement of that of Leviticus (xix. 19), two of the par- 
ticulars being precisely the same, and the unlike one in the 
latter code — that cattle of diverse kinds shall not be allowed 
to gender together — not being of such a nature as to sug- 
gest priestly improvements of a later date. The peculiar dual 
form (e*xt>) is found only in these two places. The same is 
true of the word usc, which is explained in the more popular 
code as meaning a material made up of woollen and linen. 
Deuteronomy speaks of “ vineyard,” in place of * field ’”’ found 
in Leviticus; but it is an unimportant variation. The motive 
urged in Deuteronomy for not sowing with diverse seeds is 
worthy of notice (space). ‘lest it be made holy,” that is, 
be confiscated to feed the priests and Levites of the sanctuary 
(cf. Lev. vi. 11). 

19. Fringes on the Garment. —In the Book of Numbers (xv. 
37-41) Moses is represented as enjoining upon the Israel- 
ites, in the name of the Lord, that they should wear fringes 
(ms*x) on the borders of their garments (ce 3), and that 
these fringes be ornamented with a ribbon of blue (rbsn b=rp). 
the whole to be a memorial of what God had done for them 
and of their duty to him. In Deuteronomy (xxii. 12) the 
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word “borders”? is changed to “four borders,” for ‘ gar- 
ments’? we have “ upper garment” (mses, cf. nx. xxii. 26), 
and the fringes themselves, instead of rx-x (found only here 
and in Ezek. viii. 3) are called csbsa (cf. 1 Kings vii. 17). All 
the changes seem to be in the interest of clearness and defi- 
niteness. The employment of rsx (from yx, fo bloom) in 
Ezekiel has no bearing on its use here, as it is there used for 
quite a different thing, the forelock. The Deuteronomic 
name, which is derived from the process of manufacturing 
bss, fo twist), is surely an improvement, for such a code, over 
the more technical designation of Numbers, being a common 
word, and having the same meaning in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic. 

20. Sins against Chastity. — The only law against unchas- 
tity in the Book of the Covenant is contained in the two in- 
junctions (Ex. xxii. 16, 18), the one relating to the seduction 
of a bondmaid who is a virgin, the other to lying carnally 
with a beast as with mankind. Leviticus devotes to the sub- 
ject a series of enactments, extending, altogether, over more 
than thirty verses (xviii. 6-30; xx. 10-26). The legislation 
of Deuteronomy is largely special (xxii. 13-29; xxiii. 1), 
having nothing in common with Leviticus except a command 
concerning adultery in its narrower sense (vs. 22; cf. Lev. 
xviii. 20; xx. 10), which it defines and punishes in the same 
way; and the one concerning the seduction of a virgin (vs. 
28, 29; cf. Lev. xix. 20-22), which, however, it considerably 
enlarges, and makes cover three distinct cases, all of them 
different from the one adduced in Leviticus. Of the two 
codes, taken simply by themselves, the priority of date would 
naturally fall to the form in Leviticus, that of Deuteronomy 
being of too limited a character to stand by itself, and its 
enactments, as we have intimated, of the nature of amend- 
ments. Attention, moreover, may well be called to the fact 
that in xxiii. 1 of the passage in Deuteronomy the law of 
incest as found in Leviticus (xvii. 7 ff.) seems to be recalled, 
and renewed by a repetition of the first enactment of it. 
“The lawgiver had together with the one chief instance of 
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incest the others, which were almost equally criminal, in mind, 
as the anathemas (Deut. xxvii. 20, 22, 23) show.! 

21. Cleanliness in Camp.— True to its historical back- 
ground, Deuteronomy has a number of laws relating to 
methods of conducting warfare upon the imhabitants of 
Canaan and the adjacent countries. As was to be expected, 
they are all, to a large extent, peculiar to it; and the present 
one has been selected for special remark only because, in its 
principal features, certain laws of the books immediately pre- 
ceding are so clearly reficcted in it (with Deut. xxii. 10- 
15, cf. respectively, Lev. xv. 1-33; xviii. 19; xx. 18; Num. 
v. 1-4; xxxi. 19-24). The particular uncleanness specified 
in vs. 10, 11 of Deuteronomy is provided for in the same 
way in the other code (Lev. xv. 16,17; cf. Num. v. 2), and 
the same degree of ceremonial impurity is imputed to it. 
That of vs. 12, 13, while special in its character, is wholly of 
one spirit with that of the Book of Numbers. And £0, too, 
the motive assigned for what is required in the people's code 
is fully up to the standard of that of the priests’: “ Sanctify 
yourselves, therefore, and be ye holy; for I the Lord am 
holy’ (Deut. xxiii. 15; cf. Lev. xx. 7). And this is not an 
unimportant circumstance in view of current theories of de- 
velopment in this particular direction. 

22. Prosttltutton.— The code of the middle books forbids 
male prostitution, otherwise known as sodomy, in the follow- 
ing terms: “Thou shalt not lie with mankind as with 
womankind ; it is an abomination” (Lev. xviii. 22); and 
female prostitution with equal explicitness in the following 
chapter (xix. 29). Deuteronomy combines the two enactments 
in one (xxiii. 18, 19), using a technical term for prostitute 
(meine, UIP) first employed in Genesis (xxxviii. 21 f.), but 
frequently found in the later historical and other books 
(1 Kings xiv. 24; xv. 12; xxii. 47; 2 Kings xxiii. 7; Job 
xxxvi. 14; Hos. iv. 14). It also adds to it an injunction, 
perhaps suggested by this very term as used by Phoenician 
and Canaanitish neighbors, to the effect that money obtained 
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by such means “ for any vow ”’ was in no case to be brought 
into the house of the Lord. There is every indication that 
Deuteronomy represents the latest formof the law. The ex- 
pression “ house of the Lord,” otherwise strange to the book, 
occurs in Exodus (xxiii. 19), and is no proof that the temple 
was already built. The epithet ‘‘ dog” (=5z) applied to the 
male prostitute, is as remarkable for its literary precision as 
for its exalted moral tone. 

23. Usury.— Demanding interest for what was loaned to 
Israelitish brethren is forbidden in each of the three forms of 
the Pentateuchal law (Ex. xxii. 24; Lev. xxv. 35-37; Deut. 
xxiii. 20,21) ; but they are by no means simple repetitions of 


one another. 


EXODTS. 

“If thou Iend money 
to one of my people among 
you, thou shalt not be to 
him as one exacting in- 
terest; thou shalt not 
charge him with in- 
terest.” 


LEVITICUS. 

“And if thy brother 
have grown poor. .. or 
the stranger ("3) and so- 
jJourner with thee, thou 
shalt relieve him. Thou 
shalt not take interest 
from him or increase. 
Thy money thou shalt 
not give him for interest, 
nor thy fond for increase. 
I am the Lord your 
God.” 


Each furnishes something peculiar to itself. 


DEUTERONOMY. 
“Thou shalt not exact 
interest of thy brother, in- 
terest for money, interest 
for food, interest for any- 
thing for which one might 
Of the for- 
eigner (""=9) thou mayest 
exact it, but of thy brother 
thou shalt not exact it, in 
order that the Lord thy 

God may bless thee.” 


exact tnterest. 


In Exodus the poor Israclite is spoken of as one of God’s 
people, and this thought supplies the place of the motives 
urged in the other laws. In Leviticus, not only is interest 
for money loaned prohibited, but for food. In Deuteronomy 
this is extended to anything loaned. Leviticus enjoins that 
its provisions shall be applicd to strangers (prosclytes) and 
sojourners who are casually dwelling among the Israelites. | 
Deuteronomy adds, in harmony with its special outlook, that 
from foreigners, interest fur anything loaned may be legally 
received ; that is, from Phoenician, Canaanitish, and other 
professional traders with whom they may have dealings. It 
is plain that there is no call here for any adjustment; the 
sacred laws are completely self-adjusting. They uicely fit 
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and complement one another, and the three taken together 
form one harmonious whole. The question of conflict, or of 
development in the line of Exodus, Deuteronomy, Leviticus, 
with a space of centuries between the separate codes, cannot 
for a moment be entertained. 

24. Vows.— The Pentateuchal legislation neither imposed 
vows nor treated them as particularly meritorious. They 
might be wholly ignored without sin (Deut. xxiii. 22). And 
this attitude was to have been expected; since it is what 
God requires, and not what one voluntarily takes upon him- 
self, that these laws make it their object to prescribe and en- 
act. Still the subject could not be wholly overlooked ; for 
vows had in all times and countries a great deal to do with 
the religious life as popularly understood and_ practised. 
Hence the Mosaic laws undertake to regulate the matter in 
harmony with their own fundamental principles. If, for ex- 
ample, one had actually made a vow, it must be fulfilled at 
the exact time and in the manner originally assumed (Num. 
xxx. 3; Deut. xxiii. 22, 23; Judges xi. 80 ff.). Everything 
of which a person had the proper disposal, that is, which did 
not already come under the head of appointed offerings, it 
was presupposed in the law might be voluntarily devoted to 
God, and it does not accordingly refer to the matter except, 
as we have already'seen, by forbidding that the gains of pros- 
titution shall be brought into the house of the Lord (Deut. 
xxiii. 18). Aud such an exception gives just the local color- 
ing to this phase of the legislation which its supposed circum- 
stances admit, and serves also to display its true relation to 
the others in this matter. It is the middle books that have 
the most to say concerning vows (Lev. vii., xxii., xxiii., 
XxXvii.; Num. Vi., xv., xxix., and especially xxx.). What 
is said in the people’s code (Deut. xii. 6, 11, 17, 26; xxiii. 
22 f.) is to be looked upon less in the light of any attempt to 
lay down rules, with the exception just noticed, and more as 
designed to impress an important principle underlying all 
vows, that what had been once vowed could never be recalled 
(cf. its "2 “SnD, and Wrey xs‘ with Num. xxx. 3, 6, 7, 
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13). It is true that in the degeneracy of the later Judaism 
an ever greater stress came to be laid on self-imposed duties 
and restraints (Mal. i. 14; Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii. 9), and 
it might therefore be claimed that the minute injunctions of 
the middle books reflect the spirit of a post-exilian Israel. 
But when it is considered that nothing at all is said of vows 
in the laws of Exodus, and that what is said in Deuteronomy 
is of a hortatory, or a purely emendatory character, the legis- 
lation of the middle books seems to be positively demanded 
to meet the requirements of so fixed and wide-spread a cus- 
tom of the earliest periods and one so ethical in its bearings. 

20. Pledges.— Deuteronomy treats the matter of pledges 
given for loans, relatively, at considerable length (xxiv. 6, 10- 
13, 17, 18), and altogether from its uniformly merciful and 
humane point of view. In form, what it has to say is evi- 
dently based on Exodus (xxii. 25, 26), whose provisions, or 
more properly illustrations, it simply enlarges. Neither 
form of the law has anything to say about the pledging of 
land, which first came into use after the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. v. 3); and the same is true of the code of the middle 
books, which is silent on the entire subject. 

26. MMan-stealing.— The law concerning man-stealing is 
also limited to the same two codes. In the first form of the 
law (Ex. xxi. 16) the matter is not confined to the stealing 
of Hebrews alone ; and if the one stolen were either found in 
the thief’s hands, that is, as a slave, or had been sold by him, 
the thief was to be put to death. In the second form (Deut. 
xxiv. 7), the matter 28 confined to the stealing of Hebrews, 
and the thief is to be put to death if he be found stealing or 
selling one of his brethren. The law in Deuteronomy is 
either a milder form of the other, or to be understood as put- 
ting a proper interpretation upon the other. 

27. Leprosy.— Delitzsch ! has laid down the safe principle 
that where there are “in Deuteronomy references to the laws 
which are fully codified by the Elohist, these laws, as well as 
those of the Book of the Covenant, are to be looked upon as 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, etc., 1880, p. 446. 
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antedating Beuteronomy.” ‘ That this,” he goes on to say, 
“is true of the law of Leviticus relating to the leprosy we 
think we have shown in our first article! Tlie impressive 
exhortation, Deut. xxiv. 8, to hold one’s self obedient, in case 
of the leprosy, to the directions of the Levitical priests, which 
themselves, in turn, rest on divine instructions (ems "ON ; 
cf. with this the expression referring to the law of the Sab- 
bath, vs. 12), prestipposes the existence of such special norms, 
products of divine revelation, as stand recorded in Lev. xiii., 
xiv.” It is not easy to see how this conclusion of Delitzsch 
can be avoided. The Book of the Covenant does not take up 
the subject. Deuteronomy refers explicitly to instructions 
somewlicre given to the priests concerning it. They are 
found in full in Leviticus, and found nowhere else. The 
allusion to Miriam in Deut. xxiv. 9 is incidental, and is 
made, apparently, for the sake of warning, lest one expose 
himself by disobedience to the danger of the leprosy. It 
should not be used so to limit the preceding verse as to make 
it teach that if the people are not submissive /o the priests 
they will be liable to attacks from this dreadful disease. It 
was not against the priests, but against Moses that Miriam 
and Aaron, himself the head of the priesthood, had shown a 
rebellious spirit. And the rendering of vs. 8, which even 
Schultz and Keil favor: ‘“ Take heed against the plague of 
the leprosy by observing and doing according to all the Leviti- 
cal priests,” etc., is not only grammatically less to be recom- 
mended, but introduces by the but-end an incongruous 
thought into the context. It is possible, indeed, that the 
refereiuce is to Miriam’s exclusion from camp, and solely 
to that, showing that the strictest rules were enforced even in 
her case, and hence should be in that of all others. 

28. Gleaning.— Of the law in Leviticus in behalf of the 
poor (xix. 10), that the corners of the fields and the glean- 
ings as weil of vineyards as grainfields are to be left for them, 
Dillmann? remarks that its age is witnessed to not only by 
its form, but by its repetition in xxiii. 22, and in Deut. xxiv. 


1 Ibid., pp. 3-10. * Com. ad loc. 
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19-22. In the last passage the gleanings of olive-trees and 
sheaves forgotten in the harvesting are also included among 
the perquisites of ‘strangers, the fatherless and widow.” 
It was a goodly land upon which the people looked over from 
the steppes of Moab. What wonder that the heart grew 
generous in view of it? 

29. Just Weights and Measures.— As it has just occurred, 
and not infrequently occurred, so here, we find Deuteronomy 
doing little more than simply repeating a regulation of Leviti- 
cus (xix. 35, 36, cf. Deut. xxv. 13-16) in a slightly altered 
form. The language of the latter (on mows cf. Dillmann),} 
betrays no sign of a later age, and still less does the motive 
which is urged as an incentive, the fact that God had brought 
them from the land of Egypt. The style of Deuteronomy is 
more popular (j3%—j2%, Me"x— ress), it has fewer specifica- 
tions than Leviticus, but it is one with it in spirit and con- 
veys essentially the same message. The motive it offers, as 
over against that of the parallel code, is strikingly appropriate 
to the alleged circumstances of its origin: “In order that 
thy days may be prolonged in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee” (cf. iv. 26, 40; v. 16, 80; vi. 2; xi. 9; 
xvii. 20; xxii. 7; xxv. 195 xxvili. 8; xxx. 16; xxxi. 13). 

This concludes our investigation concerning the chronologi- 
eal order of the Pentateuchal codes as determined by matters 
in which they cover common ground. And it cannot but be 
plain to those who have followed the discussion in the last 
two papers, that if there are some laws in the middle books 
of such a nature that it would be impossible to determine, 
if taken simply by themsclves, whether they chronologically 
preceded or followed Deutcronomy, this number is excecd- 
ingly small. A very large proportion of them, according to 
all fair rules of internal evidence, and tested by these only, 
appear as fixed, original sources. And we arc quite certain 
that a thorough examination of the many independent regu- 
lations of the several codes would but serve to confirm this 
conclusion and fully justify the Mosaic tradition which from 
the first has covered and hallowed them all. 

1 Ibid. 
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RELATED PASSAGES IN THE PENTATEUCHAL CODES. 





Subject. Deuteronomy. Exodus. Lev ites and 
1 Introductory, 12:1 (see Hebrew 
text throughout). 
2 Destruction of idols, etc., 12: 2-4, 29, 30; 4: 15- 28: 24, 88; 84: 12 N. 88: 61, 52 
19; 7: 6,25,26;20: 18. 17; cf. 28: 18. 
8 Centralization ofworship, 12: 6-28; cf.26:2f. 20:24,25; 84:2326 L. 17: 1ff. et 


passim. 
4 Worship of Moloch, 12: 81; cf. 18:10 eee L.18: 21; 20:25 
& Seduction to idolatry, 18: 1-19; 16: 21-22 
6 Destruction of Canaan- 18: 18-19; 20: 15-18 3B: 2B, 2A, 27-88; 84: N. 88: 60-56. 


itish cities. 


7 Forbidden mourning cus- 14:1, 2 oe L.19: 27,28 ; 21:6 
toms. 
8 Food as cleanand unclean, 14:8, 20 eee L.11: 1-21, 22-48 
9 Animals eaten be 14:21 22: 80 L. 17: 15 
roperly slain, 
10 Offerings, 14: 22-29; of.12: 17-19; 22:20; 28:18,19a; W.18: 21-82 ef 
15: 19-28; 26: 12-19." 84: 19, 20, 25,264. passim. 
11 Sabbatio Year, 16: 1-11 28: 9-11 L. 25: 1-7 
12 Release of Hebrew eer- 15: 12-18 21: 2-6 L. 25: 89-48 
vants. 
18 Sacrifices to be faultless, 16: 19-28;17:1 eon L 2: 19-27 
14 The feasts,: 16: 1-17 28: 14-17; 84: 21-28, L.28: 4; N. 
15 Judges and Officers, 16: 18-20; 19: 8-13 28:11 
16 Oppression of the poor, 16:19, 20; 24:14, 15 22:21-24 L. 19: 83, 8 
17 Punishment of Hebrew 17: 2-5; cf. 4:19 22:19. 
idolaters. 
18 Witnesses needful, 17: 6, 7; cf. 19: 15, 16 coe N. 85: 80 
19 ‘the king, 17: 14-20 
20 Priests and Levites, 18: 1-8 eee L. 7: $10 i 10 ai 
3 4X. > Oe 
21 Magical arts, ete., 18: 9-14 22:17 L. 19: 26,81; 20: 
22 The prophet, 18: 15-22 6,27; N.23: 28. 
28 Cities of refuge, 19: 1.18; ef. 4: 41-48; 21.18 N. 85: 1-84 
24 Removing landmark, 19:14 
25 False witness, 19: 16-21 28: 1-8 L. 19: 12, 15, 16 
26 Preparation for battle, 20: 1-9; 24:6 
27 Hostile cities, 20: 10-14, 19, 20 
28 Purification for murder, 21:1-9 
29 Female captives, 21: 10-14 
80 Right of inheritance, 21: 15-17 coe N.27:1ff.; ch.36 
81 Disobedient son, 21: 18-21 
82 Hanging, 21 : 22-28 
88 Prope ty of a brother 22:1-4 23:4, 6 
sraelite. 
84 Kindness to animals, 22: 6,7; 0f.14:21; 25:4 28:195; 84: 266 L. 22: 28 
85 Kegard for human life, 22:8 
86 Mixing of diverse things, 22:5, 9-11 cee L. 19: 19 
87 Fringes, 22:12 eee N. 165: 87-41 
88 Charge of unchastity, 22: 18-21 
89 Sin against chastity, 22: 22 29, 28:1 22: 16, 18 L. 18: 6-80; 2: 
40 Persons shut out of the 28:2-9 10-26. 
Congregation. 
41 Cleanliness ofthecamp, 28: 10-15 cee L.15: 1-88; N.6: 
42 Fugitive slave, 28: 16, 17 1-4 et passim. 
43 Prostitution, 28: 18, 19 eee L 18:2; 19:2 
44 Usury, 23: 20, 21 22: 24 L. 25: 85-87 
45 Vows, 23 : 22-24; cf. 12: 6, 11, eee L. chs. 7, 22, 2, 
17, 26. 27; _N. chs. 6, 
48 Divorce, 2A: 1-4 » 29, 
47 Vledges, 24: 6, 10-18, 17, 18 22: 26, 26 
48 Man-stealing, 24;7 21:16 
49 Leprosy, 24:8.9 eee L. chs. 138, 14 
60 Gleaning, 24: 19-22 eee L. 19: 9, 10; 28: 
61 Forty stripes, 23:13 22. 
62 Levirate marriage, 25: 5-10 
63 Punishmentcfimmodesty 25: 11.12 
64 Just weightgand measures 25: 13-16 eee L. 19; 85, 38 
65 Amalek, 25: 17-19 
66 Offering of first-fruits, ete. 26:1-19 
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ARTICLE V. 


CHURCH HISTORY AS A SCIENCE, A THEOLOGICAL 
DISCIPLINE, AND A MODE OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. JOHN DE WITT, D.D., PROFESSOR IN LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE first duty which the occasion calls me to discharge is 
the duty of expressing gratefully my sense of the high honor 
which you have conferred upon me in inviting me to the 
Chair of History in this school of sacred learning.! I need 
not say that my sense of this honor is made livelier by the 
reflection that I succeed one so highly and so justly esteemed 
as was the late Dr. Zephaniah Moore Humphrey. My life 
as a pastor in Philadelphia began not long after Dr. Hum- 
phrey had accepted your invitation to become Professor of 
Church History. His exceptional ability, his large and varied 
culture, and the charming grace of character and life with 
which in that city he adornel the office of Christian pastor, 
enabled him to exert a large and beneficent influence both as 
acitizen and as achurchman. The universal regret with 
which his decision to leave that important field of labor was 
received, prepared those even who did not know him well 
for the far deeper sorrow of many hearts in many states 
when your message was received, that God had called him 
from his earthly labor to his heavenly reward. To the depth 
of this sorrow you have already testified. To the fact that 
it was wide-spread no testimony is necded. The event is 
too recent for us to have forgotten it. ‘ We might know,” 
wrote the honored pastor who succeeds Dr. Humphrey in the 
pulpit of Calvary Church, “* We might know that a prince has 
fallen by the universal expression of regret and affectionate 
regard. The tree indicates its magnitude and weight when 


1 The following article was delivered as an Inaugural Address on the occasion 
of the induction of the writer into the Chair of History in Lane Theological 
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the echoes of its fall fill the forest.” 1! The act of God which 
removes such a man just at the time when his usefulness is 
the largest, and “ when,” to quote your own words, ‘ the 
promise seems given of a long period of successful labor on 
his part,” is deeply afflicting and mysterious. But we are 
justified in believing — and the belief is our highest consola- 
tion — that the powers with which God endowed his servant, 
and which by his providence and grace he nurtured and 
disciplined for service so effective and distinguished, are 
not lost to the eternal kingdom of God. “ Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” May 
God grant to me, his successor — may God grant to us all— 
the devotion always manifested by Dr. Humphrey to him 
who is the central figure, and whose glory is the final cause 
of all history ! 

You have invited me to teach Church History ; to teach 
it as a branch of theological study ; to teach it to those who 
are to become preachers of the gospel. Jn these three ele- 
ments of the call I have accepted I find a not inappropriate 
theme for an inaugural address. I shall speak of Church 
History —as a science, asa theological discipline, and as a 
mode of the gospel. 


I. CHurcH HIstory AS A SCIENCE. 


In endeavoring briefly to present the idea of Church His- 
tory, permit me to recall to your attention some obvious 
distinctions. As all of us know, there is a general sense and 
there is a special sense in which this great word “ History ”’ 
is eraployed in our language. Sometimes it is used to desig- 
nate a narrative of events, to whatever class or classes the 
events may belong. But in a special sense, it designates a 
narrative of those events alone of which man is one, at least, 
of the causes. 

The ground of this distinction is the fact that events in 
whose production man has no active share are in their nature 


1 Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D. 
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wide apart from those to which he sustains the relation of a 
cause. Below man lie the three great regions of necessity. 
The second causes of events which occur in inorganic matter, 
in the vegetable world, and even in the brute creation are 
absolutely involuntary. The story of the changes even in 
unorganized matter is, indeed, a profoundly impressive narra- 
tive. Although too vast for the senses to apprehend it, yet 
because the visible universe is reduced to order and unity by 
means of pervasive Jaw, Emanuel Kant found in the starry 
heavens the highest example of the material sublime. 

More impressive than the history of the heavens is the 
history of the vegetable world; for the latter is the narrative 
of the energetic movement of life. We are brought into the 
presence of a power — not, indeed, so pervasive as the laws 
that constitute the inorganic universe a harmonious whole,— 
but a power immeasurably higher in kind. For life not only 
employs, but within the limits of its body doninates the 
laws of matter. It thus effects between itself and the matter 
which it organizes a relation far higher than that between 
matter and laws of matter. Its simplest product is a nobler 
product than sun or system; for the laws of matter are but 
the properties of matter; but life is an active principle. It 
is enthroned within the matter which it organizes. It gives 
to matter not only form, but individual character. Work- 
ing from within outwardly, it constitutes out of heterogeneous 
elements a unity —a unity whose identity is no mere same- 
ness of form or material, but in the abiding life itself; a 
unity of which the parts labor each for the other. Moreover, 
to the product of life belongs a guasiimmortality. For it lives 
in its descendants in generation and generation. Thus the 
history of the humblest and most evanescent flower is the 
history of a higher movement than the movement of the 
ancient stars. 

But there is a higher movement than the movement of life. 
Passing over from the vegetable to the brute creation we 
find ourselves in a world of organising, the activities of which 


are controlled by new powers. I do not stop to dwell on 
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the more complex organization of the individuals of the brute 
creation and their positive power of locomotion. These, 
after all, are not the traits which indicate the impassable 
gulf between the brute and the vegetable worlds. That gulf 
is indicated by the presence of consciousness, of instinctive 
impulses, of understanding to which the instinctive impulses 
give the regulating law, and of a faculty by which the judg- 
ments of the understanding are executed. The story of 
animal life derives from the presence of these new powers a 
dignity which can never belong tothe story of the vegetable 
world. 

The movements in each of these worlds become the sub- 
ject of history. The idea which in each case should organize 
the history is obvious. In the history of inorganic matter, 
the organizing idea is /aw; in the history of the vegetable 
world it is life; in the history of the brute creation it is 
conscious life, obedient to instinctive impulse and the judg- 
ments of the understanding. For these designate the causes 
of the historical events in the several kingdoms. 

But while the histories of these kingdoms must differ 
widely among themselves, they have one feature that binds 
them in a single class, All have impressed upon them the 
trait of an absolute necessity. In every case, interesting 
and impressive as the history may be, it is the narrative of 
involuntary action. And, therefore, while we bow before 
the mysteries of pervasive law or of dominating life, or the 
higher mystery still of conscious life, we feel that the loftiest 
dignity and the consummate charm with which history may 
be invested are wanting. Our own consciousness of freedom 
in action reveals to us that there must be another history, — 
the history of man,—not only immeasurably higher in dig- 
nity, but distinct in kind, because the idea that organizes it 
cannot be brought under the category of necessity. Thus it 
is that our consciousness of freedom leads us, and leads us 
wisely, to employ the term history in a specific sense — which, 
after all, is its proper sense —as the narrative of that free, 
that self-determined activity which can be affirmed of man 
alone among the creatures on the planet. 
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Indeed, so all-compelling is this consciousness of freedom 
in its demand that voluntary activity shall be the organizing 
idea of history, that the intellect refuses to contemplate even 
the histories of the kingdoms below man as narratives of 
necessary action alone. It isa true psychology that speaks 
in the line of poetry: 

“The undevout astronomer is mad.’’ 

The mind of the race in all ages has failed to find repose 
in the study of the mere material laws of the stellar world; 
and in this failure it has simply been true to its constitution. 
That constitution forbids the mind in its search after an 
ultimate cause to stop at force or law. It compels the mind 
to regard all causes as themselves effects until it finds a cause 
that is will and adequate intelligence. Such a cause the 
mind, when true to its constitution, always does find. “ For 
the invisible things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” Thus it is that the 
heavens have ever been telling to man the glory, the presence, 
and the activity of the living and voluntary Deity. 

We need recall only the most recent philosophical discus- 
sions in order to learn that man instinctively looks for freedom 
in the ultimate canse of even necessary events. What is it 
that has given an interest so intense and painful to the long 
debate on evolution? The cause of the highest interest felt in 
that debate is not in the question whether this or that species 
is separated from every other by a boundary so deep and wide 
that it cannot be passed; but in the deeper question, — which, 
as all of us know, the debate has raised, — whether, as we 
study the world of nature, we must lanish from our minds 
as without foundation the world’s belief in final cause — in 
intelligence and will as the fountain and origin of the teeming 
forms of life about us. 

Man, then, is compelled by the constitution of his mind to 
regard the history even of necessary action as ultimately the 
narrative of voluntary causation. But this also is truce. He 
recognizes the voluntary cause as without and distinct from 
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the activity which the history narrates. The will of God, if I 
may so say, goes out from himself in providence, to produce 
through law and life the changes which as beheld by us are 
involuntary. The student of natural history does not reach 
the attributes of freedom and morality until, ceasing to move 
backward by the long chain of causes which because neces- 
sary are also effects, his mind leaps upward out of the king- 
dom of nature, and rests in the thought of the living, free, 
and holy Creator and Governor, who by his providence is 
present and powerful at every point of the history. 

Now, it is the distinctive glory of man that the mind is 
not compelled, in contemplating his history, to move beyond 
man himself in the search after voluntary causation. As 
I shall hope at a later point to make clear, 1 am by no 
means endeavoring to banish the thought of God from human 
history. But at this point, and for the purpose of making more 
clear hereafter the precise relation of God to human history, 
it is important to insist that it is the distinction of the 
history of man that it is the narrative of activities whose 
causes, within the race, are ‘ unforced aud self-moved will.” 
In studying this history we find ourselves not merely in a 
world of conscious life, of impulses and of understanding, but 
in a world of spirit and moral relations. Every leaf of this 
history, however humble the acts it records, belongs to the 
awful and sublime drama of good and evil, of right and 
wrong. Let it be but the history of a single soul; there still 
attaches to it the dignity of the active life of the image of 
the living, free, and holy God in the world in which he is 
not only a cause, but, aside from God, the chief of causes; 
in which he “ has been given dominion ”’ ; in which the forms 
of inorganic matter and the forms both of unconscious and 
of conscious life are the theatre and the instruments of his 
free activity, as well as the subjects of his rule. The term 
history is employed in its special and proper sense only 
when it is employed to designate the narrative of this free 


1 Will is here used to designate not the mere faculty of volitions, but the 
whole voluntary nature. 
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activity of man. It is in this sense that we employ it when 
we say that “‘ history became possible only when man began 
to act.” As a science, therefore, the distinctive idea which 
its narrative must unfold and display is not law or life, or 
even conscious life, but man as a rational and voluntary, and 
therefore a moral, cause. 

Since this is the high theme of history, it is obvious that 
its narrative must move from cause to effect, and not simply 
from century to century. Primarily it must be determined 
by the idea of cause, and subordinately only by the idea of 
time. Its formula is propter hoc, rather than post hoc. It 
must be not only a sequacious, but a consequential narrative. 
A history, therefore, is a far higher and profounder literary 
product than achronicle. There is, indeed, a peculiar fasci- 
nation that belongs to vivid and picturesque chronicles, like 
those of Herodotus or Froissart, which we shall lovk for in 
vain in histories like that of Thucydides, who, before he pro- 
ceeds to the narrative, compels his reader to study a labored 
dissertation on the histcrical causes of the Peloponnesian 
war. On the pages of Herodotus or of the parish priest of 
Lestines actions follow one upon another just as—to use 
what in this connection is @ most expressive phrase — they 
huppened, but not just as they were caused. Their places are 
determined, as the name chronicle imports, chiefly by time. 
They recall the current of one’s thoughts in the pleasing, but 
passive, state called reverie; in which we stand, as it were, 
apart from our minds, and let the stream of suggestion move 
on as it may chance to move. In this state of reverie one 
image will rise before the mind, and, having vividly pre- 
sented itself, will disappear, and be succeeded by another, 
and this by a third ; and so varied will the procession be that 
often we shall be unable to say by what law of association it 
was that the second image succeeded the first, or the third 
succeeded the second. Such is the order, or rather the 
historical disorder, of the movement of the chronicles. For 
it seldom happens in the life of the world that effects follow 
their causes with the immediateness and obviousness with 
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which the conclusion follows the premises of a syllogism in 
Barbara. The sun rises when the cock has crowed. So, for 
the most part, events occur. The statement is true, and 
may befit the chronicle. But the rising sun and the crowing 
cock are not effect and cause; and the statement, though 
true, is not historic. Reverie is a fascinating employment ; 
and the chronicles of the Middle Age have all the fasci- 
nation of reverie. But the student must cast off the spell of 
delicious and indolent reverie, and, holding himself severely 
to a course of thought determined by the laws of thought, 
must seck developed causes in effects, and the germs of effects 
in causes; knowing that to such a worshipper alone will 
Truth vouchsafe the vision of her awful and majestic form. 
So, also, the historian must determine to be more than a 
chronicler. His is a harder and nobler labor, and his is a 
higher reward. Not time, but cause, — and above all man, 
the voluntary cause, — must organize his profound and lofty 
narrative. 

But the phrase “a narrative of human activity organized by 
the idea of cause’ defines biography as exactly as it defines 
history. It becomes us, therefore, to ask in what respects, 
if any, do biography and history differ? Our answer to this 
question will depend entirely upon the reality which we 
deny or assign to that which is expressed in the term * hu- 
manity,’ when set over against the term “ personality.” If 
the former term isa general name only —a name given to the 
likenesses between individuals after these likenesses have 
been ascertained by abstraction and generalization; if we 
regard the likenesses as ultimate facts requiring no explana- 
tion; if we hold with the nominalist that the great term 
humanity is only a flatus vocis,— we must, of course, deny 
that there is any profound and natural distinction between 
biography and history. But if the term humanity, or human 
nature, designates a real existence, and if this existence is to 
be affirmed of each man; if the common nature so binds 
together the individuals of the species as to constitute — what 
is more than an aggregation of likenesses — a real and organic 
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unity; if, to quote the words of another, “side by side in 
one and the same subject, in every particular human person, 
exist the common humanity with its universal instincts and 
tendencies, and the individuality with its particular interests 
and feelings” ; the difference between the idea of biography 
and the idea of history is a profound and _ physiological 
difference. In this profound difference | am compelled to 
believe, just as I am compelled to believe the anthropology 
of Augustine, and to dissent from the anthropology of Pe- 
lagius. It is true that there is no sharp division between 
them in actual literature. Every biography must be historical, 
as every history must be biographical; for the humanity 
exists in the individual, and each individual shares the com- 
mon human life. But though the two must be united in 
the literary product, the difference between the two ideas 
exists. Biography separates a man from his fellow-men, 
sets forth his distinctive traits and the special circumstances 
of his life. Uistory associates man with his fellows, and 
contemplates the society or the race as one. Biography 
preserves the record of the brief lives of men. History nar- 
rates the abiding and developing career of man. In a word, 
biography, even when universal, deals with the race as 
existing in distinct and separate units. History, however 
special, though dealing with a single man, contemplates him 
as organically related to all men, as sharing the life and 
spirit of humanity. 

In our search for the idea of human history up to this 
point, we have found, by the contrast of man with nature, 
that its organizing idea must be voluntary cause. By the 
contrast of chronicle with history we have found that we do 
injustice to this orgamzing idea when we determine the nar- 
rative simply by time; forthe order of events in time is vy no 
means necessarily or always the order of cause and effect. 
And by the contrast of biography and history we have found 
that history, though it may properly narrate events that are 
due to the individual and separating spirit, must hold them 
subordinate to those larger and deeper, those ecumenical 
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movements which are the products of the human as distinct 
from the merely personal in man. At this point, therefore, 
we are entitled to describe history as a narrative of the 
movements of the human race, so constructed as to exhibit 
the relations of these movements as causes and effects. 

But we have not yet presented the idea of history in its 
completeness. For the historian may not leave out of view 
the obvious truth that the human will, “ self-moved and un- 
forced’ though it he, is conditioned as a cause by its material 
environment. It was an inspired apostle who wrote the 
sentence, “ We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened.” Who that has thought of it at all does not realize 
how many and how striking are the limitations which this body, 
the very instrument of its activity, puts upon the efficiency of 
the human spirit in space and time? Ata point only a few 
thousand feet above the surface of the earth, or at a point only 
a few thousand feet below its surface, the limitation becomes 
absolute ; death ensues, and historical activity ceases. The 
mind and will wait, through how many years of infancy and 
childhood, until the body is clothed upon with strength ; and 
through how many other years, during the process of the 
body’s decline? I gladly repeat, holding them to embody a 
sublime truth, the noble lines of Lovelace: 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
But, though expressing the sublime truth that the spirit may 
be free while the body is imprisoned, they still confess the 
iron bars and the prison walls. I have spoken of the king- 
doms of necessary activity that lie below man. It is not only 
true that they lie below man; but man is of them, as having 
a body. In these realms are the conditions of historical 
activity. These conditions, by force of law and life and 
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instinctive impulse, react upon the will as it moves forth to 
effisient action in time and space. They meet man, the 
voluntary cause, sometimes as instruments ready to his hand, 
sometimes as enemies confronting him with hostile purpose, 
often as obstacles too formidable to surmount or too vast to 
destroy. Thev meet, they aid, they baffle, they woo, they 
resist the human will in a thousand forms—us climate and 
3vil, as mountain and plain, as river and ocean, as sunshine 
and storm, as yvold and silver, as coal and iron, as steam and 
electricity, as the fertile prairie and the desert waste, as the 
beast of burden and the beast of prey, as instinct and passion, 
as hunger aud thirst. And so formidable to some writers 
have these conditions appeared, that they have declared it to 
be their belief, and have written great volumes to defend it, 
that in these conditions —and not, after all, in man— jis to 
be found the central theme of history. ‘ For these,’ they 
gay, “are the only potent historical causes. Man is their 
victim, aud man’s activity their effect.’’ Of course, we shall 
deny their conclusion, if we are true to our spiritual nature, 
the image of God in which man was created. Dut while de- 
nying their conclusion, we must still confess the power of 
these uncounted conditions in which the human will engages 
in activity Lbevond itself. It is these that give to history its 
variety and dramatic action ; and, what is far more important, 
it is these that invest the great problem of the philosophy of 
history with the difficulties that make it well-nigh impossible 
of solution. | 

For what is the problem of the philosophy of history, but 
to find the unity underlying this variety; to discover and 
formulate the single law which binds together this uncounted 
multitude of cause and condition? Though the problem be 
difficult, it stands before us imperatively demanding solution. 
For if this unifying law cannot be found and stated, if this 
vast multitude of historical events absolutely refuses to be 
reduced to a system, upon what possible ground shall history 
make good its claim to a place among the sciences ? 


It may appear presumptuous in a discourse limited as this 
Vou. XLI. No. 161. 14 
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must be by the occasion that assembles us to pursue the uni- 
fying law of history through this complex multitude of con- 
ditions. And, indeed, the pursuit would be hopeless, even 
though no limitations were put upon the discourse, except 
this only: that the law must be sought in the conditions of 
activity, and not in the *“ unforced and self-moved ” huinan 
will, For with the postulate that the conditions are the 
causes of the movements of the race, and that man as he 
appears in history is the effect, a profound philosophy of 
history becomes an absolute impossibility. A barren posi- 
tivisin becomes the final statement of truth. The historical 
narrative becomes a table of statistics. The highest labor of 
the historian becomes the classification, under the law of 
resemblance, of essentially external phenomena. And the 
ultimate revelation of history is a doctrine of averages, more 
or less thoroughly confirmed by observation. 

Doubtless, while I have been speaking, you have recalled 
the two profoundly interesting volumes of Mr. Buckle’s un- 
finished History of Civilization in England. That great 
fragment — for fragment as it is, and radically vicious as it 
is, it is as strong and massive as a torso of Hercules — derives 
a pathetic interest from the relation of its author to his work. 
For twenty years Mr. Buckle gave himself, with an enthusi- 
asm that never abated, to the severest study, in order to its 
composition. He brought to the preparation of the work 
itself a mind singularly gifted, and an amount and variety 
of historical knowledge that has rarely been equalled. But 
he brought also the vicious theory of history, which Mr. 
Froude? has accurately described in the statement, that 
‘* human beings act necessarily from the impulse of outward 
circumstances upon their mental and vodiiy couditiun at any 
given moment ”’; the tneory, in short, that the unifying law 
of history must be found, if at all, in the external conditions 
of human activity, and not in man himself. When only 
forty years of age, soon after his second volume had issued 
from the press, Mr. Buckle found himself obliged, by broken 


1 Short Studies on Great Subjects (first series), p. ii. 
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health, to discontiuue his labors. He travelled in the East 
in search of a renewed vigor which he was never to find. In 
afew months he lay on his death-bed in what, perhaps, is 
the oldest existing city of the world; in the Damascus that 
has had a continuous life since it gave to Abraham “ Eliezer, 
the steward of his house.” The last words uttered by Mr. 
Buckle, as he lay dying, were: ** My book! my book! I shall 
never finish my book.” And regarded as a search for the 
law of history his book could never have been finished. 
Had his life been as long as the career of the city which 
heard his last mournful regret he would, at the term of his 
prolonged labors, have still been as far from the discovery 
of the law of history as he was at the close of two-score 
vears. What could he have done but continue, through 
the centuries to tread his dreary round of averages? The 
book might have been finished; but the law of history would 
have been a secrot still. 

Whoever would find and formulate the law that gives 
unity to the movements of human society must begin by 
recognizing man as both the efficient cause of his own activity 
and the constant factor amid the shifting conditions under 
which he acts. Then only will his search become fruitful. 
But then it will be fruitful. Before the mind of such a 
student of man will emerge the two traits which yield, in 
general terms, the law, and so far forth solve the problem 
of the philosophy of history. 

Of these traits, the first appears in the statement that the 
unity of the race is an organic unity. The fact of this or- 
ganic unity would seem to be too obvious for argument. It 
18 almost self-evident that the bond of union between the 
frst human pair and their uncounted descendants must 
etrikingly contrast that which holds together the molecules 
of a body of inorganic matter. Whatever may be the power 
of gravitation or of chemical affinity, it constitutes a bond 
Which is weakness itself when compared with continuous and 
throbbing life ; for it is a bond which the feeblest life is 
competent to sunder. The forces in virtue of which the 
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particles of matter cohere can organize nothing. But life 
does organize; and the race of man is one in virtue of this 
powerful, continuous, and organizing life. If this be true, 
the movement of humanity in history is an organic move- 
ment. Nor because the word has been employed in the 
interests of an anti-Christian theory without historical evi- 
dence to support it, should we hesitate at all to apply to hu- 
man history the one term by which alone organic movement 
is adequately designated ; I mean, of course, the term “ evo- 
lution.”” It has more than once been clearly shown that all 
the elements of development appear in the great movements 
of the race of which history is the narrative. The evolution 
of humanity from the first pair is an evolution as really as the 
evolution of an oak forest from an acorn. 

But the historical evolution of humanity — and here we 
come upon the other trait —is separated from every lower 
evolution by a quality distinctly its own. This quality is, of 
course, freedem or self-determination. The development of 
the germ out of which is evolved the spreading forest is a 
movement as necessary‘as the movement of the sun in his 
orbit. But the evolution of humanity has been determined 
in and through man’s voluntary nature. We are started 
upon the right path, therefore, in our search for the unifying 
law of history when we begin with the truth that it is the 
law of self-determined human development. 

But we are only started upon the ‘path. For though this 
statement brings into clear view both the beginning and 
the nature of the historic movement, it asserts nothing at all 
as to either the moral quality of the movement or its con- 
clusion. And no philosophy of history can be regarded as 
in any sense complete which does not pronounce upon the 
moral quality of humanity and, at least intimate the con- 
sumation of all things. These are the two subjects which 
are invested with the profoundest interest for the historical 
student. The mind, when brought face to face with a large 
period of history, or even with the life of a single member of 
the species, asks first of all questions upon these great themes. 
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But to such questions the statement that the historical move- 
ment is a free development, contains no answer. The life of 
humanity on earth would have been just as free, and just as 
clearly a development, had our first parents maintained un- 
sullied the holiness in which they were created. 
Still, it is only as we hold before us this voluntariness in 
the development of the race that we see clearly the truth 
that the historic movement raust have moral character as its 
pre-eminent and distinctive quality. It is in virtue of this 
distinctly spiritual power of self-determination alone that 
human history possesses moral character; for the self- 
determination of man is wide apart from the mere volition 
of the brute. That the brute creation possesses a power of 
volition we need not hesitate to admit; if only we are care- 
ful to distinguish it from the voluntary nature of man. In 
the case of the brute, the outer world acts upon its instinc- 
tive impulses. These instinctive impulses regulate the judg- 
ments of the brute’s understanding ; and these judgments, 
in turn, are necessarily executed by a faculty which, because 
it seizes the most appropriate out of, perhaps, several means 
at hand, may not improperly be denominated a faculty of 
volition. But in all this movement there is no proper free- 
dom. In all this there is no choice of end. The end of the 
Whole process is fixed, and fixed as necessarily as it is in in- 
organic matter. The difference between this mere brute 
volition and the voluntariness of man is as wide as the dif- 
ference between heaven and earth. For in the case of man 
the very end and purpose of life is self-determined. 

Just here, then, we begin to grasp the awful import and 
unity of human history. It is the narrative of man’s choice 
of the purpose of his life, and of human development as fixed 
by this tremendous act of self-determination. The human 
history must begin with an all-important and morally-de- 
termining choice, and must proceed with the exhibition of 
the development which that choice has determined. This is 
the unifying law of human history. 

And now, to advance from the nature of human history 


ef 
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to the terrible objective narrative which under this law of its 
unity constitutes the substance of history,— it is first of all 
to be said that we do not need to read the inspired Book of 
Origins in order to learn that the choice which must deter- 
mine the moral quality of the development has already been 
made. It is the distinction of an organic movement that its 
character reappears at every point of the movement, both in 
space and time. Take up the history of humanity in any 
zone and in any century, and the revelation will be clear 
enough that the race has made a sinful choice —a choice 
against God and against its own spiritual nature — and is 
therefore a fallen and guilty race. A study of the race as 
we find it to-day will not, indeed, reveal to us when or under 
what conditions the choice that fixed human character was 
made. But we shall be compelled to belicve that at some 
time, and under some conditions appointed by the race’s 
Governor, man, by the free and unforced exercise of his 
supremest powcr, chose evil, and fixed the moral quality of 
the development of humanity as fallen and guilty before con- 
science and in the sight of God. To us the sad and terrible 
story of the race’s delf-determination to evil has been dis- 
tinctly revealed.1 We read the inspired history of the race’s 
creation in the image of God the Creator. We follow the 
narrative up to the catastrophe, in which all is lost, and 

1 The historical character of the narrative of the Fall in the Book of Genesis 
has more than once been attacked by writers who profess to study it froma 
theistic point of view, and it has been proposed to interpret it as allegorical. 
Bat the narrative, regarded as history, is certainly not inherently incredible. If 
the race was to be tested, there must have been a test. What test more con- 
gruous with the simple life of the garden can be conccived than the test of the 
forbidden tree? If the narrative is allegorical, it is an allegory of the fall. But 
how could our first parents have fallen in the circumstances without a positive 
command to violate? And what command more appropriate could there have 
been than the one given them? Those whio call the narrative an allegory are 
bound to fill up the blank which they make by allegorizing with a more credi- 
ble and congruous narrative, as an hypothesis. But, J take it, onc such cannot 
be found. Jt is no harder to believe that retraining from eating the fruit of a 
particular tree was at the beginning of human probation mado the sacrament 
of obedience, than it is to believe that eating and drinking the bread and wine 


wero at the beginning of the Christian dispensation made the sacrament of re- 
membrance and faith. 
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which occurs by the united self-determination of our first 
parents, who at this time constitute the whole human species. 
That self-determined fall of the race from God did not put 
a period to the race’s development; but the moral character 
of the development was revolutionized. It became the de- 
velopment of a fallen and guilty race; and the consummation, 
which the historical development has intimated at every 
point in space and time is absolute spiritual disaster. 
Whatever may be said of the process by which this con- 
clusion has been reached, the conclusion itself is, in substance, 
the necessary basis of a Christian philosophy of history. If 
the movement — apart from the influence of Christianity — 
which history records is not the development toward deeper 
evil of a sinful and guilty race; if this is not the profoundest 
unity of history unmodified by Christianity, upon what possi- 
ble ground can we assert the absolute need of the gospel of 
Christ in order to the salvation of mankind ? I know, indeed, 
—and am by no means disposed to ignore the fact — that 
theologians, when formulating the philosophy of history or 
systematizing the doctrines of our faith, have not all given 
the emphasis and importaace which in this address have 
been accorded to the solidarity of the human species. It 
must, indeed, be confessed that the subject is among the 
most mysterious of those on which theology is employed, and 
is beset with great difficulties. Many great theologians, 
partly in order to escape some of these difficulties, and partly 
‘inorder to conform their system to what they believe to be 
the teaching of the word of God, have selected as their 
point of departure the representative relation sustained by 
the first Adam to his posterity, instead of the substantial 
oneness of the human race. And others, shrinking from 
the real or supposed ethical implications of both of these solu- 
tions, have started with the sin manifested in the active trans- 
gression of individual men; and moving backward to the birth 
of the individual, and upward through a sinful ancestry to 
the fall of the first human pair, have maintained that personal 
guilt succeeds, and yet rests upon the vitiated nature which 
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has been derived as a natural inheritance. The differences 
hetween these views are not unimportant. Regarded as 
theories of original sin, they are the products of three dif- 
ferent, but noble and powerful intellectual tendencies. The 
first theory, that of real oneness, seems to have been con- 
ceived in the /istorical, the representative theory, in the 
theological, and the remaining theory in the ethical spirit. 
Dissimilar, however, as they are, their agreements are far 
more profound than their differences. Uniting in the decla- 
ration, that the descendants by ordinary generation of our 
first parent “sinned in him and fell with him in his first 
transgression,” they unite also in teaching, that just as far 
as the movement of history is a development at all, just so 
far, apart from Christ, it is the development of a sinful 
society, whose end is a merited destruction. 

In the light of this solemn truth and under the law of this 
terrible unity, must the Christian historian interpret the 
narrative of the human race. When, turning to the age of 
Nero, he reads the awful description of society for which we 
are indebted to the Stoic Seneca, or gazes in horror upon the 
still darker picture painted by the Christian Paul, and then 
searches for the historical cause of this seething mass of evil 
passion, breeding death, he is compelled to confess that its 
historical cause finds exact expression in the solemn words 
of inspiration: ** By one man sin entered into the world ; 
and death by sin: and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” This would be the final and terrible 
philosophy of history but for the revelation and bestowment 
of the grace of God. 

I say but for the grace of God. It is in the grace of God, 
his sovereign and redeeming grace, that we find the last, but 
also the regnant element, to be considered in formulating the 
philosophy of history — in declaring the law that gives unity 
to its large and majestic narrative. The time at my com- 
mand does not justify an endeavor to connect in any de- 
tailed manner this last clement with the preceding elements 
we have considered. This much, however, let me say. We 
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have moved through a series of increasingly potential ele- 
ments of the historic movement; from law to life, from life 
to conscious life, from conscious life to man, the voluntary 
cause — mightier than all the conditions that lic below him. 
We have found the beginning of history to have been the 
employment by man of his supremest power in a self-deter- 
mined act, which concluded the race in sin and guilt and 
fixed the character of the historic movement as a sinful 
and guilty development. But, to the praise of the glory of 
the grace of God, let it be told with adoring gratitude, that 
we have reached, in the grace that redeems man, by far the 
most potent element of the series. For, “ where sin aboun- 
ded, grace did much more abound: that as sin hath reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Doubtless, this address would possess a unity more dis- 
tinctly obvious were [ to unfold the radical modification 
of history effected by the grace of God as the creation and 
development of a new germ, instead of presenting it in the 
form which I shall adopt. I prefer, however, at this point, 
even at some peril to rhetorical unity, to employ another con- 
ception. For upon occasions like the present it is fitting, by 
recalling their services and repeating their words, to honor the 
illustrious dead. No American student of Church History 
should forget, in circumstances like those in which I find 
myself to-night, gratefully to recall the labors and pronounce 
the name of Henry Boynton Smith. It would remove me too 
farfrom the subject before us were I to mention his abun- 
dant toils for the church of God, or to refer adequately to his 
noble contributions to this department of sacred learning. 
But since I am now upon the high theme of the last and 
dominant element in the historical movement, I think I shall 
best honor his memory if I turn from the conception which 
has prevailed in this address, in order to employ, for the time, 
the conception which to him seemed most true to the facts, 
most scriptural, and most majestic —the conception of the 


gracious kingdom of God. *“ That,” said Dr. Smith, in his 
Vou. XLI. No. 161. 15 
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inaugural address as Professor of Church History in Union 
Seminary, “ that which shapes the whole character and deter- 
mines the final destiny of a people, that which has always 
done this, and from the nature of the case must do this, is 
its religious faith; for here are the highest objects acting on 
the deepest and most permanent wants of the human heart. 
And in the whole history of man we can trace the course of 
one shaping, overmastering, and progressive power, before 
which all others have bowed, and that is the spiritual king- 
dom of God, having for its oo%ect the redemption of man 
from the ruins of apostasy. If we could but realize the 
majestic simplicity of this kingdom, its spiritual nature and 
sublime intent; if we could make present to us the full idea 
of it, which is not an idea alone, but also a reality; if we could 
see that holiness is the great end of our being, and that sin 
is its very opposite, and that redemption is for the removal 
of sin and for the establisnment of a holy kingdom; then were 
we in the right position for reading, 1 in their highest mean- 
ing, all the records of our race.’ 

Here, then, at the close of our search for the organizing 
idea and the philosophy of universal history, have we found 
the idea of Church History ; for Church History is itself the 
universal history. It is the universal history organized by 
the profoundest idea, and governed in all its narrative by the 
ultimate philosophy of history. No events are too secular 
for its regard; no objects are too unimportant for its serious 
study ; no distance of time or space is too great for its narra- 
tive to traverse. And in the consummation of all things, 
when prophecy shall be read as history, it will be revealed 
toall that éhe universal history ts the history of the church of 
Christ. ‘“ For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; 
all things were created by him and for him, and he is before 
all things, and by him all things consist. And he ts the 
head of the body, the church.” 
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II. Cuurca History as A DISCIPLINE. 


If I have correctly, however inadequately, unfolded the 
idea of Church History, we shall be at no loss for grounds 
on which to justify the practice, uniform in our schools for 
theological study, of assigning to the science of history a 
place not second to that assigned to any of the other disci- 
plines. These grounds [ shall not now attempt directly to 
state. Permit me, however, briefly to set forth the relations 
sustained by Church History to the other departments, for 
the purpose of bringing into view the precise influence which 
it exerts upon the student’s mind. 

Setting aside, for the moment, Church History itself, the 
several departments of the theological course arrange them- 
selves under the two great divisions of science and art. Not 
only are systematic divinity and apologetics (the latter a 
department to which both the sceptical tendencies of the age 
and the increasing evidences of Christianity have during late 
years given great prominence) entitled to he called theolog- 
ical sciences. The word science best describes the knowledge 
derived from what have too often been regarded and classified 
as mere propaedeutic studies — Hebrew and New Testament 
Greek. For in these departments the study of language is 
subsidiary to textual and literary criticism, and this, in turn, 
to exegesis ; each of the departments finding its consumma- 
tion and final cause only in the Old Testament or the New 
Testament theology. .The reasons to be urged for giving 
the name science to systematic theology are quite as forcible 
when urged for applying it to biblical theology. On the 
other hand, the department of homiletics and the pastoral 

office may not inaccurately be described as the department 
of theological art. The methods employed in the other 
departments are investigation and analysis, and the products 
yielded are classified or scientific knowledge. The method 
of this department is synthetic, and synthesis is the char- 
acteristic of art. Its function is to enable the student to 
recombine the classified knowledge which he brings from the 
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study of the theological sciences in the forms in which as a 
preacher and pastor he can best employ them. 

It is the distinction of history that, more thoroughly than 
any of the other disciplines, it is both scientific and artistic, 
both analytic and synthetic. In one aspect of it, history is 
a body of knowledge organized by an idea; in another aspect 
of it, it is a belles lettres product. On this account, it is more 
largely indebted than any of the others to the departments 
with which in the theological course it is co-ordinated. On 
the one hand, more distinctly than does any other theological 
science, it owes its literary form to the art of discourse. 
Upon the rhetorical excellence of its form it is even more 
dependent than is systematic theology. On the other hand, 
it owes its principles of organization to the theological sciences. 
The facts of history cannot be known in their highest and 
profoundest relations by the student who is not prepared for 
their study by the discipline and culture of the mind to be 
obtained only by a careful study of the laws of the Christian 
evidences, of the doctrinal system, and of the meaning of 
the words of revelation. But if history is thus a debtor, it 
is also a creditor. In unfolding the benefits by which its 
obligations to the other studies are discharged, I can speak 
of the historical discipline only as it affects the student in 
the two departments of systematic and biblical theology. 

The influence exerted by history on the student of syste- 
matic theology will be made evident by holding before our 
minds the difference between a theological judgment and a 
historical judgment. The former is simple and positive; the 
latter is complex and comparative. The one is qualitative ; 
the other is quantitative. To make this more clear by means 
of a well-known and interesting example, let us take the case 
of Arminianism. Both the teacher of theology and the 
teacher of history are compelled to pronounce an opinion 
upon Arminianism. It rises into most prominent view in 
both departments. The duty of the theologian is absolute. 
Arminianism is truth, or it is error; and between truth and 
error there can be no compromise. To the view of the 
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Calvinistic theologian the truth is upon the side to which 
Arminianism is opposed. It is his function to pronounce 
Arminianism an error, and to set forth the grounds of his 
judgment. Here his work as a theologian terminates. But 
Arminianism rises into view also in the history of the church. 
The historian, however, meets it not as a system pure and 
simple, but as a system in action; not as an idea simply, but 
as an idea in its realization. He meets it in the lives of the 
Wesleys ; in the rise of that great evangelical communion 
which during the closing years of the past century and 
throughout the preseut century has so abundantly blessed 
both England and our own country. It is obvious that the 
judgment of the historian, however strong his Calvinistic 
prepossessions may be, must be very different from that of 
the theologian. It is not that he will disagree with the 
theologian; but associated with the system to be judged 
will be a congerics of modifying facts; and the whole will 
constitute the Arminianism of history as contrasted with 
the Arminianism of theology. The judgment pronounced 
in the one case will be upon the relation of a system to the 
truth. Tle judgment pronounced in the other case will be 
upon the influence of the system under actual historical 
conditions. Of course, the judgments will conspicuously 
differ. And, in point of fact, both of them have been pro- 
nounced by the ministry of our own church.! Theologically 
we are compelled, when loyal to our vision of the truth 
which God has revealed, to assert that Arminianism is not 
only an error, but an error at the centre of theology, and at 
the centre of soteriology. But historically, we welcome the 
Arminian Wesleyan as a brother beloved to our pulpits and 
to our meetings for prayer. We acknowledge the validity of 
his ordination and of his administration of the sacraments ; 
and we gladly unite with him as one of the host of the elect 
in labor for the redemption of the world. 


Several passages containing references to the denomination with which Lane 


Seminary is connected have been retained in the paper, in the form in which they 
were delivered. 
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This familiar example will serve to bring vividly before us 
the exact influence exerted by the study of history upon the 
student of systematic theology. Its influence is to imbue 
the student with the catholic spirit. Let the history of the 
church be studicd apart from theology, and its profoundest 
truth will never be disclosed. So far as this profound 
meaning is concerned, the facts of history might as well be 
a loose and insignificant aggregation. Let the influence of 
theology unmixed with history be exerted upon the student, 
and the result will be that which it has been in what, let us 
hope, is the absolutely vanished past — it will be the genera- 
tion of the odium theologicum. That the study of history 
abates and tends to destroy this baleful passion, which has 
already done so much to impede the advance of the church 
of Christ, and induces a catholic temper in the student of 
theology, were ground enough on which to justify its presence 
and eminence as a discipline in a school of sacred learning. 

It is another merit of history, regarded as a branch of 
theological learning, that it exerts a distinct and beneficent 
influence on the student when engaged in those departments 
the aim of which is the interpretation of the written word. 
If it were proper to institute comparisons between the several 
disciplines, I would be compelled to assign the most important 
place to those which bring the student into most intimate 
communion with the words of inspiration, and seek to elicit 
from the Bible its exact historical significance. It is in these 
studies that Protestant scholarship has achieved its noblest 
victories. It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of 
the labors of biblical scholars since John Reuchlin, in the 
face of the narrow mediaeval prejudice, sought instruction in 
Hebrew from a learned Jew, and Desiderius Erasmus gave 
to the church his edition of the New Testament. The two- 
fold departinent which enters into and continues their labors 
is the chosen home of the spirit of Protestant Christianity. 
Tn this, as in no other department, Is the right of private 
jndgment asserted and exercised ; for here, in its most exact 
meaning, is the answer sought to the question of questions, 
‘¢ What does God teach in his written revelation ?” 
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But the emphasis of the right of private judgment is not 
unattended with danger. It is the danger of too highly 
estimating individual opinion when it pushes itself against 
the continuous current of the church's belief. The reality of 
this danger and the seriousness of the evils that flow from it 
have not seldom been exemplified in the history of biovlical 
study. It was from the point of view of biblical criticism 
that Strauss reconstructed the life of Jesus. It was from 
the same point of view that Baur wrought out the bold 
hypothesis that Christianity owes its existence to-day to the 
compromise which ended the wars and contradictions between 
the Pauline and Petrine sects, in whose bitterness the primi- 
tive church had been well-nigh destroyed. It is a significant 
fact that, as against this destructive criticism, the faith of 
the church found its ablest defender in a scholar deeply im- 
bued with the historical spirit—in that great man whom 
we must still mention when we would name the church's 
greatest historian I mean, of course, Augustus Neander. 

As all of us know, the close of that controversy left the 
faith of the church in the New Testament unimpaired. But, 
though that has closed, another controversy, born also of 
biblical criticism, is upon us. Nor can we indulge the hope 
that upon its conclusion our peace will not be troubled by 
athird. For the glory of biblical study —the glory, I mean, 
that it brings man face to face with the word of God — is the 
source of the danger that attends it: the danger that undue 
importance will be attached to individual opinion. It seeims, 
therefore, too plain for argument that there is needed, in 
close association with the biblical course, another discipline, 

which by its emphasis of the value of tradition, will moderate 
the tendency to welcome new hypotheses as though of neces- 
sity they are the heralds of new truths. Such a moderating 
discipline, it igs unnecessary to show, is found in_ history 
iteelf. The spirit with which it imbues its earnest and candid 
stedent will lead lim to meet the brilliant and unhistoric 
speculations of the individual mind with becoming caution 
and scepticism. I venture to affirm that the present dis- 
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cussion touching the religion of Israel is one in which this 
historic caution and scepticism should be severely exercised. 

However that may be in the view of others, it will be 
agreed by all that this perilous tendency is best diminished 
by the discipline of historical study. I do not forget that 
the same tendency is powerfully antagonized by systematic 
theology, formed on the Confession of our church. I trust 
that I shall never be found disparaging the influence of sys- 
tematic theology in forming the mind of our ministry. Our 
church has reached its high position and achieved its great 
work most of all by its loyalty to revealed truth as expre3sed 
in the forms of systematic theology. Above all else, our 
ministers have been theologians; and the greatest and most 
widely influential literary products of our clergy have been 
theological products. But I am not disparaging systematic 
theology when I say that at this point it is at a disadvantage. 
Unworthy as the suspicion is, it is difficult for theology — 
just because allied with the symbols which we receive and 
adopt— to escape the suspicion that in antagonizing the 
conclusions of biblical criticism it is fighting scholarship 
with the weapons of ecclesiastical authority. That ecclesias- 
tical authority may be properly invoked against conclusions 
vitally opposed to the standards of the church is a proposition 
of almost axiomatic force. But whoever has observed human 
nature — whoever, especially, is aware of the sensitiveness 
that scholarship has always shown under the restraints of 
external authority — does not need to be told that the result 
of invoking authority has often been to fix in the mind the 
very belief which it was intended to expel from it. Accord- 
ingly, wise men have always counselled that ccclesiastical 
authority be invoked against error only as a last resort and 
in a desperate crisis. 

While theology, in relation to the subject before us, suffers, 
in our church at least, from its peculiarly intimate connection 
with authority, history is at no such disadvantage. Its in- 
fluence is quite as conservative as the influence of theology. 
But it is influential, rather than authoritative. It breathes a 
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spirit; it forms a habit of mind; it calls out the powers of 
the mind to genial labor on the very subjects upon which 
biblical criticism is engaged; and all the while its distinct 
influence is to exalt and to preserve the traditional faith of 
the church. 

That the attention of students for the ministry is for many 
years to come specially to be directed to biblical studies, no 
one can doubt who regards attentively the signs of the times. 
The revision of our version of the Scriptures, the attempted 
reconstruction of the history of Israel, the new interest in 
the Semitic languages, and the new study of comparative 
religion all point in this direction. That the influence of 
these studies, in the atmosphere of modern doubt, must for 
the time be to unsettle belief will not be denied. We could 
not, if we would, check the tendency toward these studies in 
the church. We would not if we could. But the influence 
which, if unmingled with that of a more conservative dis- 
cipline, they must exert, it is of the highest importance to 
prevent. On this ground I plead for a renewed interest in 
the great conservative discipline of Church History. 

Though the subject is by no means exhausted, I must turn 
away from the relations of history to the individual disci- 
plines in order to consider briefly its, relations to the theolog- 
ical course regarded as a unit. And here the word which 
perhaps best describes i's special influence is the word 
“culture.” A marked tendency has within a few years been 
manifest to contrast the discipline of the intimate and detailed 
knowledge gained by the student in a single department with 
the discipline of the broader knowledge that constitutes the 

substance of a liberal education. Though the word does not 
describe it with absolute accuracy, we may well adopt, for 
the purpose of this discourse, the word “ scientific ”’ to desig- 
nate the new training as contrasted with the older or liberal 
training. This scientific training we must regard as one 
result of the wide employment of the inductive method. The 
employment of induction has given to the modern world a 


strong impulse toward the observation and classification of 
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the visible universe; and this, in turn, has resulted in the 
extension and multiplication of the material sciences and the 
useful arts. It is the growing strength of this great impulse, 
communicated to modern Europe and America largely by 
the powerful mind of Francis Bacon, which has finally suc- 
ceeded in founding, in connection with our American colleges, 
special schools of the material sciences, in which students 
are trained for special scientific occupations. As the subjec- 
tion of the visible world to the use of man becomes more 
nearly thorough, —as, in other words, the material sciences 
are multiplied and the range of each is extended, — these 
schools of science may be expected to multiply, and education 
to become still more special. The great value of this special 
training it were as idle to deny as it would be to deny the 
strength of the modern tendency to promote it. 

But valuable and even necessary as it is, the training of 
the specialist is obviously attended by the danger that its 
imperious demands will prove an effectual bar to a large and 
generous culture. The fact of this danger is already fore- 
ing itself upon the attention of conspicuous and influential 
writers ; and unless we are mere pessimists we shall easily be- 
lieve that the demand will at no distant day be general and 
powerful, that our scientific schools positively borrow a 
larger liberalizing element from the collegiate course (of 
which the main design is culture) with which at present they 
are only crudely affiliated. 

The main design of the collegiate course, I say, is culture. 
That this isits design is obvious from the terms *“ the humani- 
ties” and “the liberal arts’’ which are associated with its 
honors and degrees. The educated man, whom the college 
seeks to send forth into the world, i3 a man disciplined in all 
his faculties and receptive upon every side; a man of the 
widest intellectual sympathies; a man of the humanities; a 
man, in short, glowing not so much with the special enthusi- 
asm of a special though scientific occupation, but glowing 
with “ the enthusiasm of humanity,” imbued with the spirit, 
and alive to the possibilities of the entire race. 
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In these days, in view of the strong tendency both to 
specialize and to secularize education, it is well to recall the 
noble history in the modern world of this system of liberal 
training. It is well to reinform ourselves of that continuous 
movement through the centuries which, under the conduct 
of the largest minds and loftiest spirits has in our own land, 
culminated in the colleges which have so largely blessed and 
honored both the church and state. We owe much indeed 
to the growth of material science under the nurture of the in- 
ductive philosophy. But the debt of the world to the educa- 
tion which survives in our colleges is far larger and far more 
profound. Let us mention, always with becoming gratitude, 
the trivium and quadrivium, which Alcuin taught in the 
palace-school of Charles the Great, and which Scotus Eri- 
gena taught in the court of Charles the Bald in France, 
and in the new school founded by Alfred, at Oxford, in Eng- 
land. It was the trivium and quadrivium that enabled the 
European mind in the scholastic age to assimilate and to em- 
ploy on the great problems of theology the Greek philosophy ; 
and in the age of the Renaissance to assimilate and employ 
the Greek and the Latin literatures. And it was the same 
culture historically developed that made the revival of letters 
the chief providential agency in the great Reformation of re- 
ligion. The churches of the Reformation were not slow in 
learning the great lesson thus clearly taught by history. Aside 
from the body of the Christian truth, this training in the 
liberal arts— snatched by Charles in Italy from the wreck of 

the Lombard wars then already past, and saved by Alcuin in 
England from the wreck of the Danish invasions then still in 
the future — was believed by the reformed churches to be the 
largest gift of the mediaeval clergy to the clergy of modern 
Christendom. Nor, in their judgment, was its highest value 
to be sought so much in the positive knowledge which it im- 
parts as in the catholic sympathies and the large and many- 
sided intellectual life, of which it is the parent. 

Thos it was, that when the reformed churches began their 
conflict — which may God prosper—for the Christian con- 
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quest of a new continent, the college of the liberal arts was 
at once, and by unspeakable self-sacrifice, established. It is 
thus a historical fact of the first importance that the colleges 
of the land owe their existence, more than to any other single 
cause, to the absolute need felt by the reformed churches of 
a ministry broadly educated, catholic in sympathy, and widely 
receptive in intellectual habit. The need of such a ministry 
was at no period greater than it is to-day ; and in no place has 
it been more imperative than it is in our own country. For, 
if the tendency to specialized and scientific education is the 
strong and general tendency which I have asserted it to be, the 
life of the nation will rapidly degencrate unless there is also 
in the state a large and influential class formed by a culture 
broader and more humane than that of the scientific school. 
When to this consideration is added the materializing influ- 
ence exerted by our swift conquest of nature, by the result- 
ing unparalleled acquisition of wealth, and by the growing 
stream of immigration,—the impulse of which is simply a sense 
of material want and a hope of material gain, — how clear it 
is that, if our civilization is to be rescued from the destruc- 
tion which must follow an unduly materialistic habit of life, 
the intellectual life of the Christian ministry of the land must 
be no less wide and catholic than was that of the fathers. I 
do not say, for I do not believe, that that depth has yet been 
reached ; but I do say that there are powerful tendencies in 
our America which, if unchecked by the influence of a broad, 
spiritual, and Christian culture, will carry us downward with 
frightful speed to the condition of Roman society in its de- 
cline, —a condition in the modern world which is well por- 
trayed in the most mournful and most bitter of all the sonnets 
of Wordsworth : 
‘We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best. 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delichts us. Rapine, uvarice, expense — 

This is idolatry; and these we adore. 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
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The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.” 

Great, therefore, is the debt of the nation and of the 
church to the Christian college for that broad and humane 
cul ture, which, just because it awakens the “ enthusiasm of 
hhuxnanity,” is the choisest intellectual endowment of our 
mt rstry. 

‘The spirit of this culture, I need not say, must be manifest 
not only in the college, but in the professional school, if its 
fruit is to be revealed in the professional life of the minister. 
Ait moust not only survive the college course, but as it reap- 
pears in the schocl of divinity must be instinct with a 
Stronger life. Ifa theological discipline can be found which 
will reinvigorate this spirit, that discipline must be given no 
subordinate place in the theological course. Such a disci- 
pline is the history whose organizing idea I have tried to un- 
fold, and whose claim toa place among the sciences I have 
tried to defend. It is the highest merit of history as a disci- 
pline that it is the least special of all the departments. As 
& science, it is scientia scientiarum; as an art, it is ars artium. 
“* If it were desirable,” it has well been said, “ to bring the 
Whole encyclopaedia of human knowledge under a single term, 
certainly history would be chosen as the most comprehen- 
Rive and elastic.” It subjects the student to a training the 
largest and most humane. The spirit of history is the spirit 
Which breathes from, perhaps, the noblest line of Latin litera- 
ture ; Humanus sum; humani nihil a me alienum muto, and 
Which finds a far loftier expression in the words of Paul: 
** There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
hrist Jesus.” It is, above all, as a student of history that 
the student of theology becomes most profoundly conscious 
of the unity of the race. More distinctly than any other disci- 
Pline it brings the student into sympathetic converse with 
the whole family of man. Its theme is the life of humanity, 
8nd its literature is the libraries of the world. The culture 
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which it legitimates and the sympathy which it breathes are 
no subordinate elements of the training and the spirit needed 
by the preacher of the one universal and ultimate gospel. 
They are a culture and a spirit which, on the one hand, will 
permit him to “ call no man abandoned ”; and which, on the 
other hand, will permit him, with the deepest reverence, and 
divesting them of all pantheistic significance, to repeat as 
his own the words : 
‘“‘T am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 


Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


III. Caurcu History as a MopE oF THE GOSPEL. 


But history is not only a science, and a sciencc entitled by 
its peculiar culture of the student to a lofty position among 
the theological disciplines. Its highest claim upon the can- 
didate for the sacred ministry will come into view, only as 
we follow him into the distinctive work of his sacred calling. 
I am compelled to treat this last and, practically, most im- 
portant of the related subjects of this discourse in a summary 
manner. I state, however, the exact relation of Church 
History to the work of the preacher, when I say that church 
history is a mode of the gospel, and add that it is inferior 
to no other mode as a homiletical mode of the gospel. 

It is a distinction of Christianity among the religions of 
the world, that while its substance is one, its largeness and 
Vitality enable it to exist in many literary forms. To assure 
ourselves that this is true we need go no further than to 
the written word itself. It is the one gospel of the grace of 
God that is present in the lyrics of the Psalter, in the recor- 
ded visions of the prophets, in the life of Jesus Christ, in the 
history of the apostolic church, in the familiar and hortatory 
letters and addresses of the apostles to the several churches, 
and in the profound theological and ethical treatise addressed 
by the apostle Paul to the church at Rome. These are con- 
substantial, in that the truth which all embody and express 
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is the one truth revealed by God for the salvation of men. 
But, in each case, the truth reveals itself in a new literary 
mode. Ido not stop to inquire whether it was the recog- 
nition of this fact that gave form to the theological sem- 
inaries in this country ; but content myself with the state- 
ment, that the course of study in these seminaries would not 
have been different had this been made the principle of its 
organization. For the several departments of the course do 
not differ in the subjects brought under review, but in the 
point of view from which the subjects are regarded, and, as a 
consequence, in the modes in which they are presented. The 
subject, indeed, is one. It is the truth, as I have said, which 
has been revealed by God for man’s salvation. This truth, 
it is the function of the chairs of sacred literature, by means 
of textual and literary criticism and exegesis, to unfold. The 
truth thus unfolded, systematic theology, after associating it 
with the a priort elements which the revealed truth itself 
implies, classifies, and re-presents in an articulated body of 
divinity. Ishould do injustice to the important department of 
apologetics were I to say that it deals only with the defence 
of Christianity as distinct from Christianity itself. Apolo- 
getics “‘ arrays the whole contents and substance of the Chris- 
tian faith for defence and for defensive assault.” The depart- 
ment of church polity exhibits this same truth as it organizes 
into a visible society those whom it calls out from the race. 
Church History is an exhibition of this same truth, in its pre- 
destined activity, determining the life of the church and 
modifying the life of the world. And the department of 
sacred rhetoric seizes the truth in all the forms into which 
ithas been wrought by the other disciplines. and reorganizes 
them in order to form the ultimate literary product of the 
pulpit—the sacred discourse. 

If [have correctly described the theological course, it fol- 
lows that Church History is the gospel itself; the gospel in 
a historical as distinguished from a theological or apologetic 
or biblical mode. It is the gospel as it exhibits itself in the 
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life of the church and the world. If this is true, it is no less 
a proper subject of pulpit discourse than is Christian doctrine. 
If the preacher is in the line of his duty when, under the 
guidance of the art of sacred discourse, he constructs the 
doctrinal or expository or ecclesiastical sermon, he does not 
step beyond the line when he constructs and delivers the 
historical sermon. Indeed, the historical sermon possesses the 
great merit of presenting the gospel as it is revealed in 
actual life; and it possesses the further merit of a most 
striking congruity with revelation itself. For the word of 
God is predominantly history, even when prophecy is not 
regarded as history ; and prophecy is properly regarded as the 
divinely inspired history of the future. 

I limit my remarks touching the relations of Church His- 
tory to the work of the preacher to this single subject, be- 
cause I believe that the pulpit has denied itself the exercise 
of an important power by its failure to employ largely this 
mode of gospel discourse. I plead, therefore, not only in 
behalf of a larger infusion of the historical element in the 
doctrinal and expository sermon, but in behalf also of the 
sermon of which the historical is the dominant. element — 
of the sermon in which the gospel is held forth as it appears 
in the lives of men and women whose biographies are history. 
Did time permit me to make this plea in detail, 1 would not 
content myself with the mere justification of the historical 
discourse on the ground that it is a preaching of the gospel. 
For it possesses many special and important elements of 
homiletical value, some of which I can indicate only in single 
sentences. Of these perhaps the most obvious is the catholic 
and irenic character which the element of history gives to 
the sermon. Moreover, it is a well-recognized law of dis- 
course that the impact of truth concretely stated is far more 
powerful than the impact of the same truth when stated in 
abstract terms; and if this is true of every form of discourse, 
it is true especially of the Christian sermon, of which the end 
is to arouse the will to vigorous evangelical action. Nor is 
this all. A study of the sermon as a literary product will 
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reveal the fact that it is not merely a lecture and not merely 
an oration. It combines in itself both the didactic and the 
oratorical elements. The preacher must not only present the 
truth clearly; he must present it also dynamically. The 
sermon is a didactic oration; and a moment’s reflection will 
convince us that history, just because it exhibits the living 
and drainatic movement of the truth, is the mode of the 
gospel which most naturally yields itself to the construction 
of sucha discourse. It is also true that the doctrines both 
of biblical and of systematic theology derive from their careers 
in the life of the church as narrated by Church History their 
most striking confirmation — confirmation, indeed, of the 
very kind which the sacred orator can most favorably employ. 
And finally, an individual doctrine cannot be expounded more 
forcivly in an oratorical manner than in closest association 
with the historical personage who illustrated or defended it ; 
So that even when the sermon is substantially theological, it 
may well be formally historical. The mystery of the Trinity 
Cannot be presented ina form more profoundly interesting 
than in association with the heroic life of Athanasius the Great. 
And what is true of the doctrine of the Trinity as associated 
With Athanasius is true of the doctrines of the sovereignty of 
God and of justification by faith as associated with the lives 
8nd work of John Calvin and of Martin Luther. 
The time is not distant, let us hope, when in all Christian 
Pulbpits the sermon of history will be given a place side by 
Side with the sermon of theology and the sermon of exposi- 
tion. It is true that history can never displace or be substi- 
tated for school divinity. Whoever has attentively read the 
history of the development of systematic theology, from 
John of Damascus onward, through the labors of the noble 
Succession of great minds and lofty spirits of the mediaeval 
Church, the Master of the Sentences, Anselm of Canterbury, 
the Angel of the Schools, and John Wessel; through the 
ci Communes of Melancthon and the Institutes of Calvin 
at the Reformation ; and, finally, through the abundant dis- 
Cussions and systems and symbols from the Reformation to 
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our own day — must have reached the conclusion that, Chris- 
tianity being what it is, and the human mind being what it 
is, the system of Christian doctrine organized by the laws of 
thouzht is an inevitable product.’ The confessions of the 
Christian church are, without exception, theological con- 
fessions ; and it is safe to predict that, whatever may be the 
Christian confessions of the future, they will be no less sys- 
tematic in form than those of the past have been. Whenever 
Christian faith has been strong, the tendency to systematize 
Christian truth has been correspondingly powerful. Iam not 
agitated by the fear, therefore, which has of late been ex- 
pressed, that the discipline of systematic theology will in any 
degree lose its power to awaken interest or its influence in 
giving form to the preaching of the ministry. Such a loss 
would be a calamity, indeed ; for it would be the result and 
token of a diminished faith in Christianity itself. But his- 
tory is a mode of the gospel as really as is systematic theol- 
ogy. For that reason history should be given a place, as on 
the ground of its special homiletical value it should be given 
a prominent place, in Christian preaching. Were this place 
given to history — were the preaching of the gospel as it 
reveals itself in the recorded life of the church to become 
frequent and general —the power which the church derives 
from the labors of the pulpit would be greatly multiplied. 
For the history of Christianity is, after all, both its most 
moving presentation and its most convincing argument. I 
indulge the hope that the students of this seminary will not 
regard history as a science and a discipline only, as therefore 
only distantly related to the great work of preaching the 
gospel. Remembering the lofty passage in the inspired Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the gospel of faith is proclaimed in 
the lives of those who ina less favored age lived and died in 
trust of God, they will need no further justification as they 
find and preach the gospel of God’s redeeming grace in the 
history of the fathers, and martyrs, and confessors, and re- 
formers of the church of Christ, who through faith “ subdued 
kingdoms and wrought righteousness, and of whom the world 
was not worthy.” 
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I have thus endeavored to unfold the idea of church his- 
tory, and so to justify its claim to a high place among the 
theological sciences; to defend it in claiming a chair second 
to that of no other discipline of the theological school; and 
finally, by presenting it as a mode of the gospel, to state the 
ANtimate relation which it sustains to the work of the sacred 
mministry. Profoundly convinced of the truth of the views 
which it has been the design of this address to explain and 
defend, I regard the work to which you have summoned me 
as a work of the highest dignity and of the first importance. 
It is fitting, therefore, that I close, as I began, with a grateful 
expression of my sense of the high honor you have done me 
in making the discipline of Church History my special trust. 
But the work is no less difficult than it is honorable and im- 
portant. The difficulty of the work never appeared so great 
to me as it appears to day, at the close of a year of laborious 
but delightful service. But, having obeyed what I believe to 
have been the call of God to engage in labor the end of 
which is to display the power and glory of his kingdom of 
grace, it is my duty and privilege constantly to invoke his 
sufficient aid. I invoke it in faith of the truth, revealed in 
his word and confirmed by the history of his church, that 
when he calls his servants to work too great to be performed 
in their unaided strength and wisdom he supplements their 
activity by his own, to the end that no labor in him may be 
lm Vain, 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PROF. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION. 


BY PROF. 8. H. KELLOGG, D D., OF THE WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SENINARY, — 
ALLEGIIENY, PA. 


It was early in 1878 that the first course of The Hibbert 
Lectures was delivered by Professor Max Miiller in the 
chapter-house of Westminster Abbey. He chose as his sub- 
ject, The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
the Religions of India. So great was the interest awakened 
both by the topic and the high qualifications of the lecturer 
for its discussion, that each lecture of the course had to be 
repeated in order to accommodate the many who desired to 
hear them. All who have read these lectures since their 
publication will agree that they are indeed of quite unusual 
interest, and present us with much most valuable information 
touching the nature and history of the religious beliefs of 
the early Aryans of India,—a subject on which, indeed, few 
should be more competent to speak than the accomplished 
Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford University. Few books, - 
certainly, which have dealt with this question of the origin 
and growth of religion have been honored with so appreciative 
a reception and wide-spread publication as this first volume 
of the Hibbert Lectures. Not to speak of their circulation 
in Europe and America, it is very remarkable that they should 
be reproduced even in the vernacular languages of India.. 
The first of such translations was into the Gujer4ti language 
in 1881. This has just been followed by a Mar&thi version, 
the work of one Vasudev Kanitkar, a native pleader in the 
High Court of Bombay, of which the “ Academy ”’ teis us 
that it is dedicated to his highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
and was liberally supported both by the government of Bom- 
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bay and by various Hindu princes and noblemen. The same 
authority informs us that a translation in Sanskrit and 
ancther in Bengé.i will also shortly follow, and that a native 
gentleman, Behramji M. Malabari, has undertaken to secure 
the publication of these lectures in all the vernaculars of 
India. 

A book on such a subject and with such a history certainly 
has much more than an ephemeral interest. And especially 
when such lectures as these on sucha topic from so distin- 
guished a scholar, are offered to the pantheists and idolaters 
of India in their own languages, and that under the auspices 
of a professedly Christian government, and are also com- 
mended, as in the ‘‘ Academy,” as “ particularly useful as a 
text-book for schools and colleges in India,” then, indeed, 
the whole Christian world may well feel a special concern 
and interest in the teachings of the Oxford Professor on this 
living and vital question of the origin of religion. 

None who are familiar with the writings of Professor Max 
Miiller would anticipate that he ever would speak of the re- 
ligion of Christ in any terms but those of the highest respect. 
We cheerfully accord to him the credit of a sincere belief in 
Christianity, as he understands it. We can easily believe 
that he has not intended in these lectures to undermine the 
foundations of Christian faith, but rather to place their de- 

fence upon what he conceives to be the only secure position. 
Especially may all Christian men be thankful to him for his 
thorough refutation, in Lecture II., of the anti-Christian 
theory that all religion began in the worship of fetishes. 
But while acknowledging all this and more, none the less are 
we compelled, after repeated reading of these lectures, to 
express the conviction that his own theory of the origin of 
religion is intrinsically no better, and has been no more proved 
than the “ fetish theory,” which he so ably refutes. We be- 
lieve his own theory to be opposed alike to a sound philos- 
oply and to the direct and implied teachings of the- Holy 
Scriptures; and that the arguments, even of a historical 
sort, by which he would support it, are not valid for the con- 
clusion which he professes to establish. 
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While differing alike with those who hold to the “ fetish 
theory,” and with those who accept the “ ghost theory ” of 
the origin of religion as argued by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Professor Miller is quite at one with them as to the most 
vital point at issue in the current controversy on this sub- 
ject. The question whether man began his existence on 
earth with the knowledge of God as one and personal, he, 
with the rest of the naturalistic and purely evolutionist 
school, answers in the negative. With them he assumes 
that the history of man has been a gradual progress from an 
original state in which he had no religion up to the highest 
form of religion which as yet has come into existence. It is 
the object of these lectures to show how man, in a way purely 
and exclusively natural, by slow, successive stages, rose, in 
India at least, from the mere perceptions of the senses, 
through what he calls “ henotheism,” then polytheism, at last 
to monotheism. This theory he elaborates after the follow- 
ing manner. 

He begins by laying down his definition of religion, which 
reads: “ Religion, in the subjective sense, is a mental faculty, 
which, independently, nay, in spite of sense and reason, en- 
ables man to apprehend the infinite under different names 
and under varying disguises.” 1 The infinite, as used in this 
definition, he defines to be all ** that transcends our senses 
and our reason.” ? None the less, however, for this latter 
definition, does he lay down the postulate, and strenuously in- 
sist upon it, that all human knowledge is ultimately derived 
from the perceptions of the senses. He frankly admits the 
necessary inference that the idea of the infinite has been also 
gained in this same manner. His words are: ** With every 
finite perception there is a concomitant perception, or, if that 
word should seem too strong, a concomitant sentiment or pre- 
sentiment of the infinite.” 8 These words he again explains 
as meaning that “from the very first act of touch or hear- 
ing or sight we are brought in contact not only with a 
visible, but also at the same time with an invisible uni- 

1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 21. ? Ibid, p. 26. 3 Ibid, p. 43. 
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verse.”! In that perception of the infinite thus given he 
declares that we have the root of “ the whole historical devel- 
oprment of human faith.” 

WVorking from these fundamental definitions and postu- 
lates he proceeds to develop his theory in detail after the 
following manner. Man, having thus received this notion of 
the infinite in his earliest sense-perceptions, began to look 
for the infinite in various objects, such as mountains, trees, 
and rivers, the sun, moon, and stars, and slowly rising higher 
at last came to call that unseen infinite, maker, preserver, 
God !? This theory of the origin of religion, the Professor 
then illustrates by the religion of the ancient Hindus, as we 
have it set forth in the Vedas. As a preliminary to the 
examination of the testimony of the Vedas to his theory, he 
distinguishes the objects of sense-perception under three 
Classes; namely, “tangible,” “‘semi-tangible,”’ and ‘ intangi- 
ble.”’ To the first class he assigns such small material 
Objects as stones, shells, and such like things, which can be 
taken in the hand, and their whole extent thereby measured. 
In the second class ke places such objects as mountains, 
trees, and rivers, which although they can be touched, yet 
Cannot be comprehended by us in their full extent. These 
therefore, he argues, in the very act by which they are 
touched and apprehended, suggest something beyond and 
More than that which is touched and apprehended, and thus 
Zive man his first ideas of the invisible and the infinite. To 
these objects correspond those which in the sphere of religion 

‘© proposes to call “ semi-deities.” To his third class he as- 
®12ns those objects of sense-perception, which although they can 

Seen or heard, yet cannot be touched or handled. Such, for 
©Xample, are the sun, the moon, the sky, the wind, the 
tempest, and the thunder. These, much more powerfully 
than the previous class, suggest to the observer the idea of the 
IN finite, by reason of their inaccessibility and vastness. To 
theae objects correspond what he proposes to call “ deities.’’ 8 


* The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 43.” See Ibid., 46, et passim. 
3 Ibid., pp. 168-174. 
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Applying this classification, now, to the development of 
rcligion as illustrated in ancient India, he tells us that in 
the earliest Vedic days the idea of God as we have it did not 
exist among those Aryan peoples,— not, indeed, because 
they had had it and lost it, but because “the concept and. 
name of Deity was passing through the first stages of its 
evolution.” ! As to how it came to be evolved, he affirms 
that “the ancient Aryans of India..... first faced the in- 
visible, the unknown, or the infinite in trees, mountains, and 
rivers; in the dawn and in the sun; in the fire, the storm- 
wind, and the thunder. ..... Thev ascribed to all of them a 
self, a substance, a divine support, or whatever else we like 
to call it; ..... in doing so, they always felt the presence of 
something which they could not see behind what they could 
see, of something supernatural behind the natural, of some- 
thing super-finite or infinite behind or within the finite. The 
names which they gave, the nomina, may have been wrong, 
but the search itself after the mumina was legitimate. That 
search led the ancient Aryans as far as it led most among 
ourselves, viz. to the recognition of a Father which is in 
heaven. Nay, it led them farther still. ..... They learned, 
and we all of us have to learn it, that we must take out of 
that word ‘ father’ one predicate after another, — all, in fact, 
that is conceivable in it, —if we wish to apply it still to 
God.” 4 | 

When we ask, then, what was the primitive form of faith 
among the early Aryans of India, we are told, ** Neither 
monotheism nor polytheism, but only henotheism, that is, a 
belief and worship of those single objects, whether semi-tan- 
gible or intangible, in which men first suspected the presence 
of the invisible and the infinite, each of which..... was raised 
into something more than finite, more than natural, more than 
conceivable; and thus grew to be an Asura, or* living thing”’; 
a Deva, or “a bright being”; an Amartya, that is, ‘not a 
mortal’’; and at last an immortal and eternal being, — in 
fact, a God, endowed with the highest qualities which the 

1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 190. 2 Tbid., pp. 218-215. 
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human intellect could conceive at the various stages of its 
own growth.”’! All this he attempts to prove, e.g. as regards 
the worship of the sun. He says: “ We can follow in the 
Vedic hymns, step by step, the development which changes 
the sun from a mere luminary into a creator, preserver, ruler, 
and rewarder of the world, —in fact, into a divine or supreme 
being.”’ And yet all the divine attributes that are ascribed 
to the sun are in like manner ascribed to the sky, to fire, and 
to other objects of worship, each of which, for the time being, 
is regarded and addressed by the worshipper as if it, and it 
alone, were the sole divinity. The so-called semi-dcities. he 
tells us, never rise “to the rank of supreme deity.” This 
state of belief is what he intends by “ henotheism,” and this, 
he argues, led on to polytheism, and thence to monotheism. 
For while it is true that some, as in the case of the Buddhists, 
proceeded from polytheism to atheism, yet as regards the 
larger part, we read, ‘the Vedic Aryans..... did not rest 
till they found what was higher than the gods, the true Self 
of the world, and, at the same time, their own self.”’ 2 
After this exposition, we may give Professor Miller’s own 
summation of his argument: ‘ Our senses, while they supply 
us with a knowledge of finite things, are constantly brought 
in contact with what is not finite, or, at least, not finite yet. 
weees Their chief object is, in fact, to elaborate the finite out 
of the infinite. ..... From this permanent contact of the 
senses with the infinite sprang the first impulse to religion — 
the first suspicion of something existing beyond what the 
senses could apprehend, bevond what our reason and language 
could comprehend. Here was the deepest foundation of all 
religion, and the explanation of that which before everything 
—lefore fetishism, and figurism, and animism, and anthro- 
pomorphism — needs explanation: why man should not have 
been satisfied with a knowledge of finite, sensuous objects ; 
why the idea should ever have entered his mind that there is 
or can be anything in the world besides what he can touch 
or hear or see — call it powers, spirits, or gods. ..... After 


' The Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 250, 251. 2 Ibid., p. 207. 
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the idea had once laid hold on man that there was something 
beyond the finite, the Hindu looked for it everywhere in 
nature, trying to grasp and to name it; at first among semi- 
tangible, then among intangible, and at last among invisible 
objects. ..... A new world thus grew up, peopled by semi- 
tangible, intangible, and invisible objects, all manifesting 
certain activities such as could be compared with the activities 
of human beings, and named with names that belonged, to 


those human activities. Of such names..... some became 
general epithets (the word “ Deva,’ e.g. among them]. 
Other ideas, which are truly religious, ..... were derived 
from sensuous impressions, even the ideas of law, virtue, in- 
finitude, and immortality. ..... Lastly, ..... by a perfectly 
natural and intelligible process, a belief in single supreme 
beings, or Devas, ..... henotheism tended to become a belief 


in one God, presiding over the others, no longer supreme 
gods — polytheism; or a belief in one God, excluding the 
very possibility of other gods—monotheism. Still further, 
eee all the old Devas or gods were found out to be but 
names; but that discovery, though in some cases it led to 
atheism and some kind of Buddhism, led on in others toa 
new start and to a new belief in one Being which is the Self 
of everything, which is not only beyond and beneath all finite 
things as apprehended by the senses, but also beneath our 
own finite ego, the Self of all selfs.’1 This form of belief 
the Professor docs not in this place name, though elsewhere 
he calls it monotheism ; but the most of intelligent persons 
will recognize it as pantheism. 

In reviewing this theory, we have to object, first of all, 
to the definition of religion with which Professor Miiller 
begins. We must, indeed, do him the justice to remark that 
he himself confesses that he does not feel wholly satisfied 
with his definition, though he thinks that * the kernel of it 
is sound.”’? Nor should one judge a failure in definition in 
this case too severely. It is truly no very easy thing to 
give a definition of religion which shall comprehend all that 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 360, 361,362. §_* Ibid., p. 22. 
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goes under that name. We have to remember, for example, 
that the most of Buddhists follow S4kya Muni in denying, or 
at least ignoring, the existence of a God, and yet we should 
not therefore say that there was of necessity nothing which 
we could call religion in a Buddhist. But, while admitting 
that the definition of religion in the subjective sense must 
be made exceeding broad if it shall include all that goes 
among men under that name, still we are compelled to reject 
the definition of religion as given in these lectures by Pro- 
fessor Miil-er. 

In the first place, we fully agree with the critics to whom 
he refers, who have urged against his definition that in 
no sense can religion be rightly termed ‘a mental faculty.” 
Indeed, the Professor tells us that he himself shares, ‘to 
some extent,” the doubts of his critics in this matter. There 
is good reason that he should. For the word * faculty ” has 
a well-known meaning. We understand by the term, power 
or capacity. Professor Miiller, however, in his reply to his 
critics, defines faculty as ‘*a mode of action’? 1—a meaning 
which, according to the lexicographers, it never has. It is 
better than this when, a little later, he suggests that for the 
word “faculty”? in his definition should be substituted the 
phrase ‘ potential energy.” And yet all makes very little 
difference; for, define faculty as we will, in no sense is it 
true that religion is a faculty. It is not a power or capacity, 
although it implies a power or capacity; it is not a mode of 
action or a potential energy. However hard it may be to 
say precisely what it is, we regard it as absolutely certain 
that never when men speak of religion in a subjective sense 
do they mean thereby to name a mental faculty. 

Neither is it true, in the second place, that religion consists 
merely in the apprehension of the infinite. To make religion 
consist essentially in this is vague and inaccurate in the last 
degiee, Even though the word “ infinite ” should be taken 
in the highest sense possible, to denote the God of the theist, 
—Asense in which Professor Miller does not use the word, 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 22. 
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— still, the definition would be fatally defective. For as- 
suredly in religion we have in every case much more than 
the mere apprehension of the infinite. The Infinite, whom 
we as theists name God, is always conceived of as standing in 
certain moral relations with the human soul — relations of 
such a sort that we express them, in a.word, by saying that 
the soul always conceives of itself as being under moral law 
to a superior power. It is truly remarkable, and not a little 
sugpestive, that Professor Miiller in constructing a definition of 
religion, should not have included so much as an allusion to 
this most patent and momentous fact, that man as a religious 
being always, whether right or wrong therein, regards him- 
self as being under moral law. No element is more charac- 
teristic of religion under all its forms than just this. Even 
the belief in a God may be absent, as in the case of the 
Buddhists, and yet even Buddhism holds fast with singular 
tenacity to this conception of a moral law, and declares that 
man as judged by that law is wrong. The omission of all 
recognition of this universal phenomenon in Professor Miiller’s 
definition is of itself enough to condemn it. 

But if the definition be thus defective even when we take 
the word ‘‘ infinite” in its best and highest sense, it is far 
worse if in the definition we give that word the sense in 
which Professor Miller defines and uses it. His definition 
of the infinite, it will be remembered, reads thus: “ All that 
transcends our senses and reason.” On this definition we 
remark that it is certain that this is not what men generally 
mean by the infinite. The true sense of the word, as com- 
mouly employed, is boundless, illimitable. But Professor 
Miller uses it constantly, in accordance with his novel defi- 
nition, ag an equivalent for invisible, or supernatural, or 
indefinite! As was not unnatural for a philologist, he seems ° 
to have been led astray by an etymology. The finite is that 
which is apprehended as having definite and precise limits ; 
the infinite is the not-finite, that which is not apprehended as 
having definite limitations. Hence, if we looked only at the 


1 See, €.g. pp. 217, 218, et passim. 
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ety mology of the word, we might infer that it was not of 
necessity that which absolutely has no bounds, but only that 
of which bound or limit could not be affirmed. And so the 
Professor explains his own definition of the word: “ Infinite 
is mot only that which has no limits, but it is to us, and it 
certainly was to our early ancestors, that also of which we 
cannot perceive the limits.”’!_ Thus, according to this defi- 
Mition, while space and time would be infinite, so would 
many other things be also infinite to which no man who 
knew the right use of words would think of applying that 
term. Thus, assuming his definition, the human soul tran- 
Bcends the senses; is it therefore infinite? And so, while 
the definition of religion would have been bad enough if the 
word “ infinite” had been taken in its ordinary meaning, the 
mew meaning that the Professor has attached to it makes the 
bad much worse. Let us substitute in his definition of 
religion for the term “ infinite’ his definition of that term, 
and see how it will read: “ Religion is a mental faculty 
Which enables man to apprehend all that transcends the 
Senses and reason ’’; or, again, to use other terms which he 
uses as alternates to infinite: “ Religion is a mental faculty 
Which enables man to apprehend the indefinite or the invis. 
ible ”! How many are there in the world who would recog- 
Mize this definition of religion, as expounded by the aid of 
the Professor’s own definition of the infinite, as expressing 
what they meant when they spoke in any sense of a religion ? 
It is another fatal objection to his theory, that not only 
@re his fundamental definitions erroneous, but he rests his 
whole theory as to the origin of religion upon the postu- 
late, assumed without attempt at proof, that all religious 
knowledge, as well as every other, comes to man through 
the senses, and the senses only. Of any intuitive perception 
of right and wrong, or of anything, he will hear nothing. 
Still less will he hear of any primeval revelation as a possible 
%Urce of at least a part of man’s religious knowledge. Such 

® Suggestion he rejects as not even worthy of discussion, 
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even though such a revelation should have been given through 
the senses. Everything which any religion whatever may 
contain, all that goes under the name of religion, had its 
origin, in the first instance, in man’s sense-perceptions of 
external nature. On this subject he is most emphatic, and 
as dogmatic as theologians are commonly supposed to be. 
He says: * All knowledge, in order to be knowledge, must 
pass through two gates, and two gates only —the gate of the 
senses and the gate of reason. Religious knowledge alao, 
whether true or false, must have passed through these two 
gates. At these two gates, therefore, we take our stand. 
Whatever claims to have entered in by any other gate, 
whether that gate be called primeval revelation or religious 
instinct, must be rejected as contraband of thought; and 
whatever claims to have entered in by the gate of reason, 
without having first passed through the gate of the senses, 
must equally be rejected as without sufficient warrant, or 
ordered at least to go back to the first gate, in order to pro- 
duce there its full credentials.”! To prove these startling 
statements we find nothing stronger than this: “ We know 
not what it [the infinite] is, but we know ¢hat it is, and we 
know it because we actually feel it and are brought in contact 
with it.””2 What is the purport of these words their context 
clearly shows, namely, that since we know there is an infi- 
nite, therefore that knowledge, this concept of the infinite, 
must have come to us by means of sense-perception, or we 
could not have had it. But this is surely to assume as proof 
what needed itself to be proved and most rigidly argued out 
as being the foundation of his theory. For the doctrine of 
sensationalism is not at least by any means so like axiomatic 
truth that any man has a right to assume it without proof, 
especially when he would make it the basis of anything of so 
much consequence as a theory concerning the origin of 
religion. 

Without going into the whole argument against sensation- 
alism, it will suffice for our present purpose to make on this 


1 The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 212. 2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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part of Professor Miiller’s discussion, the following remarks. 
If the word “infinite” be taken in the sense in which men 
usually employ the word, then it is utterly impossible that 
the idea of the infinite should have come into the mind 
through the senses. For the clear dictum of the mind as 
regards, for example, infinite space or infinite duration is 
not merely, as Professor Miiller puts it, that there is an infi- 
nite. How even that idea were to be got in through the 
senses, when they neither have nor can have any experience 
of infinite space or infinite duration, is quite impossible to 
see. But the percept or concept of the infinite in fact in- 
volves much more than the mere affirmation of its being. 
It is included therein not only that the infinite is, but that 
the infinite must be. Against sensationalism this has often 
been urged, and the objection, we may safely say, has never 
‘been answered, nor can be. How can the conception of 
mecessary being, as regards anything, be reached through 
Sense-perception? Experience can undoubtedly give a “ has 
been” or “it is’?; but by no possibility can it give a “ must 
be.” Thus while the senses inform us of the existence of a 
beyond, an immense beyond, or an indefinite beyond, assur- 
edly they cannot give us the idea of an infinite beyond. 

But even if we assume Professor Miiller’s own definition 
Of the infinite, it is not clear how, according to his own defi- 
Mitions and statements, the conception of the infinite, even 
1M that sense, could have come in through the senses. For 
how shall we reconcile these two statements (both in his own 
Words)? “ The infinite is that which transcends the senses,” 
42nd again and again afterwards, “ Our senses give us the 
first impression of infinite things.” Surely if that defini- 
tion of the infinite be correct, then this last statement cannot 

correct. If the infinite in its essential nature be “ that 
Which transcends the senses,” then how can it possibly be 
true that we perceive the infinite through the senses? No 
€ss is this last statement in conflict with his definition of 
religion, wherein we are told that religion is a mental faculty 
Which enables us, “ independent of and in spite of the senses, 
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to apprehend the infinite’! Even according to Professor 
Miiller himself, then, it is plain that the infinite is perceived 
by us independent of the senses,” and surely, therefore, one 
would say, not ¢hrou~h the senses. If, however, he only 
mean, as we suspect, that the idea of the infinite, howsoever 
defined, is in the first instance, called out into consciousness 
by our sense-perceptions, then that ends the controversy, and 
should logically compel him to reject every sensationalist 
theory as to the origin of religion. For it is clear that the 
two propositions,—‘ The senses perceive the infinite,’ and 
‘* Our sense-perceptions are the occasion of the suggestion of 
the idea of the infinite,”’— are totally distinct in their mean- 
ing. The former is certainly false, as the latter is certainly 
true. But if the idea of the infinite is not directly given 
in sense-perception, but is only thus first brought out into 
consciousness, then it must be derived in some other way than 
through the senses, and sensationalism is not the whole of 
philosophy, much less the whole of religion. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that Professor Miiller 
distinctly stakes the truth of his theory of the origin of relig- 
ion on the truth of this dictum, that the senses are the primal 
source of all our knowledge. If this be true, then it were 
possible, though not yet certain, that his theory might be 
true; but if sensationalism be not a true philosophy, then it 
is certain that his theory is false al3o. A very uncertain 
foundation this for so lofty and imposing a structure! None 
the less fearlessly, however, he rests all his argument upon 
it. There is, according to him, no intuitional truth, moral 
and religious as little as any other. He says that he does 
‘not blame those who may decline to discuss the problem 
of the origin of religion with those who assume that man has 
a religious faculty which distinguishes man from the ani- 
mal.”’? Not to the conscience, then, not even to the reason 
primarily, but to the mere perceptions of our physical senses, 
which we have in common with the brutes, do we owe every- 
thing that under the sun is called by men religion, from 
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the lowest type of fetish worship, to the Sermon on the Mount 
and the sublime prayer of our Lord in the seventeenth of 
John ! 

It is another fatal defect in Professor Miuller’s argument 
that even if we should grant all that he says about a per- 
ception of the unlimited, or infinite, or indefinite, or super- 
natural, as concomitant with every act of sense-perception, 
yet he entirely omits to show us how, out of this idea thus 
gained, man could, after never so long, get the idea of a 
personal God and moral ruler of the universe. For his 
elaborate argument based on his distinction of all the objects of 
perception as “ tangible,” ‘* semi-tangible,” and intangible ” 
wholly fails to answer this vital question. For though we 
grant that, in the perception of, e.g. such intangible objec s 
as the sky, a storm, we do get the idea of a power or a vast- 
ness far beyond what the senses can take in or accurately 
measure, yet what is the reason that men in all lands and in 
all ages have had such a tendency to attribute that power or 
immensity not to the object perceived, bnt to an unseen Spirit 
or God? Here is an absolute break in the alleged develop- 
ment.a missing link in the argument, a fact which the Profes- 
sor seems never to have noticed. The difficulty is the greater 
that, as has been often observed, even beasts frequently 
appear to have with their sense-perceptions a vague appre- 
hension of an unknown or indefinite something, more than 
is actually seen or heard, as really as Professor Miiller’s 
primitive Aryans. What can it be but something like this 
that makes the horse sometimes start and tremble at the 
sudden sight of an unfamiliar object! Why is it then, that 
the horse never goes on, but man always does go on, till he 
has developed out of this undefined something the idea of a 
gol? Is it not the natural conclusion that the idea of a God 
is not given in that notion of the indefinite which sense- 
perception supplies? that in that “sentiment or presenti- 
ment” of something more than can be seen or heard, the idea 
of a God, even in the most germinal form, is not really given ? 


and that man, therefore, unlike the brute, for some reason 
Vou XLL No. 161. 19 
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puts into the concept suggested by the senses something in 
addition which was not gained from the senses? Evidently 
here is something which, on Professor Miller’s theory, greatly 
needs an explanation. 

It is another defect in Professor Miiller’s argument that 
he has quite failed to show how, out of the perception of the 
senses, man could ever get the idea of moral law, of sin, and 
of guilt to be expiated or forgiven. In the religious con- 
sciousness of all nations ever stands revealed a moral law, 
with its inexorable “ must” and “* must not,” ‘thou shalt” 
and “thou shalt not”! How is it possible that this idea of 
moral law and the imperious obligation to obey it should 
have been derived from the mere perceptions of our senses ? 
Professor Miller, indeed, tells us that it was evolved from 
the perception of physical law and order as revealed to the 
senses in the kosmos.!. To this we can only reply that the 
supposed evolution is impossible. For, even if we should 
allow that the observation of the order of the visible universe 
first awakened the notion of an analogous moral order, and a 
system of moral law; still that were not enough to account 
for the facts. There is more in the idea of the moral law 
than @ mere conception of order. Inseparable from this is 
the conception of that order as being in its very nature, un- 
like the physical, a necessary and obligatory order. How 
then could the observation of the order of the visible uni- 
verse,—the daily path of the sun, as Professor Miiller sug- 
gests,? — never conceived of as a necessary order, have given 
rise to the sense of moral obligation? The cause assigned is 
totally inadequate to the effect. 

We find a similar defect in the Professor’s argument as 
to the phenomena of conscious sin and guilt. How can this 
be traced back to certain perceptions of the senses? Even 
if we grant that the ancient Hindus received their first dim 
ideas of God from their observation of the powers of nature 
and that this, in fact, was the case with all the nations of 


1 See Lecture v. for his argument to this effect. 
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the world; yet why should all men everywhere have con- 
ceived of this unseen Power as hostile to them? Was it 
because they noticed that the powers of nature were often 
destructive and injurious to them? But then they were 
oftener beneficent. The sun, it is true, sometimes strikes 
sw ith death; but far more commonly its warmth is genial and 
jife-giving. The storm sometimes brings ruin, but more 
of ten it isa messenger of mercy. Whence, then, this strangely 
pe rasistent, universal sense of sin? What were those uni- 
we rsal sense-perceptions which everywhere and always sug- 
geested the sense of guilt? Patent as this difficulty is, and 
me cessary as it clearly is that any theory of the origin of 
re Ligion should account for this universal fact, yet we can- 
mot find that Professor Miiller ever betrays any conscious- 
mess that there was in this anything that needed explanation. 
Amndeed this whole argument of his, like those of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and others of the naturalistic school upon the origin 
©f religion, is marked by an astonishing oblivion as to this 
most conspicuous fact of the universal consciousness of sin 
@i1d guilt. The circumstance is most suggestive. 
But it is time that we examined Professor Miiller’s histori- 
Cal argument. He affirms, and in Lectures III.-VII. professes 
to prove, that his theory of the origin and growth of religion 
13 evidenced as true by the history of religious thought in 
India. He claims that history makes it plain that in India, at 
least, men began their religious life with mere sense-percep- 
tion, which gave them the idea, in his sense, of the infinite; 
that the Hindus then looked for that infinite everywhere in 
Mature in the following order; namely, “at first among 
8€moi-tangible, then among intangible, and at last among in- 
Visible objects’ ;} that so they were led on through henothe- 
Sinn, polytheism, at last to monotheism. Having proved this to 
his own satisfaction, he concludes that something like this 
Must have marked the beginning and development of religion 
for the whole race of man. For the establishment of this 
®rgument he relies chiefly upon the testimony of the Vedas, 
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with the Brahmanas and Upanishads appended to them, to- 
gether with such aid as philology may furnish. 

There are few men who are competent to criticise the Sans- 
krit Professor of Oxford University in his interpretation of 
the Vedas, and of such the present writer is not one. We 
are quite willing to rely implicitly upon the strict accuracy 
of the numerous translations of the Vedic sutras which en- 
rich his lectures. But the question before us is happily not 
one of Vedic interpretation; it is of what may be rightly ta- 
ferred from the testimony of the Vedas as interpreted for us 
by Professor Miller. We admit, then, all his interpretations 
and translations without qualification, and claim that the 
facts which he brings out, instead of establishing, are fatal to 
his theory, so far at least as India is concerned. He has 
himself convinced us that if we are to have historical proof 
of the correctness of his view as to the origin of religion, we 
shall have to look for it elsewhere than in the records of 
ancient India. 

As to his historical argument, then, we make three af- 
firmations : 

In the first place, it does not prove his assertion as to the 
origin of religion, even among the ancient Aryans. It is 
even impossible that this should be proved from the Vedas, 
for the simple reason that they do not give us the beginning 
of Aryan religious development. Where their record begins, 
that development has already long ago begun. Granting, 
then, that we do find nature-worship prominent in the oldest 
Veda, who shall prove that there was nothing among the 
Aryans earlier than that? Who shall venture to say that 
this worship of nature may not very possibly have been a 
secondary development? Who can prove that it may not 
even have been a degraded form of religion, preceded by a 
purer creed? These are questions which he should have 
met and answered; but they are passed by in silence. To 
avoid them, it was necessary for him to prove that the form 
of religion which appears in the Vedas was not only the 
earliest of which among the Aryans we have any written 
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record, but exhibits the absolute beginning of their religious 
history. This he nowhere attempts to prove, as, indeed, no 
one could pretend that this was a fact. Professor Miiller 
does, indeed, in one place make the surprising assertion that 
‘in the ancient religion of India ..... we can watch the 
development of religious thought from its very beginning to 
tls very end.) But then again, and with much more reason, 
he repeatedly makes statements in various parts of his 
lectures, which directly contradict these careless words. 
Thus he rightly says: “There are indeed vast distances 
beyond the hymns of the Veda, and many things even in the 
eariiest hymns become intelligible only if we look at them 
not as just arising, but as having already passed through many 
a metamorphosis.” 2 To the same effect, again, we read: * No 
doubt between the first daybreak of human thought and the 
first hymns of praise..... there may be, nay there must be, a 
gap that can only be measured by hundreds, aye by thousands, 
of years.”* [lere, then, we have the most explicit admissions 
that we do not have by any means in the oldest Veda any- 
thing approaching to the first beginning even of Aryan 
religion. If this be true,—and no one will dispute it,— 
then of what possible force is this whole historical argument 
as bearing on the question as to the origin of religion? What 
we want to know is how man came to have a religion. This 
is the question which it is the main object of these Hibbert 
Lectures to answer. Professor Miller tells us in answer 
that it was through the perception by the senses of the infi- 
nite; and he brings forward the history of the Vedic religion 
as evidence that this actually was the origin of religion, at 
least as regards the Indian Aryans. And then he turns 
around and tells us, with unquestionable truth, that the 
Vedas do not give us the beginning of religion, even as 
regards that branch of the human race. This being so, is it 
not plain that his elaborate argument from the Vedas on this 
point proves nothing as to the origin of religion among the 


'The Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 38. The italics are ours. 
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Indian Aryans, much less as to its absolute beginning among 
men? ‘ 

In the second place. not only does Professor Miuller’s his- 
torical arzument prove nothing as to the origin of religion, 
but it proves as little as regards the asserted order of devel- 
opment. According to his theory, and in order to make 
good his position, it wa3 necessary for him to show that the 
oldest hymns of the Veda were those addressed to what he 
calls sem#tangible or tangible objects, such as the soma juice, 
the mountains, rivers, and trees; and that the next in order 
as we descend the course of time were those addressed to 
intangible objects, such as, for example, the sky. the sun, 
the storm; and that latest of all come hymns apparently 
addressed to one personal God. The fact of such an order 
among the Vedic hymns he has not proved. He does indeed 
show, what no one had ever disputed, that the Vedas are full 
of hymns to the mountains, the storms, the heavens, the sun, 
and the moon, with now and then one which has in it a 
monotheistic ring; but this is not enough. What we ask, 
and what he promised to give, is proof of the asserted order 
of development, and that we search for in vain in all these 
lectures. The theory, if to be proved in this way, must be 
proved by the demonstration of a certain chronological order 
among all these various hymns, in which it shall appear that as 
a class the hymns addressed to semi-tangible objects preceded 
those addressed to intangible objects, and so on. But such 
a demonstration is wanting. He himself says, with good 
reason, that it seems to him “almost useless to apply a 
chronological measurement to these phases of thought.’ 
Not only is the required proof wanting, but we may say even 
more, Professor Miiiler once and again makes statements 
which show that the theoretical order was not the strict 
order of history. For while, according to his theory, the 
worship of semi-tangible objects should come first, and then 
that of the intangible, the fact, according to his own ex- 
pressed judgment, was the reverse. His words are, “ We 
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have a right to say that, generally speaking, hymns cele- 
brating the dawn and the sun [intangible objects. be it 
noted} were earlier than those addressed to Aditi.”! But 
was there perhaps a worship of semi-tangible objects, such 
as mountains, trees, etc., preceding the worship of the sun 
and dawn? Apparently not; for again he tells us that the 
oldest deity of which we have any trace in the Vedic religion 
was Dyaus, commonly said to mean the sky, but which he 
proposes to render “the bright, the shining one.” This deity 
is constantly called Dyaus-pit4é, “the Heaven-father.”? Of 
this worship of Dyaus-pita, * the heaven,” “ the sky,”’ or “the 
Heaven-father,”’ he tells us that it was so ancient that it was 
current so long ago as when the ancient Teutons and the 
Greeks and Romans were as yet all living together on the 
plateau of Iran ; for the word is preserved in the old Teutonic 
Tio, the Greek Zeus, and the Latin Ju-piter.2— Again, we 
have a few hymns in the Rig Veda which seem to exprcss 
belief in God as one and personal. <A notable example is 
found in the sublime hymn to Prajapati,‘ the Lord of creatures, 
described therein, in verse 8, as * he who alone is God above 
all gods.” To make out his theory as to the order of 
religious development it was necessary to prove that such 
utterances as a whole belonged to a late, or even final, period 
of Indian religious history. On the contrary, as he himself 
admits, this hymn, for example, to Prajapati belongs to the first 
period of the sacred history of India, anterior to the Brah- 
manas and the Upanishads. The actual trath seems to Le 
that the Vedic literature, so far from proving such an order 
as the Professor in his theory had laid down, exhibits, side 
by side, the grossest nature worship and now and then a 
theism, as in the hymn above referred to, which reminds one 
of the Hebrew Psalms. There could not be a better com- 
ent on Professor Miiller’s argument than we find on page 
226 of the Lectures, where, with equal truth and consistency, 
heremarks : ‘I do not mean to make the Veda more ancient 
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than it is. I know full well the interminable vista of its 
antecedents. ..... By the side of much that sounds recent 
there is much that sounds ancient and primitive. And here 
we ought, I think, to learn a lesson from archaeology, and 
not try to lay down from the beginning a succession of 
sharply divided periods of thought. ..... There are in the 
Veda thoughts as rude and crude as any paleolithic weapons ; 
hut by the side of them we find thoughts with all the sharp- 
ness of iron and all the brilliancy of bronze. Are we to say 
that the bright and brilliant thoughts must be more modern 
than the rudely chipped flints that lie by their side?”? All 
which is very well and truly said. But what then becomes 
of the promised argument from the Vedas as to the order of 
religious development ? 

Finally, we deny that, according to history and his own 
showing, the progress of religious thought in India led up at 
last to faith in the one God who is the Father of us all. Con- 
cerning this he asserts plainly that this was the terminus to 
which the Indian development of religious thought conducted 
them. He tells us that “ the search of the ancient Aryans 
after the infinite in every part of nature,” and their attempts 
at naming it began “with trees and rivers and mountains, 
ending with their Heaven-father.’’ So also at the conclusion 
of his argument, recapitulating, he says: “‘ We found how, 
by a perfectly natural and intelligible process, a belief in 
single supreme beings, or Devas — henotheism tended to 
become a belief in one God, presiding over the others, no 
longer supreme gods — polytheism, or a belief in one god, ex- 
cluding the very possibility of other gods — monotheism.” 4 
In reply to all this, we are compelled to say that, taking 
words in their ordinary and accepted meaning, this is a great 
mistake. It is not true that the terminal point of Indian re- 
ligious speculation was monotheism, or that the concept of a 
Heaven-father was reached as the end and final result of 
their search for the infinite. 

While Professor Miiller is quite correct in indicating the 
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course of religious thought in India as tending to the concep- 
tion of one only Supreme Being, as opposed to the doctrine 
of many gods, he strangely misconceives facts, or misunder- 
stands the meaning of words, when he assumes what he calls 
the “ monotheism” at which the Hindus arrived is essen- 
tially identical with what Christians, or even deists, under- 
stand by monotheism. This “ monotheism” at which the 
Hindus arrived, as he calls it, was and is, zof monotheism, 
but pantheism. To call the Hindu doctrine as to the essen- 
tial unity of the Divine Being ‘ monotheism,” however it 
might be justified by the mere etymology of the word, is, in 
fact, to set established usage at defiance. There have been, 
indeed, individuals all along the course of Indian history who 
have recognized with more or less distinctness the existeuce 
of one God who is personal, the Maker and the moral Ruler 
of usall. But it is one of the most notorious facts in the 
religious history of mankind, that the Hindus, as a people, 
have never come up through polytheism to theism. In so far 
as any may be said to have progressed beyond polytheism, 
they are not theists, but pantheists. If we seek in the reli- 
gious writings of the Hindus for expressions embodying the 
purest theism, we shall find them, according to Professor 
Muller’s own testimony, not in the latest, but, on the con- 
trary, in their oldest literature. So far then, from having 
been led up from nature-worship, as the Professor affirms, to 
the conception of a Father in heaven, they have sunken from 
that earliest conception of the Dyaus-pita to the most thorough 
and consistent pantheism that the world has ever seen. Pro- 
fessor Miiller himself tells ia so many words that “even in 
the Veda,” the conception of the Heaven-father had become 
“a fading star.”? And while the Hindus of to-day do con- 
stantly assert that God is one and only, they mean by this, 
as they constantly affirm, that he is one and only, simply 
because he is ad/ that is. But this is not monotheism, but 
pantheism. So notorious are the facts, that we are greatly 
pwzled by the statements which we find in these lectures on 
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these mattera. One can hardly suppose it possible ; but if 
the lectures had been delivered by any less eminent scholar, 
we should have been compelled to conclude that the author 
was not enough of a theologian to know the real difference 
between theism and pantheism.! 

And this leads us to remark, as to the general drift of these 
lectures, that if one is tc take words in their usually accepted 
sense, the tendency, to say the least, of the whole argument, 
is to represent pantheism as “the highest form” in which 
the human mind has expressed its conception of the nature 
of the Supreme Being. It is true that once or twice Professor 
Miiller uses language which, if we could take it by itself, 
might well be held to support the theistic view of the divine 
nature. Thus, in one place he speaks of the idea of “one 
personal God” as “the highest form ..... which man feels 
inclined to give to the infinite.’ So also, now and then, he 
speaks beautifully and truly of God as our Father in heaven 
in words which must find an echo in every Christian heart. 
But, unfortunately, thoughts and expressions of such a char- 
acter do not stand alone. They are repeatedly qualified in 
such a way that we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
these phrases have to him a meaning wholly different from 
what they have to Cliristians generally. Thus, if he speaks 
of God as our Father in heaven, he yet elsewhere denies that 
this is the highest idea we can form of God, or that in fact it 
is a true conception of God at all. For he tells us that the 
search of the ancient Aryans after “ the numina” “led them 
as far as it has led most among ourselves, viz. to the recog- 
nition of a Father which is in heaven,” and then adds: “ It 
led them farther still.”? And what he means by this last 
expression he explains on the next page, where we read: 


1 In one passage Professor Miiller himself seems to intimate what we believe 
to be the actual truth. He says (p. 286), speaking of the Vedic notions of God, 
‘With such ideas as these springing up, .... we should have thought that the 
natural development of their old religion could only have been toward mono- 
theism, toward the worship of one personal god..... But it was not so.” Or 
does he hcre only mean to speak of the tmmedate development, as we have it 
exhibited in the Brahmanas ? 
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‘The ancients learnt, and we all of us have to learn it, that 
we must take out of that word ‘father’ one predicate after 
another, — all in fact, that is conceivable in it, — if we wish 
to apply it still to God.” These words, it is true, taken by 
themselves, might be understood as the expression of such a 
view of the divine nature as that held by Christian men like 
Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansell,— the view since 
lozically developed by Mr. Herbert Spencer into a complete 
agnosticism. But that these expressions in the present 
instance really indicate a pantheistic tendency of thought 
seems to us quite clear from other expressions concerning 
God which Professor Miiller elsewhere employs. When, for 
example, he tells us that God is ** the true Self of the world” 
and ** the true Self of our selfs,’ we can easily imagine our- 
selves transported to the banks of the Ganges, where in other 
days we have labored, and to be again hearing the Brahman 
plausilly expounding the mysteries of his theology. ‘ The 
voice is Jacob’s voice, though the hands are the hands of 
Esau.”” The speech is verily that of the Brahman, though 
the guise is the zuise of a Christian. Surely, if such phrases 
as these — identical with what one may hear any day from 
the pantheists of modern India— have any meaning, they 
absolutely nullify the distinction between the human soul and 
the Supreme Spirit, and identify man as to his innermost 
nature with God. 

In perfect accord with this same pantheistic view of the 
world is the conception which Professor Muller seems to 
have of the mutual relations of the various religions of man- 
kind, and of them all to Christianity. It is a conception in 
as perfect logical harmony with pantheism as it is in absolute 
contrast with the whole teaching of the Christian Scriptures 
on this subject. Thus, for instance, he tells us with approval 
how the Hindus when they learncd that all the dvas “ were 
merely names of the one, the highest Self” did not there- 
fore “ curse their names or break the altars of the gods they 
had formerly adored ;” 1 as if idolatry were not sin, and all 
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altars had an equal moral right to stand. And so again, a 
little further on, he formally argues that as God is like a 
father, therefore all forms of worship, so they are sincere, 
must be alike acceptable to him, whether they happen to be 
Christian or not. ‘‘ Does a father mind by what strange .... 
name his child may call him, when he is for the first time 
trying to call him by any name ?.... And if one child calls 
us by one name and another by another, do we blame him? 
Do we insist. on uniformity ?”’! In this most plausible use 
of a false analoyy in pleading for a charitable judgment upon 
the Hindu religion, with its pantheism and idolatry, we are 
again reminded how often when talking with the Brahmans 
we have heard from them the self-same argument, urged by 
like false analogies, in behalf of their ancestral faith ; the 
same specious pleading for the essential truth of al religions, 
even of those which might seem to be most opposed. Sabhi mat 
sach hain, “all religions are true”; Wahi ek hai; namht 
men bhed hai, “He is One; the difference is only in the 
name.” We listen and wonder, and are perplexed : Can this 
be a Brahman who is speaking in Westminster Abbey ? 

In quite another way these pleadings of Professor Miiller 
in tones so fuil of universal love and charity in behalf of the 
religion of India, remind us also of other words learned 
Jong ago in childhood, words which declare a very different 
judgment of idolatry and pantheism. They too ure ancient, 
and go back at least to Vedic days. For it is written in the 
law of Moses that “ God spake all these words, saying, .... 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me. Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth; thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them; for I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me and keep my commandments.” ? 

What in fact the personal beliefs of Professor Miller may 
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be, whether or not he believes the law of Moses and the 
words of our blessed Lord to be final and infallible truth, we 
know not. We well know, and rejoice in the knowledge, 
that the heart is often far nearer right than the head; that 
many a man has been at heart true in supreme love and 
loralty to Jesus Christ when yet his philosophy, although he 
could not see it, directly contradicted Christ’s teachings. 
We do not therefore take it upon ourselves to judge the 
author of these lectures. That were wholly wrong. But we 
cannot help forming and expressing a judgment on these 
lectures, as indeed every intelligent man who reads them 
may be expected to do. And passing that judgment, we are 
compelled to say that, if we have not wholly misunderstood 
the views which they expound, they stand in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the teaching of our Lord and his apostles, 
both in their teaching as to the origin and growth of religion, 
and as to the nature of the Supreme Being. If we have mis- 
understood them, and this is really a mistaken judgment, yet 
still we have to complain of the use of a phraseology which 
is, in that case, so utterly misleading. Whatever Professor 
Miiller may have intended, there can, as it scems to us, be 
no doubt that the whole tenor of these lectures is in favor 
of the pantheistic view of God and of the world. This is 
most significantly witnessed by the popularity of the work 
among the natives of India referred to at the beginning of 
this article. That Hindus, wedded to their pantheism and 
idolatry, utterly averse to Christianity, should labor and 
contribute so heartily to have them made accessible to their 
own people in their vernaculars, is a fact which speaks very 
little for them as an exposition of doctrine consistent with 
the Christian religion. We more than suspect that although 
the language was foreign, yet Professor Miiller’s expressions, 
and many even of his arguments, have sounded most natural 
and familiar to his Hindu interpreters; and that, whatever 
the actual intention of these lectures may have been, they 
have seemed to these intellectual and discerning Hindus to 
fe learned and most gratifying apology for their ancestral 
, Taith, 
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ARTICLE VII. 


LUTHER AND HIS WORK. 


BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D.D., PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE greatest movement of modern times is the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, which began in Germany, and 
spread at length to every nation in Europe. The originator 
of the revolution in Germany, and its principal figure for 
more than a quarter of a century, was Martin Luther. No 
one can worthily describe the Reformation without assigning 
the first and most significant place to Luther and his work. 
And no man can speak intelligibly of Luther who does not 
dwell on this grand religious revolution. In its initial stages 
and primitive forms Luther is the Reformation embodied 
and in elemental ferment. And on the other hand, the 
Reformation is Luther’s deeply scored mark upon the for- 
tunes of Europe and the human race. So indissolubly are 
they connected in reality and in the thoughts of men. 

The general movement throughout Protestant Christendom 
to mark with special recognition and suitable honors the 
fourth centennial of the birth of such a man is most deserved 
and appropriate. And it is as fit for us, in this new world 
all unknown at his birth, as for his own countrymen and 
descendants. The work which he began was hemmed in 
by no national boundaries, by no mountain ranges, by no 
ocean shores ; its benefits were confined to no limits of time, 
to no single people or tongue. We who dwell in these latter 
days, whether in Europe or America, we all breathe an at- 
mosphere which was cleared by that convulsion, and which 
is vital still with the original forces of that age; and Luther’s 
was the spirit that raised the storm, his the thunder that 
pealed, his the lightuings that leaped and flashed. The 
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German people cannot justly claim Luther as all their own. 
They wrong his memory and limit his fame when they 
extol him simply as a great patriot, — to the German nation 
what Washington is to America. It was for Christendom 
that he spoke and toiled; and it is the whole Protestant 
world that has reaped the fruits of his labor, and that speaks 
his praise. The principal features of our modern life, those 
that have most worth, that hold within them most of hope 
and promise, can be traced directly to the Reformation, and 
to those parts of it in which Luther broke the way. 

In the complex results of that revolution we find the work 
and trace the influence of many men, and they men of noble 
stature and of splendid gifts. But we cast no dispraise on 
any other one among all the heroic figures that fill that age, 
when we sing first and foremost the name and deeds of 
Martin Luther. He moved first and alone, at the sole call 
of conscience and of God, where many others pressed quickly 
after, and grandly took up the cause. His voico broke the 
silence, while as yet not another soul was impelled to speak. 
Aud when death was the alternative he stood by his words, 
and made it safe in all Europe to keep one’s conscience and 
abide by the word of God. Many others took up his cry, 
and it ran throughout Christendom as if angels were its mes- 
sengers, and filled every court and city and home with its 
lofty cheer. And this wide and prompt response was no 
small part of the providential preparation for this great crisis. 
The Reformation could not have come and taken rovt and 
wielded its power, if Melancthon and Zwingli and Calvin 
and Knox, if Frederick of Saxony and Philip of Hesse and 
William of Orange, and a host besides, had not in their several 
Ways wrought thereto. But we may say with almost the 
same propriety that there would have been no Reformation 
for these men to preach and champion into reality and ex- 

ternal strength if Luther’s God-given faith and courage had 
hot led the way, and sounded the trumpet, and faced popo 
and emperor in the very seats of their power. That inspiring 
eXample was a moral necessity, to rally the healthy parts of 
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European socicty and fire them with enthusiasm in the work 
of reform. We shall never know how much we owe to those 
historic scenes at Wittenberg and Leipsic and Worms. Their 
meaning is quite beyond our poor words to utter. Europe 
became thereby another world in which to live and toil, and 
human nature seemed a nobler gift of God. Those glorious 
thunder-peals rived the darkness that oppressed the nations, 
and millions of human hearts leaped to life and liberty at 
that call. And the precise gloom that then rested like a pall 
upon the world never again shall fill the spaces of this earth 
or crush the souls of men. 

The statue of Luther in the noble monument at Worms, 
amid the figures of theologians and reformers, of cities and 
princes, stands colossal and supreme. It is a grand embodi- 
ment of a most significant fact. In that great movement 
many men co-operated, forces of many kinds were combined, 
results in many fields have been realized. But high above 
all else the form and genius of Luther tower, and the revo- 
lution finds in him its centre and its crown. 

A rapid sketch of the main epochs of Luther's life will aid 
us in recognizing the providential aspects of his career, and 
in estimating aright his character and special services to his 
own age and to subsequent times. Three periods may be 
quite distinctly marked: the first, from his birth to the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, from 14838 to 1517; the second, 
from the posting of the propositions respecting Indulgences 
to the Peasants’ War, from 1517 to 1525; the third, from 
this beginning of political complications to his death, from 
1525 to 1546. The first period is one of training and prepa- 
ration ; the second is the revolutionary and destructive epoch ; 
the third is the constructive and polemic age. 

The circumstances of his birth and early life have a bearing 
upon his career and influcnce sufficient to call our special 
attention to them. A genuine peasant, the descendant of a 
long line of peasants, he inherited nothing which especially 
fitted him for his later life save the elements of our common 
human nature in an unusually vigorous and unperverted 
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state. He was prepared to stand before princes and bishops 
and learned men by nothing which birth can give or station 
confer. His reliance, of necessity, was upon the native 
powers and rights of the human soul and the providence of 
God. This Saxon David met the papal and imperial Goliath 
full panoplied, with naught but his sling and stone and 
shepherd’s staff, and in the name of God wounded the hoary 
giant unto death. Inured to poverty and hardship, often 
subjected to harsh discipline at home, at school, in the uni- 
versity, and in the cloister, he knew the sterner side of life 
from long and bitter experience. The four years at the 
schools of Magdeburg and Eisenach and the four years fol- 
lowing at the University of Erfurt developed his rare mental 
powers and his rich social qualities, and won him many 
friends and warm commendations. At the completion of his 
studies he seemed to be on the high road to fame as a hu- 
manist and philosopher. 

It is here at Erfurt, when about twenty years of age, that 
he first saw and read the Bible as a whole; and this was the 
marked beginning of his deeper religious experience. Moved 
by the deep truths of Scripture, by his own illness, by the 
sudden death of a near friend, and by a growing sense of sin, he 
gives up all his flattering worldly prospects, and, against the pro- 
test of his father and of many friends, enters the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt. There by penances and mortifications, 
by fastings and vigils and scourgings, through mental struggles 
and spiritual agony which none can know but those who 
have come to peace by the same hard road, he wrestles des- 
Perately with the problem of personal salvation. ‘1 wore 
out my body,”’ he says, *‘ with vigils and fastings, and hoped 
thus to satisfy the law and deliver my conscience from tho 
sting of guilt.” ‘I had a broken spirit and was ever in 
sorrow.” He is profoundly in earnest, and will consent to 
ho superficial and perfunctory relief. The hard yoke of the 
law oppresses him; his sense of sin is deep; the helpless- 
hess of his own soul drives him to despair. The Bible en- 
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sense of sin and moral weakness. The church opens no 
effectual door of peace with God; its penances are mechan- 
ical; its absolution does not reach his soul or relieve the 
burden on his heart. 

The way of true peace by personal access to God he finds 
out for himself, by slow and painful steps. An aged brother 
in the monastery comforts him by the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed: “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” The friendly 
words of the vicar-general of his order point him more plainly 
to the grace of the gospel. Augustine was a spiritual light 
in those days of gloom. Above all, the biblical sentence, 
© The just shall live by faith,’’ rang in his ears and resounded 
in his soul, and became the clue by which he was led into the 
peace of God. His ordination to the priesthood in 1507, and 
his appointment to a professorship of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg in the following year, occur in the 
midst of this great spiritual struggle, and even give a deeper 
tone to his cry for deliverance. In 1511 he goes to Rome on 
a personal and official errand, to be completely disillusionized 
and scandalized by what he heard and saw in the holy city. 
This visit was of inestimable value to him in his later duel 
with the papacy ; and it became also the crisis of his religious 
experience. Faithfully he performs the appointed penances 
and vows; diligently he visits the sacred shrines, but all in 
vain. Rome had no cure fora sin-sick soul. And at last, on 
his way liomeward, the gracious truth that our sins are par- 
doned, not because of the works which we have done, not 
because of any priestly intercession or human merit, but 
because of God’s free unbounded love, on the sole condition 
of faith, broke upon his mind and scattered all his doubts 
and fears. Face to face with God in Jesus Christ this poor 
soul stood, thrilled with the glorious truth and immovably 
possessed of the peace of God, which had come to him with- 
out priest or churchly aid, or sacrament, or work of merit, 
vouchsafed to faith alone. 

That was the supreme epoch in Luther’s inner life. From 
the truth and hope and glorious joy of that hour nothing 
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could ever shake him, no earthly power could move him, no 
facts or threats or doubts could ever beat him back. 


“Tf e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
He heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more’; 
A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 

Luther is made a doctor of divinity in 1512, and then 
takes the oath which was the guiding principle of his later 
career: ‘* to devote his whole life to study and faithfully ex- 
pound and defend the Holy Scriptures.” These biblical 
studies were a great comfort to his heart and an invaluable 
preparation for his task as a translator; and in them the 
course of his training for the work of reform was brought 
to a fruitful and happy completion. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of the Reformation, 
and we must leave Luther a moment in order to see where 
aud what the great evil was which he smote and the Refor- 
mation scattered. It is easy to mistake its character, to 
underestimate its proportions, and thus to misjudge the 
movement which was directed against it. 

We must always bear in mind that the revolution which 
Luther sets in motion was religious first and most profoundly. 
This is its primary character. It had political bearings of 
great moment ; it led to many and striking political results. 
But it was not a political revolution which Luther inau- 
gurated ; and when the political features came to the front, 
his wonted sagacity and courage failed him. Literary activi- 
ties prepared the way of this new age, and aided its develop- 

ment at many points, and Luther was in hearty sympathy 
with this intellectual re-awakening. But it was not in these 
lines that Luther wrought, it was no new age of learning for 
which he wrote and toiled and hazarded his life. It is just 
here that Luther and Erasmus stand far apart. Luther was 
supremely interested in religion ; and because religion was 
in peril he broke with the old order and called for reform. 
Erasmus was supremely interested in studies and culture ; 
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and because the stir of religious reform interfered with 
these he broke with the new and stood by the old order with 
all its abuses. It is easy to see that nothing less than such 
religious convictions as Luther’s would have sufficed to front 
those dangers and to snap those bonds. 

The church had reached a degree of formalism and tyranny 
which was almost the precise contradiction of its original 
idea and early mission. It is only by a great effort that we 
can at all realize the abuses and glaring corruption of doc- 
trines that had come into the church. And it is important 
to observe that this state of things had been reached by a 
process of natural development from false principles. Doubt- 
less there was enough of ambition and selfishness and fraud 
in the hierarchical conception of the church and of salvation ; 
but it was not all that. The evils which Luther felt and 
resented were the fruits of a false theory of the priestlood 
and of the church, which arose in purer days, and had been 
developed into a vast system through a thousand years of 
custom and precedents. Clergy and laity were sharply 
separated, and primary access to the truth and grace of God 
belonged only to the former; the laity enjoyed those things 
through the mediation of the clergy. The church, that is 
the clergy, was the almoner of salvation and all divine grace, 
and thus the organ of the most gracious and tender and sym- 
pathetic ministries which men can ever render or receive ; 
and by a striking course of thought and development this 
medium of divine grace, this nursery of human souls, had 
become a prison-house and dungeon and nightmare, fast- 
locked fetters and goading whips and torments numberless. 

The sacraments were essential to salvation ; the clergy 
alone could give validity to any of the sacraments ; and thus 
every spiritual grace to men, even the assurance of forgive- 
ness and the hope of eternal life, was dependent on the 
capricious and uncertain favor of the priest. The sacra- 
ments had been increased in number, so as to be connected 
with every principal epoch of human life; and at every point 
the fate, the eternal fate, of men secmed to hang, not upon the 
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boundless mercy and grace of God, but on the offices and will 
of fallible and selfish men. Every avenue of approach to the 
living God and to Jesus Christ was guarded by a sacrament 
and barred to all effectual entrance save through priestly in- 
tercession. And this priestly aid had fallen away from the 
notion of ministry into the aspect of power, and in many 
cases had become a mere matter of purchase and sale, as 
though the grace of God were at the absolute disposal of the 
officiating priest. Upon such and such conditions the desired 
blessing was to be had; without those conditions nothing 
was to be had. Faith went for naught. Repentance availed 
nothing. Obedience was useless. Prayer could bring no 
peace. Worship yielded no blessing. The religious instincts 
of the soul were denied ; the religious sentiments were made 
a means of holding the soul in fetters and filling it with 
superstitious dread. And the whole vast and immemorial 
power of the papacy and the hierarchy rested on this claim. 
It was a divine ordinance that the matter of salvation should 
be thus arranged. To break through this order was resist- 
ance not only to the authority of the church, but also to the 
will of God. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how complete a contra- 
diction of the substance and spirit of the gospel had thus 
been effected, how absolute and hopeless was the authority that 
fettered the souls of men, that degraded the social instincts, 
that cast contempt on the family and on the state. The sys- 
tem of indulgences, by which for certain meritorious acts or 
for the payment of certain sums of money immunity from the 
Consequences of sin could be secured for one’s self, or for 
others, was an apt embodiment of the complete externalizing 
of religion, and of the utter secularizing of most holy offices 
which this order of things had produced. In it the course 
of development in false doctrine and evil practice had run its 
full round, and the unbought grace of God had become a 
ware in the market, to be knocked down by shameless hands 
lo the highest bidder, without the slightest trace of spiritual 
life, or moral impulse anywhere to be discerned. 
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It is true that all this contradicted the original doctrines 
of the church, and was disowned in principle; and many 
within the church held to the truth and had spiritual com- 
munion with God. Luther deemed himself to be walking in 
the very path which the church approved, and never once 
dreamed that in seeking immediate access to God, and when 
he had found it in preaching this as the duty of all men, he 
was overstepping the bounds of churchly orthodoxy and lead- 
ing in the greatest revolution of the ages. The best tradi- 
tions and the purest lives of the Catholic church for sixteen 
centuries were all on Luther’s side. He might well have 
expected that nothing could be needed for his vindication 
but to point out his harmony with the Scriptures and with 
this purer strain in the Christian life of the ages. 

The historical connection of the sale of indulgences with 
the outbreak of the Reformation is by no means accidental or 
arbitrary. In this practice the core of the evils which rested 
upon the church was brought to expression in a concrete and 
palpable form. And Luther’s personal experience precisely 
fitted him to discern and expose this abuse. And by a 
remarkable series of events the discovery of this error led to 
the detection of other errors, and the clue led on from these 
to others still, until at last the whole network of mediaeval 
corruption in doctrine and practice was laid bare to the view 
of all. By this system of indulgences conscience was offended 
and outraged ; and Luther was a man to whom compromise 
in such a case was simply impossible. When this evil crossed 
Luther’s path, the old and the new stood face to face; in- 
stinctively they grappled, and it was a life and death struggle 
with which all Europe was rocked. 

When indulgences are brought near to Wittenberg, and 
those who have bought them come to Luther, to the confcs- 
sional over which he presides, relying on these dismal wares 
for forgiveness rather than on God’s mercy, Luther is scan- 
dalized and outraged. He stoutly refuses to absolve men 
unless they show penitence and promise amendment. He 
appeals to the elector against this abuse. He applies to the 
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bishops to silence this blasphemy. He preaches and protests 
and argues and admonishes. And at last, when all else is 
fruitless, he draws up ninety-five propositions defining the 
virtue of indulgences, and posts them on the door of the 
castle church of Wittenberg ; and the die of the Reformation 
is cast. 

It is worth while to observe the facts at this point some- 
what carefully. Luther is not aiming at a reformation of the 
church, but at the suppression of an outrageous abuse. He 
speaks for the church against an evil which insults her fair 
name. He does not mean to thrust himself forward, or to 
make a stir of any kind, but to hush the voice of blasphemy 
and deception. His conscience drives him forward. His 
duty as a Christian pastor compels him to speak. He fears 
God and loves men’s souls and hates falsehood too much to 
keep still while such shameful blasphemy and ruin of souls 
are going on. His theses are not half so revolutionary as his 
motive in drawing them and his firmness in defending them. 
He spoke the truth as God had given him to see it. and had 
made him to experience it; and he became a reformer and 
liberator of Germany because he would not take back one 
word of truth which he had uttered. He spoke and acted 
for himself alone. He meant simply to keep peace with con- 
science and with God. But in order to do that, as Provi- 
dence had ordered events, lie must encounter the church and 
the pope, the state aud the emperor, and stand alone against 
them all. 

The logic of the case was very simple and obvious. Tetzel’s 
work was ruining men’s souls end dishonoring God ; there 
was nothing for a Christian man to do but to condemn that 

work and at all hazards bring it to deserved shame. If Tetzel 
stood by his work when reproved, then Tetzel must be re- 
sisted and exposed as an enemy of God and the church. If 
bishops and cardinals came to Tetzel’s rescue, still the truth 
must be spoken, and they must be rebuked. If the pope 
upheld these deceivers and justifie the shameful iniquity, 
then, whatever it may cost, Luther must free his conscience, 
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and stand by the gospel against pope and cardinals and 
bishops and the whole force of a corrupt and blaspheming 
church. The path was as straight and plain as any that ever 
opened before the foot of man. But it was a path in every 
age untrod save by those elect souls who look on death with 
tearless eye and march unfaltering to prison and scaffold and 
stake. And it is Luther’s glory that his brave heart never 
once relented, as step by step he advanced alone along that 
ominous path, and saw at last to what a perilous issue he was 
approaching. Who can ever tell how much we owe to this 
one man’s truth and loyalty! That path which he entered 
with such alacrity and trod at such a risk and with such high 
devotion must be entered then, or the gloom would deepen, 
the fetters tighten, and the hope of deliverance be long 
delayed or quite withdrawn. With every breath of freedom 
increases our debt to him. With all the fruits of peace which 
the gospel yields in myriads of human hearts and homes his 
praise is mingled and his influence is are spread. 

The Leipsic disputation of 1519 was most important to 
Luther and his cause. It forced him to see, what he had 
been very loth to acknowledge, that the pope might be in 
the wrong, and that loyalty to conscience might drive him to 
throw off allegiance to the papacy. In previous negotiations 
he had pledged himself to desist from all discussion if his 
assailants would do the saine; and he was thus in a false 
and untenable position. Dr. Eck happily released him by 
renewing the attack upon him at Leipsic. And then, before 
a great public assembly, with a cunning and plausible but 
not able antagonist, Luther had the opportunity to renew 
his criticism of errors, and to speak out more boldly on the 
unscriptural pretensions of the papacy. It was here that 
Luther openly justified certain opinions of Jchn Huss, and 
arraigned the Council of Constance for its treatment of Huss, 
This discussion and the correspondence which followed com- 
pelled deeper historical investigations, and revealed in new 
light the errors and corruptions of the church, and prepared 
Luther to contemplate the necessity of separating himself 
from it. 
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After long debate and agitation the papal bolt fell, and 
Luther was cut off from the communion of the Catholic 
church. He made the breach final by burning the bull 
of excommunication and renouncing allegiance to the pope 
and making his appeal to a general council. It is net long 
before he advanced from this ground, and planted himself on 
the Scriptures and the rights of conscience. Popes have 
erred. Councils have erred. Only the word of God and 
conscience are always binding, and there is no safety to any 
_ soul in neglecting these. Hear Luther’s shrill voice insist- 
ing: “ Thou must be as certain of the matter, that it is the 
word of God, as thou art certain that thou livest, and even 
more certain, for on this alone must thy conscience rest. .... 
Dost thou stand upon pope and councils? then the devil 
may at once knock a hole in thee, and insinuate, ‘ How, if it 
were false ? how, if they have erred’? Then thou art laid 
low at once; therefore thou must bring conscience into play, 
that thou mayest boldly and defiantly say, ‘That is God’s 
word ; on that I will risk body and lifo and a hundred thou- 
sand necks, if I had them.’ ” 

When the pope could do no more the emperor took it up. 
The German nation was in sympathy with Luther, and the 
pope’s ban was harmless. If thecivil power did not comg to 
the rescue Luther had won in the quarrel. Accordingly this 
matter was taken up sharply at the Diet of Worms, in 1521, 
where the young Spanish emperor, Charles V., first met the 
German estates. But the German princes had too many 
grievances of their own against tlie pope to relish the busi- 
ness of outlawing Luther; and Charles found that he must 
proceed cautiously. Luther is summoned to Worms, under 
the imperial protection, to give an account of himself before 
the Diet; and he promptly responds against many friendly 
warnings, fully convinced in his own mind that the fate of 
Huss and Jerome at Constance awaits him there. When 
the time arrives for him to appear before the emperor he 
commits himself to God “ with strong crying and tears,” and 
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august assembly. Being asked if a pile of books lying there 
are his, he acknowledges them all. When required to retract 
what he had said in them, he asks time to consider his answer, 
and is dismissed until the following day. That interval he 
spends, not in composing his defence, not in examining his 
works, but in prayer and communion with God to strengthen 
himself for the deadly hour that is drawing on. At his 
second appearance he is required to give answer, without 
discussion, whether he will retract the things condemned in 
his writings. Then, first in Latin, and afterwards in German, 
he speaks the words which alone of all that were uttered in 
that grand assemblage are immortal. He describes his works; 
he acknowledges human infirmities; he professes himself 
ready to be corrected by argument and from the Scriptures. 
And in the true heroic strain he concludes: “I cannot and 
will not retract anything; for to act against conscience is un- 
safe and unholy. Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me, Amen.” 

Who can tell what struggles of soul came upon him in 
that crucial hour? Life was as sweet to him as to any one 
of us. And life and honor and ease were his to command 
for one word of compliance. How many easier paths must 
have opened to his thoughts from that perilous place! And 
he turned away from them all to keep truth with conscience 
and with God. After that decisive step there was no further 
agony for him in axe or stake. It is doubtful if the earth 
has witnessed another scene in mortal life more full of great- 
ness and sublimity. There are gathered the emperor, the 
papal legate, the great estates of the empire, the glory and 
strength of church and state. Here stands one poor monk 
alone, against them all. They bid him retract at peril of his 
life. He says that he must obey conscience and that he can- 
not retract; and steadfastly he marches forth to death. He 
cannot prove false to duty, but he can face death in God’s 
behalf. What wonder that Germany idolized this glorious 
soul! What wonder that the generations have enshrined his 
name in gratitude and perpetual honor! What wonder that 
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s0 many nations and tongues unite to celebrate his birth and 
speak his growing praise! ‘If these should hold their peace, 
the very stones would cry out.”” Lowell’s verse needs scarce 
a change to fit the case: 
“Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie enthroned and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth — 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs.” 

The ban of the empire, which quickly follows the scene at 
Worms, becomes the critical question in the political fortunes 
of Germany for many years, and the movement ceases to be 
80 nearly personal and assumes broader relations and a new 
direction. At a critical moment he comes forth from the 
exile in the Wartburg, where he had found personal safety, 
deeply needed rest for mind and heart, and opportunity for 
8 broader view of the whole situation, to reassume the leader- 
ship at Wittenberg in a new character and to display courage 
and ability of the very highest order. A fanatical element 
has thrust itself in there, which threatens to drive the move- 
ment into wild excess and anarchy. Still under the ban, 
without legal protection of any kind, he boldly comes to 
Wittenberg, faces the false prophets and confounds them, 
preaches and labors incessantly for eight days, till the popular 
tumult is calmed and the Reformation is permanently res- 

_ cued from this fanatical direction. 

The centre and most active part of Luther's life lics between 
the years 1517 and 1525, that is, between the posting of the 
theses and the Peasants’ War, when the Reformation has 
assumed force as a recognized and progressive movement in 
the empire and in Europe. These eight years were full to 
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overflowing with great deeds, with rapid movement, with in- 
cessant writing, with public speech, with innumerable letters 
and conferences and plans. During these years Luther is 
the leader, the centre, the soul of the movement; his per- 
sonal fortunes are bound up with the progress of the reform. 
After this he continues to be a prominent figure ; but others 
stand beside him and share his labors and contribute much 
to the work. The new age is born, and under many hands 
is gradually gathering order and method and the means of 
growth. 

As political questions come to be mingled more and more 
with the new movement Luther is involved in these, but 
shows to much less advantage than in his religious duels 
with the pope and the emperor. In the Peasants’ War he 
speaks wise and brave words to both peasants and princes; 
but before long he gives up the cause of the peasants, so 
nearly connected with his own, and urges on the bloody 
suppression of their revolt. The attempt to form a defensive 
league of German princes and cities against the emperor 
Luther hindered for many years. The efforts at union 
between the German and Swiss evangelicals is wrecked by 
Luther’s distrust and obstinacy. The Smalcald League of 
1531 is formed without Luther’s approval, although the dan- 
gers to the Reformation compelled him to withdraw his active 
opposition. In truth, in all political matters Luther lacked 
confidence and insight and courage; he often looked with 
suspicion, not to say dread, on the very measures which 
were giving peace to Germany and strength to the Reforma- 
tion. He was trained for the work of religious reform ; there 
he was at home, self-possessed, easily first in wisdom and 
boldness and power. For civil affairs he had no taste, no 
training, no special gifts, and some very obvious disqualifica- 
tions. And it is these things which cloud the last period of 
Luther’s life,and cast a certain dimness on the glory of his 
name and deeds. Ill health, the natural disappointments of 
reformers, a growing sense that matters had gone beyond 
his control and were moving irregularly : these things also 
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make Luther’s later years relatively dark and painful. And 
yet his activity in writing and teaching and preaching was 
most remarkable, and his services to the evangelical cause 
in these ways quite to the end of his life were simply beyond 
estimate. The doctrinal basis of the reformed churches, the 
revised liturgy, manuals of religious instruction fur both 
public and domestic use, hymns and tunes for public worship, 
and above all the Sacred Scriptures speaking in the vernacu- 
lar the wonderful works of God: these are some of the ways 
in which Luther’s later labors greatly served his generation 
and laid the deep foundations of the reformed church. The 
prayer with which he fell asleep at Eisicben, in 1546, well 
illustrates the guiding spirit of his life, and is an edifying 
utterance of Christian faith: ‘* Heavenly Father, eternal, 
merciful God, thou hast revealed to me thy dear Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Him I have taught; him I have con- 
fessed ; him I love as my Saviour and Redcemer, whom the 
wicked persecute, dishonor, and reprove. Take my poor 
soul up to thee!” 

There are certain aspects of Luther’s life and character 
which demand more careful examination and fuller state- 
ment, and from this study we shall derive a more distinct 
view of his place and significance in human history. 

And the first thing that we note is the striking contrasts 
in his personal fortunes. He is born a peasant; he is reared 
amid hardships as one of the common people. He comes to 
staud before kings and counsellors, and is a leader among 
the greatest men of his age. He is a charity scholar and a 
monk. He becomes a great and honored doctor in the uni- 
versity, the head of a happy family, the centre of troops of 
friends in many lands. He suffers the anathema of the 
pope, the ban of the empire, as an outcast of his gencration. 
He comes to be the idol of his own nation, the heart of a 
movement which cleaves the pope’s obedience in twain and 
shivers the emperor’s sword. And what he thus wrought he 
wrought by virtue of his simple manhood under the provi- 
dence of God. Nothing arbitrary or adventitious contributed 
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to his greatness and his power. The spectacle is most sug- 
gestive and inspiring. 
“OQ Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the new day burst!” 

Luther had a remarkable power over men, and often made 
the deepest personal impressions. The range of his sym- 
pathies was very wide, and his natural interest in men was 
keen and deep. He understood the life and needs of the 
common people to perfection, and never lost his hold upon 
them. At the same time his intellectual gifts commanded 
the respect of the learned, and among scholars and courtiers 
he was at home and easily a principal figure. His personal 
influence probably reached a greater number of people of all 
ranks than that of any other man of his age. The electors 
of Saxony were his fast friends and admirers. His colleagues 
and pupils at Wittenberg stood by him as one man. The 
pupils at the university doubled in numbers within three 
years from the posting of the theses. The life-long friendship 
of Luther and Melancthon is proverbial, and is most honor- 
able to both. At Leipsic Von Hutten’s heart is taken by 
storm, and he offers the support of his sword and pen to 
every step the Saxon Doctor might wish to take. Caietan, 
at Augsburg, is dazed and confounded by “ the wild beast with 
strange eyes’ whom he came to rebuke, but cannot silence by 
his authority. The march to Worms was a triumphal pro- 
cession ; enthusiasm and personal love gathered around him 
all the way; and the sight of his heroism was a fresh revela- 
tion of the godlike in man to many and many a soul. The 
great men of the empire at the Diet were won and charmed, 
against their will, as the solitary monk, who had braved all 
the thunders of Rome, calmly faced the bolts of the empire 
also, and bade them do their worst. 

One of the most noticeable qualifications of Luther as a 
reformer is the gradualness of his own enlightenment, the 
deliberateness of his personal progress in evangelical ideas. 
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And this is also the secret of his power over the men of his 
times, and of that remarkable enthusiasm which attended 
the early days of the Reformation. Each further step to 
which he urges the people is a step which he himself has just 
taken ; and it is with all the ardor of a new conviction that 
he summons others to his side. This is an eminent gift of 
successful leadership, and was a providential preparation of 
Luther for his great career. He discovers errors one by one; 
he sees the bearing of his fundamental truth more and more 
widely ; and his own mind is all the time on fire with these 
discoveries, and the flame spreads nimbly and far. Provi- 
dentially he began with the deep facts of personal experience. 
The great truth that God for Christ’s sake forgives men's 
sinus upon the sole condition of faith, he learned by the divine 
operations within hisown soul. From this truth he advances 
to the clearing up of the whole field of Christian life and 
doctrine; and here he always feels beneath his feet the solid 
ground of Scripture and experience, perfectly answering to 
each other and yielding unshaken peace to his soul. 

Luther’s superior powers of mind are often lost sight of in 
the greater attention which his carcer as a reformer attracts. 
Undoubtedly the exigencies of his life forced out an unusual 
growth and productiveness of his mental gifts, as is often the 
case; but unquestionably his was one of the most powerful 
intellects of that most intellectual age. Indeed, we do not 
hesitate to claim for him a high place among the great minds 
of all nations and of all time. His career at the university, 
both as pupil and as professor, was a most brilliant one, and 
gave promise of the very highest success in literature and 
philosophy. His writings cover a wide range of poetry, and 
philosophy, and interpretation, and theology, and popular 
address, and pamphlet, and correspondence; and his pro- 
ductions in any one of these lines alone would have brouglit 
him distinction. In the course of events he is brought into 
contact, either friendly or hostile, with the greatest men of 
all parties in civil and in ecclesiastical life, and he always 
appears to advantage; usually he quite outshines his com- 
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panions. He was a powerful debater, whom his papal antag- 
onists soon learned to dread for his sheer intellectual force. 
As Dollinger says: ‘ Everything which his opponents had to 
offer showed itsclf tame and powerless and colorless by the 
side of his sweeping eloquence. They stammered; he spoke 
with the tongue of an orator. It is he only who has stamped 
the impcrishable seal of his own soul alike upon the German 
language and upon the German mind.” 

His mind is very original, and works with great and 
untiring energy. It is amazing to read that in the year 
1522 he produced one hundred and thirty-two different 
treatises, and eighty-three in the following year. And while 
many of these are tracts for the times, or letters, ephemeral 
in value, an unusually large number are of permanent worth, 
and have attained lasting celebrity. His work is original 
and creative, rather than systematizing and scientific. He 
gives out truth in concrete forms, in elemental germs, in 
quickening suggestions, in deep thoughts and seminal truths. 
The crude materials of systems he furnishes in great abun- 
dance and richness, and opens most fruitful veins and in- 
exhaustible quarries, which have been worked for centuries, 
and out of which noble systems have arisen. But heart and 
conscience are supreme in Luther; the intellect is a servant 
and capable minister to the needs of the religious life. And 
when the demands of conscience are met, the intellect rests ; 
he never uses his mental power for its own sake. There is 
nothing in him to remind us of Abelard or Aquinas, little 
that resembles Calvin. His prototypes are rather Paul and 
Augustine and Anselm, in whom a supreme intellect serves 
the demands of the moral nature, and displays its grand 
powers in this service. 

There are obvious limitations and deficiencies in Luther’s 
character and deeds, and a consideration of these is essential 
to a just estimate of the man and his influence. Some of 
these are attached to the very circumstances of his birth and 
training. He was born and educated in the Middle Ages. 
He grew up a devout Catholic, loyal to the papacy, steeped 
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in scholastic philosophy, a most zealous monk. It would be 
quite unreasonable to expect that he would wholly emanci- 
pate himself from these plastic influences under which the 
first half of his life was spent. His timidity and want of 
sagacity in the political aspects of the revolution, which wo 
have already noted, are largely traceable to these facts. The 
small pains which he took to provide for the external order 
and discipline of the reformed churches and his excessive 
deference to the secular magistrates in these matters are to 
be explained in the same way. 

He was capable of strong animosities as well as of firm 
friendship, and his antipathies were sometimes most unfor- 
tunate and ill-advised. The union of Swiss and German 
Protestar.ts was wrecked on this account. The opposition of 
Henry of England and of Erasmus was needlessly sharpened 
and embittered by Luther’s temper and prejudice. The delay 
of close and effective union among the Protestant princes of 
Germany was due in no small degrec to the same cause. 
Luther was not easily tolerant of opinions that differed from 
his own, and this infirmity grew upon him with his years. 
The roughness and violence of expression which often mark 
his controversial utterances were duc partly to a fault and 
partly to a necessity of the times. As Melancthon said, in 
his funeral address: “God has given to this last time, on 
account of the greatness of its diseases, a sharp physician.” 
It was a revolutionary epoch; invetcrate evils were to be 
attacked, tyranny in high places was to be overthrown. 
Ordinary means would not suffice. He who would be heard 
and felt must make his words blows, and his deeds thunder- 
peal, When the fight is on, the time for soft speech is past. 
When God inspires a man to break the fetters of ages and 
clear the ground for better growths, it is small wonder if his 
Voice is shrill, if his strokes crush everything before them. 
Much of what might otherwise be charged to him as a fault 
of temper and vehement passion, and into which it is un- 
doubtedly true that something of human infirmity did enter, 
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be reckoned as a prime element of his greatness, and a prin- 
cipal part of his providential furnishing for his mission. 

Luther’s work was both critical and constructive. He has 
won the greatest fame by his revolutionary words and deeds ; 
he has wrought the most permanent benefits by the positive 
products of his life and thoughts. His course in destructive 
criticism and open revolt from established authority is quickly 
run, sometimes with vehemence, occasionally with a heat 
that borders close upon fanaticism, always under the impulse 
of conscience and Christian faith; but in a way that was 
simply necessary and not to be avoided. His constructive 
genius, however, is equally marked, and after his escape 
from the Wartburg comes distinctly to the front. He is con- 
servative and law-abiding by nature. Nothing but necessity, 
the claims of conscience, drives him forward in his progressive 
attacks upon the papacy and mediaeval doctrine. For a time, 
when dangerous and inveterate errors are to be exposed and 
overcome, he makes himsclf into a very whirlwind, and storms 
and shrieks and sweeps down everything before him, until it 
seems as if old chaos would come again. But that work once 
done, all this vehemence is laid aside; he wreathes his brow 
with peace, and moves abroad the speaking image of calm 
persuasive reason. Of the folly which we sometimes see ex- 
emplified and commended, of radicalism for the sake of being 
radical, he shows no trace and he can never be quoted as an ex- 
ample. He tears down what interferes with conscience and 
loyalty to God’s truth; he makes room for faith to breathe 
and flourish. What then remains of the old he leaves undis- 
turbed ; he builds anew simply where it is needful, and aims 
as quickly as possible to re-establish order and promote peace. 
Indeed, if we must find a weakness or excess in Luther here, 
on one side or on the other, we shall be obliged to say that he 
kept too much of the old order rather than that he brought 
in too much of the new. 

Erasmus praises learning and quict, and shrinks in alarm 
from the tumult in which Luther moved and seemed to exult. 
Luther also loved quiet and peace, and of his own choice had 
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never entered into strifes. But there were some things which 
he valued more than peace, or quiet studies, or personal ease; 
things for which the heavy price of tumult ond conflicts and 
life itself might well be paid. Truth and loyalty to God, 
room for faith and the Christian life, an open Bible anda 
pure church, are more indispensable than liberal studies ; and 
for these a path must be opened at any cost. It were better 
that all things should be shaken to their foundations for a few 
years, than that religion should perish, and with it art and 
culture and liberty and manhood. I do not attempt to state 
our debt to Erasmus, which is real and great, but I know 
that our debt to Luther is many times as great. 

Probably the greatest service which Luther rendered to the 
church and to the ages is the restoration of the Scriptures to 
their original place of honor and authority. He almost 
literally brings the Bible to light and restores its vanished 
power. He does not simply make it the standard of reli- 
gious truth, in place of the church and the schoolmen, a pro- 
digious service; he also makes it to speak in the familiar 
language of daily life, in the very words of the market, the 
street, and the home. It would be most interesting, and not 
very difficult, to trace the direct and wide-spread intellectual 
results of the general diffusion of the Bible in the native 
tongues of the European states which followed this beginning. 
The church, with its fixed doctrines based on human anthor- 
ity, from which no one could dissent even on Scriptural 
grounds without incurring the hazards of heresy, had stifled 
investigation, liad fettered reason, and reduced the grand 
science of theology to a jejune repetition of antiquated 
thoughts and formulas. When Luther boldly appealed to 
the Bible and shook off the nightmare of scholasticism, he 
did more than bring the Bible to light; he reasserted the 
nghts of reason, and gave a powerful impulse to a true and 
progressive theology. He made the Bible the religious text- 
book of the Christian world ; he set the human mind aglow 
With desire to sound the depths of this wonderful book, to 
interpret life and duty and history in the light of this divine 
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revelation, to search for truth in every field, and reduce it all 
to a divine harmony. It is doubtful if a more powerful im- 
pulse to a broad and fruitful use of the human mind has ever 
come from any source in any age. 

It is sometimes objected that Protestantism has simply 
substituted the authority of a book for the authority of the 
church ; and that this is only a change of masters without 
any real gain. But this saying is much more sharp than 
wise. When the facts of the case are considered, the gain of 
Luther’s appeal from the church to the Bible is simply pro- 
digious, the danger infinitesimal. The Bible had been reck- 
oned authoritative in all matters of faith and practice from 
the earliest days; and Luther simply reasserted a forgotten 
or neglected truth against manifest and dangerous innovation. 
And no man who expects to be heeded will venture to affirm 
that the authority of the Bible now rests on men’s consciences 
and hearts, a nightmare and crushing despotism such as the 
papal church of Luther’s day unquestionably was. Christian 
life may be much less pure and aggressive than it ought to 
be, Christian thought may fail in force and fruitfulness, but 
it will scarcely be thought that these things are due to the 
incubus of an authoritative Bible. 

It is a fair question whether Luther’s treatment of inspi- 
ration and of the canon of Scripture is fully wrought out, and 
does not rather partake in an extreme way of the one-sided 
tendency into which his doctrinal discussions often fall. 
Great care is requisite in studying his writings, not to press 
single judgments and hasty utterances beyond their legitimate 
meaning. If we take all that he says on these subjects and 
place it together, and, qualifying part by part, ascertain his 
precise teaching, we shall find that he does not distinctly pro- 
pose a new canon of Scripture, and that he stands firmly by 
the principle of the exclusive authority of Scripture as the 
rule of faith. Faith, that is Christian experience, recognizes 
the authority of Scripture, and as an ever new product of 
divine grace exactly answers to the unchanging and ever- 
living word of God. The conception of faith as an indepen 
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dent source of religious knowledge, equal or cven superior to 
Scripture, so that Scripture may be judged by it and made 
needless by it, Luther rejects and condemns. Faith aids us 
in determining what is Holy Scripture, and also in ascertain- 
ing the meaning of Scripture; but it is dependent on the 
divine word and can never dispense with its aid. 

Luther reasserts the usurped rights of the laity and tho 

essential equality of all Christian believers. He reverts to 
the primitive order and the apostolic definitions against the 
usage and accepted doctrines of all the intervening centuries. 
He smites ecclesiasticism in its vital feature, and fundamen- 
tally overthrows spiritual despotism in every form. All 
believers are spirit.al persons, and all Christian acts are 
spiritual acts; and there is in this respect no difference 
between the laity and the clergy. The right of reform rests 
with the whole Christian society, and equally with each mem- 
ber thereof. Christian princes may initiate reform if the 
officers of the church fail of their duty. Any layman may 
poiut out evils and call for their correction ; and if his voice 
is not heeded he may join with others and carry the matter 
before a general council or to the Christian magistrates. The 
office of the ministry is for the help of Christian people in the 
right preaching of the word and administration of the sacra- 
ments, and for that alone. The papacy is unscriptural aud 
should be abolished; bishops are needless, and it is safer to 
dispense with them. This was a radical revolution in the 
idea and order of the church, and has had the widest conse- 
quences in the growth of religious liberty. 

It is the right of every soul to know the Scriptures and to 
interpret them for himself. Hear him on this point; “ The 
Romanists say, ‘ How can we know what is God’s word, and 
what is true or false? We must learn it from the pope 
and the councils.’ Very well, let them decree and say what 
they will, still say I, thou canst not rest thy confidence 
thereon nor satisfy thy conscience ; thou must thyself decide ; 
thy neck is at stake, thy life is at stake. Wherefore must 
God say to thee in thine heart, ‘ This is God’s word,’ else it 
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is undecided.” This is the right of private judgment in its 
amplest terms. Luther did not see this principle fully carried 
out; it is doubtful if he saw how far it would reach, and he 
would probably have shrunk from some of its practical appli- 
cations. But we owe to him its bold announcement and its 
first successful assertion. 

Care must be taken lest an unwarranted inference be 
drawn from Luther’s frequent and energetic assertion of the 
authority of conscience, the competency of faith to determine 
doctrine. By conscience Luther usually means the awak- 
ened moral reason, by means of which we know God, and 
are said to be in his image and are capable of communion 
with him. This is the faculty in us to which revelation is 
addressed, by which Scripture is understood and interpreted, 
and through which Christian experience unfolds. Faith is 
the right use of this power when it is turned toward the 
word and truth of God; and by means of faith, which js a 
personal act, every Christian is competent to receive all 
Other divine gifts, is able to interpret the Scriptures and 
avail himself of their authority. But faith finds its content in 
the Scriptures and the facts to which they point; and Chris- 
tian expericnce is a continued reflection-of the Scriptures, an 
ever fresh witness to the truth of the Scriptures which it is all 
the time realizing and appropriating. Itis the false and tyran- 
nical authority of the papal church which Luther is seeking to 
offset by his doctrine of faith, or the Christian couscience, not 
at all the authority of the Bible itself. The Scriptures are 
discerned as the true word of God by the perfect answer 
which arises to them within the Christian heart and experi- 
ence; and this experience is continually expanding under 
the guidance of Scripture, and at the same time is continu- 
ally attesting anew and with deeper confidence the divine 
authority of those Scriptures. 

Luther’s example gives not the faintest warrant to those 
who ask the liberty of indulging speculations that lie outside 
the historic faith of the church and are unwarranted by the 
word of God. He introduced no novelties of doctrine, but 
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sought to restore the ancient faith. He broke witl errors 
and abuses that were hoary with age and fortressed ty im- 
memorial custom. The subtleties and speculations of the 
schoolmen he cast aside, in order that the unperverted speech 
of the apostles and fathers might be heard once more. The 
church of his day had departed from the faith and spirit of 
the Scriptures. Luther’s God-cnlightened mind and heart 
discovered the apostasy, pointed it out, laid it bare, and led 
men’s thoughts back to the pure word of God and to the lifo 
that is fed thereby. The whole movement was toward the 
Scriptures, and not away from them; everything was in the 
interest of a biblical, not a speculative faith. Human inven- 
tion had built a purgatory, and had bridged thereby the gulf 
that yawns between heaven and hell, and had opened the 
way for the unscriptural notion and practice of prayers for 
the dead. Luther touches those ideal arches with the Ithu- 
riel spear of Scripture, and they vanish into air, and leave 
the sharp antithesis our Saviour has drawn. 

The many-sidedness of Luther’s mind deserves especial 
attention. We have already observed the wide range of his 
intellectual gifts and labors. He stood in original and forma- 
tive relations to many social facts, to the rich germs of a new 
age of human thought and life; and it ought not to surprise 
us ifmany voices from many quarters representing diverse 
features of modern life, unite to praise him as master and 
emphasize his contributious tohuman welfare. The Germans 
laud him as the liberator of Germany from the long and hate- 
ful tyranny of Rome. Worms made full reprisal for Canossa. 
Americans praise him for the mighty impulse he gave to the 
spirit of religious and civil liberty. Philologists celebrate 
him as the creator of classical German by his translation 
of the Bible. Literary critics commend his hymns, and 
the style and eloquence of his greater prose productions. 

Radicals claim him as their great hero who made successful 
war on absolutism in church and state. Evangelical Protes- 
tants praise him for his devotion to the gospel and the inter- 
ests of pure religion. And all of these have ground for their 
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claims: through these several channels the mighty life of 
those times has flowed onward to our day. Luther is justly 
recognized as a leader in all these splendid movements, and 
the richness of his gifts, the significance of his work are thus 
impressively suggested to our thoughts. But we cannot 
forget that the supreme motive and consuming passion in 
Luther’s life is the defence of the gospel aud the life of faith, 
as his dying prayer declares: “ Him I have taught, him I 
have confessed, him I love as my Saviour and Redeemer.”’ 

Four hundred years have set Luther’s figure in grander pro- 
portions and enhanced our sense of the debt we owe to him. 
His imperfections are not far to seek or hard to find; but 
they sink wholly out of our thoughts when we measure the 
splendid service he has rendered to the thoughts and purposes 
of men, to the hopes and possibilities of the race. Across 
the breadth of two continents, throughout ten full genera- 
tions, he stands unrivalled and supreme, a speaking embodi- 
ment of conscience and loyalty to God. There remains yet 
much to be done ere the movement Luther so grandly began 
has reached its period, and all its priceless fruits been 
gathered in. And it becomes us, in celebrating this provi- 
dential man and carcer, to comprehend more fully our rela- 
tions thereto, and to set ourselves with a loyalty like his to 
solve the still remaining problems in a rational faith and a 
free Christian civilization. The figure of Luther in the 
monument at Worms holds up the open Bible as the reformer 
himself in the historic Dict professed his conscience to be fast 
bound in the Scriptures. The spirit in our day that most 
truly catches his inspiration and inherits his aims, and carries 
on his work to completion, is the one that is most loyal to the 
word of God, and that brings forth its authoritative truth 
most faithfully for the renewal of men’s hearts and for the 
supreme guidance of the age. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN. 

THe October number of that strong and admirable Quarterly, The 
Presbyterian Review, contains, among several excellent articles, a paper 
by Professor Schaff, bearing the title “ Studies in Eschatology,” and pre- 
senting the biblical and patristic doctrine of “last things.” It distinguishes 
“three phases in the development of the ideas of future life before the 
advent of Christ —the Mosaic, the prophetic, and the post-exilian.” The 
Mosaic writings are well-nich silent regarding a future life, and yet this 
silence is nut absolute. Not a few hints of a future life are found in the 
Pentateuch. A future life is “implied in the mysterious translation of 
Enoch as a reward for his piety, in the prohibition of necromancy, in the 
patriarchal phrase for dying, ‘to be gathered to his fathers,’ or ‘to his 
people’; and in the self-designation of Jehovah as ‘the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob,’ for ‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
What has an eternal meaning for God must be eternal. This is the pro- 
found meaning which our Saviour puts into that passage (Ex. iii. 6, 16), 
and thereby he silenced the Sadducees out of the book of the law which 

they themselves recognized as their highest authority ” (Matt. xxii. 32). 
In the New Testament the fact of a future life is stated with incontest- 
able plainness. The teachings of Christ and his apostles effected a revo- 
lution in the eschatological belief of mankind. ‘ Christianity gives to the 
belief in a future state the absolute certainty of a Divine revelation, sealed 
by the fact of Christ’s resurrection, and thereby imparts to the present 
life an immeasurable importance, involving endless issues.”’ “It eonneets 
the resurrection of the body with the immortality of the soul, and thus 
saves the whole individuality of man from destruction.” It “views death 
as the punishment of sin, and therefore as something terrible, from which 
nature shrinks. But its terror has been broken, and its stiny extracted 
by Christ.” It “ qualifies the idea cf a future state by the doctrine of sin 
and redemption, and thus makes it to the believer a state of absolute holi- 

ness and happiness; to the impenitent sinner a state of absolute misery.” 
Beyond the reion of well-defined eschatological doctrine lies “the 
cloudy domain of private opinion and speculation, and here every church 
allows, or ought to allow, a large margin of freedom.” Among the points in 
which liberty should be granted are the time of the second advent; the 
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preceding appearance of Antichrist ; the millennium, whether it is figura- 
tive or literal, and its chronological relation to the second advent; ‘‘the 
nature of the millennial reign of Christ, whether it be personal or spiritual ; 
the condition of the disembodied state between death and resurrection ; 
the final fate of the heathen and of the countless millions of children dying 
in infancy ; the proportion of the saved and lost; the locality of heaven 
and hell. These are all open questions in eschatology, on which men 
cannot help thinking and speculating, but on which it becomes us to be 
modest and reserved, remembering that we absolutely know nothing cer- 
tain about the future world but what God has caosen to reveal to us in the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

In examining the patristic eschatology, Dr. Schaff considers the “ status 
intermedius.” He makes the following remark apropos of current dis- 
cussions: “ The prevailing view [of the fathers] was that the soul con- 
tinued in a conscious though disembodied state, by virtue either of in- 
herent or of communicated immortality. The nature of that state depends 
upon the moral character formed in this life either for weal or woe, with- 
out the possibility of a change except in the same direction. A second pro- 
bation for one and the same individual was not taucht by any of the fathers, 
nor by any other divine of note. Even the Roman purgatory is in no 
sense a state of probation, but simply a continued purification of imperfect 
Christians whose eternal fate is decided in this life, and who will ulti- 
mately enter heaven when their sanctification is completed.” In respect 
to the “ status intermedius,” Dr. Schaff reduces the teaching of the ante- 
Nicene fathers to these principal points: 1. The pious who died before 
Christ, with rare exceptions, as Moses and Elijah, were detained in Sheol, 
were released from it by the “ descensus ad inferos,” and were transferred 
to Paradise. 2. Christian martyrs and confessors and other eminent souls 
on dying pass to the highest heaven. 3. The great majority of Christian 
believers, being more or less imperfect at the time of their death, entes 
for an indefinite period into a preparatory state, where they remain till, 
purged cf all infirmities, they have become ripe for heaven. 4. Impenitent 
Christians and un elievers go down to the lower reions of [ades, into 
a preparatory state of misery and dreadful expectation of the final jadg- 
ment. 5. The future fate of the heathen and of unbaptized children was 
left in hopeless darkness, except by Justin and the Alexandrian fathers, 
who extended the operations of divine grace beyond the I'mits of the visi- 
ble church. “ Zwingli was the first to embrace all children dying in in- 
fancy among the elect.” 6. In the future world are different degrees of 
happiness and of misery in proportion to the different decrecs of merit 
and of guilt. 7. With the possibility of a progressive amelioration in this 
middle state is connected the idea of prayer for the dead. No trace of 
the custom is found in the Bible. In old Jewish service-books, however, 
are prayers for the blessedness of the dead. Tertullian speaks of prayers 
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thus offered ; and Augustine ventures to call prayer for the pious dead in 
the eucharistic sacrifice ‘‘ an observance of the universal church, handed 
down from the fathers.” 

In respect to the ultimate fate of the impenitent three theories are pos- 
sible, — everlasting punishment, annihilation, restoration. Each of these 
theories had advocates in the patristic age, but the first finally came to 
prevail. Since the midille of the sixth century * the doctrine of the final 
salvation of all men has been regarded as a heregy, except by the Univer- 
salists, who made it one of their three articles of fai‘h.” 

The recent issues of the magazines contain articles upon the Protestant 

Reformation and its chief author. The Catholic journals are as strong 
in their condemnation of Luther as the Protestants are warin in his praise. 
{In a brief notice of a couple of biographies of Luther tke “ American 
Catholic Quarterly Review” finds room for the following: “It is by no 
means too strong a statement of fact to say that all modern Protestant 
accounts of Luther's life and character are simply romances. ‘They do 
not describe him as he was, but as they would have him to be..... IIs 
furious barsts of passion, akin to those of a madinan or a demon; his un- 
blushing confessions of his own wickedness, made from time to time in 
defiance of decency, and as though an overpowering demoniacal spirit 
possessed him, and compelled. him to publish his own shame ; his tergiver- 
sations and self-contradictions and falsehoods; his self-con‘essed lust, and 
open, public drunken orgies, and the obscene expressions which abound 
in bis writings and his sermons, are all passed over in silence by Protestant 
writers on Luther. .... These very characteristics of Luther constitute a 
serious difficulty to Catholic students and writers exposing fully to pub- 
lic view what Lu‘her really was, and to their depicting him in his true 
colors. They are compelled to exercise a ce-tain degree of reticence, and 
abstain from giving to the public, in their actual coarseness and rudeness 
and revolting indecency, the proofs which Luther himself furnishes in his 
life and writ: ngs, and which his contemporaries fully confirm, of his shame- 
less, defiant wickedness.” 

Jn the Catholic World for November, the Very Rev. I. T. llecker, 
Writing under the caption of “Luther and the Dict of Worms,” utters 
these melancholy words regarding the present and future interests of 
Protestantism: “ The alternative now staring intelligent Drotestants in 
the face is, cither they must enter into the fsld of the Catholic church to 
remain Christians, or become agnostics, which is a mild word for atheists. 
The foundations designed by Dr. Martin Luther for Christianity, after 
three long centuries of experience, have crumbled away entirely. ... The 
fpecific work of Protestantism is destruction, and what is called to-day 
ortholox Protestantism will in three generations, more or lcss, be limited 
most likely to some obscure sect. The rest of the world will be either 
catholic or atheist.” 
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The Methodist Quarterly Review for October has as its leading article, 
a paper by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, entitled The Solidarity of 
_ Methodism. It has special bearing upon the question of ministerial 
itinerancy, and is a strong argument in behalf of the system. In the course 
of the article it is remarked “that the Congregational churches even in 
their stronghold, New England, are gradually losing their ‘settled’ min- 
istry, the churches with pastors having decreased from ninety-five per 
cent of the whole number in 1770, to seventy-five per cent in 1830, forty- 
seven percent in 1870, and forty per cent in 1880; a little more than 
one fifth are vacant, and more than one third have stated supplies.” ‘This 
fact is adduced to show that the abolition of itinerancy would probably re- 
sult in a similar disestablishment of the Methodist pastorate. The article 
ends with several conclusions worthy of general attention : 

“We learn that the denominations which retain their personal prefer- 
ences in deciding the pastorate do so to the detriment of the general 
good ; and that those who forego their personal preferences do so to the 
advantace of the cause at large. It cannot be impertinent to ask, Which 
is the more Christian, to please ourselves, as ministers and churches, to 
the injury of the cause of God, or to sacrifice personal preferences for the 
good of the cause as a whole? And which kind of church polity recog- 
nizes the fundamental principle of the gospei, that we are ‘members one 
of another.’ 

“It is very plain, therefore, that the itinerant economy of Methodism, by 
which its preachers are assigned to their fields of labor, which has occa- 
sioned so much eriticism, and the other great connectional features of our 
church polity are founded upon the most vital principle of God’s spiritual 
kingdom, that we are ‘members one of another’; yea, more, our church 
polity is deeply rooted in the fundamental race principle, which recognizes 
the whole human ‘family as ‘members one of another.’ Let this principle 
be everywhere discarded in common life, and the race will not survive 
one generation ; let it be discarded in the church of God, and weakness 
and disintegration must follow. 

‘From this discussion we see the logical and the vital relation of our 
‘gencral superintendency’ to the economy of Methodism, and how in- 
congruous a diocesan episcopacy would be in our peculiar polity. We 
see, tuo, the indispensableness of the presiding eldership in our church 
organization, and especially to the working of our itinerancy. It is not 
only a legitimate, but a necessary concomitant of our polity — a connect- 
ing link, and an administrative factor..... But this peculiar economy 
cannot endure the inordinate self-seeking, the unscrupulous scheming, the 
selfish combinations of over-ambitious men, either in the ministry or thé 
laity. These things are foreign to its spirit, and the effect of them can 
only be ruinous. Every instance of such exhibitions is a breach of good 
faith with our polity. The germinal centre and the animating spirit of the 
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polity of Methodism is self-sacrifice of the individual for the good of the 
whole. It should be administered on this principle. It can be perpetuated 
on no other. An inordinate, scheming selfhood will destroy it.’’ 


Il. ENGLISH. 

The Quarterly Review for July contains an article on “ Farrar’s St. 

Paul and Early Christianity.” Taking for its text the three famous works of 
Canon Farrar, it suggests certain gencral defects and excellences. It affirms 
that many statements in these works lack precision and impartiality, that 
they are loose, discursive, and tautolocical, and that their “ point is some- 
times obscured by the exuberance of his phraseology and the heat of his 
polemic.” The works contain little or nothing that is original. ‘ Of the 
positions controversially defended by Dr. Farrar, we cannot recall one of 
which he has been the first propounder ; they are, we believe, without ex- 
ception, familiar to every modern student of exegesis.” The indebtedness 
of the author to Renan is remarked, and it is suegested that there is suf- 
ficient likeness between the works of the two writers to justify the state- 
ment that “ Dr. Farrar’s work may be described as a Christianized version 
of Renan’s.” And yet after these and all other deductions are made, it is 
acknowledged that the volumes possess the great merit “ of containing the 
most readable, vivid, and altovether instructive account of the rise of 
Christianity ever presented to the world by a popular writer.” 

The Westminster Review continues to represent the anti-Christian 
views which its founders cherished. The October number cortains an 
article on “The Belief in the Immortality of the Soul,” in which the 
“Three Essays on Religion” of its early contributor, John Stuart Mill, 
forms a part of the text. In reference to such reasons for the belief in an 
immortal life as the fear of annihilation, the parting from friends, the 
desire for knowledge, and for a larger being, the writer says: * The belief 
in a future life hax undoubtedly strengthened many hearts, ennobled many 
lives, comforted m:ny thousands of the afflicted. It is a beautiful creed; 
the most beautiful. in its purified form, that humanity has yet created. 
Those who are content to hold it on the basis of pure sentiment may con- 
tinue to so hold it, and need fear no dis:urbance from science. But we 
do not think that such beliefs are calculated to last. To the present writer 
(for in such matter every one must speak for himself) there seems to be 
something excessive, abnormal, morbid, in this clinging to existence 
throughout eternity. Are you nerer to have enough of it? We can ad- 
mit that a man should rise hungry from a feast, especially if he has been 
interrupted in it,— well then, let the courses be brought on again, and if a 
second dinner is still insufficient, let there be a third, a fourth..... But is 
there never to be an end? Is this Self so precious that it can never be 
resigned ? May it not be that others will want their turn? We can but 
put the question, and let each reader answer it as best befits his taste. 
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At any rate we do not share the common notion that the belief in a 
future life, apart from a belief in definite conditions of that life, would be 
consolatory. The tacit assumption of believers is that their eternity is 
going to be pleasant, is going to bring them everything that they desire. 
And, in truth, as long as it is a matter of mere wishing, there is no reason 
to stop midway. But suppose that the case should be the reverse, and 
that, on the yonder side, we should find ourselves in untoward circum- 
stances, without the possibility of shaking off the horrible incubus of eternal 
life in store? The greatest blessing conferred upon terrestrial humanity 
is that life may be resigned when it becomes too burdensome.” 

This article is far less positive in its negations than an article upon the 
same theme which appeared in the Westminster a year ago. 

The opening article in the October number of the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, considers, from the historical point of view, ‘ Pro- 
posed Substitutes for Christianity.” Its author is Professor J. Radford 
Thomson of New College, London. Among these substitutes are named 
Agnosticism, as represented by Herbert Spencer, Positivisin as represented 
by Comte and his followers, and a pure Theism as represented by Frances 
Power Cobbe. It suggests the following objections to these proposed sub- 
stitutes. They fail to deal in a just and satisfactory way with human 
nature. They degrade man’s intellectual powers. They declare that 
these powers are only those of the brute, though with higher ranges of 
sensuous capacities. They also “fail to take a just view of sin, and to 
provide for its forgiveness, and for contending with, and vanquishing it. 
Optimism refuses to recognize sin ; Pessimism holds it impossible to reduce 
or eliminate sin; Fatalism admits no real distinction between vice and 
virtue.” They fail yet further ‘‘to satisfy man’s conscience as a witness 
to moral responsibility.’’ That man is under a moral governor, a moral 
law, is a fundamental truth. The Bible is in agreement with the dictates 
of the conscience, of the “categorical imperative.” These systems are, 
once more, inferior to the Christian in that they fall short of Christianity 
in respect to the belief in immortality. “The purest theism is only able 
to look forward to a future life with a venturous and yet timid hope ; while 
the Christian’s faith rests upon him who both ‘abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light by the gospel.’ ” 


Il. GERMAN. 

The Theologische Literaturzeitung of September 22, has, as its first 
article, a brief review of the Suhaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia. It is written 
by Professor Adolf Harnack, one of the editors of the journal, and also a 
contributor to the original Herzog Encyclupaedia. The review is not 
altogether eulogistic of the methods or principles according to which the 
American edition is issued. Professor Schaff remarks in his preface that 
“an apology may be due the German authors for abridging their contri- 
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bations, but we have studied to give all the essential facts.” Professor 
Harnack ventures to suggest that when the abridgment results in shorten- 
ing articles one eigh:h or one tenth all the original facts cannot be pre- 
sented, and affirms he is not willing to be held responsible for certain 
statements for which he is represented as authority. The statement of 
Professor Schaff, however, is quoted that the task would not have been 
undertaken “ without a previous honorable understanding with the German 
editors anil publisher.” 

In the journal of October 6, Professor Schaff has a note in which he 
outlines the methods pursued by him in his edition, and very fairly points 
out certain advantages possessed by the American editors for making the 
revision. Professor Hlarnack simply replies that the motive of Professor 
Schaff is undoubtedly good, but that his dealing with the articles as he 
has dealt with them is to be rezretted. 

In view of this discussion, the “authorization” which is appended to 
the Preface of the American edition should be quoted: “ We the under- 
signed, editors and publisher of the ‘ Real-Encyclopid:e fiir Pro‘estantische 
Theologie und Kirche,’ hereby authorize the Rev. Dr. Schaff of New York, 

to make free use of this work for the preparation and publication, in the 
United States and in England, of a similar, although much shorter work, 
under the title ‘A Religious Encyclopacdia, based on the Real-Encyclopidie 
of [lerzog, Plitt, and Hauck.’” The question is therefore reduced to the 
simple inquiry whether the German editors and publisher had the right to 
authorize the American editor to make a “free use” of the individual 
articles of their contributors. Whatever may be the answer to this inquiry, 
it woul appear that rather the German than the American editors should 
bear any criticism that may be made. 

The work which Eduard von Hartmann began in his “ Self-Destruction 
of Christianity,” published eight years ago, is continued in his ‘The Reli- 
gion of the Spirit,” just issued. The reviewer in the Theoloyische Litera- 
turzettung offers rather a synopsis of its positions than a criticism upon 
them. The volume appears to be simply the application of the principles 
of Philosophy of the Unconscious.” Man is studied from the point of 
Yiew of physiology. The office of religion is presented under the three 
forms of conception (Vorstellung), feeling, and will, of which the will is 
the most important. In the abnegation of the will, in the incrvase of 
knowledge, man reaches heaven. The whole work is materialistic in its 
phileophy and psychology, pessimistic in its tone an: positions, and athe- 
istic in its theology. It is characterized, however, by that exact observation 
Which belongs to most German physiological and psychological treatises, 
and by an elegance and clearness of literary style in happy contrast with 
most German philosophical writing. Schopenhauer and Hartmann are as 
truly masters of expression as they are errorists in philusophy. 

The same journal for September 8, in a notice of a volume on the rela- 
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tions between the Evangelicals and the Catholic church, gives the following 
facts regarding the relative increase of the members of the two bodies. 
They relate to the city of Mainz. In that city in 1861 were 8119 
Evangelicals and 29,833 Catholics; in 1864 the Evangelicals had increased 
to 9020, and the Catholics to 80,236; in 1867 the former numbered 9305, 
and the latter 30,490; in 1871 the numbers were respectively 15,848 and 
34,504; in 1875, 18,095 and $5,122; and in 1880 the Evangelicals aggre- 
gated 20,390, and the Catholics 37,153. In twenty years the Evangelical 
church has increased 12,271, and the Catholic 7,320. 


ARTICLE IX. 
RECENT GERMAN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following notes will interest theological students. They are taken 
from the Anncuncements of Lectures for the Winter Semester now cur- 
rent, 1883-84, as published by the Universities, and copied in full in the 
Literarisches Centralblatt of Leipzig, Nos. 28 to 38. 

In Bern, in the Protestant Theological Faculty, there lecture Professors 
Oettli, Steck, Nippold, Langhaus, and Miiller, and Privat Docents Schlatter 
and Ruetsch. There is also a Roman Catholic Theological Faculty with 
four Professors. 

In Dorpat lecture Professors Volck, A. von Oettingen (on New Testa- 
ment Theolozy and History of Dogmatics), Miihlan, Hoerschelmann, and 
Bonwetsch. There are also one Orthodox Greek-Church Theological 
Professor and one teacher of Roman Catholic Theology. 

In Leipzig lecture Professors Wold; Schmidt, on John and on New 
Testament Criticism; Kahnis, on Church History (a) Part 1. and (4) 
Recent, and on Encyclopaedia; Luthardt, on Synopsis of the Four Gos- 
pels and on Dogmatizs; Lechler, on History of Dogma; Franz Delitzsch, 
on Old Testament History of Redemption, on Galatians and James, on 
the Hebrew- Aramaic Vocabulary, Millin de Rabbanan, and on Matthew's 
Parables (in the English Exegetical Society); Fricke, on First Corin- 
thians, on Dogmatics (Christology and Pneumatology), Belief in Immortal- 
ity; Baur, on Psalms and Practical Theology; R U. [lofmann, on Sym- 
bolics and Pedagogics; also Privat Docents Guthe, on Isaiah and Geography 
of Palestine; Ryssel, on Genesis ; Konig, Schultze, Loofs, and Ewald. 
It may be added that in the Philosophical Faculty Professor Drobisch 
lectures on the Elements of the Philosophy of Religion ; Professor Wundt, 
on Logic and Scientific Method, and on Folk-Psychology ; Professor Friedr. 
Delitzsch, on Introduction to Assyriology, Hebrew Grammar, Oriental 
Wisdom (Proverbs, Ethics, Religion of the West Asiatic People). 
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In Basel lecture Professors C. J. Riegenbach, Overbeck, Stiihelin, 
Schmidt, Stockmeyer, Smend, on Old Testament Introduction, Ezra, and 
Nehewiah, Extracts from Josephus; von Orelli, on General Llistory of 
Rel gion and on Pre-exitie Prophets; and four Privat Docents. 

In Munich, seven ‘Theological Professors and two Privat Docents. 
Professor von Dollinzer will no: lecture. 

In Kiel, six Theological Professors, including Professor Nitzsch on 
Dormatics, and one Privat Docent. 

Jn Koénigsberg, six Theological Professors and one Privat Docent. 

In Bonn, six Professors in the Roman Catholic ‘Theological Faculty. In 
the Protestant Faculty there read, among others, Professors Cliristlieb, 
on Difficult Pericopes and Homiletics; Kamphausen, on Old Testament 
Intreduction and Isaiah; Krafft, on Church Llistory to the end of six- 
teenth Century, and on Theory and History of Missions; Lange, on Her- 
meneutics and Ethics; Mangold, on First and Second Corinthians and 
on History of Doctrine ; Professor Gildemeister lectures on Arabic Authors, 
Hamasch, Arabic Elements, Syriac, Firdousi. 

It may be interesting to give in full the sketch of Semester plans in a 
leading Roman Catholic Faculty, vis. at Wiirzbure. 

In Wiirzbure there read Professors Hettinzer on Apolocetics, with Dis- 
eussion-Class, Dogmatics with the like, History of Christian Art (also 
conducting Homiletic Practice); Scholz, on Ezekiel, Lebrew Grammar 
with Translating Exercises (also conducts course of Exegetical Exer- 
ce); Grimm, on Jobn’s Gospel, New Testament Introduction; Nirschl, 
on Church History (First Period), Ilistory of Catholic Missions in later 
an] latest times; Kihn, on Ecclesiastical Law, Patrology from Clement 
of Rome to Constantine the Great, Selected Patristic Readings ; Gopfert, 
on Moral Theolocy and Pastoral Theology; also Privat Docent Stahl, 
on Philosophical Propaedeuties for theolozical study (i.e. preliminary 
philosophical information needed by theological students), Dozmatics, 
Readings in St. Thomas Aquinas, Relations of Faith and Knowledge. 
The Old Testament is not discussed by any Profyrsor, neither in the 
theological nor in the philosophical and philological faculty. So likewise 
there is no teacher of any branch of Semitic philoloey. The writings of 
Thomas Aquinas are studied not only in the theological faculty, but also 
in the philosophical, where Professor Kirschkamp lectures on metaphysics, 
an'l on Readings from Thomas Aquinas (Doctrine of the Emotions). 

In Prague the Theological Faculty is also Roman Catholic, and there 
the Old Testament is discusred by two Professors, one of whom treats of 
the Psa'ms in the Vul-ate translation, and of Messianic Prophecies accord- 
ing tothe original text; while the other Professor discusses Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arab'c, and Ethiopic in this Semester, having almost a Semitic monopoly ; 
for on'y one Ph.lological Professor extraordinary teaches Arabic, and 
reads on the Ethics of Maimonides, and one Privat Docent reads Arabic. 
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In Breslau there are seven Professors and two Privat Docents for Pro- 
testant theolocy, six Professors and two Privat Docents for Roman Cath- 
olic theolovy, besides several other Semitic teachers. 

In Freiburg i. Br., seven Professors with two Privat Docents for 
theology. 

At Erlangen the Theological Faculty contains Professors Frank, von 
Zezschwitz, Kohler, Zahn, Kolde, Hauck, Sieffert, Lotz, Herzog, Ebrard. 

Strassburg has Professors of Theology Reuss (reads His‘ory of Prot- 
estant Theology, Selections from the Old Testament Apocr;pha), Cunitz, 
Krauss, IHloltzmann (reads New Testament Theology and Paedagozics), 
Zopffel, Kayser (reads Deuteronomy, Hebrew, Archacology, Theological 
Encvclopaedia), Nowack (reads Shorter Prophets, History of Semitic 
Religions), Lobstein, Lucius. 

In the Philosophical Faculty there read, among others, Professors 
Noldeke on Koran, Ilamaseh, Beladhori, Joshua, Stylites ; Hiibschmann, 
on Rigveda, Meghaduta, Zend Grammar, Avesta, Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions ; Diimichen, on Chief Cities in Ancient Ecypt and their Mon- 
uments, Ancient Ecyptian Grammar with Hieroglyphic exercises, Selected 
Hieroglyphic and Hieratic Texts, Ancient Evyptian Temple Inscriptions 
from the Ptolemy and Empire dates; Privat Docent Landauer, Arabic 
and Persian. 

In Jena, read Professors of Theology Lipsius (Galatians, Romans, Dog- 
matics), Siegfried, Seyerlen, Grimm, Iilgenfeld (the Gospel of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, Old Testament and New Testament Theology, Caurch 
History since the Reformation), Piinjer ; also one Privat Docent. Profe: 
sor IJase does not read; he retires with title “Excellency.” In the 
Philosophical Faculty, Professor Haeckel reads on History and System of 
the Animal Kinzdom, and holds classes for practice. 

Rostock has four Professors of Theology, with a Semitic Professor in 
the Philosophical Faculty. 

In Berlin read Professors of Theology Dillmann, History of Old Testa- 
ment Text, Old Testament Introduction, and Psalms; Dorner. in the 
Society for Systematic Theology; von d. Goltz, Christian Ethics; Kaftan, 
Epistle of James, Vogmatics; Kleinert, Isaiah, and chapters xv.-xxvii. of 
Isaiah, Hlomiletics; Pfleiderer, System of Biblical Theology of Old and 
New Testament, History of Protestant Thevlocy ; Semisch, History; 
Steinmeyer, Praxis; Weiss, Life of Jesus, Corinthians; Lommatzsch, 
Messner, C. Miiller, Piper, Strack (History of Israel and Geography of 
Palestine, Job, Pirke Aboth, Ilebrew Grammar); two Privat Docents. 
In the Philosophical Faculty read, among many others, Professors 
Curtius, History of Plastic Arts in Greece and Rome (with use of Royal 
Museum), Greek Art and Mythology; Droysen, Universal History from 
1815 to Peace of 1871, Prussian History, especially Constitutional and 
Governmental ; von Helmholtz, Explanatory Physics, Theoretical Physics 
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(with use of Elementary Differential Calculus); Kiepert, Geocraphy and 
Ethnography of Asia, History of the Land of Italy; Mommsen, Roman 
State Law, i.e. Senate and People; Schrader, Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, Elements of Assyrian Character and Language (with use of 
Royal Museum), Selected Assyrian In:criptions, Aramaic Elements, with 
Daniel and Ezra; Zeller, General History of Philosophy, Aristotelic Ex- 
ercises, specially Nicomachaean Ethics (B. 8-10). Lepsius and Lazarus 
do not read. Jn the Medical Faculty Professor du Bois-Reymond reads 
oo Physical Anthropology and Physiolozy, and Professor Virchow on 
General Patholozy and Therapeutics, including General Pathology, An- 
atomy, Demonstration of Pathology, Anatomy, and Microscopy, Praxis in 
Pathology and Listology. 

Berlin has in its Theological Faculty fifteen Professors and two Privat 
Docents ; in its Law Faculty fifteen Professors and three Privat Docents; 
in its Medical Faculty thirty-seven Professors and fifty Privat Docents; 
and in its Philosophical Faculty seventy-seven Professors and thirty-nine 
Privat Docents. 

Gratz has eicht Professors for Roman Catholic Theology. 

In Ziiri-h read Professors of Theology Fritzsche, History ; A. Schweizer, 
Pastoral Theology and [Philosophical Ethics; Biedermann, Ilistory of 
Dogmatics, Dozmatics (Part 1.), Peycholozy as basis of Ethics and Paeda- 
gog.cs; Volkmar, New Testament; Steiner, Old Testament and Arabic; 
Keselring ; and three Privat Docents. 

Minster has a Theological Faculty of four Professors and two Privat 
Docents. 

In Tubingen read Professors of Theology von Weizsicker, History ; 
Weiss, Buder, Kiibel, Kautzsch, Old Testament Theology, Job, Kimchi’s 
Mikhlol. There is also the Roman Catholic Theological Faculty of six 
Professors. In the Philosophical Faculty are, among others, Professors 
Socin, Arabic, New Persian, Genesis; von Gutschmid, Oriental [listory 
before Alexander, Tacitus’s Annals (Bk. 13) ; Pflviderer, History of Greek 
an Roman Philosophy. Philosophical Ethics. 

In Lemberg is a Roman Catholic Theological Faculty of eight Pro- 
fessors, mainly Polish. 

In Halle, which we may remind ourselves is the united Universi'y of 
Halle and Wittenberg, and therefore the school in which Luther taught, 
there read Professors of Theology Jacobi, New Testament History and 
Gnostiecs ; Schlottmann, Old ‘Testament; Kostlin, Romans, Dogmatics, 
Auesbare Confession ; Beyschlag, Synopsis, Sermon on the Mount, New 
Testament Theology ; Riehm, Old Testament Introduction, History of 
Old Testament Interpretation. Isa. i. to xxxix.; Hering; Kahler; T'schac- 
kert, History and Missions ; and one Priva‘ Docent. 

In the Philosophical Faculty read, among others, Professors Erdmann, 
Knoblanch, Keil, Ulrici, Gosche, Diimmler, Droysen, Hlaym, Wellhausen 
(Daniel, Outlines of Arabic History and Literature, Eastern Authors). 
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In Greifswald are five Professors of Theology, including Professor 
Cremer (Lord’s Prayer, Christian Ethics, Praxis). In the Philosophical 
Faculty is Professor Allwart (Arabic Grammar, Divan of the Hodseilites, 
Turkish Grammar). 

In Marburg read in Theology, Professors Ranke, History of New Tes- 
tament Canon, Romans; Heinrici, Encyclopaedia, John’s Gospel; Brieger, 
Ilistory; Herrmann, Theological Ethics ; Count von Baudissin, Genesis, 
Geography of Palestine; Achelis, Praxis, Missions; Kessler ; Cornill. 

Czernowitz University has a Greek or Eastern Church Theological 
Faculty. A sketch of its work may be interesting. There lecture Pro- 
fessors von Onciul, Hebrew Language, Bible Study (Old Testament), Selec- 
tions from Psalms and Drophets in original, Oriental Languages; von 
Repta, Bible Study (New Testament), special New Testament Introduction, 
Corinthians, Epistles of Peter, New Testament Grammar, Pibl:cal Ier- 
meneutics; E. Popowiez, Church History, Encyclopaedia, Patrology, 
Fundamental Dogmatics; Mitrofanowicz, Praxis; C. Popowicz, (reek 
Ecclesiastical aw, The Nomocanon of Photius; Wojutzki, Moral Theo- 
logy. There is alse one Docent (Catechetics). The Ruthenian Lan- 
guage is used as well as German. 

In Gottingen, read Professors of ‘Theology, Duhm, Old Testament In- 
troduction, Genesis; Bertheau; Schultz, Isaiah, Dogmatics (Part 1.) ; 
Wendt, New Testament Introduction, Dogmatics (Part 11.) ; Wiesinger ; 
Ritschl, Romans, Theological Ethics ; Liinemann, Knoke, Reuter, Wagen- 
mann. In the Philosophical Faculty read, among others, Professors Bau- 
mann, General History of Philosophy, Logie ; von Leutsch, Recent Great 
Philologists, Pindar’s Odes ; Goedeke, German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century ; de Lagarde, Juda Harisi, Mutanabbi; Sauppe, Outlines 
of Greek and Roman Epigraphics, Terence’s [leauton-Timoroumenos and 
Adel phi. 

In Innsbruck the Theological Faculty is Roman Catholic, containing nine 
Professors, among whom is Professor Bickell (Psalms, Syriac, and Aramaic 
Grammar, Avabic Translation). 

Vienna has nine Professors of Roman Catholic Theology ; Tschokke, 
Old Testament : Neumann, Qld ‘Testament ; Polzl, New Testament ; Baur, 
Dogma ; Kriickl, Ethics, Thomas Aquinas; Wappler, History; Laurin, 
Law ; Ricker, Praxis ; Schneider, Dozma; and three Privat Docents teach- 
ing Philosophy, Philosophy of Religion, and Pedagogics. In the Pro- 
testant Theological Faculty are Professors Roskoff, Hebrew and Old 
Testament ; von Otto, History; Vogel, New Testament and Missions ; 
Sebering, Law; Bohl, Dogma-Helvetic ; Frank, Dogma- Augsburg. 

In Heidelberg, read Professors of Theolozy Schenkel, Dogma, History 
of Preaching ; Gass, Catholic Epistles, History of Dogma; Merx, Tlebrew 
(;rammar, Job; Holsten, New Testament Introduction, History of New 
Testament Canon, Mark, with Parallels in Matthew; Ilausrath, Church 
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History, Acts; Bassermann, Kneucker, Scl =llenberg. In the Philosoph- 
ical Faculty rea:1 Professor Fischer, History of Christian Philosophy to 
the Reformation, Lessing ; Weil, Arabic, ete. 


Death has removed recently the following German Scholars. On Sept. 
24th. at [lerrnbut, H. A. Jaschke, Moravian missionary, translator of 
the Bible into Thibetan, and author of a Lexicon of Thibetan, English, 
and German. 

On Sept. 17th, in Halle, Dr. Adler, former Director of the Francke 
Orphan-house. 

On 1ith of August, in Engelberg (Switzerland), Rudolf Besser, the 
Gotha book merchant, aved 73. 

On 27th March, in Gottingen, Dr. E. R. Redepenning, formerly Pro- 
fesor of Theolovy there. 

On 11th March, in Greifswald, Dr. Karl Wieseler, Professor of Theology. 

On 26th February, in Marburg, Dr. W. Scheffer,Professor of Theology, 
aged 80. 

On 6th March, in Halle, Dr. Karl Witte, Professor of Law, aged 83. 

On Dec. 28, 1882, in Berlin, Dr. Justus Olshausen, the distinguished 
Hebraist, author of the “ Lehrbuch d. Hebr. Sprache.” 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae DocTRINE OF Sacrep Scripture. A Critical, Historical and 
Dormatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments. By George T. Ladd, D.D. Two Vols. 9 X 5} inches. 
pp. 788, 778. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


In these volumes, containing fifteen hundred and sixty-one large octavo 
pages, Dr. add has given to the world the fruit of several years’ reading 
and study ; and at the outset we must acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the author for bringing so much material from so wide a range into a 
single discussion. Indeed, the material is so abundant as to be rather 
embarrassing to the reviewer, and in the end, no doubt, embarrassing to 
the writer; for he has taken a definite position on so many vexed points 
ofcritical inquiry that it will be strange if he has expressed himself upon 
them all with equal wisdom. The work has come to hand so lately that 
We cannot be expected to give an adequate review of it in the present 
hunber of the Bibliotheca Sacra. We shall attempt little more than to 
call attention to some of the more noticeable positions taken by the author, 
and that chiefly in his own language. 
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Part I. contains six chapters, examining the claims to inspiration made 
by the biblical writers themselves. Part 11. consists of eleven chapters, in 
which the contents of the Bible are analyzed with reference to their 
bearing on the fact of inspiration. Part ur. is historical; six chapters. 
Part 1v. (fourteen chapters) is constructive, in which an effort is made to 
find “ that word of God which is scripturally fixed in the biblical books.” 

According to Dr. Ladd, “ certain contents of truth scripturally fixed in 
the Bible” originated “ by revelation from God through selected and 
specially inspired messengers; ..... certain other contents..... are the 
product of such human reflection and research as have received, in greater 
or less degree, the divine illumining through the truths and ideas current 
at the time of their expression; ” while certain other contents “ make and 
evince no claim to being in any degrce truths of revelation and inspi- 
ration, properly so called ” (Vol. 1. p. 215). 

Coming down to particulars, we find our author affirming that the 
“ garden of Eden is a traditional conception, wrought over. as it were, by 
the power of Hebrew religious ideas” (p. 349); that ‘the ethnographic 
table of Gen. x.” has only “a certain amount of genera] historic yalidity ”; 
and its correctness in some particulars can neither be affirmed nor denied 
(p. 356) ; that the account of Nimrod, Gen. x. 8-11, is legendary (p. 356); 
that “the narratives of Balaam and Samson may serve further to illustrate 
the existence of certain traditional, and even legendary, material in the 
historical contents of the Old Testament outside of Genesis” (p. 364), 
though he grants that the traditions and legends have “ an historical foun- 
dation” (p. 365); that the first six chapters of Daniel are not strictly 
historical, but proLably are in large part the product of the writer’s imag- 
ination (p. 367); that “ not all parts even of the Synoptic Gospels can 
equally claim, on grounds of historical credibility, to be accepted as au- 
thentic ” (p. 381); that the reports of the Sermon on the Mount “ are so 
essentially two different. and in some respects discrepant, accounts that 
no harmony is possible” (p. 402); that “of the numerous discrepancies or 
inaccuracies [of the Gospels] in matters of fact, both minute and more 
important, some cases admit of a probable solution, but many others must 
be left to stand as discrepancies” (p. 402) ; that “it can by no means be 
claimed that any of the biblical narratives are certainly free from all 
inaccuracies and discrepancies of details”; that ‘indeed, the total result 
of minute historical criticiom undeniably contradicts this latter claim” 
(p- 411). “One of our most convincing proofs of the historical authen- 
ticity of John is derived from the apparent [oblivious ?] fact that he 
corrects certain historical errors of the Synoptists in a way which shows 
his own superior information as to the truth of history ” (Vol. 11. p 583). 

Nor are these errors confined to matters of history. They abound also in 
matters that are moral and religious. Neither the Old Testament nor the 
luter writings of the apostles are infallible. “It is by this word of Christ in 
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the later writings [the New Testament] that we test and estimate the earlier 
writiags ; it is by the same word in the same writines that we test and easti- 
mate the apostolic teachings regarding Christ .... There are various degrees 
of approach to absolute moral and religious truth indicated in the different 
portions of Sacred Scripture. There are not wanting instances where 
morally faulty conceptions, enactments, or institutions are wroucht into 
this Scripture ” (Vol. 1. p.463).  “ Both the law and its record ..... have 
the impress of ethical imperfections and faults.” The revelation and 
inspiration of the prophets “ did not free their conceptions and messages 
touching moral and religious truth from certain imperfections” (p. 464). 
Sound sense characterizes some of the Proverbs; others “are common- 
place, and fall even below the average of an Oriental wise saying..... Sall 
others show so much of mere shrewdness as scarcely to escape the charge 
of being immoral” (p. 466). The deed recorded of Jael (Judges iv. 17- 
22) “ was a deed of base treachery and cruelty” which the Book of Judges 
formally approves (p. 468). The exterminating wars of the Jews and 
the imprccatory Psalms are other signs of the moral imperfections of the 
Old Testament. “ These admissions have respect not to the moral imper- 
fection of vindictiveness alone. The complaints against the divine deal- 
ing in Ps. Ixxiii. 1 f.; the moral feebleness, amounting almost to cowardice, 
in Ps, vi., are instances of other kinds of such imperfections” (p. 472). 

“Not all of the ethico-religious contents [of the Bible] are equally 
Important, nor do al! evince an equal share in the qualities and predicates 
which belong to them as a class. Moreover, they are not all equally 
perfect, as judged by the absolute ethical standard; they are not all even 
free from positive blemishes and faults. ..... Certain immoral views and 
feclings, as well as certain maxims of, at best, doubtful morality, have in 
places pressed their way within the compass of Sacred Scripture” (p. 488). 
In the case of Abraham offering Isaac we see “the most strenuous and 
lofty ethico-religious sentiment ..... struggling successfully with the limi- 
tations of form which compose its hard shell ..... After we have con- 
_ sidered all the explanatory circumstances ..... and have discussed the 
nature and validity of the divine command, we must still consent to lay 
the emphasis where the Bible itself places it; viz. upon the cthico-religious 
character of the impulse” (p. 473). The jus falionis and the injunction 
in Deut. xix. 21: “Thine cye shall not pity; ..... even when taken in 
connection with a Jegal ministration, partakes of an ethical spirit quite 
below the gospel” (p. 474). 

Professor Ladd has much to say all through his volumes about the 
“ ethico-relivious faculty,” or consciousness. His views upon the subject 
are specially developed in Vol. 1. chap. x. Here we read: “The au- 
thority of the Bible cannot contravene the authority of the Christian 
consciousness; but the authority of the latter is the chief witness for the 
authority of the former in cthico-religious matters...... The Christian 
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consciousness testifies that certain opinions, principles, and maxims, upon 
ethico-rcligious matters, which plainly have the credit of certain Old 
Testament writers in their favor are correeted and contradicted by its 
own principles as based on the authority of Christ. The above truth 
gives to the witness of the Spirit within the consciousness of the believing 
community an authority to act as arbiter and judge over certain portions 
of the canonical writings, even such as deal with ethico-religious matters ” 
(pp. 581, 582). 

Upon all this we have space simply to remark that the author’s favorite 
phrase, “ ethico-religious faculty,” either does not mean very much, or it 
means too much. Judging from some of the e>nclusions at which Pro- 
fessor Ladd arrives through use of this faculty, we infer that his ethico- 
religious faculty is differently constituted from ours and from that of 
various devout Christians to whom we have appealed. To us Psalms vi. 
and Ixxiii., which Professor Ladd sets down as ethically imperfect, have 
always seemed most precious, and, indeed, to use the favorite expression 
of Coleridge, these Psalms have in a peculiar sense “found us,” and 
eatisfied the inmost cravings of our spiritual life. Professor Ladd’s ethico- 
religious faculty seems to make him much wiser above what is written 
than ours does us. Neither our own Christian consciousness nor our 
interpretation of the common Christian consciousness had given us such 
positive judgments concerning the action of Jael as Dr. Ladd seems to 
have formed. We are not so sure as he is that Jael did not act by divine 
command. Nor are we so confident as he that if she had acted by divine 
command “that would only increase the difficulty.” We do not feel 
warranted in going so far as Dr. Ladd, and saying that the sentiment of 
Deborah’s Song “as to Jacl’s deed cannot [italic our own] be defended as 
inspired ” (Vol. 1. p. 469). 

The imprecatory Psalms have, indeed, somewhat tasked our execetical 
ekill; for often it is only with an effort that we keep in mind the repre- 
sentative character of the Psalmist; but even in Psalin Ixix. we have not 
found it so easy as Dr. Ladd seems to have done to distinguish between 
the “ theopneustic elements which carry absolute ethico-religious truth ” 
and “other elements due to the fitful and fragmentary conceptions which 
the writers had of this truth” (p. 471). We are not sure th:t we know 
what absolute ethico-relizious truth is in respect to our conduct towards 
men in actual life. We have never felt, for example, that we were com- 
pelled by the spirit of the gospel to limit our prayers to the conversion 
of the armies of our enemies. In praying for victory to the army deftend- 
ing the truth we have always known that it meant cestruction to the 
army of the enemy. The words of Christ upon the subject of non-resist- 
ance have not been to us wholly free from difficulty. Indeed, in our 
judgment, the words of Christ as recorded in the Gospels are among the 
hardest portions of Scripture to interpret, and we have been much aided 
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in their interpretation both by the later teaching of the apostles and by 
some of the elements of jhe Old Testament discarded by Dr. Ladd’s ethico- 
religious consciousness. If the author had come in contact, as much as 
we have, with the mistaken sentimentalism so often lavished upon crimi- 
nals of the worst class, and with that feeble sense of justice which has in 
countless cases defeated the execution of righteous penaltics, he never 
would have set down Deut. xix. 21 as partaking of an ethical sxrit quite 
below the prospel. 
From a hasty perusal of Professor Ladd’s volume, one can sce that 
many of the imperfections attributed by him to the Bible are really the 
imperfections of his own interpretation. It is plain also that most of the 
discrepancies of various kinds supposed by Dr. Ladd to characterize 
Sacred Scripture only appear to be such to one who has allowed himself 
to take a false logical position in the premises. The Professor seems never 
tohave heard of the well-known legal principle, that when the general 
credibility of witnesses is established the presumption is very strong that 
what they have written can be harmonized; and thus the burden of proof 
falls on those who assert the existence of errors in detail. In harmonizing 
the Gospels it is perfectly legitimate to take refuge in ignorance. If a 
plausible way, or several such ways, of securing agreement can be pointed 
out, this is all that is necessary to vindicate the authors from charze of 
error. In view of this principle, such difficulties as Professor Ladd en- 
counters in harmonizing the two accounts of the Sermon on the Mount 
seem very strange. If the author had taken half as much pains to explain 
alleged discrepancies in the Bible as he has to find doubtful cases — many 
of which have been manufactured for him by rash critics and interpreters 
(ee, among others, the author’s remarks on the inherent improbability of 
“lions dwelling in a dark stone ca-ern,” Vol. 1. p. 8366) — the larger part 
of the foundation for his present theory would have disappeared. Careful 
perusal of the series of articles on the Pentateuch concluded in the present 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra would solve the most of Dr. Ladd’s diffi- 
culties about the Mosaic authorship of that portion of Sacred Scripture. 
Professor Ladd has much to say about the distinction between the Bible 
and the word of God (see pp. 275, 276, 280, 288, 496), and about this and 
that idea being “ scripturally fixed in-the Bible” (see Vol. 11. pp. 275, 276, | 
283, 340, 343, 344, 348, 362); but we do not sce that his appeal to the 
Christian consciousness furnishes any special facilities above those pos- 
sesed by the great mass of interpreters for getting at the real meaning 
ofthe Bible. Nor is it so casy as our author supposes to maintain an 
inspiration of the substance of revelation as distinct from the form in 
Which the truth is conveyed. The word of God may be compared to the 
point of a lance; the literary form of the Bible to the shaft. It is desir- 
able that both should be of divine workmanship, and there is no good 
rearon fur denying that both are. Or, to use an illustration drawn from 
Vor. XLI. No. 161. 26 
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nature, the design of God enters not only into the seed from which vege- 
tation is to spring, but into every appendage to,the seed by which it is 
protected and transferred to its place of future growth. God watches 
over the development of the tuft of down by which a seed is transported 
upon the wind as much as over the seed itself. The ekill of the divine 
workmanship is as manifest in the burr by which a seed adheres to the 
wool upon a sheep’s back, and avails itself of the locomotive power of the 
animal, as it is in the germ in which vegetable life inheres. We do not 
feel warranted, for example, in saying that God could by any other means 
so effectually have enforced the moral of Jonah’s life as he bas done by 
making us believe the reality of the history. The Bible, as well as the 
church, is like a “body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth,” and has many members. A deep sense of 
our personal limitations of knowledge and of our many infirmities of judg- 
ment makes us increasingly suspicious of the style of criticism which 
pervades the volumes under review. 

Thus, while we recognize the great value of Professor Ladd’s discussion, 
we would emphasize the necessity of carefully verifying his critical judg 
ments before accepting his conclusions or adopting his forms of statement. 
But it is no unimportant clement of value in these learned volumes that 
they present in dress parade for our inspection, if not in battle array, the 
speculations cf a host of biblical critics of var:ous degrees of weight, with . 
whom the scholars of this generation are bound to reckon, and whose 
views, if adopted, must produce important modifications in the character 
of our Sabbath-school instruction, in the tone of our preaching, and in the 
tenor of all our appeals to the Bible. We bespeak for the volumes a 
careful perusal; and in future numbers of the Bibliotheca Sacra some 
of the more important topics treated by the author will be traversed in 
detail by writers especially qualified for their task, and who approach the 
subjects from points of view different from that occupied by Dr. Ladd. 


Tne Groonps or Theistic AND CHRisTIAN BeLieF. By George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
12mo. pp. 488. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


Clearness and ease of style characterize this volume, as they charac- 
terize all the writings of Dr. Fisher. Affluence of learning, fertility of 
illustration, reasonableness, and candor are also among its estimable char- 
acteristics. The volume discusses the Personality of God and of Man; the 
Arcuments for the Being of God; the Principal Anti-theistic Theories, — 
Pantheism, Positivism, Materialism, Agnosticism. The first three chapters, 
devoted to these topics, are remarkably interesting. The remaining 
sixteen chapters are devoted more especially to the Christian faith. They 
contain a very able refutation of the theories maintained by Hume, Huxley, 
Buckle, Renan, Kuenen, and other opponents of the Bible as a miraculous 
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revelation. Among the more important of these sixteen chapters are the 
fourth, on the Possibility and the Function of Miracles; the fifth, on Christ's 
Consciousness of a Supernatural Calling verified by his Sinless Character; 
the sixth, on the Proof of the Miracles of Christ independently of Special 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Gospels; the tenth, cn the Miracles 
of the Go:pel in contrast with Heathen and Ecclesiastical Miracles; the 
nineteenth, on the Congruity of the Natural and Physical Sciences with 
the Christian Faith. 

Some passages in this volume are so expressed that wrong inferences 
will perhaps be drawn from them. We do not suppose, however, that the 
author of the volume can be said to sanction these inferences. Ile cannot 
be charged with advocating all the conclusions that other men may derive 
from his words. We might extract from the volume many remarks which 
are decidedly adverse to the loose views entertained by some of the ad- 
vanced theorists on the subject of biblical inspiration. Our space obliges 
us to limit ourselves to what are supposed to be his opinions on the subject 
of miracles. Certain teachings of the Bible are often evaded on the ground 
that they are not made prominent by the sacred writers, and that accord- 
ingly they may be interpreted with much latitude. The biblical testimony 
concerning miracles cannot be evaded in this manner. It is viven in 
various forms, directly and incidentally, expressly and impliedly. It is 
woven into the warp and woof of the Bible. It cannot be eliminated from 
it without unravelling its whole texture. If we yield to the claims of 
the sceptical critics, if we admit that the Gospels in their present form 
were not given to the churches until after the close of the first century, 
we must still believe that the churches of the first century had a decided 
faith in the miracles which are recorded in the Gospels, or in phenomena 
of the same character and the same authority. The testimony in their 
favor is a thread drawn throuch the whole tissue of the New Tcstament 
and of the earliest traditions rezarding Christ and his apostles. It is 
therefore a testimony which must be received with faith and reverence, 
or else the inspiration of the Bible must be regarded as uncertain. 

This view of the biblical miracles is supposed to be the view of Pro- 
feseor Fisher. It is given with special clearness in his sixth chapter. The 
design and the importance of the miracles are stated with equal distinct- 
ness in his sixth and other chapters. He obviously believes the miracles 
to be “an indispensable criterion” of the mission of the apostles (p. 149) 5 
“a distinguishing sign of their office” (p. 151) ; a“ voucher for the truth ” 
of their narratives (p. 160); “a visible sanction given by God to their 
teaching and work” (p. 108); verifying the authority of Christ (p. 161). 
He says that ‘the Gospel miracles are for the express purpose of attesting 
revelation. They are the proper counterpart and proof of revelation” 
(p- 281). “The persistence of the faith of the apostles in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and of his faith in himself, admits of no satisfactory explanation 
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when the miracles are denied. .....Had there been no exertions of power 
to impress the senses, and the mind through the senses. it is incredible that 
the apostles could have believed in him, and have clung to him, in the 
teeth of all the influences fitted to inspire distrust. We might ask how 
Jesus himself could have retained immovable the conviction that he was 
in truth the Messiah of God, if he found himself possessed of no powers 
exceeding those of the mortals about him” (pp. 162, 163). ‘* Professor 
Fisher quotes a remark of Canon Mozly in his Bampton Lectures (pp. 
5,6): “ The coincidence of the miracle with the professed message of 
God proves design on the part of God to warrant and authorize the 
messace” (p. 113). 

The common faith of the church in regard to the design and importance 
of miracles may be thus represented. A biblical writer — Paul, for ex- 
ample — affirms that the dead will be raised. He virtually says: ‘In 
order t> prove that the dead will be raised, I will perform a work which 
no man is able to perform without a miraculous interposition of God. My 
performance of this work proves that God authorizes me to teach the 
resurrection of the dead. It proves that he teaches this himself There- 
fore it is true that the dead will be raised.’ According to this theory we 
find frequent references to the fact that Paul and the other apostles 
wrought miracles in attestation of their divine authority as teachera (see 
Gal. iii. 5; Rom. xv. 18-20; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Acts ii. 43; xv. 12). 

The biblical narratives of miracles, however, are denied by a class of 
learned writers. How can these narratives be proved to be true? Tue 
answer is: They are proved to be true by the character of the testimony 
adduced in their favor, and by the character of the teachings in favor of 
which the testimony is adduced. The teachirgs are in themselves excel- 
lent, and therefore plausible and probably true. They are worthy of a 
miraculous interposition in their favor. The external evidence for them 
is supported by the internal evidence for them. The two classes of evi- 
dence sustain cach other. They are the two opposite sides of an arch, 
and the arch stands firm in consequence of the mutual relation of its sides. 
We understand that this theory in regard to the logical proof of a miracle 
is adopted by Professor Fisher. The external and the internal arguments 
are, in his view, braided together (see pp. 114-120, et al.). Tis lucid 
statements lead us to draw the following inferences: 

This whole discussion in regard to miracles lies at the basis of the dis- 
cussion in regard to the trustworthiness of the Bible as a rule of faith and 
practice. Were the miracles actually wrought? Yes. Then the Bible 
is entirely trustworthy. God sanctions it, declares it to be his word. Did 
not the writers of the Bible mistake error for truth, sin for holiness? If 
they did, then God sanctions their mistake. May they not have made a 
mistake, here and there, occasionally? If they did, then God endorses 
their mistakes occasionally. How can we determine when he endorses 
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their mistakes? We cannot determine except by our own judgment. 
Then our own judgment must decide on the truthfulness of the state- 
ments made by inspired men. The judgment of one critic will decide 
against the morality of the biblical imprecations; of another critic, against 
the moral principles enunciated in the ninth of Romans; of another critic, 
against mzny of our Saviour’s teachings. Every student of the Bible must 
jedee for himself whether Jolin was not imposed upon by his imagination; 
whether Peter was not led by his impulsive spirit into mischievous error. 
The Bible, then, as an authoritative book is of comparatively little use. 
The cravings of the human heart for an authoritative teacher are rebuffed. 
Besiles, how can we prove that the biblical miracles were actually 
wrought ? The internal evidence for the teachings which they were 
designed to attest is important, if not essential, to this proof. But these 
teachings are sail to be false here and there. So far as we believe them 
to be false, just so far is the argument for the miracles refuted. The proof 
for the miracles is firm, if the Bible is a perfect rule of faith and practice. 
If the Bible is in any degree an erring guide of faith and practice, in that 
very degree is the proof for miracles infirm and doubtful. But the miracles 
of the Bible are some of its most prominent characteristics. In its promi- 
nent characteristics, then the Bible is a treacherous guide. If it bea 
treacherous guide in its prominent characteristics, it is yet more treach- 
erous in its incidental instructions. At any rate, every man is left t> his 
own judgment whether he may accept or reject the opinions of Paul and 
James, as he is left to his own judement whether he may accept or reject 
the opinions of Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, Hegel, Schelling. 


Westminster SerMons. Sermons on Special Occasions preached in 
Westminster Abbey by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of 
Westminster. 12mo. pp.ix,409. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1882. 

Five of these sermons have particular relation to Westminster Abbey. 

Several others of them were preached on the occasion of the interment 

of eminent men within the walls of the Abbey. It reed not be said that 

the sermons are distinguished by their grace and felicity of style. their 
affluence of Jearned allusion, their exhibition of skill and tact in histori- 
cal references, and, in general, by their rhetorical finish. 

Some peculiarities of Dean Stanley are as conspicuous in this volume 
asin any which he has published. He makes it very evident that he is 
derotelly attached to the Church of England. There are volumes of 
sermons written by Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, from which the reader could not infer anything with regard to the 
particular denominations to which the writers belonged. From some of 
them he could not infer whether the writers were Scotch, Enzlish, Irish, 
or American. But the Dean of Westminster is prolific in allusions prov- 
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ing that his heart is set on the glory of England, and that he is an 
admirer of the English church. There is another peculiarity of the Dean. 
He is eminently catholic and charitable, and yet abounds in remarks 
offensive to those who differ from him. He is liberal and broad, but with 
great frequency condemns the narrowness and littleness and useless sub- 
tleties and wordy warfare of men who are not so liberal and broad as he 
is. One sermon in this volume is devoted to Rev. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who is known to have been in special harmony with the Dean 
of Westminster. Through his whole public life Mr. Maurice was a fighter 
for what he deemed the cause of truth and charity. The text of Dean 
Stanley’s funeral sermon is, “ Peace be unto you.” 

Another peculiarity of the Dean is his fondness for accommodating 
texts of Scripture. Occasional accommodations of them are allowable ; 
perseverance in the habit of accommodating them is injurious. One 
instance of this habit is seen in Stanley’s sermon on Charles Dickens. 
The sermon once and again recognizes Dickens as a “ genial and loving 
humorist”; speaks of “ the kindly wit, the keen, ubiquitous sense of the 
ludicrous and grotesque,” with which Dickens abounded. It admits that 
“it may even seem hereafter, as it has seemed to some of our own age, 
that the nerves of the rising generation were, for the time at least, un- 
duly relaxed by that inexhaustible outburst of a humorous temper, of a 
never-slumbering observation, in the long, unceasing flood of drollery 
and merriment which, it may be, brought out the comic and trivial side 
of human life in too strong and startling a reli2f” (p. 154). The sermon, 
of course, defends novel-reading and humorous writings. What is the 
text of the sermon? It is ‘‘ He spake this parable..... There was a cer- 
tain rich man which was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
eumptuously every day: and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich mvin’s table: moreover the dogs came 
and licked his cores.” Some men may apolovize for the selection of this 
text by the plea that it was in the leszon of the day; but a man of Dean 
Stanley’s inventive genius might contrive some method of making an 
exception to the church rule in regard to the lesson. 

There are in this volume many instances of such improper accommoda- 
tion in the use of biblical texts. There are also instances of the Dean’s 
latitudinarianism in his comments on religious character. These instances 
are found in his sermons on Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Beacons- 
field. The Dean speaks of the will which Charles Dickens left, and among 
other quotations from it makes the following: ‘I commit my soul to the 
mercy of God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and I exhort 
my dear children humbly to try to guide themselves by the teaching ot 
the New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put no faith in any man’s 
narrow construction of its letter here or there.” Dr. Stanley adds “ In 
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that simple but sufficient faith he [Mr. Dickens] lived and died ” (p. 160). 
We do not suppose that John Newton or Richard Cecil would have said 
in a funeral sermon on Mr. Dickens that his final expression of faith was 
tasufficient ; they would probably have made no comment upon it. 


Not or May, put oF Gop. By Rev. J.M. Manning, D.D. 18mo. pp. 
190. Boston: D. Lothrop and Company. 


This volume is written in the easy, flowing style characteristic of its 
lamented author, and breathes his affectionate spirit. Its main design is 
to show that the Bible is “ not of man, but of God.” It does not aim to 
be scientific in the treatment of its great theme. It exalts the sacred 
volume as our only rule of faith and practice. It indicates that its author 
has a hich theory of biblical inspiration, although it does not give a precise 
statement of what his theory was. He repeatedly expresses his faith that 
the Bible is not a human book, but divine; that its writers “are worthy 
of implicit belief, even when they say that they write under the guidance 
and counsel of God.” The volume intimates no exception to the duty of 
“implicit belief.” It is divided into twelve chapters, of which the titles 
are: Anything may be doubted ; God desires to reveal himself; God can 
reveal himself; Inspiration; the witness of uninspired men; testimony 
of the prophecies; what the Bible has done; what the Bible says of man; 
what the Bible says of God; what the Bible says of moral offer; what 
the Bible says of redemption ; why some men doubt the Bible. 


FUNDAMENTAL QuvueEsTi10N8, chiefly relating to the Book of Genesis 
and the Hebrew Scriptures. By Edson L. Clark. 12mo. pp. vi, 217. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 

Like Dr. Brunton, the author of this volume also thinks that the geo- 
logic table of the successive forms of life appearing through the great 
periods of the earth’s history are really but an amplification of the first 
verses of Gunesis. 

“Qn any other hypothesis than that of divine inspiration, this first 
chapter of Genesis, and in particular this account of the fifth and sixth 
days of creation, is the most unaccountable production ever written by 
the pen of man. Consider by whom this chapter was written. It was 
written by a man whe lived far back in the early infancy of human 
knowledge —a man who had not, and could not have, any knowledge 
whatever, any least conception or suspicion, of the actual reality of the 
vast development of which he was telling the story. And yet of that 
development, going on through countless ages, he has followed the order 
of events in a full and comprehensive outline —an outline so true and 
exact that not one mistake or defect can be pointed out in it from begin- 
ning toend. How could such a thing be? How did this man know that 
a robe of waters covered the earth before a ray of light from the sun had 
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penetrated to its surface? How did this man know that the enormous 
vegetation of the coal perio] had flourished two and three of the great 
creative days before the higher animals were calle: into being? How 
did he know that it was not un‘il the fourth day that the sun shone clearly 
upon the earth? How did he know that fish of every kind, gigantic reptiles, 
and birds, filled the earth on the fifth day; while the mammalia and maa, 
the crown of all, were not called into being until the sixth day, at the 
very close of the long creative work? Clearly he wrote better than he 
knew. Some vision of the grand evolution of material things passe:l 
before his mental eye ; an:] the story of creation as he thus saw it he has 
told. Science examines this story, and finds it true and exact in every 
point. What shall we say of a record like this, dating back to the very 
_ childhood of our race, yet so strangely anticipating the. maturest results 
of scientific investigation? There is but one thing which can be said, — 
a judgment which we are compelled to repeat with every new cxamina- 
tion of the sacred volume, —‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of 
God’” (pp. 26, 27). 

Rev. Mr. Clark is well known as an active member of the American 
Oriental Society, and his intelligent study of Eastern questions gives 
special value to whatever he has to say upon Old Testament history and 
interpretation. [fis chapter upon the Flood is specially interesting. He 
believes that “ both the story of the flood and the reasons for the flood as 
they are given in the Book of Genes:s are in perfect accordance with the 
facts of history ”; and he believes that ‘the flood was the last throe of 
the glacial period.” 

Hlis position in regard to the authorship of the Pentateuch is unique. 
He affirms that the [Icbrew language, as we have it in the [{ebrew 
Scriptures, had no existence unt.l long after the time of Moses. Moses 
was an Ecyptian scholar, and in Egypt:an, beyond a doubt, all his speak- 
ing and all his writing were done. Not until the time of Samuel were 
these writings translated into Hebrew. The reasons for this hypothesis 
are not so fully drawn out as we would like; but it enables him to affirm 
that Moses wrote the books of the law substantially as they stand to-day, 
and gives him a wider field of natural causes from which to explain the 
numerous anomalies which appear in the present text of the Pentateuch. 
But it has seemed to us that even this is not necessary; since our familiarity 
with the processes and results of New Testament criticism would lead us 
to expect many more interpolations and corruptions in the Pentateuch 
than those which have so apparently misled the modern school of critics 
into their over-confident and unwarranted theories respecting the late 
origin of the larger part of the Mosaic books. 

The volume under review contains, among others, the following chapters: 
Divine Revelation; the Creation; the Unity of Life; the Image of the Divine; 
the First Family ; the Childhood of the Race; the Flood, the Glacial Age, 
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the Antediluvian World; After the Flood; From Noah to Abraham; the 
Patriarchal Dispensation ; and Inspiration, the Hebrew Lancuage, the 
Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. ° 


CHaprers on Evovtotion. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. With Two 
Hundre:l and Fifty-nine Illustrations. 8vo. pp. xv, 883. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 


Professor Wilson has given in this compact and copiously illustrated 
volume a most lucid and satisfactory exposition of the argument in favor 
of the derivative origin of species. In fact, his argument is almost too 
satisfactory, since the reader would scarcely gather from the book that 
there was anything at all to be said against the theory. 

Like a good proportion of the disciples of Mr. Darwin, the author has 
embraced in a more positive form than the facts would warrant the 
monistic or materialistic theory of the universe. How easily such a 
philosopher can deceive himself will appear from a single statement, in 
which he affirms that “ life simply represents the sum total of the energies 
of the physical, chemical, and other properties of protoplasm” (p. 76). 
In that phrase “ other properties of protoplasm” there is room for every- 
thing that anybody wants; and the defirition of protoplasm has to be 
expanded until it covers the whole range of powers that ever appear in it. 

Some one has said that it is impossible to prove that an oyster is not 
as profound a philosopher as Aristotle; but until we have more positive 
proof of the oyster’s intellectual powers than we now have, we do well not 
to class him among philosophers. And so there may be, as our author says, 
“as much mystery involved in the explanation of the movements of an 
Amoeba as in the molecular play of the brain-cells of a man” (p. 67) ; 
but he has yet to prove it. 


THe Brsite anp Science. By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D. Wi-h Illus- 
trations. 8vo. pp. xxiv,415. London: Macmiilan and Company. 1881. 


This book is the work of an eminent English physician and medical 
lecturer who is a believer in both the Bible and evolution. The author's 
statement of the evolutionary argument is popular, as well as clear and 
powerful; and the book is provided with numerous illustrations. The 
first three chapters and the last are so irrelevant that the reader who 
opens upon them at first will be in danger of laying the book aside without 
giving the author credit for the sagacity and learning which he really 
possesses. 

Not content with a mere negative position, Dr. Brunton finds a 
remarkable correspondence between the doctrines of evolution and the 
first chapters of Genesis. According to Moses the creation “took place in 
a paradise, where the air was balmy, whiere fruit-trees were plentiful, and 
where there were no furious carnivorous animals to prey upon or attack 
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man” (p. 860); and these are just the conditions with which the doctrine 
of evolution would surround the human race in the early stages of its 
development. 

The essential distinction between a man and an animal is thus stated 
by our author: “ The fundamental differences in the acts of men which 
distinguish them from all the lower animals have been said to be the 
power of cooking and the power of drawing. Man is the only animal able 
to light a fire, and man is the only animal capable of indicating his 
thoughts to his fellows either by pictorial representations or by written 
signs. Other animals are able to communicate with each other by a lan- 
guage of their own, and although the ideas they thus convey may be few 
and smple, yet the method by which they do convey them seems quite as 
intelligible to them as our language is to us. But none of them, even the 
most highly developed, can draw a figure or write a line; whereas some 
of the lowest tribes of mankind, such as the Bushmen, draw figures with 
considerable accuracy, and group them together so that their fellows who 
come afterwards may understand the history or train of ideas which the 
draughtsman meant to communicate ” (p. 241). 


DARWINISM IN Morats, and Other Essays. Reprinted from the Theo- 
logical and Fortnightly Reviews, Fraser's and Macmillan’s Magazines, 
and the Manchester Friend. By Frances Power Cobbe. 12mo. pp. 
422. Boston: George HI. Ellis. 1883. 


The first essay in this very instructive and interesting book of Miss 
Cobbe is one of the most vigorous protests against the extravagant theories 
contained in Darwin's descent of man that has yet appeared. The essay 
was originally published in 1871, in a liberal theological review, but is as 
fresh now as when first written. The essay begins with that memorable 
sentence, “ It is a singular fact, that whenever we find out how anything is 
done our conclusion seems to be that God did not do it,” and contains the 
following most powerful illustration of the difference between mere regret 
and remorse which gives to conscience its transcendental character : 

“ Let us suppose two simple cases: first, that in an accident at sea, 
while striving eagerly to help a friend, we had unfortunately caused his 
death; second, that, in the same contingency, an impulse of jealousy or 
anger had induced us purposely to withhold from him the means of safety. 
What would be our feelings in the two cases? In the first we should 
feel regret, which, however deep and poignant, would never be anything 
else than simple regret, and which, if it assumed the slightest tinge of 
self-reproach, would be instantly rebuked by every sound-minded spvc- 
tator as morbid and unhealthy. In the second case (assuming that we 
had perfect security against discovery of our crime), we should feel, per- 
haps, very little regret, but we should endure remorse to the end of our 
days; we should carry about in our inner hearts a shadow of fear and 
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misery and self-reproach which would make us evermore alone amid our 
fellows ” (p. 31). 

As to the rest, the author discusses in her brilliant style, from the 
liberal Unitarian point of view, such topics as Iereditary Piety, the Re- 
ligion of Childhood, the Devil, the Relizions of the World, Auricular 
Confession in the Church of England, and the Evolution of Morals and 
Religion. 


Notes oN EvoLuTion anp CurisTianity. By J. F. Yorke. 12mo. 
pp. xii, 801. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1883. 


This volume of Mr. Yorke does not treat of evolution in general, but is 
designed to show that what there is cood in Christ’s teachings had already 
appeared in the precepts of other teachers; that Christ himself shared 
the misconceptions of his age as to moral duties; that much of his doc- 
trine was only temporary and of local value ; that the church has greatly 
hindered tthe progress of knowledze and scientific morality by insisting 
that her Founder’s teaching is final on all points; and that we are now 
learning to look upon evil as an indispensable factor in the divine process 
of evolution. The author rings the usual changes upon the barbarities of 
the Old Testament, and overflows with those misconceptions of Christian- 
ity which are sure to accompany total ignorance of the divine character 
and the sacrificial sufferings of its Founder. 


Tat HARMONY OF THE BIBLE wiTH SCIENCE; or Moses and Geology. 
By Samuel Kinns. With 110 Illustrations. 8vo. pp. xxiii and 508. 
New York, London, and Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

The author of this book is a venerable teacher whose professional duties 
have brought him into close acquaintance with many dignitaries of Eng- 
land, both of church and state. The present volume contains allusions to 
the whole range of science, and is remarkably accurate in its statements. 
The style is familiar, and the book is interspersed with great numbers of 
irrelevant, but very interesting, anecdotes connected with the author's 
personal experience. The author thinks he makes out a very close har- 
mony between the order of fifteen creative events as taught by science 
and the same as given by Moses. We do not think such elaborate 
attempts at harmony can be successful; yet we confess that we view with 
increasing wonder the fact that the first chapters of Genesis cannot be 
thown to contain anything that is out of harmony with the present 
dicoveries of science. 

Nobody can read Mr. Kinns's book without being instructed and enter- 
tained. It is elegantly printed, handsomely and abundantly illustrated, 
and full of information upon chemistry, astronomy, geology, and archae- 
ology. It contains also the list of six hundred and seventeen eminent 
scientific men in England who, at the meeting of the British Association 
in 1865, signed a declaration containing the following statements: 
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‘We conceive that it is impossible for the word of God as written in 
the book of nature and God’s word written in Holy Scripture to contra- 
dict one another, however much they may appear to differ. We believe 
that it is the duty of every scientific student to investigate nature simply 
for the purpose of elucidating truth, and that if he finds that some of his 
results appear to be in contradiction to the written word, or rather to his 
own interpretations of it, which may be erroneous, he should not pre- 
sumptuously affirm that his own conclusions must be right, and the 
statements of Scripture wrong. Rather leave the two side by side till 
it shall please God to allow us to see the manner in which they may be 
reconciled ; and instead of insisting upon the seeming differences between 
science and the Scriptures. it would be as well to rest in faith upon the 
points in which they agree” (p. 6). 


Notes ON THE LATE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT VERSION. 
By Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin. 8vo. pp. 212. New York; Thomas 
Whittaker. 1883. 


The eager interest with which the Revision of 1881 was awaited by the 
public and the avidity with which it was bought have at length given 
place to general apathy. The books lie almost as dead stock on the hands 
of dealers, and with difficulty find purchasers at a reduced price. For 
it is obvious that the Revision, excellent as it is, cannot in its present 
form win and hold the place of the old Authorized Version in popular use. 

Dr. Goodwin has made a valuable addition to our rapidly accumulating 
materials for the necessary revision of the Revision. The purpose of the 
work is restricted. It is intended to point out not the merits of the Re- 
vision, but only some of its faults. The faults adverted to are mainly 
inconsistencies and trivial changes. Tae number of changes made by the 
Revisers has been set down at thirty-five thousand. Conceding the ne- 
cegsity of five thousand five hundred to correspond with the same number 
of changes in the Greek text, and ten thousand as having been required 
by what could be reasonably called faithfulness to the original, “there 
will remain nearly twenty thousand changes either wanton, or trifling, or 
consequential, or Grecisms, or inconsistencies, or perchance proposed 
improveinents of the English style.” 

After a few admirable introductory pages upon the general principles 
of criticism, the entire New Testament is passed in review, and many 
particular cases are examined. But these notes do not profess to be 
exhaustive; they are offered but as specimens of the random results of 
“one cursory examination of the Revision.” As such we heartily thank 
Dr. Goodwin for them. A considerable number of his criticisms the 
author himself would doubtless modify or retract upon closer study. 
Take this remark, for example: “ Matt. xxvi. 24, ‘Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born,’ for ‘it had been good,’ etc. But see xxiv. 
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22. Surely, if 7v conditioned by ei with an aorist indicative can mean 
‘were’ (== would be), éowOy with dy, and conditioned in like manner, 
can mean ‘ would be saved,’ instead of ‘ would have been saved.’” I ere 
are three grammatical confusions in a single sentence. But ina large 
majority of cases the justice of the criticism is obvious, without argument. 
We are not prepared to admit that the number of unnecessary changes 
in the Revision reaches twenty thousand; but it is clearly so large as to 
render a speedy re-revision imperative. We copy a few of Dr. Goodwin's 
examples: 

“ Matt. xii. 40, ‘ The belly of the whale,’ for ‘the whale’s belly. When 
we compare this with v. 84 and 2 Tim. ii. 24, I am almost tempted to 
infer that the learned Revisers supposed ‘the whale’s belly’ might mean 
‘abelly of the whale’; but how many bellies had the whale ?” 

“ Matt. xiv. 14, ‘had compassion on’ for ‘was moved with compassion 
towards’ == dowAuyyvioby. But see xviii. 27; xx. 34. In this last 
case they put ‘moved with compassion ’ for ‘ had compassion.’ ” 

“Matt. xix. 27, ‘Lo’ for ‘ behold’ == idov. But see i. 20,” where “ be- 
hold” is retained for idov. 

“Matt. xxvi. 42, 44, ‘a second time,’ ‘a third,’ for ‘the,’ ete. How 
many second and third times were there? But see Mark xiv. 72,” where 
the identical words éx Sevrdpov are still rendered “the second time.” 

The familiar and beautiful rhythm of Rev. xxii. 17 has been broken up 
into “He that heareth, let him say” etc.,“ He that is athirst, let him” 
etc. But the same Greek construction in Rom. xiv. 8 is left translated 
as it was in the A. V., ‘‘ Let not him that eateth sect at naught,” ete. 

While the principle of faithfulness to the very order and idiom of the 
Greek generally overbears all other considerations, the Revision occa- 
finally seems to show a disposition to soften an unguarded statement of 
the inspired writers, or to paraphrase an obscurity. So in Matt. xv. 5, 
“that wherewith thou mightest be profited by me is given fo God,” the 
words “to God” are not in the Greek. In Matt. ii. 32, “That he 
should be called a Nazarene” is substituted for “ He shall be called,” ete. 
= On cAnOyocerat. Dr. Goodwin pertinently asks, ‘‘ Was it any of their 
business to modify the rendering here in view of the difficulty of finding 
the prophecy referred to?” In Jas. ii. 14 4 mioves is rendered ‘that 
faith” (apparently to save James from contradicting Paul), but in vs. 17 
i sions is simply “ faith.” 

Dr. Goodwin has overlooked many striking cases. For example, in 
Luke iv. 27 the Revision reads, “and none of them was cleansed, but 
only Naaman,” etc. ; ovdeis being rendered “none,” as in the A. V., and 
“saving” changed to “but only” for ef wy. In John xvii. 12 the Re- 
Vision reads, **and not one of them perished but the son of perdition ” ; 
“none” of the A.V. being changed into “not one” for ovdeis, and simple 
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“but” retained for ef 7. Did this variation in rendering spring from a 
theory that Judas stood in a different relation to the elect irom that in 
which Naaman stood to Israel ? 

The Revision has the faults which must appear in any vast and complex 
work done in small portions, by many different hands, at long intervals. 
It should now be put, for final correction, into the hands of a very small 
committee free to give their whole time and thought to it until complete. 


HeErz0e’s CYCLOPAEDIA FOR PROTESTANT THEOLOGY AND CHURCH 
(Real-encyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche u.s. w. 
fortgeftihrt von Dr. Alb. Hauck. xu. Bd. Prus u. bis Rina). 10x63 
inches. pp. 801. Leipzig. 1883. 


The twelfth volume of this indispensable work has come to hand. It 
contains sketches of the popes of the name of Pius, from the 11. to the ViIL., 
Pius 1x. being reserved for the Article “ Vaticanisches Conzil.” The 
Plymouth Brethren occupy five pages; Polytheism, twelve; Positivism, 
four; Presbyter, twelve; Prussia, twenty; Propaganda, twenty-three ; 
Psalms, twenty-seven; Pseudo-Isidor, eighteen; Puritans in England, 
thirty-two ; Rationalism and Supernaturalism, twenty-eight ; Purifications, 
twenty ; Religion, twenty-six ; Philosophy of Religion, twenty-four ; French 
Revolution, twenty-three. The two important dogmatic articles are Pre- 
destination and Justification. The articles are all written from the his- 
torical stand-point, and are non-controversial. The bibliographical infor- 
mation mentions only the best books, but cites them as late as the current 
year. 


BisLiotHECA THrotoaica; A Select and Classified Bibliography of 
Theology and General Religious Literature. By John F. Hurst, LL.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 417. 


Perhaps no one will study this work without a regret that some volumes 
are not noticed in it, and also that some notices are not omitted. All 
works like the present are liable to be criticised both for what they insert 
and for what they fail to insert. Notwithstanding all these criticisms, 
however, such works may be very useful, and in some respects indispen- 
sable. Dr. Hurst merits the gratitude of scholars for this excellent volume. 
It is the fruit of diligence and candid investigation. It will be eminently 
useful to ministers and theological students. The more carefully we have 
examined it, so much the more highly have we prized it. 


Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures by Augustus C. Thompson, 
D.D., Author of “The Better Land,” “Morning Hours in Patmos,” 
“The Mercy-Seat,” ete. 8vo. pp. 516. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1882. 

The lectures published in this volume formed one of the courses upon 

Foreign Missions, delivered at Andover Theological Seminary during the 
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years 1877-80, and also before the theological department of the Boston 
University in 1882. 

Dr. Thompson has in this work given to the public an accurate and 
deeply interesting account of the nature and history of Moravian missions. 
After an introductory sketch of the formation of the sect duriug the 
Middle Ages, the author gives a minute account of Count Zinzendorf, in 
whom the Moravian polity has centred, and from whom its permanent 
direction has been received. The remainder of the work is mainly a 
history of the missionary movements originated by this remarkable man. 
Interesting accounts are given of the missions to the West Indies, to South 
and Central America, to South Africa and Australia, an the more widely 
known labors of Zinzendorf’s followers in Labrador and Greenland. The 
volume contains many facts regarding the Moravians which have not been 
previously known, and the ordinary reader will find the missionary opera- 
tions of this sect to be much more extensive than he had supposed. The 
book shows much historical research upon the author’s part, while its 
style is excellent. Seldom do we find an historical work which presents 
80 many details in so concise and interesting a manner. The volume is 
well printed upon good paper, and its appearance reflects much credit 
upon the publishers. 


AmericaAN CoLLEeGEs: Their Students and Work. By Charles F. 
Thwing. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 6§ x 4§. pp. 213. 
New York: G. P. Putnams’s Sons. 1883. 


We are glad to see that this excellent little manual has passed to a 
second edition. The information it contains is invaluable, both to those 
who are making a choice of a school for the sake of its personal advan- 
tages and to those who have benefactions to bestow upon educational 
institutions. The present edition contains important additions to the 
chapters treating of Instruction, and Expenses and Pecuniary Aid; and 
has three entirely new chapters: Wealth and Endowment; A National 
University; and Woman’s Education. 


Saort Stupizrs on GREAT Supsects. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.D., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Fourth Series. 12mo. 
pp. 370. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This volume concludes the series of Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
It is written in Mr. Froude’s usual style, and contains much interesting 
matter. A hundred and fifty pages are devoted to the Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket. Eighty-five pages are devoted to the Oxford Counter- 
Reformation. These two parts of the volume are decidedly the most 
Valuable. They are followed by an article on Origen and Celsus, con- 
taining forty-four pages. “A Cagliostro of the Second Century,” ‘“Cheneys,” 
anl “The House of Russell,” A Siding at a Railway Station, complete the 
Yolume, 
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CuHrisTIAN HIsTorRY IN ITS THREE GREAT PeRriops. Second Period: 
The Middle Age. By Joseph Henry Allen, Author of “Hebrew Men 
and Times,’’ “Our Liberal Movement in Theology,” etc. 8vo. pp. 
816. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 


This volume gives us a concise account of Christianity during the 
Middle Ages. The relation of the ecclesiastical system to the feudal 
society is clearly stated in the opening chapters. Great prominence is 
justly given to the work of Hildebrand as being the foundation of the 
mediaeval church. The crusades, the rise of the monastic orders, and the 
development of religious art, receive a proper share of the author's atten- 
tion. The student who has not time to read the more elaborate works 
upon the subject will find in this small treatise multum in parvo. The 
style of the author is good, and the appearance of the book reflects credit 
on the publishers. 


SocraTes: A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts of the Phaedo 
of Plato. 16mo. pp. 159. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 


Professor Goodwin of Harvard College writes six pages of introduction 
to this volume, and thus commends it to our notice. Sixteen pages of 
notes are appended to the translation. We doubt not that the volume 
will receive, as it merits, the favor of the public. Professor Goodwin 
has well sail that “the translator has avoided successfully, as it seems to 
me, the harshness of a strictly literal version, on the one side, and the 
inexactness of a mere paraphrase, on the ether. The aim has been to 
make the translation readable, and still to retain, as far as possible, what- 
ever is characteristic of the original, even its occasional prolixity.” 


Tue EnGiiso NOVEL, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Sidney Lanier, Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, Author of 
“Science of English Verse.” 8vo. pp. 293. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


The chapters comprising this book were delivered as lectures at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1881; an event which was soon followed 
by the death of the lamented author. The manuscript, however, has 
been ably edited and prepared for the press by another hand. It is 
interesting to see the modern extension of historic science ; every revolu- 
tion of human thought finds its narrator, and each separate department 
of literature has its special historian. We are familiar with histories of 
literature and poetry; but in the present work Mr. Lanier gives us the 
history of the novel —tracing the literature of romance from the first 
crude efforts of the ancient story-teller to the highly wrought and elaborate 
novels of Dickens and George Eliot. The analysis given of the great 
works of fiction is always able. frequently just and profound. We com- 
mend this book to all who are interested in tracing the development of 
fictitious literature. 
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ELLICOTT. 


Critical and Grammatical Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles. With 
Revised Translations. By Rt. Rev. Charles J. Ellicott, Bishop of 


Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 


Galatians. With an Introductory Notice by Prof. C. E. Stowe, $1.25. 
Ephesians, $1.25. Thessalonians, $1.25. 


Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, $1.75. Pastoral Epistles, $1.75, 
The whole Set in Two Volumes. bevelled edges, $6.75. 


“Tt is the crowning excellence of these Commentaries that they are exactly what 
thev profess to be — critical and grammatical, and therefore in the best sense of the 
term, ereyetical...... His results are worthy of all confidence. He is more care- 
fal than ‘Tischendorf, slower and more steadily deliberate than Alford, and more 
patiently laborious than any other living New Testament critic, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Tregelles.” 

“To Bishop Ellicott must be assigned the first rank, if not the first place in the 
first rank, of English biblical scholarship. The series of Commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistle are in the highest style of critical exegesis.” — Afethodist Quarterly. 


Also by the same Author. 
Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Ohbrist. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the year 1859. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex- 


planatory. C:zcwn 8vo. $1.50 


“ An able book by an akle man. It deals with the facts rather than with doc- 
trines or truths of gospel history. It designs to harmonize, synchronize, and illus- 
erate those facts. It is also apologetic in its character, being designed to vindicate 
the historical unity of the Evangelists. It is, therefure, a very seasonable and val- 
sable book.” — Princeton Review. 


*HACKETT. 


A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles. By Horatio 
B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological 


Institution. 8vo. $3.50 
A re-iesue of the last edition revised by Professor Hackett. .... “We regan it 


as the best Comenentary on the Acts which can be tound in the English or any: 
other language.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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HENDERSON. 
Oommentaries, Oritical, Philological, and Exegeticul, Translated from the 
Original Hebrew. By E. Henderson, D.D. 8vo. . 
The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets. With a Biographical Sketch of 


the Author by Professor E. P. Barrows. $3.00. 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, $2.25. Ezekiel, $1.75, 


“‘ His Commentaries on the Minor Prophets and on Isaiah, are probably the best 
specimens of exegetical talent and learning which have ever appeared in England. 
eee. The same diligence, learning, sobriety, and judiciousness appear in Ezekiel 
as characterize the Jearned author’s commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Minor Prophets.” — Bildiotheca Sacra. 

‘‘ The learning, the sound judgment, and the earnest religious spirit of the author 
stamp a standard value on his commentaries.”’— Baptist Quarterly. 

“ The work is invaluable for its philological research and critical acumen. ..... 
The notes are learned, reliable, and practical.”” — American Presbyterian. 


LIGHTFOOT. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. .A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. .By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. $3.00 

“ For a scholar’s use Dr. Lightfoot’s Commentary is invaluable. He and Bishop 

Ellicott worthily supplement each other. The rovised text is one of the best recent 


contributions to a complete text of the Greek New Testament, and the criticisms 
- on the text are concise and to the point.” — American Presbyterian ; 

** Among the modern English commentaries on the New Testament Scriptures 
this appears to as to he the best. The critical dissertations, which form a leading 
feature of it, are in the highest degree valuable.” — New Englander. 


‘“‘ This is a most valuable Commentary. The revised text is up to the very latest 


and best critical scholarship. ..... It is especially full and satisfactory on most of 
the leading topics connected with the Epistle.” — Lutheran Quarterly jew. 
MURPHY. 


Critical and Exegetical Oommentaries, with New Translations. By James 
G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 8vo. 


Genesis. With a Preface by J. P. Thompeon, D.D., New York. $3.00. 
Exodus, $2.50. | Exodus, crown 8vo., $1.26. 
Leviticus, $2.25. Psalms, $3.50. 


‘The Commentaries of Murphy have many excellences. They are clear, dis- 
criminating, and comprehensive.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

‘¢ Like the other Commentaries of Dr. Marphy, his Commentary on the Psalms 
is distinguished by the ease and perspicuity of its style, its freedom from pedantry, 
and the excellent religious spirit pervading it. The Introduction, occupying 
Grst fifty pages, is lucid and interesting.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for half a century on the first 
two books of the Pontateuch so valuable as the present two volumes [on Genesis 
and Exodus]. His style is lucid, animated, and often eloquent. His pages afford 
golden suggestions and key-thoughts. ..... Some of the laws of interpretation are 
stated with so fresh and natural clearness and force that they will permanently 
stand.” — Methodist Quarterly. 

“ The most valuable contribution that has for a long time been made to the many 
ids for the critical study of the Old Testament is Mr. Draper’s republication of 
Dr. Murphy on Genesis. Dr. Murphy adds to a thorongh knowledge of the He 
brew, and of the science of interpretation, great common sense, genuine wit, and 
admirable power of expression.” — Congregationalist. 

‘It is on the whole one of the best expositions of the Psalms accessible for 
lar instruction, and a valuable auxiliary to the work of preachers and teachers.”==— 
Examiner and Chronicle. His 
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PEROWNE. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation. With Introductions and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Canon of Llandaff. Reprinted from 
the Third English Edition. Two Volumes. 8vo. $6.75 

“ The elaborate work by Canon Perowne has some specially attractive features, 
net only in the notes upon the text, but in the preliminary Essays on Hebrew 

Poetry ; the Origin and Formation of the Psalter; its Use in the Church; its 

Theology ; the Inscriptions of the Psalms, etc. Special attention is given to the 

Occasions and circumstances in which the Psalms were written, as having an im- 


portant bearing upon their prophetic character, as well as aiding in their elucida- 
tion.” — The New York Observer. 


‘Ie comprises in itself more excellences than any other commentary on the 
Psalms in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German 
language which, all things considered, is preferable to it.’ — Baptist Quarterly. 


STUART. 

Critical and Exegetical Oommentaries, with translations of the Text, by 
Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 12mo. 

Romans, $1.75. Hebrews, $1.75. Proverbs, $1.50. 

Ecclesiastes, $1.25. ; 


The Commentaries on the Romans, Hebrews, and Ecclesiastes are edited and 
revised by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

“The Commentaries of Professor Stuart abide the test of time. Though some- 
what diffusive in style, they contain so much thorough discussion of doctrinal 
points, so much valuable criticism on pregnant words, and such an earnest reli- 
fious spirit, that they must live for generations as a part of the apparatus for the 

iblical student.’’ — Zhe Independent. 

“His Commentary on the Rumans is the most elaborate of all his works. It has 
dicited more discussion than any of his other exegetical volumes. It is the result 
of long-continued, patient thought. It expresses in clear style his maturest con- 
dusions. Rezarding it in all its relations, its antecedents and consequents, we 
pronounce it the most important Commentary which has appeared in this country 
on this Epistle. .... The Commentary on Proverbs is the last work from the pen 
of Prof. Stuart. Both this Commentary and the one preceding it, on Ecclesiastes, 
exhibit a mellowness of spirit which savors of the good man ripening for heaven. 
eeaee In learning and critical acumen they are equal to his former works.” — 
Bitlictheea Sacra. 


Miscellaneous Works of Professor Moses Stuart. 
Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. 12mo. Revised 
Edition. $1.50 
“The work covers ground unoccupied, in the same form and extent, by any 


other English or American work. And yet it is ground with which not only every 
biblical scholar, but every well-trained minister, ought to be familiar.” — Afethodist 


¥- 


Miscellanies. Consisting of, 1. Letters to Dr. Channing on the Trinity; 2. 
Two Sermons on the Atonement; 8. Sacramental Sermon on the Lamb 
of God; 4. Dedication Sermon — Christianity a distinct Religion ; 5. 
Letter to Dr. Channing on Religious Liberty ; 6. Supplemental Notes 
and Postcripts of additional matter. 12mo. pp. xii and $69. $1.25 


A Grammar [Greek] of the New Testament Dialect. Secord Edition, cor- 
rected, and mostly written anew. S8va Half cloth. $1.25 
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QARDINER’S GREEK HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
according to the Text cf Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. Revised Edition. Withan Appen 
dix on the Principles of Textua) Criticism, with a List of all the known Greek Uncials, 
and a Table representing graphically the Parts of the Text of the New Testament 
contained in each. By Frederic Gardiner D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. 8vo. $3.00. , 


Tux PRINCIPLES Or TEXTUAL CRITICISM. Paper covers, 60 cents; cloth, flex., 75 cents, 


“A very important matter in the preparation of the Harmony Is, of course, the choice of a text. The one 
ehosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the New Testament. This text wae 
ehosen because ‘ it embodied the latest results of criticism, having had the advantage throughout of the Codez 
Binaiticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.’ It is an obvious merit in this Harmony, 
that the student can ece at a glance whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that af 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregclies in places where there in a difference of opinion. It is another excel 
lence of the work that the Greek text is so accurate, evincing the most scrupulous care and thorough scholar 
ship on the part of the editor.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The notes of the author are marked by echolarship and good sense. The student will find It a conven- 
fent manual for the study of the Gospels, because he sees upon one and the same page the readings of the 
principal editions and manuscripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Tes- 
tament.” — Princeton Review. 

“Dr. Gardiner’s work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony of great value.”— Quarterty 
Review Evang. Luth. Chureh. 

“ By this echolarty work Dr. Gardiner has rendered all dilligent students of the Gospel narrative an in- 
waluable service. The book furnishes the best results of the ablest and moet laborious Investigation of al 
known sources of knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” — Reformed Church Monthly. 

“ This book, the result of great research and utmost painstaking, is well worthy the consideration of eB 
Bible scholars.” — Watchman and Reflector. 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Eng- 
lisn, acoording to the Authorized Version ; ‘corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


“ The Harmony in English, the title of which is given above, le a reproduction of the Harmony in Greelzy 
ne other changes being made than such as were required to fit the work for the use of the Engiish reader whe 
desires to learn some of the improvements which modern criticises: hae made in the authorised English tent.® 
= Bdlictheca Sacra. 

“We giedly commend this Harmony to every intelligent reader of the Scriptures. The need of suneh e 
guide is felt by every thoughtful Churchman at least once a year —in Holy Week — when he desires to read 
the events of each day in the order in which they happened so many years ago. We do not think that our 
laymen know how much they will be helped to the understanding of the Goepels by a simple Harmeny, 
perhaps read aa we suggested above, in connection with some standard Life of our Lord.” — The Churchman. 


LIFE OF CHEIST The Life of our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. By Frederie 
Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 16mo. pp. 266. $1.00. 


‘It le well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachers in the Bible-class and Sabbath 
scheol, to the religious instruction of families. It bids fair to Introduce improvements into the style of tah 
img the Bible to the young.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ This little volume will not only answer as a Harmony of the Gospels for the use of those whe only east 
t have results, but ¢ will be an exesllent book to read at family prayers, or to study with a Bibie-clas.”- 
Carictian Ucion. 
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WINER’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New lestarent; 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Grornas 
Bexygepicr Winer. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. GOTrTLiks 
Lusxmamn, Professor of Theology at the University of Gittingen. Revised and author 
wed Translation. Svo. pp. 744. Cloth. 84.00; sheep, $5.00; half goat, $5.75. 


“Pref. Thayer exhibits the most scholarly and pains-taking securacy in al] his work, especial attention 
belmg given to rederenees and Indexes, on which the value of such a work eo much depends. The Indexes 
alene 41) cighty-eiz pages. The publisher’s work is handsomely done, and we cannot conceive that a better 
Wiser abould be for many years te come accessible to American scholars.” — Princeton Heview. 

We trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and curpassingly valuable work, will gain extem- 
ive clroulation, and that the stady of It will begin afresh.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

“ The esventh edition of Winer, superintended by Lunemann (Leipz. 1887), we have af last thanks to Prot, 
Thayer, im a really eecurete translation.” — Dr. Hera <Albot, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, American 
Siition. 

“ We have before us, ip cur own language, ‘a reproduction of the original work,’ in its most perfect form, 
end vith its author's lates aciditions and improvements.” — New Englander. 

“Prehesor Thayer bes ‘ntroduced numerous and important corrections of Masson's translation, and has 
mode the present edition of tne Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding translations. He has 
made & especially convenient for the uses of an English student by noting on the outer margin of the pages 
the paging of the olxth and seventh German editions, and also of Prof. Masson's translation. Thus the reader 
a commentary which refers to the pages of either of those volumes, may easily find the reference by con- 
salting the margin of this volume.”— Siliotheca Sacra. 

@ The whole appearance of the work as it now stands indicates a careful and thorough scholarship. A 
eritical comparieecn of several pages with the original confirms the impression made by a general examination 
of the book. In its present form, thie translation may now be recommended as worthy of a place in the library 

every minister who desires to study the New Testament with the ald of the best critical helps.” — Theolog- 

teal Belectic. 

* Great pains aleo have been taken to secure typographical accuracy,an extremely difficult thing in a work 
this kind. We rejoice that so invaluable a work has thus been made as nearly perfect as we can hope ever 
where it. It tea work thet can hardly fall to facilitate and increase the reverent and sccurste study of the 

Werd of God." — American Presbyterian Review.. 


BUTTMANN’'S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. 
By ALexaupgr Botrmaym. Authorized Translation, by J. Hemny THAYER. With 
humerous additions and ourrectious by the Author. 8vo. pp.494. Cloth, $2.75. 


“ Tole Grammar is acknowledged to be the moet important work which has appeared on N. T. Grammar 
duce Winer's, Ite use hes been hindered by the fact that in the original tt has the form of an Appendix to 
the Clamie Greek Grammar by the Author's father. The inconvenience arising from this peculiarity hes 
bess obviated in this translation by introducing in every case enough trom that Grammar to render the state- 
meats easily intelligible to readers unacquainted with that work; at the same time, the Author's general 
scheme of constantly comparing New Testament and Classic usage has been facilitated for every Student, by 
Sring running references throughout the book to five or six of the most current grammatical works, among 
them the Grasamars of Hadley, Crosby, Donaldson, and Jelf. Additions and corrections in more than twe 
buadred and fitty places have been furnished for this edition by the Author. 

“Tee N.T Index hae been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the N. T. referred to in the 
Grummer ; end a separate Lndex hae been added, comprising all the passages cited fiom ths Septuagint. The 
eher Indexes heave been materially augmented ; the crose-reterences have been mult_plied; chapter aad 
verse added to many of the fragmentary quotations trom the N. T. ; the paginstion of the German original 
hes been given in the margin ; and at the encg-f the book a glossary of techpical terms encountered more er 
tees frequently im commentaries and grammatical works bas been added for the cenvenience of students.” — 
fracsiater’s Preface. 

“Prehesor Thayer has performed hie task — which has been a great deal more than that of a mere translatos 
— with remarkable Gdelity. It is doubtless the best work extent on thie subject, and a book which every 
shelarty paster will desire to possess. Its usableness is greatly enhanced by its eomplete set of Indexes."— 
fhe Advance. 

“Bisa thoroughly scientific treatise, and one which will be helpful to students, both in connection with 
Winer’s and os discussing many points from e different or opposite point of view. Prof. Thayer has added 
euch te the value of the book — as one to be readily and conveniently used — by enlarging and porfecting 

the indexes,” ote. — Now Eagiaader. 


STUART'S N.T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By 
M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature In the Theological Seminary at Andoves 
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‘& GUIDE TO READING THE HEBREW TEXT; for the Use of Begtanera 
By Exv. W. H. Vispxert, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School. 
13mo. pp. 67. §1.00. 


“ The alm of this work is to give the student all that is needful to enable him to read the text of the Old 
Testament, keeping rigorously to the plan of stating clearly and precisely everything that te essential to thw 
purpose. Thies work is not a Hebrew Grammar, but it is a guide and a help to the reading of the text of tit 
Hebrew Bible. One thing ts given et a time, with exercises for practice, eo that each point may be perfecily 
eemprehended. It is hoped that the book is eo constructed as to enable the learner to reed the Hebrew text 
without the services of the living teacher. Nothing has been taken for granted on the part of the steteat. 
By a systematic and progressive plan of arrangement, which he must follow closely and steadily, he is ‘ead 
en from section to section, until perfect familiarity with the forms and seunds of characters and signs le ar 
quired.” — Author's Preface. 

* Mr. Vibbert’s manual is what it claims to be. Jt really gives, In a persplonoes and exect manner, an 
initiation into the mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and the rudiments of Hebrew study are all contained in 
these simple rules end illustrated in these practical exereises. The method is the exesiient method of Kalisch 
which insiste upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar and syntax. One who filthfully 
follows Mr. Vibbert’s directions will be able to use with profit the lexicon and the chrestomathy, end ia a 
_ fittle time to read the Word of the Lord in the chajacter which it had when the Scribes expoundsd it = 
Caristion Register. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. 
Jonxs, A.M. 8vo. pp. 168. $1.50. 


“ By a simple and progressive series of exercises, and by a perfectly plain exposition of the syntax, the sta 
Gent is enabled to take up Hebrew just as he would the deitia Latina, and just as easily.” — Pubiicha’s 
Gireular. . 

“ The plan of the work le admirable, and happily executed.” — Reformed Church Mesmenger. 


HEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged in Parallelism. 16mo. pp. 194. $100. 


“ The preacher in expounding to his congregation one of the Pealms of David, will find it very convenient 
to have the original by the side of the English version. For private reading and meditation, also such an 
arrangement will be found very pleasant and profitable. We feel confident that this litt-e volume will be a 
favorite with Hebrew scholars; and that, when they have onee become habituated to it, it will be, to many 
of them, a rade mecum.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“A handsome edition of the Book of Psalms, which will be quite a favorite with elergymen and theelagical 
students.” — New Englander. 

“ A very convenient and admirable manual, and we beg leave to thank our Andover friend for it." 
Presbyterian Quarteriy. . 

* The volume is beautifully printed, of convenient size for use, and of admirable adaptation to the service ef 
Ghose whose Hebrew has become a dim reminiscence.” — North American. 


RIGGS’S O.T. EMENDATIONS. Suggested Emendations of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version of the Old Testament. By ExLias Riees, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
at Constantinople. l2mo. pp. 130. 81.00. 


© The amendments here suggested are the result, not of s systematic revision of the English Version. which 
3 have never attempted, but of comparisons made in the course of translating the Scriptures into the A°men- 
*an and Bulgarien languages. They are offered to the candid consideration of all who feel especial interest 
im the correction of the English Version, and specially of those providentially called to the work of trensiat- 
fag the word of God Into other tongues.” — Author's Preface. 

“ W. F. Draper, publisher of the Bibllotheca Sacra, has issued an interesting and suggestive little treatise, 
written by Rev. Elias Riggs, Miseionary of the A. B.C. F. M., at Constantinople, which is introduced by an 
Katroductory Note of Prof. Thayer of Andover. It is intended to suggest some of the philological changes in 
the version of the Old Testament, rendered advisable by the advanced scholarship in Oriental tongues, 
attal ae. especially by our missionaries of the East. The criticism upon the New Testament has been very 
fall. The present isa work of the same descriptien upon the Old, but is one upon which fewer eminent 
eeholars have entered. Obscure passages are found to yield their long-hidden meaning through an acqeatam 
ence with the idlome of Oriental languages, and a personal familiarity with the unchanging customs of thas 
gterecty ped land. The volume isa valuable reflex contribution to the churches at the West, from the micsien 
fields supported by their gifts in the East. It comes at an hour when its modest and well-defended ew gap 
thene will secure a careful examination on the part of the Biblical scholars now engaged In Great Britels and 
bp thie country upon G new vereian of the Englich Bible.” — Zion's Hereid. 
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Cary. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
By George L. Oary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary. 12ma 
p- 72 75 cents 


“ This small volume has been prepared for persons, either stndents of theology, 
er others who have not had thea vantage of a knowledge of the Greck, and who 
mevertheless would be glad to read the New Testament in its original tongue. It 
g:ves the rudiments of the lanyuage so far as absolutely necessary for the under 
standing of New Testament Greek. It is well adapted to its purpose, and will prove 
of great service to such as have not had the advantage of a classical education.” — 
Lutheran (uarterly. 

“ The simplicity of its method. its conciseness and perspicuity admirably adapt 
it to the use of such persons. With a moderate degrce of application, any one 
with an ordinary capacity for acquiring language may in a short time master these 
dementary lessons, and having done so will be able to ‘proceed at once to the 
realing of the easier portions of the New Testament.’ ” — T'heological and Homiletie 
Monthly. 

“This is substantially s primary Greek Grammar of the New Testament, in- 
tended for those who have fad no previous knowledge of the language.” — The 

Central Bazxist. 


“A handy little manual for those who wish to become familiar enough with Greek 
to read the New Testament.”’— Zion’s Herald. 


Mitchell. The Critical Hand-book. A Guide to the Authenticity, 
Qanon, and Text of the New Testament. By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
Illustrated by a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. 12mo. $1.76 


The plan of the book embraces, in the first place, a view of the present field of 
controversy on the subject of the Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures 
as viewed from: a historical and geographical stand-point. This is followed by a 
brief discussion of the leading points in the History of the Canon, and then by a 
résumé of the subject of Textual Criticism — History of the Text. In this part 
of the work, and the fourteen Tables which accompany it, care has been taken to 
combine brevity with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. The best recent 
authorities have been consulted, and the author has received valuable aid from 
eminent scholars in England and America, especially from Dr Ezra Abbct, of 
Cambridge, who has bestowed upon the whole of Part III. and the accompanying 
Tables much patient thought, suggesting many new points of interest and value. 
One of these tables, for instance, shows at a glance what was the state of civiliza- 
Hon ata given period ; what writers flourished, whether poets or philosophers or 
physicists or historians. A second table shows what Christian Fathers were con- 

* Smporancous. Another table gives a list of witnesses and actors in the scenes of 

nstian history and the places in which they acted. Orhers give catalogucs of dis- 

pated books, the uncial Mss. the cursive Mss. ancient versions, ete. There are far- 
also several facsimiles of different codices of the New Testament. - 


“It is certainly ‘A Guide’ which must prove exceedingly convenient and val- 
€toscholars. I have read and re-read it with the exception of some of the 
es,and have found it accurate and to the point, giving the cssential facts clearly, 

and in s suitable form for reference. Asa ‘ Handbook’ for frequent use I know of 
Bething equal to it.”” — Alvah Llovey, D.D., Pres. Newton Theological Institution. 

“It is brief, clear, and, so far as we can see quite accurate, and a thoroughly 
Serviceable and important book.” —~Congregationalist. 


“This volume gathers up and presents in a comparatively brief compass a great 
that is worth knowing in regard to several branches of biblical criticism. 
Keontains what every thorough student of the Holy Scriptures needs to under 
Wand.” — The Churchman. 
“The tables at the end are a feature of the book of peculiar advantace. It is to 
eommended to all students of the New ‘Testament.”—C. W. Llodge in Pree 
A eview, 
“Of this Look it may be most truly said ‘multum in parvo.’ It well ane~wers 
Purpose for which it was designed. It furnishes the material necessary to a 
fefttation of the charge so frequently made that the New ‘'cstament is largely 
It is a strong defence of Christianity.” — Baptist Quarterly.  y_, 3 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Davies. A Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chaldea 
Lexicon of the Old Testament ; with an English-Hebrew Index. 
By Benjamin Davies, PhD. LL.D. Oarefully Revised, with a concis 
Statement of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar, by Edward 0. Mitchell, 
D.D. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00; Morocco backs, $4.75 


‘‘It is in many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now in 
use. Dr. Davies modestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anythin 
but a mero revision or compilation. Nearly every page bears evidenco of origin 
thought and independent investigation, and many improvements have been made 
upon the work of previous lexicographers in the handling of roots and derivatives. 

‘‘ While the Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst have been made the chief basis, — 
as they must be for any genuine advance in this direction, — the definitions have all 
been re-written and condensed without being abridged, so as to make them more 
eonvenicnt for reterence, and the work less bulky and expensive.” 

So far from being an abridgment, the present edition will be found to contain over a 
thousand more Hebrew words or forms than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson's Gesenius, 
besides incorporating into the body of the work all the grammatical forms con- 
tained in Robinson’s Analytical Appendix. 

‘“‘T regard it as a very valuable addition to our Hebrew text-books. It is con- 
cise, accurate, sufficiently full in definitions, and admirably adupted for the use of 
students. Prof. Mitchell’s admirable compend of the Principles of Hebrew Gram- 
mar at the beginning of the book, and the English-Hebrew Index at the end, are 
valuable helps not found in the ordinary Lexicons of Hebrew.” — Prof. Henry A. 
Buttz, in Drew Theological Seminary. 


‘ 


Mitchell. 4 Concise Statement of the Principles of Hebrew 
Grammar. Fer the Use of Teachers, By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
8vo. Paper, «(15 oents 


Giesenius. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamin 
Davies, LL.D., from Rodiger’s Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 
on the Basis of the Latest Edition of Prof. E. Kautzsch, D.D., and from 
other recent Authorities, by Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. With full Subject, 
Scripture, and Hebrew Indexes. 8vo. loth, $3.00 


In preparing an edition of Davies’ Gesenius’ Grammar which should be suited 
to the wants of American teachers and students, the Editor set before himself the 
aim of combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a more lucid and ° 
practical arrangement. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch (indeed nearly every 
page and paragraph has felt the influence of his scientific discernment in the sug- 
gestion of improved forms of statement) the Editor has also derived some hints from 
the Grammars of Ewald, Stade, Delitzsch, and others. No change has been made 
in the nnmbering of sections, and the notes of Dr. Davies have been preserved, so 
far as they are not superscded by the text as reconstructed. 

A new and important feature of this edition consists in the very full Indexes of 
Subjects, of Scripture, and of Hebrew words. The Hebrew index will be found 
eepecially valuable for the explanation of difficult forms. 


‘‘This Grammar certainly deserves a h‘ch rank among thosc available fur the 
une of English-speaking scholars. It is of convenient size. It is clearly printed. 
It has the virtue, so rare in works translated from the German, of being iu good 
and intelligible English. It is much more full in the number of topics it treats 
than most Hebrew Grammars. Its views of the phenomena and the history of the 
language includes the latest discoveries. In its presentation of Hebrew syntax 
this edition has greatly impr-ved upon the older editions of Gesenius,”—7 he Pres» 

eview. 

“A feature which will be fund to add much to the convenience of the student, 
is the placing of tables of the verbs, nouns, numerals, and pretix prepesitions with 
suffixes together, at the beginning of the book.” — Zhe |Vatchinan. F-14 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARREN F. DRAPER, 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


These Beoke will be sent, pest-paid, en receipt ef the price affixed. 


CLASSICAL STUDY : Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the Writings 
of Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samurt H. Tartor, 
LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. pp. 415. Cloth extra, $1.50 


This work is designed to present the true objects of Classical Study, and the advantages 
efitwhen properly conducted; also to correct the objections which have been raised 
the study. It consists of extracts from some of the best critics on classical educa- 

nin Germany, England, Scotland, and our own oountry; the writers themselves being 
presidents of colleges, prufeasors in colleges and theological seminaries, statesmen, lawyers, 
ec. In the volume therefore will be found the caretully-framed opinions of many of the 
best minds of the time. No one line of thought has been taken; the subject ha» been 
Viewed from almost every point. The work therefore contains a fuller discussion of the 
advantages of classical study than has before been accessible. The need of such a vulume 
fs widely felt among the friends of sound learning. Every student as he commences his 
Classical course should understand what he is to at and what he is to gain by the study, 


@OKTALAOT TIOIHMA NOYT@ETIKON. PHOCYLIDIS POEMA ADMONI- 
TORIUM. Recognovit Brevibusque Notis Instruxit. J.B. Feu.ine, Ph.D., 
A.0.8.8., Professor Philologiae Compar. in Univer. Wisconsinensi. Editio 
Prima Americana. 16mo. pp. 32. Paper, 30 cents ; 


“Warren F. Draper, of Andover, publishes Prof. J. B. Feuling’s Phocylidis Poema 
Admcnitorium, with a double introduction and a few notes, all in Latin; tbe poem itself, 
however, is in the original Greek, and is a collection of mural sentences after the manner 
of Vhocylides, in hexameter verse, which was prubably compiled sume eight centuries after 

poet's death, though nobody knows when. Scaliger thought it quite as good as anything 
the old Milesian ever wrote, an very likely it is; but in language it differs from the gene 
e hexameter of the lonian school of poets to which Theognis and Solun belonged. The 
Main lntruduction of the editor relates chiefly to classica) studies in America, and the Jate 
convention ‘in urbe quam vocant Poughkeepsie,” to which, by anticipation, he dedicates 
his little book. His notes are valuable for the citations from Theognia, Epictetus, Simplicius, 
» Euripides, Epicharneus, Terence, Cicero, Sallust, Horace,-and Uvid; sume of 

Which are rare, and all apposite.”"—Springyleld Republican. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK POETS. By W.S. Tyres, Williston 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. pp. 365. Cloth, bevelled. $1.50 


eeaneer Tyler has here produced a work-which is an honor to American literature. 
It is well Stted to be a classic in our Colleges and Theological Seminaries. it turnisbes 
edmirable illustrations of the truth of both natural and revealed theology, and suggests 
Original methods fur the defence of these truths." — Brb/iotheca Sacra. 

“The aim of the author is to detect the analogies between the myths of the Greek drama 
end epic, and the truths of revelation. The care of the scholar and the enthusiasm of 
the poet have been given to the work.” — /nilependent. 

“ Prof. Tyler has done good service to the cause of trath In showing that the Iiad and 
Odyacey, as well as the dramas of Aesohyluy and the tragedies of Sophocles, express ideas 

sentiments very much like those we find in contemporary Scriptures.”’— Hours at Ilome, 


LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Enocu Ponp, D.D., Pro 
fessor in Bangor Theological Seminary. Second Ed. 12mo. pp. 395. $1.28 


“This volume is an exocellexit and practical treatise upon pastoral! duty, and is heartily 
ecmnmended to all who are entering upon or engaged in the holy office of the Christian 
saiuistry.””— New York Observer. 

“Though especially adapted to Congregational churches and ministers,they wil! be found 
of use to all; for they are wise and prudent. All the special relations and duties of the 
ministry are fully and clearly discussed.”’ — American Presbyterian Theological Keview. 
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Miscellaneous Works Published by W. F. Draper. 


A COLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. Compared, 
Explained, and Illustrated. By Wa ter B. Kerry. 12mo. pp. 232. $1.25 


“This is one of those books, like Roget’s Thesaurus, Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, and 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, which contains a vast amount of information in a very 
emall space — books that a writer cannot afford to be without, fur they con ain information 
that by days of research in libraries one would hardly he able to obtain. This collection 
contains the proverbs which are familiar in all nations. They are classified under various 
heads, such as Women, Love, Marriage, Home, Self-conceit, Ingratitude, and so on. There 
fs also a full index, which enables one at once to find any particular proverb. Another ex- 
cellent feature is that, when a proverb is taken from another language, not only the Eng- 

_ lish, but the original is given. The bouk is replete with good things. It supplies a want 
that many a one has felt, a want that no dictionary, gazetteer, or book of quotations now 
eupplies.’’ — College Courant. 

‘It is not possible, rhaps. to eollect the proverbial wisdom of the world in any more 
attractive form than this of Mr. Kelly’s..... As a book for the library, an armcry where 
& writer or a speaker may be armed and equipped in a single line; as a book for the centre- 
table, something that you can read a page or twenty pages of, have your reading cut short 
anywhere and still be complete and intensely interesting besides, — as a book for either ot 

_ these purposes, the “ Proverbs of all Nations ’’ will be found very acceptable. Certain it 
is, at least, that ‘‘ you may go farther and fare worse.’’ — Christian Freeman. 

“A source of lively interest is opened for the reader, who is thus enabled to observe the 
manifold diversities of form which the same thought assumes, as expressed in different 
times, and by many distinct races of men; to trace the unity in variety which pervades 
the oldest and most universal monuments of opinion and sentiment among mankind.’ — 
Evening Traveller. 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; axp HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPOLEON 
By Archbishop WHaTELY. 12mo. pp. 264 and 48. Bound in 1 vol. Cloth 


extra, gilt tops. $1.50 
HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPOLEON. 12mo. pp 48. Paper 
covers, 25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents. 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL. 12mo. pp. 397. Cloth extra, gilt tops. $1.59 


These Essays of Archbishop Whately are published under the sanction of the 
author, from the latest revised editions. 


“Dr. Whately's writings are characterized by.sound thought and solid judgment. Clear 
and solid sense is his peculiar characteristic. Hie is often ingenious, generally candid. al- 
most always plain and trans arent.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“An excellent work.” (Difiichities in the Writings of St. Paul.]— New York Erangelixt. 

“The Archbishop's writings are a part of the sterling theological letters of the age, and 
ought to be possessed by all the studious and thoughtful.’ — Journal and Messenger. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. By Josern Haven, 
D.D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 12mo. pp. 502. $1.50 


“This work is divided into two parts. The first part contains Essays having the followe 
ing titles: Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton; Mill versus Hamilton; the Moral Faculty; 
Province of Imagination in Sacred Oratory; the Ideal and the Actual The second pa 
contains Essays on Natural Theology; the Doctrine of the Trinity; Theology as a Seience 
— its dignity and value; Ilace and Value of Miracles in the Christian System; Sin as re 
lated to Human Nature and the Divine Mind; Arianism, the Natural Development of the 
Views held by the Early Church Fathers.’’ — Bibliotheca Sacra 


NATURAL SOURCES OF THEOLOGY ; with a Discussion of their Validity, 
and of Modern Sceptical Objections; alsoan Article on the First Chapter of Genesis. By 
TyHomas HILL, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, flexible, 80 cents. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ON EARTH. Twelve Lectures delivered 


before the students of Andover Theological Seminary. By SamveE c Hagnis, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published by request of the Students. 8vo. $1.60 


GOD’S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. By Lronarp Swain, D.D. &vo. 

pp- 29. Reprinted trom the Bibliotheca Sacra. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

In eloquent language the author discourses on the material uses of the sea, In its relaticns 

to animal and vegetable life; in modifying the temperature; in its health-giving qualities, 

as the boundary and pathway of nations; in its supply of power; as the storehouse of life 

and of food for man; its geologic uses; and its direct suggestion of the being, power, and 
presence of its Maker. ¥-12 


Bocks Published ty W. F. Draper. 


Goodrich. Bible History of Prayer. By C.A.Goopnica. 12ma 


pp, 384. $1.25 


“The aim of this little volume is to embody an account of the delightful and 
suceeasfal intercourse of believers with heaven for some four thousand years. 
author has indulged a good dea] in narrative, opening and explaining the circum- 
gances which gave birth to the several prayers. 

“‘ The autbor does not aim to write a treatise on prayer, or tocomment on all] the 
yefereaces to praycr in chronological order, but to dwell on its nature and im- 
porvance, and make suggestions on the most important allusions to prayer, as 

i all along for four thousand years. He explains the circumstances con- 
nected wi-h the prayers of these holy men.” — Heligious Union. 


Hebrew) English Psalter, obrm po. The Book of Psalms, in 
Hebrew and English, arranged in parallelism. 16mo. pp.194. $1.00 


“ The neat little volame which bears the above title may be briefly charactcrized 
as ahappy idca beautifully executed. The Hebrew Text of the Psalms is divided 
weording to the tical pause-points of the verses, so that it appeurs in lines as 
sang by the Jewish cantillators. The Hebrew text according to Hahn, with Rosen- 
millers arrangement, in parallel clauses, occupies one column, and the Enylish 
text of the Common Version another; the two standiny side by side, so that, as 
far as the idioms of the two Janguayes admit, the corresponding Hebrew and Eng 
lish clauses stand opposite to each other. In the few cases where the differcnt or- 
der followed in the version makes such a parallelism impossible, it is indicated by 
biaces enclusing the translation. | 

“The volume is beautifully printed, and of convenient siac.”—.NVo. American Rev. 


Haley. An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the 
Bible. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 478. $1.75 


¥rom Professor Edwards A. Park.—‘“I do not know any volume which 
gives to the English reader such a compressed amount of suggesuon and instruc- 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 
From the Presbyterian Quarterly.—‘ The book is honest, candid, and 
painstaking. It will be found usetul to all students of the sacred vulume.” 
“An able book, containing a clear and dispassionate discussion of a momentous 
subject. It stands unique in a field of its own.” —ZJndependent, Aug. 25, 188). 
“Asan example of thorough and painstukiny scholarship, as a serviceable hand- 
book for all Bible students, and as a popular defence of revealed truth, it will rake 
high rank, and fill an important place which up to this time has been conspicuously 
vacant.” — Congregationalist. 
“It would be difficult, by any amount of labor, to produce anything more con- 
vincing and satisfactory.” — The Interior. 


Haley, The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be; with Answers to 
Certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. John W. Haley, author 
of “Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible.” 16mo. 75 cents, 


“It presents, in a calm and admirable manner, the Scriptural doctrine of future 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is somctimes presented, 
and showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy.” — Zion’s 
Herald, July 7, 1881. 


“Tt is a echolarly, clear, dispassionate, and conclusive argument in favor of what 
is known as the common or orthudox view of future punishment. The whole dis» 
cussion is conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fairness towards all opponente 
which dues credit to our current controversial literature.” Zhe Interior, Sept. 8,1881. 
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Wright. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright. 16mo. pp. 328, Oloth. $1.50 


“‘ Beginning with a general statement of the principles of inductive and deductive 
logic, which are illustrated by ample examples drawn from the whole field of mod- 
ern scicnce, it advances to the consideration of the personality, wisdom, and 
benevolence of the Creator, as seen in nature ; to the place of miracles in the Chria- 
tian system ; to the specific evidences of Christianity as discerned in the carly his- 
tory of the New Testament, and in the characteristics of the Christians of the first 
and second centuries ; and to the historical probability of Jesus and his immediate 
followers having been either impostors or deluded enthusiasts ”—Li World, 

‘*‘A remarkable and remarkably successful attempt to condense a library into a 
small volume. .... Fair-minded men, weighing Mr. Wright’s book judicially, will 
admit that the evidence here given would, on any other subject than one involving 
such momentous results, create a practical certainty. .... The book would form 
an admirable text-book for Bible-classes or college classes, and will give solid com- 
fort and strength to all readers who have any desire to be able to give a reason 
for believing.” — Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The plan of the book is well conceived and well executed. The author has 
manifestly been a diligent and intelligent student of science, and is familiar with 
the principles and methods of modern doubt.” — Presbyterian Review. 

‘‘The presentation of the argument is forcible and convincing, and the book is 
instructive and suggestive. .... It will be valuable to ministers as giving in com- 
pact form the result of much reading and thought by a vigorous mind on the re- 
cent aspects of scepticism.” — New Englander. 

‘“‘ This is an excellent presentation of many of the most interesting and effective 
points in defence of gospel truth. It will prove a valuable help to those who would 

thoroughly furnished with answers and arguments in regard to the faith of 
Christ.” — New York Observer. 

‘‘A timely and able book, so brief, practical, and compact as to be of popular 
service. .... A careful table of contents and a good index enhance the value of 
this excellent hand-book.” — Springfield joan. 


Wright. Studies in Science and Religion. By Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, author of “The Logic of Ohristian Evidences.” 16mo. $150 


‘‘The book contains seven chapters. In the first he argues with much power of 
expression in favor of inductive reasoning. The second and third chapters are 
devoted to Darwinism. In the fourth he examines the true doctrine of final canse 
or design in nature, and in the next chapter points out certain analogies between 
Calvinism and Darwinism. But the sixth is the most important and longest chap- 
ter, in which he modestly yet honestly asserts his hope that it will ‘enlarge some- 
what the boundary of human knowledge.’ And this, we believe, the reader will 
find to be true. This is followed by a brief closing chapter, in which he states for- 
cibly and succinctly the relations of the Bible to science. The volume has several 
good maps and cuts and is indexed.” — The Golden Rule 


“The chapter on inductive reasoning, with which the book opens, is as full, exe 
planatory, and convincing as any one could wish, despite the fact it occupies only 
twenty-six pages. .... The grand point contended for and carried is that ‘.Chris- 
tianity, in its appeal to historical evidence, allies iteelf with modern science rather 
than with the glittering generalities of transcendentalism,’ and that in its begine 
nings science has no advantage over religion in solidity of basis.” —The Leader. 

“ The article on Prehistoric Man, now ap for the first time. It is illustrated 
by a number of maps and cuts which enhance the interest of the story. The 
southern limit of the ice of the Glacial Epoch in North America is traced, and the 
connection of human implements therewith is shown.” — Obverlin Review. 

‘‘ Within these pages will be found probably as critical, candid, and fair an 
examination of the pros and cons of the doctrines of origin of species and nat 
ural selection as can be gathered together within the compass of so small a book. 
.... At the outsct he frankly avows his conviction that the best defence of Chris- 
tianity as a system of positive revelation is not to be found in speculative philos 
aphy, but in its capability of appeal to historical evidence.” — New York Observer. - 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


HERMENEUTIOS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Albert H. Newman. With additional Notes 
and full Indexes. Crown 8vo. pp. 413. $1.75. 

** This ia an admirable treatise, representing the latest conclusions in exezetical 
science. It abounds with learning and acuteness. The review of the history of 
exegesis is a specimen of masterly condensation.” —TZhe New York Observer. 

“We heartily commend it to our young ministers in particular, in the belief that 


in mastering it they will greatly enrich their teachings of the sacred word.’"— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


PROOFS OF OHRIST’S RESURREOTION 

From a Lawyer's Stand-point. By Charles R. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 155. $1.00 

“ A highly satisfactory attempt to weigh the evidence for the event by which the 
eburch is to stand or fall. It displays scholarship, and is cvidently the work of a 
ckar, candid, and judicial mind. It is a lawyer's argument before a jury for the 
trath of Christ.”” — Z'he Christian Advocate. 

“It is a modest but masterly performance, deserves to be carefully studied.” — 
Christian Standard. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS (Old Testament) 


of the Authorized English Version of the OLp Testament. By Elias Riggs, 
D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130 


$1.00. 

“Without any parade of learning, for the benefit of all readers of the Bible, he 

gives in one column the of the Common Version which need revision, and 

in the opposite column his ‘suyvested emendations.’.... To the student of the 

whether in the original Janguages or in the English Version, to all who 

gladly accept any aid to a clearer understanding of the words of God, this modest 
volame will prove of the utmost value.” — Baptist Quarterly. 


SUGGESTED MODIFIOATIONS (New Testament) 
of the Revised Version of the New ‘Testament. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 94. 75 cents. 
“The reading of the Revised Version and the suggestions are placed in parallel 
columns, with explanations in copious foot-notes. The fruit of many years’ study 
ia here given.” — Christian Union. 
“He shows beyond controversy that some of the principles laid down by the 


revisers are utterly untenable, and proves that many of the changes were not im- 
provements.” — The Churchman. 


THE BOOK OF ENOOH: 


Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George 
H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. 
Pp. 278. $1.75. 


“ This is the latest and best presentation to the English- peaking world of one 
most mysterious portions of sacred literature.’—Zhe Examiner (New York). 


THE HEBREWS AND THE RED SEA. 
By Alexander W. Thayer. [With a Map]. 16mo. pp. 140. 80 cents. 
“The reader will find in this book an intelligent discussion of the various 
of the Exodus. He also furnishes one of his own, which he stoutly and 
YMaintains, It is a valuable contribution to the subject.”—Christian Advocate. 
The suthor’s views have been confirmed by the very recent discoveries of M. 
Naville, who is in charge of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. [He has found at 
‘Maschata two inscriptions which fully identify the place with Pithom, one 
me storehouses built by the Israelites. He finds there an enclosure of rude brick, 
whieh he believes to be an old storehouse. It is also the Succoth which was their 
firet haltine-place after leaving Raamses. These inscriptions also prove the place 
to be the same city which later bore the name of Herodpolis. 
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‘THE KINGDOM OF OHRIST ON EARTH. 
Twelve Lectures delivered before the Students of Andover Theological Som- 
inary. By Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 8vo. pp. 263. $1.50. 





A STATEMENT OF THE NATURAL SOUROES OF THEOLOGY; 
with a Discussion of their Validity, and of Modern Sceptical Objections; also 
an Article on the First Chapter of Genesis. By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. Paper, 60 cents ; cloth, flexible, 80 cents. 


In Press. 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


A New Translation, with Notes, Excursuses, Illustrations, and Indexes 
By a Hebrew Olub. Edited by Rev. John W. Haley, M.A. 


HEBREW INTRODUCTION. 


An Elementary Hebrew Grammar and Reading Book. Oontaining the 
Principles of Hebrew Grammar, Exercises in Reading, Selections from 
Soripture, with Explanatory Notes, etc. By Prof, E. 0. Mitchell, D.D. 

‘The work is designed for beginners in the study of Hebrow, specially as an in- 
troduction to Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, by making constant references to that 
work. During the present year the Grammar of Gesenius has been thoroughly 
revised, and the essential improvements of the last German edition have been in- 
corporated. ' It is believed to be the most complete Hebrew Grammar now accessi- 
ble to English students. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
Andover, Mass. 
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“THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST THINKERS OF THE AGE.” 


THE MOST EMINENT LIVING AUTHORS, such as 
Prof. Max Mczuzr, ‘Tue DUKE or Anorit, MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Jamra Axtuoxy Frovps, Wriiam Buck, J. Nomuan Lockyer, 
Prof. HUxtEr, ‘Mise TuackenaY, Fraxcie W. Newuan, 
Ricuanp A. Proctom, = Mra. MULOCK.CRAIE,  ALPAED RUSSELL WALEACE, 
Prof, GoLDWIN Suid,  Gronor MacDuwaLD, Fuancis Gatton, 















Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstowg, Mrs. OLrruaxt, P. @. Hauzntom, 
Epwarp A. Faeemax, ‘Mrs. ALEXANDER, W. Stony, 
Prof. TrNvatt, Jean IxozLow, Reexry, 

Dr. W. B. Canrents ‘Trowas Happ’ ‘Tennrson, 
Faaxcxs Powrr Cosas, W. H. Matiocx, BaowNina, 





and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1884 Tae Liv1xo Aor enters upon the forty-first year of its publication. It han constantly recetred 
the warm cocamenidation and support of the beet men aiid journals of the country, and has met with Uae 
interrupted success. A WerkLY Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousana 
deoble-colamn octaro pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents tn an inexpen- 
tive form. considering ite great amount of matter, with freshnens, owing to ite weekly Ireue, and with 
satisfactory completencas attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticlems, Tale 
Riecches of Travel aad Discovery, Uactry, Betontific, Blographical, Historical, and Poiltical 1aformatlon, 
from the eutlre body of Forelgn Pertodical Literatu 

‘During the comlog year and Ghort Btortes by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 
together with ea amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
fe the world. of the most valuable Literary and Sclentific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Eamyists, Sci~atl ts, Criules, Discoverers, and Editors, above named and many others, representing every 


iment of Knowledge and Progress. 
The importavee of fax Livixe ao to American reader, an the only natisfactorily fresh and 


complete compilation of a generally i ible but indispensable current Iiteraturo — fadispeneadle 
Decanse it embraces the productions of 

TS ABLISAT LIVING WRITERS 
$a all branches of Literatare, Science, Art and Politics —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 
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Bepensauie. Mee. Tord ‘Obversers ‘Boston Journal. " 
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= The Churchman, Sew Forks qUtiiked eg Tt ie inlepe nxable in every tone 
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git 
Jehe very cream of all the nrrent liters: All ite phasea "North american, Phtlade/pM 
+ wilt acer to increane ii excelience AB It grows older.” 


mre. av." — Phe Livi arch, Chicago. 
Pi anerbe sg Reine Tain. ~ahsti ett 
ian “It in hy adda the best periodical in the nd. jit has 


no rival; It standa alone in ite excellence,’ ing 
Jouger it comes.” — Christan at Work, New York. Star Wilmington, N.C. 


Published Weekly, at 68.00 s year, free of postage. 


CLU3 PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[** Possessed of *Lrrrst’s Lrvia Agr,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find bimeelf in command of the tehole situation." Phlladelphia Erening Bull 








Tas "Aow and the iar monthly magazi He 
oe Bisey) will be, vr re year, wits poeaage prepaid on both; ony for $0.0 THE Liviwe 
&. Ficholas or Lippincott's i 
ADDsESS LL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons New Books. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Julius Kostlin, Professor in the University of Halle, 
with more than sixty illustrations from original portraits and documents. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

This is the authorized American edition, containing all the original illustrations and 
facsimilies. 

THE THEORY OF MORALS. By Paul Janet, Member of the French Academy, 
author of “Final Oauses,” etc. lvol. 8vo. $2.60 

THE HISTORY OF THE OHRISTIAN OHUROH. By Philip Sohaff, D.D., Professor 
in Union Theological Seminary, Editor of Lange’s Oommentary, eto. | 
Vol. II. Ante-Nicene Ohristianity, A.D. 100-325. 8vo. $4.00 

Already Published: Vol. I. Apostolic Christianity. With Maps. Svo. pp. 380. $4.00 

DR. McOOSH’S PHILOSOPHIO SERIES. By James McOosh, D.D., LL.D. Each 

1 vol. 12mo. Paper. | 50 cents. 


No, 4. Oertitude, Providence, and Prayer. 


Earlier Numbers: No. 1. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, as Opposed to Agnosti- 
cism. Being a Treatise on Applied Logic. No. 2. Energy, Efficient and Final Cause. 
No. 3. Development: What it Can Do and What it Cannot Do. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POPULAR OOMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Edited by Dr. Philip Schaff. The Fourth and concluding Volume. | 
THE OATHOLIO EPISTLES AND REVELATION. Royal 8vo. $6.00 | 

Vol. I. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, $6.00. Vol. IL John, Acts of the Apostles, $6.00 ; 
Vol. III. Romans to Thessalonians, $5.00. { 

THE SORIPTURAL IDEA OF MAN. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $L.00- 

THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literatug,; 
Social Life, Arts, and History of-the Ohinese Empire and its Inhabitants. 
Illustrations and a new Map of the Empire. By 8. Wells Williams, D.D., LLB: 

: 2 vols. Royal 8vo. $9.00: 

BIBLIOAL STUDY. Its Principles, Methods, and History. Together with a Oatae-. 
logue of a Reference Library for Biblical Study. By Oharles A. Briggs, D.D., Pro-; 
fessor of Hebrew and Oognate Languages in Union Theological Seminary. 1 vel, 
12mo. $2.50: 

THE DOOTRINE OF SAORED SORIPTURE. 4A Oritical, Historical, and Dogmatie: 
Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments. By Georges 
T. Ladd, Professor in Yale Oollege, author of “The Principles of Ohurch Polity,” 
2 vols. 8v0. $7.00: 

THE PHILOSOPHIOAL BASIS OF THEISM. An Examination of the Personality’ 
of Man to Ascertain his Oapacity to Know and Serve God, and the Validity of # 
Principles Underlying the Defence of Theism. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D. Preg 
fessor in the Theological Department of Yale Oollege. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.00; 

THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIO AND OHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. Fishey 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Oollege. vol. Orowg 
8vo. ve, 

“For the philosophical student examining into the grounds of Christian faith as against t 


assaults of modern scepticism, whether philosophical or critical, we arc inclined to regard th 
book as the best, as it is the latest.” — Christian Union. 


OHRISTIAN OHARITY IN THE ANOIENT OHUROH. By Dr. Gerhard Uhihory 
author of “ The Oonflict of Ohristianity with Heathenism.” 1 vol. Orown Svo. $2.8% 
#,¢ These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, ? , 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers,: ° 

743 and 745 Broadway, New Yori 
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THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACR. 


Attention is called to the Prospectus of the BrnLioTHECA Sacra, and th 
in relation to Sets and back Numbers, on the first and sixth pages of this Na: 


A few extra copies of the January Number will be sent out withou 
particularly to subscribers in former years who may have felt unable to conti 
subscriptions. The reduction of price, it is hoped, will enable many to resu 
subscriptions. 


Remittance for the present year should be made by Postal Notes, or Ban 
payable to E. J. Goopricu, Oberlin, Ohio. Payments of past dues, and 
Numbers, to W. F. Drarrer, Andover, Mass. , 


All payments heretofore made on the volume for 1884, at the old rate 
credited according to the new terms. 


NOTICE. 


PROFESSOR PARK’S recently printed Pamphlet, enti 


THE ASSOCIATE CREED OF ANDOVER THEOLOGI 
SEMINARY. 
8vo. pp. 98, will be sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of é 


W. F. DRAPER, Publish 
Andover 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


SMITH, ENGLISH, & CO.’S 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTO 


Address Ht. B. GARNER, 
710 AROH STREET, - - - - -  PHILADELPHL 


A large assortment of Theological Literature kept constantly on hand, A) 
and FOREIGN, NEW and OLb. 


Second-hand books taken in exchange. Send for Catale 


FIFTY-FOUR Te YEAR, 


THE 


[IBLIOCVHECA SACRA. 


EDIE Teds: 
G FREDPERLICN WRIGHT, JUDSON SMITIHE, 
AND W. GG. BALLANTINE. 


Atm Rib boebbol =° 


“WARDS 4 FUSED. WOM BARBOO BOO) BISSEDE bob bE Nie 
COP CTRAWOUONG), DOW. SIMON, asp Aketinatb pes 


VOL. XLII. - - - = - - APRIL 1884. 





OBERLIN, OO: 
PU DLISHED BY EL J. GoopRICH. 
ANDOVER: WW. BF. PREAPER LONDON: TROBNBE AND (0, 


1884. 


LS FL 2 oC 


cording te Act ot Congres on, in the on uri te a tee the Gitte 
Lnteree ecco t the librarian of nobeeere t Was. _ 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 
VOL. XLI. 1884. 


THE BreriorHeca Sacra will hereafter be published at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, and Andover, Mass. The January number will 
appear under the editorial management of G. FREDERICK 
WriGHt, JuDSON Suir, and W. G. BaLuantine, Professors at 
Oberlin, Ohio. Associate Editora: Professors Epwarps A. 
Park, of Andover; W. M. Barsour, of New Haven; E. C. 
BissE.y, of Hartford ; F. B. Dentro, of Bangor; D. W. Simon, 
and A. Durr, of England, and Rev. C. F. Tawine, of Cambridge. 

Among the contributors will be Professors Curtiss, of 
Chicago Seminary, De Witt of Lane, Kellogg of Allegheny, 
Lincoln of Newton: Presidents Fairchild of Oberlin, Magoun 
of Iowa, Angell of Michigan ; Seelye of Amherst; Professors 
H. von Holst of Freiburg, Germany, Tyler of Amherst, Foster 
of Middlebury. 

Under the new management, the theological position of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra will remain unchanged, and the discussion 
of all vital questions before the Christian public will be con- 
tinued with that catholicity of spirit, that soundness of learn- 
ing, and that thoroughness of treatment, which have characicr- 
ized the Quarterly under the distinguished editors for the past 
forty years. It will welcome and aid all real progress in 
theology, and at the same time remain loyal to the historic 
faith of Christendom. 

TERMS. 

The BisriotHeca Sacra is published quarterly, in January, April, 
July, and October. Each number contains about 200 pages, making a 
yearly volume of 800 puges. Although the size will remain the same, 
and the former excellence in typouraphy and press-work will be main- 
tained, yet the price is reduced from $4.00 to $3.00 a year; 80 cents 


a pamber. 

The publishers believe that under the new conditions the Bibliotheca 
Sacra will continue to give satisfaction to its present subscribers, and 
hope with the reduction in price largely to increase the circulation. 
Your subscription is solicited. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, registered letter, 
or postal-note, to the publisher, 

| E. J. GOODRICH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OBERLIN BOOKS. 


BRAND. Sermons from a Oollege 
Pulpit, A volume of Sermons by 
Rev. James Brand, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. $1.50 


‘“‘ Superbly spiritual and incisive. The 
soul of Finney walks in the air which 
these noble discourses breathe.” —Joseph 


OOWLES. Oommentaries on the Old 


and New Testaments. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Cowles, D.D. ; viz. 

Pentateuch, $2.00 
Hebrew History, 2.00 
Job, 1.50 
Psalms, 2.25 


Prov’s, Ecclesiastes & Sol.Song, 2.00 
Isaiah, 2.25 


Jeremiah and Lamentations, 2.00 
Ezekiel and Daniel, 2.25 
Minor Prophets, 2.00 
Matthew and Mark, 2.00 
John and Epistles, 2.00 
Luke and Acts, 2.00 
Longer Epistles, 2.00 
Hebrews, 1.50 
Shorter Epistles, 2.00 
Revelation, 1.50 


FINNEY. Systematic Theology. By 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, late Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College. 1 vol. 
8vo. $5.00 


Gospel Themes. A volume of 
Sermons. By Rev. Charles G. 
Finney. $1.50 
“These sermons are moiels for all 

preachers.”’ — Congregationalist. 

Revival Lectures. By Rev. C. 
G. Finney. $1.75 

Lectures to Professing Ohristians. 

By Rev. C. G. Finney. $1.50 

“The sentences of every page are short, 

crisp, andmighty. It has morc practical 

relizion in it than any book of its size we 
ever opened.” — Religious Telescope. 

Memoirs of Rev. 0. G. Finney, 
written by himself. $2.00 


Reminiscences of Rev.0.G. Finney. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


FAIROHILD. Doctrine of Sanctifi- 
cation at Oberlin. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. 8yo. Paper. 15 cts. 

Moral Philosophy. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. $1.50 
Needed Phases of Ohristianity. 
By Pres. J. H. Fairchild. — 10 ets. 
Oberlin: A History of the Oolony 
and Oollege, from its earliest settle- 
ment in 1883 to its Semi-centennial 
Jubilee in 1888. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. $1.50 


MORGAN. Gift of the Holy Ghost, 
according to tle teaching of Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. John Morgan, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in 


Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Flexible cloth. 25 cents. 
The Holiness Acceptable to God. 


By Rev. John Morgan, D.D. 75 cts. 


MATSON. Jesus the Oure of Skepti- 
cism. By Rev. Henry Matson. $1.00 


WRIGHT. Studies in Science and 
Religion. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright,Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. $1.50 
“The attempt made by Mr. Wright to 

fix approximately the dute of the Glacial 

Epoch is the most interesting and in- 

structive that we have seen on this point.” 

— Rev. J. C. Southall, LL.D., in Ceatral 

Presbyterian. 

The Logic of Obristian Evidences. 

By Rev. G. Frederick Wright. $1.50 
“We know of no other book which 
gives in so small a compass, and with 
such clearness, an account of the entire 
range of Christian Evidences.”’ — Prof. 

Simon, in Leeds Mercury, England. 

Death and Probation: an Inquiry 
concerning the Relation of Death 
to Probation. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright. 75 cents. 
“‘If you like a book which takes hold 

of its subject with a grip, and handles it 
fairly and handsomely, and at the same 
time positively and thoroughly, you have 
it here.” — Congregationalist. 


#,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Orders solicited. Address the Publisher, 
E. J. GOODRICH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Edited by PROF. H. MEAD, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
Prof. F. B. RIOE, Mus. Doc., Director of Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


The Book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 350 Tunes, and 432 pages. It 
is a “¢ Manual ” for all occasions, designed to meet alike the needs of the Churches 
for Sabbath worship, Missionary Concerts, the Prayer-meeting, the Sabbath-schvol, 
and the home. 

The tunes have been chosen and adapted with great care. The indexes are full 
andcomplete. Special attention is ealled to the Topical Index, giving the first line 
of the hymn and the tune to which it is adapted, thus greatly facilitating the selec- 

tion of hymns for the Sabbath service or social meeting. 

We think that an cqual amount of musical and poetical matter in type, equally 
clear and legible, cannot elsewhere be found in so small a compass, or so cheap. 

“The Manual of Praise seems to combine the three things which we want in 


such a book, viz. dignity, variety, and completeness.” — Lev. G. Frederick Wright, 
Andover, Mass. 


“Our readers will find this one of the few hymn-books which really deserve to 
be placed in the hizhest rank.” — Congregationalist. 


“Amply large, and still free from musical padding and trash.” — Jf. Conant, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


“From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It is a wonderfully rich and 
choice collection.” — Rev. Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 
“It is a perfect jewel of a book.”— Jev. A. EF. Allaben, Plainfield, Ml. 


_ “Thave been through it three times, and must confess my great admiration of it 
mm almost every respect.”— Fev. Af. K. Cross, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“Asa collection it is conspicuously free from lumber, and possessed of exceptional 
merits. I shall be disappointed if the book does not win large success.”—J. H. 
Thayer, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


“Tam hetter pleased with the selection than any other within my knowledge.” 
— Pre. Wm. W. Brooks, Tabor, Iowa. 


“One of the very best for its purpose yet prepared.” —fev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
', Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“Our choir and congregation like the book very much. It improves on acquaint 
ance.” — Rev. E. N. Evans, Norwood, N.Y. 
Introduction price, large edition, $75.00 per hundred ; small edition, $50 00 
per hundred. Specimen copies, with a view to introduction, sent on receipt of 


price. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 
for Public and Social Worship, bound with the “ Manual,” or sold separately. 


* The eclections range through the Old Testament and New, and are classitied 
by subjects, so that a glance at the index suggests passages adapted to special 
Occasions of worship. ‘The sclections are made with good taste and judgment.” — 
Concreoational ist. 

“* This is a varied and judicious arrangement, and one that may undoubtedly be 
found acceptable and useful to churches that practise responsive readings. The 

list of topics is excellent, and such as will mect the essential wants of the church 
and of the family.” — Interior. 


#,* Specimen copies sent with a view to introduction, on reccipt of 25 cents. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 
HERMENEUTIOS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Albert H. Newman. With additional Notes 
and full Indexes. Crown 8vo. pp. 418. $1.75. 


‘‘ This is an admirable treatise, representing the latest conclusions in excgetical 
science. It abounds with learning and acuteness. ‘The review of the history of 
exeyresis is a specimen of masterly condensation.”— The New York Observer. 

‘“* We heartily commend it to our young ministers in particular, in the belief that 
in mastering it they will greatly enrich their teachings of the sacred word.”— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


PROOFS OF OHRIST’S RESURRECTION 
From a Lawyer’s Stand-point. By Charles R. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 155. $1.00 
“A highly satisfactory attempt to weigh the evidence for the event by which the 
church is to stand or,fall. It displays scholarship, and is evidently the work of a 
clear, candid, and judicial mind. It is a lawyer’s argument before a jury for the 
truth of Christ.” — The Christian Advocate. 


“It is a modest but masterly performance, deserves to be carefully studied.” — 
Christian Standard. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS (Old Testament) 


of the Authorized English Version of the OLp TESTAMENT. By Elias Riggs, 
D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130 
$1.00. 
‘‘ Without any parade of learning, for the benefit of all readers of the Bible, he 
gives in one column the passages of the Common Version which need revision, and 
in the opposite column his ‘suggested emendations.’.... To the student of the 
Bible, whether in the original lanyuages or in the English Version, to all who 
gludly accept any aid to a clearer understanding of the words of God, this modest 
volume will prove of the utmost value.” — Baptist Quarterly. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS (New Testament) 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 94. 75 cents. 
“ The reading of the Revised Version and the sugzestions are placed in parallel 
columns, with explanations in copious foot-notes. The fruit of many years’ study 
in here given.” — Christian Union. 
‘‘He shows beyond controversy that some of the principles laid down by the 
revisers are utterly untenable, and proves that many of the changes were not im- 
provements.” — Lhe Churchman. 


THE BOOK OF ENOOH: 
Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George 
H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. 
pp. 278. $1.75. 


‘“‘ This is the latest and best presentation to the English-speaking world of one 
of the most mysterious portions of sacred literature.”"—Zhe Lxaminer (New York). 


THE HEBREWS AND THE RED SEA. 
By Alexander W. Thayer. [With a Map]. 16mo. pp. 140. 80 cents. 

“The reader will find in this book an intelligent discussion of the various 
theorics of the Exodus. Hc also furnishes one of his own, which he stontly and 
ably maintains. It is a valuable contribution to the subject.”—Christian Adrocate, 

The author’s views have been confirmed by the very recent discoverics of M. 
Naville, who is in charge of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. He has found at 
Teil-el-Maschuta two inscriptions which fully identify the place with Pithom, one 
of the storehouses built by the Israelites. He finds there an enclosure of rude brick, 
which he believes to be an old storehouse. It is also the Succoth which was their 
first halting-place after leaving Raamses. These inscriptions also prove the place 
to be the same city which later bore the name of Herodpolis. 
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ANDOVER PUBLICATIONS. 


Any book in this list will be sent by mall or express, prepaid, and its safe transmission 
guaranteed on receipt of the price affixed. Send for a full descriptive catalogue. 





GREEK and HEBREW TEXT BOOKS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Buttmann. Grammar of the New Chalybeeus. Speculative Philosophy, $1.60 
Test. Greck. Thayer’s Translation, $2.75 Ellicott. Life of Chrint............6. - 1.50 
Cary. Introduction to the Greek of the Goodrich. Bible History of Prayer... 1.25 
New Testament........00.-.0: eeacee ey {° Haley. Diserepancics of the Bible.... 1.75 
Davies. Compendious and cumplcte —- The Hereafter of Bin...........- APY { 
Hebrew and Chaldce Lexicun, with an Barris. Kingdom of Christ on carth.. 1.50 
Eagtish-Hebrew Index ..........- voce 4.00 Haven. Btudics in Philosuphy and 
—— Hebrew and English Pealter. <Ar- Theology .....ccccccceccccccceenn woes «621.50 
ranged in Parallellsm.....-.seceseeees 1.00 Hill, Natural Suurees of Theology... 80 
Gardiner. Harmony in Greek........ 3.00 Immer. Hermencutics of the N.T... 1.76 
——- Harmony io English..........- coos 2.00 Monod. Discourses on &t. Paul...... 90 
—- Life of our Lord (Diatessaron).... 1.00 Morrison. The Proofs of Chriet’s Res- 
—— Principles of Textual Criticism....  .7. urrection, from a Luwyer's standpoint. 1.00 
Gesenius. TIicbrew Grammar. Thor- ' ekiful In method, compact and forcible 
caghly revised aad enlarged, by Prof in style, fronts and contd bn etatetnent, 
E_ Kautzech, translated by Prof. E. C. McCurdy. Aryo-Semitic Speech...... 2.00 
Mitchell «...+-+-+++--+-+- vereteseeses 3.00 Pond. Pastoral Theology ........ esos 1.25 
Hedson. Critical Greek and English New Birth 1.00 
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ARTICLE I. 
THE DIVINE PERSONALITY. 


BY JAMES H. PAIRCHILD, D.D., PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


THE one great influential fact in the presentation of God 
which the Scriptures afford is the distinctness of his person- 
ality, We come to know him as we know a father or a 
fnend. He makes the world, and fits it up for man’s abode, 
rejoicing in his work. He makes man from the dust of the 
earth, and breathes into him a living soul. He plants a gar- 
den,and places in it the man he has made. He organizes the 
family, and crowns it with his blessing. His love and provi- 
dential care follow the race even in their sin. He draws 
hear in personal favor to them that love him, and they walk 
With him; and to make this friendship more real to the 
world of unbelievers he takes up to his own presence, before 
their eyes, one with whom he had been pleased. To estab- 
lish and maintain more fully in the world a knowledge of 
himself, he makes a single family the recipients of his mani- 
festations. Through generations and centuries of unwearied 
care he builds up this family into a nation, distinguished 
from the nations of the earth by the presence and favor of 
God, and by a civilization, a morality, and a religion which 
Do other nation approached. With a mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm he opened a way before them through 
the sea, and through the wilderness, and through hostile 


hations, To impress them and all mankind with his personal 
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presence he ma.s tained before them, by a perpetual miracle, 
a visible token o1 his presence in the pillar of cloud and of 
fire. He utters his law from Sinai to the assembled hosts 
with his own voice, and writes it with his own finger upon 
the tables of stone as a perpetual memorial. He makes the 
tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, his dwelling-place, 
and with a visible glory overshadows the mercy-seat. When 
the fulness of time had come he sends forth the Messiah, 
“made of the seed of David according to the flesh, but 
declared to be the Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 
i. 3,4). The personality of God in the incarnation is brought 
nearer to the thoughts and hearts of men, and yet the exhi- 
bition of the great fact is scarcely more distinct than in the 
Old Testament dispensation. The doctrine of the Divine 
Spirit brings the fact of God’s personality to our very bosoms. 
God dwells not in the heavens alone, but also with * him who 
is of a humble and a contrite heart, and who trembles at his 
word.’? Thus the Bible brings us to God, and God to us, — 
not a vague and shadowy idea, an abstraction, but a being 
instinct with thought and feeling and life, our Creator, our 
Sovercign, our Saviour, and Friend. 

Human reason, unaided, might never have grasped and 
held this idea of God, but when once presented to our thought 
it mects, as no other conception could, the wants of our souls 
in reason and in feeling. Indeed, the highest reason can 
find no other resting-place in its search for the ground and 
source of finite being, the world we see and are, but an in- 
finite personality —a being that thinks and feels and wills and 
lives. The rational demand for an ultimate cause is satis- 
fied only when we reach a self-existent, eternal p>rson. The 
rational principle by which we demand a cause requires a 
real and an adequate cause, an original and originating force. 
We find such a cause only in active intelligence —a person 
thinking and feeling and willing. If we attempt in thought 
to follow back the series of dependent existence to its source, 
we find no rest in any term or individual of chat series, how- 
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ever remote ; each link but receives the force communicated 
to it, and transmits it to the succeeding. We cease our in- 
quirv only when we reach a power which is capable of origin- 
ating the series. That originating force is found only in 
personal being — a being like ourselves in essential attributes, 
but independent and eternal. Thus the existence of the 
world is explained, so far as explanation is called for, and 
our thought is satisfied. Short of this there is no resting- 
place. If we take the direction which mere physical science 
would open to us, and derive each complicated form of life 
from something simpler and more elementary, until we reach 
the primal germ which holds in itself the laws and forces out 
of which the world is to rise, we must still look beyond to the 
creative wisdom and will which enveloped in this germ or 
eeed of the universe such powers and possibilities. The uni- 
verse in a nut-shell is the universe still — its problems and 
marvels concentrated indeed, but not disposed of; and the 
cause which is adequate to create the world in gross is the 
only canse which could wrap it up in a germ from which it 
should spring by irherent forces. It is conceivable that 
physical science should demonstrate this germ, but persistent 
reagcon will still inquire, Who made the germ? We must 
come to God at last in his independent personality. 
Metaphysical science is equally impotent to afford us a 
resting-place in any law or force or substance or substratum 
of being — whatever it may be called — of which the actual 
known universe is but a phenomenal exhibition. That ulti- 
mate substance or force must contain in itself all that we see 
and know, —— all that appears of the outward world, — and 
there remains still the demand for a Creater to originate and 
arrange’ this marvellous spiritual microcosm. It is but a 
reproduction of the vain attempt of physical science to origi- 
note the world. We have in this ultimate substance a spir- 
itaal or metaphysical germ, intangible and invisible indeed, 
embraced by the thought, and not by the senses; but it is etill 
the dependent finite world, and the unsatisfied reason must 
aui! go on feeling after God and finding him. Thus true 
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rationalism, as well as revelation, brings us to God; or, to 
speak more exactly, human reason embraces and rests in the 
God of revelation —a personal Creator, Sovereign, and Father, 
and turns away unsatisfied from every proposed ultimate 
which is impersonal, whether material or immaterial. We 
accept as a rational truth the statement that “the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that the things which 
are scen were not made of things which do appear” (Heb. 
xi. 8). In this respect the highest attainment of philosophy 
cannot transcend the simplest apprehension of the child. 
God lives, and we are his creatures. ‘ Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of thine hands. They shall perish, but 
thou remainest: and they all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment: and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shal] 
not fail’? (Heb. i. 10, 11). 

This doctrine of the divine personality commends itself to 
our hearts no less than to our rational thouglit. Our depen- 
dent human nature looks for somewhat to lean upon. ‘ We 
are but of yesterday, and know nothing, because our days 
upon earth are a shadow” (Job viii. 9). We are tn the 
material world, but not of it. We find in ourselves capacities 
and susceptibilities that give to our being inestimable value. 
Interests immeasurable to finite thought gather upon every 
human soul. There is dignity and worth in such a being; 
but in the possession of this nature there is ground for the 
gravest anxietics. Is there a destiny for us corresponding 
with our nature ? Are there place and time and circumstances 
where this being shall realize its aspirations ? And what hand 
shall guide us to that consummation ? Is there any ordered 
course of life in the pursuit of which we shall attain the good ? 
Or are we drifting helplessly and hopelessly in the tide of 
being, like the mote driven by the aimless breeze ? 

Such inquiries would indicate no sentimental weakness. 
They spring from the loftiness of human nature, and not 
from its meanness. If we were like inert matter, or like the 
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brutes, that perish, no such anxiety or questioning would 
come to us. These susceptibilities, this capability of a des- 
tiny, make us dependent. In the apprehension of a personal 
God our hearts find a solution for all these problems of exist- 
ence — not in detail, but comprchensively and summarily. 
Because God lives we shall live also. There is a being whose 
eye is upon us, who counts us his treasure, who places and 
keeps us here, and who in his own time will take us to him- 
self. Upon this fact of God’s being the human soul fastens, . 
and will not let it go—the obedient in hope, and the disobe- 
dient in apprehension. The thought of God comes to man with 
authority, and maintains its place against all theoretical doubt 
or wilful repugnance. Human nature was made to accept 
the idea of God — his claims and authority —as the child 
was made for parental control and guidance. The child 
accords to the parent his place without any logical demon- 
stration of the parent’s right or his own want. There is 
abundant basis for the logical demonstration of both; but the 
instinctive movement of his nature to the parental claim is 
antecedent to all reasoning, and far mightier. Thus men 
stand in relation to a personal God. The demonstration of 
his existence they may not apprehend, but in their hearts 
they accept him. The idea of God does not come to men 
like a fact of history or a truth of science, to be remembered 
or forgotten. It comes to take root, it fastens itself upon the 
nature. The human soul is the natural soil for this heavenly 
seed, and when once it has germinated it can be eradicated 
only by an utter subversion of the nature. Speculative phi- 
losophy, even by a demonstration of atheism, could not sup- 
plant this instinctive looking to a personal God. Under the 
pressure of want even the atheist drops his philosophy and 
prays. He may afterward laugh at his simplicity, and call it 
superstition, but superstition itself, in its most offensive forms, 
is a demonstration of the fact that the human soul in its 
deepest degradation clings to the thought, or rather feeling, 
of a personal God. That thought and feeling present great 
differences of expression in logical formulas of creeds, and 
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in practical forms of worship, often very crude and imperfect, 
sometimes even loathsome ; but the most unsatisfactory of 
them all shows that the human soul was made for the idea 
of God ; that tis idea survives when history and science and 
art have alike been lost. The reaction of the individual 
character and life upon the idea corrupts and degrades, but 
cannot obliterate it. The vitality of the idea depends not 
wholly or chiefly upon the logical proof, but more upon the 
instinctive attitude of the soul itself — the disposition to 
acknowledge a Creator and Sovereign. 

It is not to any abstraction, any substratum of being, any 
formative principle of nature, any aggregation of forces, that 
the human heart thus responds; it is to a being of positive 
powers, the attributes of personality, who in his nature stands 
face to face with us, but is transcendent in. the reach of his 
faculties — a being “that sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in” (Isa. xi. 22). This is the 
being whom we recognize as God, the very thought of 
whom has more power in the world than all philosophy and 
all science. 

The more fully the human soul is brought out in its wants 
and susceptibilities, and becomes conscious of its own being 
in its interests and worth, so much the more does the fact of 
God’s personal nature, with the character for goodness and 
faithfulness which the Scriptures give him, take hold of the 
heart. The response is no longer in fear and dread alone,— 
the sentiment which inspires the worship of heathen, — but 
in hope and adoration and love and confidence. God comes 
to be regarded as a father and a friend, and the attractions 
toward him are multiplied and intensified. ‘His name” 
becomes ‘a strong tower”’ to which “* the righteous runneth, 
and is safe’’ (Prov. xviii. 10). His favor is life ; his ** lov- 
ing kindness is better than life” (Ps. lxiii. 5). All that we 
apprehend as good is found in the knowledge and the love of 
God, and the earnest seeker cries out: ‘‘As the hart panteth 
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after the water brooks, so pauteth my soul after thee, O God” 
(Ps. xlii.1). “ Whom have Iin heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside thee” (Ps. Ixxiii. 25). 

Our relationship to God as a person is a natural one, pro- 
vided for in our constitution as really as the relationships of 
our natural life. It is this fact which makes man a religious 
being —a being that has a natural tendency to worship, to 
accept readily the idea of God, to feel after him and find him. 
A natural histary of man involving any complete analysis of 
his life could never overlook these tendencies. 

Under the great law of correspondences in nature these 
tendencies are proof of the existence of the being towards 
whom they point. In the presence of such a being our nature 
is explained. We form part of a complete and symmetrical 
system. Without God we are fragmentary and anomalous. 
We have impulses that lead no whither, tendencies that 
point to nothing. Our effort to worship is a projection of 
ourselves upon empty space. The outcry cf the soul for help 
and support is a vain and unmeaning struggle, fruitless and 
baseless, which even the modern development system cannot 
explain. When God comes in, our feet touch the rock, and 
we stand erect with the inspiration of hope. The heavens 
above us stoop with sympathy and benignity ; nature is vindi- 
cated and reason satisfied. 

This fact of God’s personality is fruitful of results. The 
whole system of religion in its doctrines and its duties grows 
out of and finds its explanation init. The attributes of God are 
the attributes of a person modified and extended by this fact 
of his independent and unconditioned being. In this free- 
dom from limitations —that he is without beginning and un- 
caused —lie the mysteries of his nature. Such depths our 
thoughts cannot fathom. But it is not to our souls a yawn- 
ing chasm which may engulf us, — not the unapproachable 
and inconceivable, infinite and absolute abstraction, from 
which we sbrink as from annihilation. We stand before the 
Infinite Father, “ whose ways are not as our ways, or his 
thoughts as our thoughts” (Isa. lv. 8), because he ranges 
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space and eternity ; so that “all things are naked and open 
to the eyes of him with whom we have to do” (Heb. iv. 18). 
It is the infinity of personality that surrounds us, not the 
infinity of nothingness. The universe is vitalized by his 
infinite life. Instead of taking from God all that can char- 
acterize him, and make him apprehensibie to us, the Bible 
doctrine of his infinity confers upon him every attribute that 
renders him precious to our souls, and then exaits these 
attributes by making them infinite. Thus im God’s infinity 
we find our resting-placc. The mystcries of his being are 
simply the cxhaustless and incomprehensible wealth of his 
nature. 

His goodness is not a goodness of which we cannot com- 
prehend the nature or principle ; it is the goodness of benev- 
olence, the goodness of love, a goodness that transcends 
human goodness as his powers transcend our own. The 
love of God is not an element of his nature, involuntary and 
irresponsible. It is a positive and active outgoing of good- 
ness to every soul that he has made ; a love directed by infi- 
nite wisdom and sustained by unfailing fidelity, perfectly 
comprehensible in its nature, but in its height and depth 
and length and breadth surpassing knowledge. 

The tudependence of God is not the independence of indif- 
ference, but of self-sufficiency. He does not stand remote 
from the changes of our mortal life, unmoved by what we 
enjoy or suffer. ‘In all our afflictions he is afflicted ”’ (Isa. 
lxiii. 9). “As a father pitieth his children so the Lord 
piticth them that fear him. Tor he knoweth our frame ; he 
remembereth that we are dust” (Ps. cili. 18,14). He is 
indevendent in his infinite fulness of blessedness in himself 
and of blessing to others, zoé in being above sympathy with 
his finite creatures. 

The sovereienty of God is the sovereignty of wisdom and 
of love, not of fate or necessity or arbitrary will. Like a 
father in the midst of his household, he directs all things by 
a wotchful providence, appointing to every soul in unerring 
wisdom, restraining, tolerating, punishing, as the highest 
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good requires. God’s ways are mysterious to us, because 
they are so far-reaching and so wise; not because he is gov- 
erned by any principle of action which we cannot understand 
— mysterious as the wisdom of the parent is mysterious to 
the child. Of all principles of action the simplest and most 
luminous is the principle of benevolent love, and this is the 
expression of God’s entire activity. The “ clouds and dark- 
ness which are round about him” are but the “ righteousness 
and judgment which are the habitation of his throne” (Ps. 
xevii. 2) ; dark and impenetrable to us because of the im- 
measurable reach of his goodness. 

The works of God, contemplated in the light of his personal 
nature and power, equally commend themselves to our reason. 
The creation is but a natural movement and expression of his 
power and wisdom and goodness. To such a being there can 
be ro difficulty in creating a system like this material uni- 
verse, and peopling it with beings capable of knowing and 
loving him; and what more natural to infinite goodness than 
to delight in such a work? It matters not to us at what 
point in the development of the system the creative power 
ceased to operate. The direct result of his volition may have 
been merely to scatter the “ star dust’ broadcast upon space, 
with all the complicated movements and forces impressed 
upon it which should work out the living world as we sce it 
to-day ; or each particular sphere may have rolled in full 
form from his hand as it started upon its endless revolution. 
With a personal God back of all this arrangement we indulge 
such questions merely as matters of scientific curiosity, not 
of faith; and when the latest dream of empirical science 
shall have been realized, demonstrating the germ from which 
the world has sprung, we shall still be able to say: “*O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all” (Ps. civ. 24). 

Just as simple and natural in the presence of a personal 
God is the fact of revelation. Why should not God reveal 
bimself to the creatures that he has made, and that need 


the manifestation? That there should be any difficulty in 
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the way of a revelation, made either objectively, in forms 
addressed to the sense, or subjectively to the thought and 
consciousness, is even inconceivable. God that made the 
soul must know all the avenues to it, and be able to show 
himself to us as he pleases. If it is good for man to know 
God, we may trust God’s goodness to supply that want. Thus 
we may accept the Scriptures as the record of his communi- 
cation with men, as intelligible and rcasonable as the history 
of a father’s communication with his children. The miracles 
recorded in these Scriptures lose all their incredibility, and 
may be proved by the same evidence by which we prove any 
overt act of our neighbor. The miracle is supernatural, but 
God is supernatural too. Nature is his handiwork, subject 
to his power and will. If he chooses to show his power and 
presence to man by a demonstration out of nature and above 
it, who shall hinder ? and the miracle is so far from being 
incredible that it seems one of the most probable and reason- 
able events that fall to our experience — rare, indeed, but as 
capable of proof as the falling of an apple or the flying of a 
sparrow. 

The mystery of incarnation even, as recorded in the Gospels, 
takes its place among events to be proved and believed. 
Accept the truth that God exists, and that we are his crea- 
tures, then the fact that he should come to his own in such a 
form as to make more real his personality and his presence 
is a marvel of goodness, but not of improbability. It is but 
the natural consummation of the whole scheme of divine rev- 
elation. In fine, anything in God’s communication with men 
is reasonable and credible which infinite love would prompt, 
and which infinite wisdom and power could execute. The 
divine personality lays a foundation for all these demonstre- 
tions of his goodness. 

The divine government with all its exhibitions of law and 
penalty and forgiveness springs inevitably from the same fact 
of God’s personality, and is sustained by his personal mani- 
festations. God in the midst of his dependent moral crea- 
tures, who need direction and restraint and control as posi- 
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tively as they need any other means of good, must provide 
for this great need. It is no more obvious that the parents 
in the family are to govern their children than that the 
Heavenly Father must accept the responsibility of govern- 
ing his creatures, and that they must accept him as their 
ruler and sovereign. This is the only reasonable or even 
pussible adjustment of the relations of Creator and creature 
in the moral universe. And this relation must be personal, 
involving the manifestation of God in his personal being and 
character and authority to the personal condition and char- 
acter and conscience of the creature. Every soul must have 
essential knowledge of the fact that he is answerable to God 
for the purpose of his life and the ordering of his ways. The 
government must be comprehensive too, as well as indi- 
vidual. These creatures of God are related to each other. 
They are grouped in families and nations and races; and 
the human family on earth is but onc member of the great 
community of moral beings of whom God is the Father and 
Head. The conduct and destiny of each one of these con- 
cern all the rest, and God’s bearing toward each is of 
interest to all. They are moral beings, to be dealt with as 
having a character of their own, and controlled by motive, 
not by force. Even omnipotent power is not available for 
the direct control of a world of moral beings; the whole 
force of his personality must be brought to bear upon them. 
It is not enough that as moral beings they apprehend in their 
own conscience the principles of obligation and rightcousness. 
The authority of God as a personal ruler must stand back of 
that mere ethical perception and reinforce it. The rational 
perception of duty, such as every moral being must have by 
virtue of his own nature, has some force — enough to deter- 
mine obligation and make righteousness possible ; but when 
the voice of God is heard proclaiming the utterances of 
conscience as his own eternal law, then a new force is added 
to obligation, and sin becomes not merely an offence against 
conscience, — a disregard of one’s own reason and judgment, 
—but a refusal to respect the wisdom and the will of the 
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infinite and perfect One “in whose hands our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways” (Dan. v. 23). 

The Scriptures are vital with the expression of God’s per- 
sonal claims upon his creatures to such an extent that it is 
rare to find any other exhibition of duty than that it is the 
will of God. When we look carefully into these precepts, 
we find that they embody the principles of righteousness 
given in our own reason and conscience; but what force and 
authority are added when they come to us as the expression 
of the personal will of God! The decalogue itself contains 
only the common principles of righteousness, which all men 
recognize as binding in their own conscience, and which are 
found more or less distinctly expressed in the ethical records of 
all nations ; but what vitality and majesty and power they gain 
by their utterance from Sinai as the voice of Jehovah! We 
do not hear the feeble ethical announcement, “ It is wrong 
to worship idols. It is wrong to steal and to kill,” but, ‘TI 
am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. ..... Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain. ..... Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal.”” Thus everywhere 
the personality of God stands back of the idea of duty, and 
the claims of conscience are quickened and enforced by his 
supreme authority. God has not only made the human 
conscience capable of apprehending obligation, but he has 
proclaimed his law, which covers the whole range of obliga- 
tion, and quickens the conscience with the apprehension of 
his own personal interest in the performance of the duty. 
Thus religion and duty are blended, and that religion only is 
acceptable which carries with it the spirit of obedience and 
righteousness. ‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. xv. 22). 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” (Micah 
vi. 8.) Thus duty, as well as religion, becomes a personal 
matier between God and the creature. 
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But the sanctions of God’s law, as well as the precept, 
are charged with his own personality. The obedient soul is 
not left to the mere satisfaction of his own approval, the 
assurance that he shall stand right before his own conscience, 
and can live comfortably with himself; nor to the vague 
trust of the philosopher, that “ No evil can happen to the 
good man, whether he lives or dies’’;! but the Lord of 
heaven and earth personally intervenes, and pledges his own 
attributes to the blessedness of the faithful soul. ‘ There is 
none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the 
heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. ‘The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever. 
lasting arms” (Deut. xxxiii. 26,27). “The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and de- 
livercth them ” (Ps. xxxiv. 7). ‘The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus” (Phil. iv. 7). The Scriptures abound 
in such declarations, and they are necessary inferences from 
the divine personality. It is inconceivable that the infinite 
personal Jehovah should not deliver the soul that hath set 
his love upon him (Ps. xci. 14). 

Just as explicit are the declarations in reference to the 
calamity that shall overtake the sinner. He is not left to 
the simple reaction of sin upon his own nature —the con 

sequences of his overt sinful acts upon his physical and 
spiritual constitution, and the self-condemnation which falls 
upon every moral being in sin by virtue of his moral nature. 
These results are inevitable, and help make up the burden 
with which sin loads its servants; and to this burden must 
beadded the reprobation and contempt of the world of moral 
beings who become cognizant of the sin. In the Scriptures 
all these things seem to be assumed, and passed over with 
little notice. In themselves they are significant and weighty, 
bat in comparison with this divine displeasure, the just con- 
demnation of him “ who is of purer eyes than to behold in- 
iquity” (Hab. i. 18), it does not seem necessary to name them. 


1 Cic. De Con. Mor. 
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All are los. sight of in the presence of the “ indignation ana 
wrath, the tribulation and anguish,” which must fall “ upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil” (Rom. ii. 8,9). The human 
heart shrinks at times from the appalling representations of 
that hour when * the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
in flaming fire, taxing vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(2 Thess. i. 7,8). It seems a relief to hide ourselves from 
the divine personality in punishment, and interpose nature 
and conscience and the constitution of things between our 
souls and the wrath of God. There is even a sentiment that 
by such an interposition we can save God from the responsi- 
bility of a direct share in the sinner’s destruction. It is 
pleasanter to think that the sinner destroys himsclf than that 
he “ shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired 
in all them that believe in that day ” (2 Thess. i. 9). Buta 
distinct recognition of the personality of God makes such a 
conception nugatory. With all the force of his infinite nature 
he must maintain righteousness and rebuke sin. The divine 
condemnation cannot be a mere ethical judgment of the 
sinner’s unworthiness, a purely rational apprehension of the 
ill-desert of sin. God’s personal disapprobation must fall 
upon the sinner; and this must be, beyond all comparison, 
the chief factor in the calamity that overwhelms him. The 
ruin of sin cannot be purely and only natural; the divine 
personality must bring in a supernatural element, and this 
the Scriptures constantly present. 

Out of the same great fact of the divine nature springs the 
significance of forgiveness. To be reconciled to God implies 
a profounder idea than the mere restoration of the harmonious 
action of one’s own nature, a submission of the will to the 
guidance of conscience. All this is implied in the turning 
from sin to righteousness ; but there is much more than this. 
The soul is relieved of the burden of God’s disapprobation, 
and ‘“‘the peace of God which passeth all understanding” 
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(Phil. iv. 7) takes the place of his disapprobation. The per- 
sonal reconciliation in the case of human souls that have 
been alienated from each other is but a feeble shadow of that 
“everlasting kindness” with which God draws near to his 
penitent creature (Isa. liv. 7,8). Condemnation and pardon 
are correlatives, and both are inseparable from the personality 
of God. 

About the same grand truth of God’s personal nature all 
the duties of religion gather, as well as its doctrines. What 
we owe to God springs from the fact of his personal charac- 
ter, of his providence and care for us, and our dependence 
upon him. Obedience to God is a natural duty of the same 
nature with the duty of the child to a parent who watches 
over him, and upon whom he depends. It is no arbitrary 
requirement on God’s part. It is the only proper attitude of 
afinite moral being toward a being who is infinite and perfect. 

Faith toward Gcd is but the confidence which is due to 
him in response to his personal attributes and character. 
He is a trustworthy Being, and faith is the recognition and 
acknowledgment of this fact —the only reasonable and natural 
attitude. It is no mysterious or incomprehensible require- 
ment, but a duty so obvious and plain that no one ever fails 
in it from want of understanding. It is very possible to 
mystify and bewilder by elaborate explanations; but the 
earnest soul never comes short of the duty by reason of such 
bewilderment. If he has a heart to render to God what is 
honestly his due, he will begin by treating him as trust- 
worthy. 

Worship, too, is but a natural expression of the reverence 
and confidence and love due to God in his infinite personality. 
Itis no aimless outgoing, like the instinctive cry of an infant 
that knows not of an ear that hears; but it is the rational 
communication of the soul with God. He that comes to 

God “lelieves that he is, and that he is the rewarder of 
them that seek him.” Adoration and thanksgiving and con- 
fession and supplication are the proper utterances of the soul 
before him. No costly sacrifices can please him, no abstrac- 
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tion of thought like that of the Eastern devotee, no move- 
ment of ritualistic machinery, no mystical introversion or 
working up of spiritual frames and exercises. ‘God is a 
Spirit [an intelligence], and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth’? (John iv. 24). This 
worship leads us outward in thought and spirit to God, and 
the more simple and direct the approach, the more satis- 
factory to God and to man. “Our Father who art in 
heaven”? (Matt. vi. 9), and “God be merciful to me a 
sinner” (Luke xviii. 13) are the loftiest models of sincere 
worship. 

The morality of religion is in its nature and principle the 
morality of philosophy. Human reason finds nothing more 
elementary or ultimate in duty than the “love” which “is 
the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10). But philosophy 
can only state the principle. In the presence of a personal 
God this principle becomes the divine law, proclaimed with 
the authority of the rightful Sovereign of the universe, and 
sustained with his infinite resources. What was before an 
abstract principle of obligation becomes now an expression 
of divine wisdom and will, and conformity to obligation 
becomes obedience to God. Men do not need so much the 
knowledge of duty as motives and persuasions to its per- 
formance; and the force of the Bible as promotive of good 
morals is not chiefly in the clearer precepts of duty and the 
higher principles which it embodies, but in its clearer pre- 
sentation of God as a moral Governor, who embodies in his 
own character the principles of righteousness, who holds 
men accountable for their conduct, and who will bring them 
into judgment. The great reformatory idea of the world is 
the idea of God as the Scriptures present it. It has force 
with the child who has first apprehended the fact that God 
sees him, and with the man in his maturity, who even in a 
life of sin has not been able to shake off the thought of God. 
It reaches men in the humblest spheres, in the secrets of 
their own hearts where questions of right and wrong are 
pondered, or sitting upon thrones in power and pride. The 
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handwriting from God arrests them in their confidence and 
restrains their impiety. If the sin and wretchedness of the 
world are ever cured, it will be by making men acquainted 
with God, and bringing their lives into harmony with him. 
This is the great object of revelation. The whole movement 
of God’s providence in the world has had this aim, to bless 
men with the knowledge of himself. 

The knowledge of God can never grow old or become 
ineffective to the human soul. Other ideas and philosophies 
will have their day. For a longer or shorter period they 
may hold the mind; but they are at length outgrown, and 
other expressions of truth take their place. The idea of God 
is the oldest ever given to human thought, and it is as fresh 
and vigorous to-day as when first apprehended by men. The 
great fact of the world is the fact that God ia, and the great 
thought of the world is the thought of God. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.! 


BY DR. H. VON HOLST, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY Of FREIBURG, 
GERMANY. 


LaDIgs AND GENTLEMEN,—A foreigner venturing to lecture 
before an American audience on the Irrepressille Conflict, — 
is not that “carrying owls to Athens”? Perhaps I would have 
no right to complain if that should have been your first 
thought when you learned on what sulject I proposed to ad- 
dress you. What I have but studied in dusty documents is 
with many of you achapter of your own life, of which no line 
can ever be obliterated from memory, because it has been 
written into your hearts with blood and with tears. Yet,as I 
have these last fifteen years devoted the best part of my time 

1 A Lecture delivered at Oberlin College Oct. 4, 1883. [This has heen care- 
fally written out by the distinguished author for the pages of the Bibliotheca 
Secra. — Eps.] 
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to the study of this question, it may not be presumptuous to 
suppose that, in the course of my researches, I may have come 
across some facts which have escaped your notice at the time 
and which it is essential to know if one is honestly desirous to 
judge correctly, i.e. justly, the men and the events of the past. 
And, at all events, I think that, without exposing myself to 
being accused of a lack of modesty, I could claim to be 
able to tell those younger members of my audience who 
lived through the days of the civil war in the nursery 
many important things about this pivotal question of their 
country’s history which would be more or less new to them. 
But however that be, I shall not attempt to do so. It is, on 
the contrary, my intention to speak about what I do not 
know myself, because that will not only be of greater interest 
and more profitable to you, but may also eventually lead to 
@ positive good result. This announcement may possibly 
appear to youa sheer absurdity, and yet I trust that ere I 
am done you will admit that I was right. 

You remember that William H. Seward was the father of 
the expression “ the irrepressible conflict,’ a phrase which, 
like a stroke of lightning, rent the dark clouds in twain, 
opening the eyes of thousands to the fact which the majority 
of statesmen and politicians had been so anxiously striving 
to conceal and cover up by their policy of ‘“ compromise.” 
But Seward himself was at that time far from grasping the 
import of his own declaration in its whole breadth and depth. 
The conflict between the North and the South really was an 
irrepressible one in the fullest sense of the word, simply 
because in the nineteenth century a wedlock between liberty 
and slavery is a contradiction in terms; but, with the excep- 
tion of the outright abolitionists nobody wholly grasped this 
fact, and éhey only felt it, but cannot be said to have fully 
understood it. When the catastrophe came, that is to say, 
when the stern facts had put the seal upon the assertion that 
the conflict was an irrepressible one, the same Seward, on his 
way to Washington to assume the duties of Secretary of 
State, assured Mr. Russell, the well-known English newspaper 
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correspondent, that within sixty days the seceded States 
would have been brought back into the Union. And how long 
was it before Abraham Lincoln, who had declared that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and with him the majority 
of the people of the northern States came to see that the 
Union could not be restored unless the cause of the irrepres- 
sible conflict was removed ! 

And did they see more clearly on the other side? By no 
means. The reasoning of John C. Calhoun, the very embodi- 
ment of the instincts of the slavocracy, is always shaped in 
this way : the Union is irretrievably lost unless Congress does 
this and that, and unless the people of the free States cease to 
do this and that. We have lived to see the truth of these 
assertions proved ; but what Calhoun wanted Congress and the 
people of the North to do were, in the strict sense of the word, 
impossibilities, and it was this that he failed to sce. ‘Stop 
agitation,’ was his simple but unfailing remedy. Agitation, 
however, could not be stopped unless the conflict was not an 
irrepressible one ; nay more, unless the people of both sec- 
tions could be convinced that it was not a reality, but existed 
only in their imagination ; for as long as free and democratic 
people believe — no matter whether this belief is well founded 
in fact or not— that there is something at work touching 
their vital interests, they will and must unceasingly labor to 
attain what to them seems a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. In spite of his unceasing peremptory demand to 
stop agitation, Calhoun could not close his eyes against this 
decisive and, one might say without exaggeration, self-evi- 
dent fact, and therefore he strained his subtile intellect and 
acute logic to their utmost capacity to demonstrate to the 
people of the North that slavery was “a good, a positive 
good,” with no other result than thereby to convince more 
and more people that it was an evil so terrible that there 
was and could be but one alternative — either to crush it, or 
to be crushed by it. 

Others followed in the wake of Calhoun with regard to this 
fandamental question. On the eve of the rebellion, to men- 
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tion but one instance, Alexander H. Stevens wrote to his 
brother Linton that the whole problem hinged upon the ques- 
tion whether slavery was sinful and immoral; if so the South 
was wrong, and, no matter what explanations and excuses 
she might hunt up, sooner or later she would be compelled 
to strike her flag. But though an honest and devoted Christ- 
ian, he was perfectly satisfied that it was not sinful and 
immoral, and therefore he clung to the last to the hope that 
the Union with slavery might and would be preserved, be- 
cause, like Calhoun, he failed to see that, even if he was 
right, that could be of no practical effect whatever unless he 
could make the people of the North view the subject in the 
same light. “ What is truth?” Pilate asked. Yes, what 
is truth? I do not deny that there is absolute truth, but 
finite man will never be able to tell what it is. What we call 
history is the slow march of mankind towards it; gradually 
and with frequent deviations they fight their way on in the 
right direction without ever reaching the goal. Moral truth 
as an active force among men is not an absolute, but a rela- 
tive thing, constantly developing with the general develop- 
ment of mankind, and therefore whatever is believed by 
a people to be a moral truth works in its history as such. 
Now here we see a people, upon the whole, of common 
origin, of a common history, living under institutions of the 
same character, geographically, economically and politically 
closely united, and yet differing almost toto coe/o about the 
moral character of a question which necessarily became 
every year more and more the determining element in abso- 
lutely every relation of importance in the life of a civilized 
people. This in itself made the conflict an irrepressible one, 
for no question could come up which was not, in some way 
or other, directly or indirectly connected with slavery, and so 
the two opposing convictions had to clash. The idea of 
harmonizing them could not be seriously entertained by any 
reflecting man, for by this time the veriest tyro was aware of 
the fact, which Calhoun had affirmed for twenty years or 
more, that the spirit of abolitionism would and must con- 
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stantly gain ground in the North, while, on the other side, 
the leading men of the South worked themselves pari passu 
into the belief that slavery was a positive good, and boldly 
and successfully raised the standard of slavery propagandism 
—that is to say, the moral convictions of the North and the 
South with regard to this question steadily and with increasing 
rapidity moved on in diverging lines, And yet the majority 
of the politicians and of the people would stick to the delusion 
that it was after all possible to nail the irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion fast to the misty heights of abstract truth, 
and to bridge over by legislation the chasms which yawned 
every day wider and wider under their feet. Every new 
attempt to accomplish this feat, which was beyond all human 
skill, because it went contrary to the laws of God and of 
nature, gave them the lie more directly and in a more strik- 
ing manner, but still their honest though mistaken patriotism 
and their high respect for legal rights and obligations drove 
them on to persist in their futile exertions even after the 
Hotspurs of the South had at last cut the Gordian knot. The 
irresistible logic of facts now pushed the people of the North 
on, step by step, until at last the emancipation proclamation 
cleared the ground for the sword to find the irrevocable solu- 
tion of the fearful problem. 
It is now universally acknowledged, not only in the North, 
but also in the South, that the solution is definite and irre- 
vocable, and even five years ago when I travelled in’ the 
southern States, I did not find a single person who, though 
not yielding a hair’s breadth with regard to the constitutional 
question, did not openly declare that for no consideration 
whatever would the South take back slavery. But in spite 
of all that, I am still to find the first man either North or 
South, with whom the fact that the conflict was an irrepressi- 
ble one is at best more than a half-understood truth. This 
may seem to you a bold, if not an absurd assertion, and yet 
I confidently undertake to prove it. And in doing sol go 
yet one step further, and maintain that it is as yet absolutely 
impossible fully to understand it, though one may know 
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enough of it to declare most positively that the time will 
come when it will be fully understood, and when it will be 
really proved to be a fact. 

Ere this can be done the history of slavery in the United 
States has to be written, and thus far not even the slightest 
attempt has been made to doit. You will not suspect me 
of the foolish vanity of claiming that 1 know this history. 1 
have told you that I wanted to speak about what I did not 
know, and here you have it. After having studied for 
fifteen years the history of the United States under their 
present Constitution, and principally the slavery question, I 
have to announce as one of the main results of my studies 
that I do not know the history of slavery in this republic, 
and that nobody else does. But I have learned enougl: about 
it to venture with the greatest possible assurance, the declara- 
tion that ere this history is really known and written in a 
satisfactory manner it is impossible fully to master the 
history of the slavery question, or, in other words, fully to 
understand that and why the conflict between the North and 
the South was an irrepressible one, which could be solved only 
by the sword. No further commentary of mine will be 
needed to make you see the difference between the history 
of slavery and the history of the slavery question, and you 
will admit that all the works known to you treat but of the 
latter, with only now and then some isolated or loosely con- 
nected facts gleaned from the former strewn in. And it is 
self-evident that as long as the history of the thing itself is 
not thoroughly known and understood, it is impossible fully 
to understand the part it has played as a subject of political 
controversy. 

The truth of this assertion will appear to you still more 
striking when I advance’ another step in my argument, 
calling your attention to the all-important fact that the slave- 
holding States lived in an irrepressible conflict within them- 
selves. The “ fiend” that finally succeeded in killing their 
peculiar institution, “ the accursed spirit of abolitionism,” — 
that is, of liberty, —did not only attack them from without, 
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bat it stalked in their legislative halls, sat on their judicial 
benches, warmed itself at éheir firesides, nestled in the very 
centre of their hearts. They could not hunt it ignominiously 
away; and if they could have done it they would rather have 
laid down their lives than do it. Whatever they did for 
slavery was a slap in their own faces and a cut into their 
own flesh. Was the union feeling in the South nothing but 
a sentimental emotion, only a clinging to recollections and 
traditions which once had been realities, but had now become 
empty shadows ; or had the slaveholding States, in spite of 
everything, continned to be living and organic members of 
this democratic republic? Had not they too issued the 
Declaration of Independence, with its self-evident truths? 
Had not they too fought the war of the Revolution, facing 
the hangman’s halter in case they were conquered? Had 
not they too had a hand in establishing this Constitution, in 
order to render the Union more perfect, and secure to them- 
selves and their posterity the blessings of liberty? Had not 
they too continued to maintain the principles of self-govern- 
ment? Were not they too genuine republicans? Was it 
not, then, an unavoidable consequence of all this, that 
every conflict generated by slavery necessarily was as much 
a conflict at home asa conflict with the North, though the 
people honestly and most thoroughly deceived themselves 
about it? ‘That is the tragical culmination in the fate of 
the slavocracy, that the higher they rear the temple of their 
peculiar institution, the more vigorously they undermine its 
foundations, because they act against their own interests, against 
their own principles, against the spirit of their own institu- 
tions. Not only the Union, but also the South, was a house 
divided against itself; and in the South not only the border 
States standing against the cotton States, the breeding States 
against the planting States, the slaveholders against the non- 
slaveholders, but the worst fire-eating southron could not 
help being a house divided in himself; the slaveholder and 
the southerner stood against the man and the American 
citizen, — nay, more, as a slaveholder and a southerner he 
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found himself entangled in an ever-tightening net of contra- 
dictions which admitted of no reconciliation. 

The South had early become fully aware of the fact that 
slavery was doomed, unless she succeeded in retaining the 
controlling influence in the councils of the Union. Every 
success of the slavocracy, however, was a Pyrrhus victory, 
proving more clearly that, in spite of the subserviency of 
northern politicians, this would at last become impossible, 
unless she could become a little more equal to the North in 
the increase of actual power, instead of seeing the distance 
between the two sections constantly widen. That, however, 
slavery rendered impossible, and if it had been possible, the 
interests of the slavocracy would have absolutely forbidden 
it. Slavery drove many a poor, but strong-limbed and stout- 
hearted man away from the South into the free States, while 
immigration shunned the South on account of slavery. The 
leading slaveholders talked a great deal about attracting immi- 
gration, and their wisest men — among them of course Calhoun 
—came to the conclusion that it would be simply suicide to 
doso. The South, while asserting, and honestly believing the 
mad assertion, that the economical ruin of the North would be 
complete and irretrievable if the South seceded, could not help 
seeing that her economical dependence upon the North grew 
every year greater, more humiliating, and more dangerous to 
the sway of the slavocracy. Her leading men again talked 
a great deal about establishing all sorts of industries in the 
slaveholding States. They proved entirely to their own 
satisfaction that it was an absolute necessity and the easiest 
thing in the world to do, because in every respect, the pre- 
tended cheapness of slave labor included, the advantage was 
on the side of the South; and year after year they passed 
formal resolutions that it should and would be done. The 
end of all that, however, was, that not only nothing at all 
came of it, because negro slavery proved to be incompatible 
with industrial pursuits on a larger scale, but also that again 
their best men—and among thein of course Calhoun— 
became convinced that these attempts, if persisted in and in 
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the least successful, must necessarily be destructive to the 
power of the slaveholders. Calhoun was one of the first 
men in the United Statea to see what a revolution would be 
worked in the economical relations of the whole civilized 
world by the introduction of railroads, and he went at once 
to work to secure to his section in the highest possible degree 
the advantages to be derived from this new means of com- 
municat:on. He calculated correctly ; for if the South did 
not move on in this respect with the rest of the world 
she would at once be distanced so much in the race for 
material power that the idea of maintaining her political 
suprercacy would be ridiculous. And yet the introduction of 
railroads was evidently much more suicidal than either the 
favoring of immigration or the establishment of factories. 
In consequence of her thin population, caused by the econom- 
ical nature of slave labor, the South could compete in this 
respect as little as in any other with the North; and yet she 
had to have railroads, because she could not suffer herself to 
be thrown out of the pale of the civilized world; while, on 
the other hand, isolation became more and more a question 
of life and death to the peculiar institution. Every year the 
necessity grew more and more pressing for the South to keep 
up with the onward march of mankind ; every year she fell 
farther back; every year she boasted louder of being the 
most civilized country of the world ;} every year she pressed 
1G. Fitzhugh of Virginia, said in 1857: ‘Twenty years ago the South had 
no thought — no opinion of her own. Then she stood behind all Christendom, 
admitted her social structure, her habits, her economy, and her industrial pur- 
suits to be wrong, deplored them as a necessity, and begged pardon for their 
existence. Now she is about to lead the thought and direct the practices of 
Christendom; for Christendom admits and sees that she has acted a silly and 
suicidal part in abolishing African slavery — the South a wise and prudent one 
in retaining it. .... In any view of the subject southern thought and southern 
example must rule the world. The South has acted wisely and prudently ; acted 
according to the almost universal usage of civilized mankind and the injunc- 
tions of the Bible, and she is about to gather her reward for so doing. She 
flourishes like the bay tree, whilst Europe starves, and she is as remarkable for 
her exemption from crime as her freedom from poverty..... Slavery educates, 
refines, and moralizes the masses by separating them from each other, and bring- 


ing them into constant interccurse with masters of superior minds, information 
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tighter to her bosom the reptile that fed upon her vitals.? 
Calhoun had expected to find a powerful ally in steam, and 
what he got was a scorciied hand. Steam pushed on the 
North at lightning rate, and carried into the South not 
power and wealth, but the spirit of the age, and that was the 
spirit of abolitionism. The longing and screaming for steam 
gradually changed into a longing and screaming for the 
resumption of the African slave-trade.4 Congo negroes were 


and morality..... Slavery is necessary as an educational institution, and is 
worth ten times all the common schools of the North. Such common schools 
teach only (!) uncommonly bad morals, and prepare their inmates to graduate 
in the penitentiary, as the statistics of crime at the North abundantly prove.” 

1 The Southern Literary Messenger wrote : “ An abolitionist is any man who 
docs not love slavery for its own sake, as a divine institution ; who dues not 
worship it as the corner-stone of civil liberty ; who does not adore it as the only 
possible social condition on which a permanent republican government can be 
erected ; and who does not, in his inmost soul, desire to see it extended and per- 
petuated over the whole earth, as a means of human reformation, second in dig- 
nity, importance, and sacredness alone to the Christian religion. Ie who does 
not love African slavery with this love is an abolitionist.” And the Atlanta 
Confederacy declared in January 1860: “ We regard every man in our midst an 
enemy to the institutions of the South who does not boldly declare that he or 
she believes African slavery to be a social, moral, and political blessing. Any 
person holding other than these sentiments, whether born at the South or North, 
is unsound, and should be requested to leave the country.” 

2 When secession had become an accomplished fact, and the Confederate States 
were anxious to gain the sympathy and good-will of Europe, they branded the 
assertion, that the idea of reintroducing the African slave-trade had ever been 
seriously entertained, as a base and absolutely unfounded calumny. That was 
a bold, barefuced perversion of historical truth which must be exposed without 
mercy, for it concerns a question second in importance to none in the whole his» 
tory of slavery in the United States. In the fourth and fifth volume of my 
Constitutional and Political History of the United States, I shall prove this 
by documentary evidence which I] trust will put this once controverted ques- 
tion forever to rest. Here I can adduce but one testimony, which states the 
facts quite correctly. In a letter from Savannah, Georgia, dated April 27, 1859, 
it is said: “ At the present time it is undoubtedly true that a large majority of 
the people arc opposed to the measure, and not a few bitterly. The people of 
the interior, planters of the up-country, the old settlers, who accept and are 
satisfied with the present state of things, and practically regard their slaves as 
part of their families, dread the agitation, and are pretty well united in sentiment. 
.-.- But, on the other hand, it must be acknowladged that the policy of reopen- 
ing the slave-trade has been adopted by determined and persevering men; it is 
the Young America spirit of the South. And in forming a judgment as to the 
course of public opinion on this grave question, one must take into account that 
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to be the lever with which the South was to be thrown with 
one jerk over the yawning gulf which separated her from the 
rest of the civilized world.! She saw that her fate was sealed 
if she could not again stand abreast with the North among 
the great nations of the earth; and the only means at her 
disposal to regain her former position was the very thing 
which had clogged her feet, only in its most aggravated form. 
Her most radical sons commenced to blaspheme, declaring 
in the highest tones that the time would come, and was near 
at hand, when the world would see that the only possille 
foundation of true liberty was slavery ;? and at the same time 


the advocates of the slave-trade, although a minority, are young, ambitious, and 
anscrupulous.”’ To this I can for the present only add that they steadily gained 
ground, and had, on the eve of the rebellion, become powerful enough in some 
of the southern States to try whether they might risk to cry down the conser- 
Vatives with terroristic denunciations. 

1T. A. Lyles, of South Carolina, declared in 1856: ‘“ Now I admit, with all 

frankness and cardor, that the non-slavcholding States are in all or nearly all 
the great industrial pursuits of the age greatly in advance of the slaveholding 
States; but J must, with the same frankness and candor, deny the allegation 
that the cause is to be found in the local laws, customs, or institutions of either; 
bat that they are to be traced unerringly to the constitution, laws, and policy of 
the general government. Am I asked to point them ont? J do so by referring 
toone only ; there may be others, and no doubt arc; but the clause in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Jaws and policy made conformable thereto, 
prohibiting the African slave-tradc in the year 1808, is to my rind so manifestly 
the immediate and great cause, that I will content myself with a tew reflections 
in regard to it.” And L. W. Spratt of South Carolina, in a report to the 
Southern Commercial Convention in Montgomery, May 1858, said: ‘“‘ Another 
great want of the South is labor. .... That, when it |labor! offers profit, will 
attract abundant capital, and with abundant labor therefore, enterprise will take 
new lines of action, and there is a firm assurance that the South will take a range 
of varied culture unsurpassed by any other country of the world. The foreign 
slave-trade will give us that abundant labor.” 

3 The Rev. Thomas Stringfellow, D.D., of Culpepper County, Virginia, said 
in his work, Slavery, its Origin, Nature, and History: ‘“ Either liberty or civ- 
ilization, or both, must die when the world is subjected to the control of their 
[the abolitionists] leading principle of ‘freedom and equality’ among men.” 
T have been astonished, that so far as J know, none of the learned and well-read 
southern gentlemen who held such views has ever called attention to the inter- 
esting fact that J. J. Rousseau the great oracle and infallible apostle of all the 
radical sects of the first French Revolution, comes very nearly to the same concla- 
sion as to liberty, though, as he correctly states at the end of his argument, he has 
before proved slavery to be, under all circumstances, unjust. He says: “In 
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they bitterly complained that the very citadels of slavery, as 
Charleston, became every year more and more infected and 
infested with the spirit of abolitionism, in spite of anything 
they could do. 

Thus the South was madly hurled around ina whirlpool 
of contradictions, and deeper and deeper engulfed in its 
boiling and poisoning waters by every exertion to extricate 
herself. And all this was not the result of the short-sighted- 
ness or perversity of her political leaders, but the logical 
consequence of the one fact that slavery had been made the 


Greece the people did everything themselves they had to do. They were con- 
stantly assembled on the public place, lived in a mild climate, and were not 
hungry ; slaves worked for them ; their [the people’s] great business was liberty. 
If one has not the same advantages, how can one maintain the same right? 
Your climate is severer, and in consequence you have more wants ; six months 
in the year one cannot be for any length of time on the public place; your 
husky voices cannot make themselves hcard in the open air, you are more after 
prosperty than after liberty, and fear slavery less than misery. Low! Can liberty 
maintain ttself only with the help of slavery? Very possible. The two extremes 
touch each other. Everything that is not in nature has its inconveniences, and civil 
socicty more than anything else. TZhere are such unfortunate situations tn which 
one’s own liberty can be maintained only at the expense of the liberty of other people, 
and in which the citizen is not perfectly free, unless the slave is absolutely slave. Such 
was the situation of Sparta. You modern nations have no slaves, but you are 
yourselves slaves; you pay for the liberty of the slaves with your own. You may 
claim that as a praiseworthy distinction ; J see in tt more weakness than humanity.” 
It is true, if the slavucracy had adduced the authority of Rousseau, its adver- 
saries might have shown by another quotation from the Contrat Social to what 
abominable absurdities the acutest reasoning is apt to lead, which absolutely 
and on principle pays no attention to facts, starting abstract logic on a mad race 
from arbitrary and delusive premises. Let us see what becomes of religious 
liberty at the hands of the man whose starting-point is the absolute independence, 
i.e. the sovereignty of the individual. ‘‘ Thus there is a purely civil creed which 
the sovereign has to determine upon, not, it is true, exactly as principles of his 
religion, but as convictions of sociability (sociabilité), without which it is im- 
possible to be a good citizen. Without being able to oblige anybody to believe 
' in them, he can banish everybody from the State who does not believe in them ; he can 
banish him not as a godless, but as an unsociable one, as one who is incapable 
of honestly loving the laws and justice, and, in case of need, of sacrificing his life 
to his duty. Everybody who, after the public recognition of these principles, 
acts as if he did not believe in them, shall be punished with death ; he has com- 
mitted the greatest of all crimes, he has lied before the laws.” According to 
Rousseau the immortality of the soul must be one of the principles of this 
*‘ purely civil creed,” which is an absolute requirement 0° “ sociability.” 
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corner-stone of the economical, social, and political life of 
democratic republics, indissolubly and organically united in 
one great commonwealth with real democracies. 

And now let me ask you, How much of all this has thus 
far been proved? lam sure you will answer unanimously, 
Nothing, or next to nothing. And I am bold enough to 
assert that I have collected sufficient materials not by any 
means to furnish the proofs, but to satisfy every clear-sighted 
and impartial man that all this can be proved, and that it 
must be proved, ere the nature and the history of the irre- 
pressible conflict can be fully understood. To do so in the 
way it ought to be done is the work of many a laborious life- 
time. But that is no reason to leave it undone. TITere is a 
broad field for the young scholars of the United States; and 
whosoever undertakes to till it in the right spirit will be 
amply rewarded, and, as the saying was in the French Revo- 
lution, will have deserved well of his country. Take up any 
question you like; there are dozens at your choice, — the 
history of the non-slaveholders, of landed property, of educa- 
tion, of political and other literature, of migration, of polit- 
ical ideas, of the influence of railroads upon slavery in the 
slaveholding States, and so forth,— anything you like, but 
do commence to work out the history of slavery, no matter at 
what point you begin. 

If it should prove to have been my good fortune to sink 
into but one mind in this audience a grain which is to ger- 
minate, and sooner or later ripen into a literary fruit of the 
kind indicated, I shall be richly rewarded; and I trust you 
will graciously grant absolution to the authorities of Oberlin 
College for having invited me to address you, and to me for 
having accepted the invitation. 
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ARTICLE III. 


HEREDITY AND DEPRAVITY. 


BY STUART PHELPS, PH.D., LATE PROFESSOR IN SMITH COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON, MABS. 


[Notr. — It is due to the author of this article to state the fact that 
the undersigned has been accustomed for several years to interchange 
with him criticisms and revisions of work in preparation for the press, 
each editing the work of the other. The present article was found among 
his manuscripts, in a form adapted only to delivery in the lecture-room 
in the Theological Seminary at Andover. To adapt it to the pages of a 
Review, it needed some rhetorical changes, and the elimination of a few 
paragraphs chiefly of an illustrative character. In making the requisite 
alterations, no other liberty has been taken than that which he had been 
wont to authorize. The materials and the general structure of the article 
have not been disturbed ; and it needs hardly to be said that the philo- 
sophical opinions advanced are his own. — AUSTIN PHELPS]. 


‘‘ THE churches teaclr,” 80 runs the Augsburg Confession, 
“that after the fall of Adam all men propagated according to 
ordinary generation are born with sin; that is, without the 
fear of God, without trust in God, and with concupiscence ; 
and that this disease or original depravity is truly sin, 
damning and bringing eternal death upon those who are not 
regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit.’ 

“ Christians,” teaches the Formula Concordiae, “ ought to 
regard that hereditary disease by which the whole nature of 
man i3 corrupted as a specially dreadful sin; and, indeed, as 
the first principle and source of all other sin.” 

“‘ By this sin,’”’ declares the Confession of English Protes- 
tantism, “they fell from their original righteousness and 
communion with God, and so became dead in sin and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of the soul and body. 
They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was 
imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity descending from them by 
ordinary generation.” 
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‘“‘ All moral qualities,’ writes a modern physician, “ are 
transmissible from parent to child; with this important 
addition, that in the case of vicious tendencies or habits the 
simple practice of the parent becomes the passion, the mania, 
the all but irresistible impulse of the child.” Yet the pro- 
fessor of golden speech tells us that ‘“ moral chaos began 
with the idea of transmissible responsibility.” 

These quotations from ecclesiastical authorities on the one 
side, and from medical authorities on the other, suggest the 
theme of the present article, viz. The Relation of Heredity 
asa Principle in Psychology to Depravity as a Doctrine in 
Theology. 

Historically we have had a twcefold development of that 
which is really a single principle. Christian theology, start- 
ing with a doctrine of original sin, invented the principle of 
impatation to defend that doctrine. Its process was con- 
structive and its results arbitrary. The common sense of 
mankind was recognized at some points and ignored at others. 
Psychology was allowed to testify only when its testimony 
made for the predetermined verdict. The discussion is 
among the commonplaces of theological history. One reads 
it with feelings both of admiration and of sadness —of ad- 
miration for the ingenious logic of some of the world’s 
master-minds, and for the intrepid honesty which sought 
logical consistency in the debris of shattered instincts and 
the darkness of clouded intuitions; yet with sadness at 
the waste of force in reasoning which perverted fact and 
contradicted consciousness. 

From the theological standpoint the doctrine is now re- 
garded either as “ a fundamental doctrine of all religion,” or 
as a fossil exhumed from buried ages, according to the school 
of thought which the believer represents. From the popular 
standpoint it is regarded as a technicality of dogmatism with 
which the masses of men have no concern, and which, if it 
must be discussed at all, should be relegated to the theological 
lecture-room. The common conscience does not respond to 
it, for the common sense cannot believe it. Popular interest 
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in it, therefore, even as a question in theology, is well-nigh 
obsolete. Let a preacher experiment with it, and he arouses 
no interest but that of curiosity or of oppugnation. Even the 
vocabulary of the controversy will fall upon ignorant ears. 
One might nearly as well use in the pulpit the hieroglyphics 
of the turf as the once revered technicalities of theology in 
the discussion of “ original sin.”? Practically, in its ancient 
forms of statement, the doctrine of inherited depravity is a 
dead issue. <A wise preacher will ignore it, as he would any 
other relic of the schools which live thought has outgrown 
or outworn. 

Yet, by the side of this theological departure, another 
principle has been slowly evolving, — rather, the same prin- 
ciple in an entirely different environment, and with very 
diverse theological sequences. Essentially physiological, it 
has grown to its present proportions with that calm indif- 
ference to theological corollaries which has always charac- 
terized medical science. Never has an experienced physician 
lived who did not see the inheritance by the child of the 
physical qualities of its progenitors. A doctrine of heredity 
has been, from Galen downward, an axiom of medical theory. 
One would as soon think of wasting time in a refutation of 
the solar theory of “ Brother Jasper,” as in demonstration 
of the fact, always and everywhere patent, of physical hered- 
ity. Who except the statisticians and the victims are now 
interested enough either to prove or to question it, in the 
inheritance of red hair, or a sixth finger, or a drawling 
speech, or a consumptive diathesis? These natural events 
disturb us no more than the growth of a rosebud froma 
rosebush, or of an apple from an apple-graft. 

But the principle puts on a new phase when we talk of an 
inherited soul, of a birthday gift of the elements of character. 
What would Calvin have thought, if he had been told that 
under the law of chances the fact that he was a divine re- 
nowned the world over was -proof that the chances were 
twenty-eight in the hundred that he sprang from illustrious 
parentage ; and that a modern psychological insurance com 
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pany would take the risks on the literary fame of his brothers 
and sisters at thirty-six in the hundred; of his children, at 
for'y in the hundred; and that, furthermore, they would 
reckon the chances of fame to his grandfather at twenty, to 
his uncle at forty, to his nephew at four, to his grandson at 
sixteen, to his great grandfather at four, to his grand-uncle 
at four, and to his first cousin at eight, in the hundred; 
while his unfortunate great grandson must wait in vain for 
even the one hundredth chance for a place on the scroll of 
famous men. Marvellous indeed is the science of modern 
statistics in its showing of this law of heredity and the laws 
related thereto. The whvule problem of free-will is still 
shivering in the cold grasp of the tabular mathematics of 
crime. And now even the realm of personali‘y is invaded. 
Poets and statesmen are foretold before birth, as one would 
speculate upon the progress of blooded horses. 

Yet only the statistical part of this science is distinctively 
modern. We must go back to Aristotle, and heyond him to 
the Laws of Manu, for the first statement of psychical inheri- 
tance. The ancient Hebrew, in quoting his familiar proverb 
of the sour grapes and the children’s teeth, meant by it so 
much more and so radically other than inherited nerves, that 
the rebuke and warning of the prophet became necessary to 
his moral training. It would be instructive to trace the 
growth of the principle of psychical heredity from the first 
fortuitous observations of it, to its vague generalizations, 
through curious theological contortions, straightened out by 
the common sense of prophetic proverbs, till we reach its 
modern formulation in scientific psychology. But we must 
be content here with results only. 

Modern psychology teaches a doctrine of heredity which, 
coming from the realm of psycho-pliysics, assumes as estab- 
lished the following principles, viz. 

1. The principle of epigenesis is accepted as proved, 
except in one school of dogmatic theology. This principle, 

first formulated by Wolff in his Theoria Generationis, holds 


that the whole being of man, body and soul alike, is originated 
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in or at the time of the act of generation. Over against this 
is the theory, so much used and abused in theology, that in 
the production of the new individual there is only an un- 
folding, an “evolution,” in the original sense of the term. 
Speaking of embryonic men, Maupertius says: ‘‘ They are 
only little statues enclosed one within another, like those 
works of the lathe in which the carver shows his skill with 
the chisel by making a hundred boxes shut up one within 
another.’ This doctrine of the pre-existence of germs 
modern science has thrown aside, regardless of the conse- 
quences to creeds and confessions. The theology which now 
builds itself upon a doctrine of evolution as contrasted with 
epigenesis is unscientific because untrue to facts which science 
holds as proved beyond reasonable doubt. 

2. Admitting this origination of the new being in genera- 
tion, psycho-physics claims and proves that there are well- 
defined principles of physical inheritance. Science long ago 
abandoned the attempt to prove heredity; it busies itself 
now only with the exceptions to the law. Any statement of 
details of law at this point would be in advance of actual dis- 
covery. But Ribot is very safe when he asserts as general 
principles that specific characteristics are always transmitted 
both in the lower animal and in man; that the characteristics 
of the race and of the variety are also hereditary ; and that 
purely individual characteristics are often transmitted. 

In further subdivision we are taught that heredity mani- 
fests itself in three forms. The direct form is that in which 
the offspring develops the peculiarities of the parent, as where 
a child resembles father or mother in features, in form, in 
involuntary motions. The reversional form, or atavism, is 
that in which a leap is made over one or more generations 
and then a suspended characteristic reappears, as where the 
stammering of a father omits his child and appears again 
in his grandchild. We are told that atavism occurs in the 
silkworm after the lapse of a hundred generations. Indirect 
heredity subsists between individuals and their ancestors in 
an indirect line; as between nephew and uncle. But this 
seems to be but a modification of atavism. 
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In the simplest of English the principle amounts to this: 
that we all receive our bodies, with all their peculiarities of 
form and tendency, from our parents. The apparent excep- 
tions are coming into line under the common law so rapidly 
now that we may feel perfect confidence in the establishment 
of physical heredity as a universal principle. Our bodily 
organism, then, though not strictly pre-existent, takes on its 
individuality as an ancestral inheritance. 

3. To this modern science adds a third principle: that the 
characteristics of the soul are also either wholly, or in part, 
an inheritance. We are brought up here very suddenly 
acainst the question of the soul’s relation to the body. We 
have four theories to choose from, of the embryology of the 
soul. 

Of these, one is that the first progenitor of the race con- 
tained in his own being the germs of all souls through the 
long line of his posterity to its end. The entire human 
race existed in him, to be in the lapse of the ages drawn 
out, generation after generation, like the apartments of a 
telescope of indefinite length. This theory —traducianism, 
80 called—is as ingenious as its sequence is atrocious. 
Its theologic outcome is to add to our already sufficiently 
weighted consciousness of guilt, by piling upon it the accumu- 
lations of depravity in the ancestral line back to its begin- 
ning. But it is a theory which hardly deserves, and surely 
does not receive, a respectful hearing from modern embry- 
ology. This science does not give to it the dignity of serious 
discussion. 

A second theory, equally extreme and cqually repugnant 
to the common sense of men, is that no such thing as a soul 
exists to be accounted for; that when we have explained 
the origin of the bodily organism, the mission of science in 
the matter is ended. For, what is thought but molecular 

action? What is character but the arrangement and concate- 
nation of cells? This materialism underlies the psychology 
of Herbert Spencer and his school, and is distinctly avowed 
by Haeckel and Maudesley. We can safely leave its rcfuta- 
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tion to its own admissions. It is one of those speculations 
in philosophy which act the scorpion in the circle of fire. 

Passing over these two theories, extreme to absurdity, we 
find two others which are more moderate. One of these 
holds that the soul begins to exist with the body, and from 
the body derives all its determinations to action: hence that 
thie soul 7s what the bodily organism makes it. This reduces 
itself of course ultimately to the theory that all the charac- 
teristics of the soul are inherited, because determined by an 
inherited organism. This theory appears in three forms: 
in that of an agnostic dualism, soul and body being recog- 
nized as distinct substances, yet with no attempt to explain 
the introduction of the soul into the body; in that of a 
theistic dualism, which resorts to a special creation or emana- 
tion to account for the presence of the characterless unit of 
psychical force, to be determined in its nature by the physical 
influence; and again in the form of an agnostic monism, 
which, as in Clifford’s theory of ** mind-stuff,”’ considers both 
soul and body as forms of the same mysterious substance, 
and thus virtually involves the generation of the soul as well 
as the body. The first or second of these forms is held by 
more than one fatalistic theologian. The third is probably 
the theory of Bain, who seems to resolve will-power into an 
ultimate mechanism of nerve action. 

A fourth theory holds that the soul begins to exist with 
the body, but that it has to some extent at least its own 
independent qualities. This might be denominated a theory 
of modified spontaneity. “ The facts of physical heredity,” 
says Wundt, “ make it highly probable that, could we reach 
the initial point of the individual life, we should find there 
an independent germ of personality which cannot be deter- 
mined from without, inasmuch as it precedes all external 
determination.” This theory, in a more or less definite 
form, is substantially held by Ulrici, Lotze, Calderwood, 
James, and many others. -But the whole question of physi- 
cal heredity as a part of psychology, is so novel that, onc may 
search in vain many even recent publications in this depart- 
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ment to find positive expressions of opinion on the subject. 
Many seem unwilling to accept inevitable corollaries from 
their own premises. Some protest aguinst the doctrine of 
absolute inheritance, yet defend that of spontaneity only 
negatively. Intuitional psychology has yet before it the 
task of formulating a doctrine of the embryology of the soul 
which shall cover all the discovered facts of science and yet 
be true to the universal facts of consciousness. It is far 
easier to criticise *“‘ germ ” and “ gemmule ”’ theories than to 
provide a substitute less open to objection. May it not be 
that we reach here, as at so many other points of psychologi- 
cal research, very early in our investigation, the great mystery 
of an expressed thought of God? 

The present state of pronounced opinion on this subject 
involves either expressly or by implication the following 
conclusions, viz. that neither anthropology nor metaphysics 
has yet proved the fact of absolute inheritance, or the 
absurdity of partial spontaneity ; that the tendency of the 
investigation is to discover new difficulties in the way of the 
explanation of the soul’s individuality on the hypothesis of 
absolute inheritance; yet, on the other hand, that the meta- 
physics of spontaneity has not been satisfactorily justified by 
the facts of evolution. We may say, then, that the theory of 
Wondt is supported by the facts so far as they are known ; 
but that the theory needs further investigation and adjust- 
ment. If we admit this theory as defensible, we must admit 
that spontaneity can be only partial ; for the facts of psychical 
inheritance are sufficiently numerous to be roughly classified 
into principles. 

Physical heredity involves the inheritance of all those 
original qualities, capacities, predispositions of the soul which 
are in their nature determined directly by the physical organ- 
ism. This is, of course, pre-eminently true of the feclings. 
Inherited antipathies and ambitions are too well-known to 
need illustration. Love, hate, courage, fear, gentleness, 
cruelty, avarice — the catalogue of inherited feelings is co- 

extensive with the range of sensibility. It may seem an 
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extravagant statement, but common observation will sustain 
it, that all the determinations of feeling which characterize 
infantile being are direct or indirect inheritances. 

So also may original tendencies of thought and opinion be 
an ancestral gift. Are there not men whose children, apart 
from all appreciable force cf education and the atmosphere 
of home, must by sheer force of inherited tendency start on 
their thought-life as sceptics in their drift, if not in pro- 
nounced opinion? When every molecule in the paternal brain 
bears the shape of a point of interrogation, it would border 
on the miraculous if we should find the exclamation sign of 
faith in the brain-cells of the child. A wise teacher will take 
courage from the secondary results of his work in the off- 
spring of his pupils. To the third and fourth generation he 
may trace the results of his fidelity. 

President Bascom is right in his assertion that the more 
purely volitional an act is, the less is the probability of its 
being transmissible. At any point along the line of succes- 
sion will-power may claim its independence and refuse to 
take on the thought of another. The determinist who dis- 
cusses heredity will only wind about himself the more closely 
as he proceeds the bonds which strangle his individuality. 
But the believer in the autocracy of the power which is 
fashioned in the image of its Maker will be thronged with 
evidences of unique, independent, creative power in each and 
every soul. Heredity stops when it has asserted that the 
sensibilities which move the will may be themselves deter- 
mined by the impulse of a nervous centre which is inherited. 
Beneath those sensibilities and above them is the regal power 
which determines itself and decrees character. 

Leaving cut of the question all metaphysical principles, 
settled and unsettled alike, the psychological doctrine of 
heredity may be summed up in six general principles. First, 
the bodily organism in its original structure is an absolute 
inheritance, in its generic and specific or racial determina- 
tions ; and also with all reasonable probability in its indi- 
vidual characteristics. Secondly, the theory of a limited spon- 
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taneity in the individual soul has so far withstood all attacks, 
and still holds its own as the most reasonable and adequate 
explanation of the facts. Thirdly, yet the soul inherits all 
those original characteristics which are naturally determined 
by the inherited bodily organism. It thus inherits all its 
“instinctive” predispositions in feeling. Fourthly, the soul 
inherits also many, perhaps all, of its original tendencies in 
thought. Fifthly, heredity cannot explain the origin of those 
elements of character which are the direct results of pure 
volition. Sixthly, we derive, therefore, the principle that 
responsibility for character is limited to those qualities of 
the soul which are undetermined by this immense inheritance 
and are the products of intelligent volition. 

Such is in brief the outline of a doctrine which is only just 
beginning to work its way into our standerd treatises on 
psychology. It is beyond the purpose of the present discus- 
sion to treat of the very vital part which this doctrine must 
play in all future theories of instinct, of intuition, and of the 
origin of knowledge. Practically it must revolutionize the 
whole study of the original constitution of the human mind. 
But the present object limits the discussion to the relation 
of the doctrine of heredity to a single theological tenet. 
With that relation in view, the general principle has been 
presented at some length, that it may be fairly before us as 
the basis of theological reasoning. 

Yet in approaching its theological bearings one feels as 
those modern critics of logic do, who complain of the syllo- 
gism because, indeed, it adds nothing new to the premises ! 
With the facts admitted, is not the conclusion self-evident ? 
Psychology as thus developed vindicates triumphantly the old 
Greek anthropology in Christian doctrine, as against the 
later Latin discussions of the same principles. 

As thus developed modern psychology, through its doctrine 
of heredity would reduce to absurdity any and every hypothe- 
818 of pre-natal sin. This it does by its denial of pre-natal 
existence. If any utterance claiming the authority of inspi- 
ration teaches that all men, or any man, personally sinned 
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in Adam — teaches it not in figure of speech which may 
mean anything or nothing, but in sober fact with which the 
common sense of men has to do —all that this psychology 
has to say in response is: “So much the worse for the 
authority of such inspirations.’ Upon the common sense 
of men that theory was always an outrage, and psychology 
only echoes the decision of common sense in pronouncing it 
absurd as a scientific hypothesis. Consciousness in all men 
protests against it as an insult. Conscience the most morbid 
has failed to discover justification of it in its own vagaries. 
The instinct of justice in every man revolts from its preten- 
sions. Indignant will denounces it as treasonable to the 
rights of character. Wrought into a system of dogmatics it 
produces moral chaos, deadens sensibility to right and wrong, 
and confuses reason hopelessly. It removes theology sum- 
marily from the list of rational beliefs. Even mysticism, 
which can cover the deformity of almost any self-contradic- 
tion, fails to shield this from deserved contempt. Saintli- 
ness of character in its believers docs not protect it from 
the shafts of ridicule. It comes back to us to-day only as 
one of those curiosities in which theology, like other sciences, 
has indulged itself by contortions of reason which wise men 
mourn over and sceptics laugh at. To all this testimony of 
the common conscience and common sense embryology lends 
the dignity of an inductive science to whose conclusions the 
interpreters of the inspired word must give attention. 

Further, psychology through its doctrine of heredity, teaches 
that there is no such thing asa transmitted depravity of will. 
On this point Clement and Origen were better psychologists 
than Augustine and Calvin. It is marvellous that this form 
of determinism, so far-reaching and so fatal in its conse- 
quences, shonld have become so thoroughly ingrained in our 
traditional theology. The genius of Abelard gave the title 
Sic et Non to his collection of the self-contradictions of 
the fathers. The time has come for the modern critic to pro- 
claim the Sic et Non of the modern schoolmen, by disclosing 
their monstrous syncretism of necessity and freedom. 
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“ An inherited depravity of the will’’ must mean one of two 
things. It means either no will at all, or else a will doomed 
by a creative Power which cannot in any human sense of the 
word be called just. Inherited defects in nerves, in lungs, 
in liver, we can understand and reason avout. We can 
admit them and account for them without stultifying our 
moral sense. Dut if I am to be held responsible for an 
inherited quality of will which * disables it to all good,” I 
must appeal from the justice of the Creatur to the superior 

_ Justice of the creature. Man’s whole moral nature must be 
reconstructed before such a doctrine can stand the test even of 
the instincts of a child. Here again psychology comes to 
the support of common sense, by proving that there is no 
inheritance of a de‘ermined will-power. It teaches us that 
the power which was made to be supreme in the inner soul 
ts supreme. The ancestral sins of a thousand generations 
have not emasculated its strength or directly tarnished its 
purity. Cyril only uttered the dictum of consciousness when 
he said: “ There is no kind of souls that are either sinful or 
righteous by nature”; and the authority of consciousness is 
now seconded by the repetition of the truth as an inference 
of physical science. 

The modern scientist renders an unconscious service to 
theology by his theories of persistence of force and conserva- 
tion of energy. These are, only in materialized, forms the 
standard Christian doctrines of divine immutability and 
divine omnipresence. The scientist seems equally uncon- 
scious of the alliance he offers to theology in the point 
how under discussion. For the heredity of the physical 
organism, with its results in psychical disposition, aids us 
to a true interpretation of the churchly doctrine of depravity. 
That is to say, psychology teaches with irresistible emphasis 
the doctrine of the inheritance of depraved conditions of 
body and depraved tendencies of mind. What is this but 
the old Greek doctrine of the corruption of the odua and of 
the yuy7, as taught by the Alexandrine school? The fact 


is established beyond reasonable dispute that, while there is 
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no pre-natal sin, and no inherited depravity of will, still there 
is a positive inheritance of many, perhaps most, of the ele- 
ments which underlie character. The human will stands 
in‘act in its royalty, the image in miniature of the self- 
determining First Cause ; but beside and around and under 
it we find a “raw material”’ of character —a natural dispo- 
sition of soul upon which the will-power must work, and with 
which it must often enter into deadly conflict for supremacy. 
Thus, and only thus, character must grow. 

A rational theory cf cthics therefore places that raw material 
outside of the sphere of personal responsibility. The will has 
not created it, but has found it. The man is born to it; he 
is no more responsivle for it than for the color of his eyes. 
For its depraved condition he is no more accountable than 
for a club-foot or a diseased heart. Psychology, more humane 
and more just than some types of theology have been, traces 
the responsibility not forward to the growing man, but back- 
ward to dead parents and grandparents, to a forgotten or 
unknown ancestry, to rivers, mountains, tempcratures, acck 
dents of location, and revolutions of government—to anything 
and everything in the ancestral and historic line and in 
material nature which has coacted in the formation and the 
conformation of the individual man. WHe starts in life the 
resultant of innumerable forces, yet supreme over them all. 
He begins to be as both subject and sovereign — subject it 
he wills to yield, sovereign if he wills to rule. He must be 
what he wills to be, no other, no better, no worse. 

Things minute and seemingly insignificant, as well as 
things vast and potent, enter into the making of a man. 
The long, sharp nose of his grandfather may make to him, 
or rather in him, all the difference between success and 
failure in his career as amerchant. The width of his father’s 
forehead may make him a statesman or a hod-carrier. The 
pulsation of his mother’s blood may drive him into the church 
or into the grog shop. The character of a certain gentleman 
was once described as a cross between the traditions of the 
Reformed church and New Jersey apple-jack. 
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We do not scruple to relieve the mau from responsibility 
for this raw material of character, when illustrated in small 
things and on a narrow scale; but he is no more responsible 
by the tests of psychological science when that material 
appears on a grand scale and in things sublime and sacred. 
At both extremes and all along the line between these cle- 
ments of character are ours by no choice of our own until 
we will to make them such. The bare existence of them 
involves no sin on our part. Sin may lie back of them in 
our ancestral history, but it stops short of the point at which 
a new individual begins to be. From that point onward it 
may be misfortune, not sin, till the will-power of the new 
being adopts them as its own superior in the growth of char- 
acter. Heredity thus explains depravity, so far as any 
product of a free being admits of explanation; but heredity 
isnot depravity. Psychology reasserts and proves the facts 
which theology has sometimes ignored. 

Involved in what has been already said is a further prin- 

ciple which the history of theological opinion has by no 
means exalted to the place claimcd for it in the Christian 
Scriptures. It is that the inheritance of good, as well as of 
evil, tendencies is the birthright of the human soul. Herein 
psychology is more philosophical than theology has been. It 
does not stop with the dark side of the picture. Theology 
has often claimed that both vicious tendencies and vice itself 
are transmitted from father to child. It has been self- 
deceived by its use of the phrase “ vicious tendencies” and 
its equivalents. It has understood the phrase to mean not 
only tendencies fo vice, but tendencies of vice as well. 
Vice has been lodged at the beginning as well as at the 
end. Meanwhile theology has often been silent as to the 
double working of the principle of transmission. The in- 
heritance of virtuous tendencies has been overlooked, if not 
denied. Psychology has recognized the phenomenal facts in 
both directions, and has thus preserved the equilibrium of 
science. 

Psychology, therefore, authorizes us to teach not, indeed, 
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in the New Testament, the separate books, which were not so 
much sub judice as to origin, author, or age, have been exam- 
ined more with reference to their positive contents and 
doctrinal teachings, and their investigation has assumed 
more of an exegetical character. As biblical theology, 
which is an historical branch in the family of theological 
sciences, secks among other things to understand the various 
books in the light of the age in which they were written, it 
must everywhere endeavor to draw this historical background 
in as vivid and faithful colors as possible. And it is from this 
standpoint that the history of New Testament times (Neu- 
testamentliche Zeitgeschichte), which has for its object the 
delineation of the New Testament age in its religious, politi- 
cal, and social aspects, has proved such a thankful auxiliary 
to the study of the Gospels and the Epistles. While as yet 
we have no larger English work on this subject to compare 
with the magnificent German treatises of Schiirer, Hausrath, 
and others, yet a good deal of the solid metal brought to the 
light by such investigators has been used with profit in the 
volumes of Dean Stanley, Farrar, Geixie, and others.! In these 
works has been collected from the history of Christ’s time 
and of the centuries preceding it whatever could contri- 
bute to make clear the days in which Christ moved upon 
earth. History, profane and sacred — Josephus among the 
Jews ; Polybius, Strabo, Plutarch, and Dio Cassius among the 
Greeks ; Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus among the Latins; Philo 
and the Alexandrian school ; Targum, Midrash, and Talmud ; 
the Apocrypha and the apocalypses,— in short, all the literary 
connecting links between the Old and the New Testaments 
have been made to do good ancillary service to the theology 
of the New Testament; and in this way the three centuries 
between Malachi and Matthew, which former generations of 
theologians were apt to regard as barren and unproductive as 
far as biblical investigation was concerned, have offered a 
harvest well worth gathering; and the literary remains of 


1 A good example of what can be done in this line can be seen in Delitzech’s 
Artiein Life, recently translated by Dr. B. Pick. 
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that period, many of which were frequently regarded merely as 
literary curiosities, have secured a new dignity and worth. 
As to many important points the NewTestament history can 
find a satisfactory explanation only when regarded in the sur- 
roundings of time and circumstances, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is the doctrinal position of the Jews in Christ’s 
day, especially the Messianic hopes entertained by his con- 
temporaries. Pharisaism, which was really the orthodox 
Jewish theology of the times, was not the theology of Moses 
and the prophets. The views which we hear from the lips 
of those who conversed and disputed with Christ are nota 
normal and natural development from the basis of pre- 
Christian revelation. The spiritual leacers in Israel no 
longer speak the words and reflect the spirit of a Moses, a 
David, or an Isaiah ; their doctrines are untheocratic and un- 
biblical. This thesis scarcely needs as proof a reference to the 
repeated declarations of Christ to this effect. Christ opposed 
the teachers of the Jews because they had departed from the 
revealed truth. And this departure from revelation did not 
consist merely or chiefly in theological odds and ends, cr in 
exegetical eccentricities that practically would do no harm, 
but rather in fundamental principles and cardinal points, — 
the very life-blood of the Jewish church was poisoned. The 
central doctrine of the theocracy, namely the kingdom of God 
upon earth, had been emptied of the deep spiritual meaning 
assigned to it by the prophets of old, and in its place had heen 
put the human figment and folly of a temporal and carnal 
kingdom, and a Messiah whose pcwer would be in the strength 
of hisarm. Not akingdom of grace, but a kingdom of power 
and supremacy; not a Messiah to save from the wrath of 
God, but a Messiah to save from the sword and rule of the 
enemies, were the centre of Israel’s hope in the days of 
Christ’s earthly pilgrimage. And not feeling the need of a 
Saviour for their sins, they taught an anthropology that ad- 
mitted the possibility of securing righteousness through one’s 
own exertion. The apostle Paul, himself formerly an ardent 
Pharisee, knew well what he was doing when he maintained 
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that this theology taught an id/a dixavoourn, to be secured by 
épya tov vouov (Rom. iii. 27; x. 8,5). And when John 
the Baptist, and still more Christ, began to preach of a 
muorevey and & peTavoety as a necessary condition of citizen- 
ship in the kingdom of God, and also emphasized, as did the 
prophets and psalmists of old, the anthropological and soterio- 
logical principles of human depravity and divine grace herein 
presupposed, the religion of the day could only feel disap- 
pointed and express its dissent. It had as little understanding 
for this as it had for such grand prophecies as that of the 
suffering servant of the Lord in Isaiah xl.-lxvi. And that 
a people who had so far departed from the landmarks of 
their fathers, and had become unfaithful to their high calling 
as the chosen people of God, should, when the Promised One 
really appeared as he had been predicted, reject him, is not 
surprising. They had learned to entertain false hopes of the 
Messianic future; and when the true Messiah came, they 
Knew him not. 

This is the state of affairs which we find when the star of 
Bethlehem arose; and New Testament theology must answer 
the question, How came this to beso? The genesis of the 
theology of the Jews in the New Testament is a real historical 
problem. That these radical deviations and departures from 
those books which professedly were, if not the sole source of 
religious beliefs, at least one source, and the regulative rule 
for the other tradition, were not spasmodic or the work of 
a night, will be evident to every student of human nature and 
of religious systems. They were manifestly the result of a 
historical development that covers decades and even centu- 
ries. And from the fact that not only the leaders of the 
people, but also the people themselves, rejected Christ, it is 
plain that these false Messianic views were not the result of 
wild speculation or mere theories of the schools, but were 
rather a part of the popular and settled faith of the people. 
A mere stet pro ratione voluntas will not explain this phenom- 
enon; and upon its explanation depends for New Testa- 
ment students the full appreciation of the standpoint taken 
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by the opposition to Christ, and negatively, at least, of his 
position over against his adversaries. It would not be a 
dificult matter to show that frequently the words and argu- 
ments of Christ, as was quite natural, received shape and 
form from the peculiar views of his opponents. 

The existence of this deep chasm between Christ, the 
prophets, and revealed truth on the one hand, and the ortho- 
dox theology of the Jews on the other, is all the more 
remarkable when we remember that but a few centuries 
before the Jewish communion had heen re-established by the 
vealous Ezra on the historical foundation of the theocracy, 
namely, the law. Among the remnant that returned in the 
second Exodus the sunremacy of the law in the whole 
spiritual life of the people had been enforced with a vigor 
and a rigor never before dreamed of. Deutsch, in his Literary 
Rewains (p. 12), says: “From a reckless, godless, lawless 
people, they returned transformed into a band of Puritans.” 
With the written code of revelation at their command, with 
the sad fate of their disobedient fathers to warn and check, 
with the systematic study of the law and the prophets, with 
the regular reading of these books according to the Purshioth 
and the Haphtaroth, with the * hedge” which the fathers of 
the Mishna were building around the law, it would have 
seemed but natural that the religious development of the 
people should be a normal one, and that when the fulness of 
time had arrived they should have the lessons of the law and 
of history sufficiently well learned to reccive and welcome him 
who was che realization of the dearest hopes of every true 
Israelite. The very opposite, however, of this took place. 
In the years that intervened between the cessation of proph- 
ecy and its revival in John the Baptist, a biblical and 
theocratic Israel had developed into a rabbinical and tal- 
mudical Israel, with its vain hopes and false expectations. 

This being the case, it is very evident where we must look 
for the birth of these errors. Even if we did not possess any 
historical documents to cover the events of the Persian, 


Syrian, Maccabean, and Roman supremacy over Israel, it 
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could with good reasons be concluded, from what has been 
already stated, that the three centuries immediately preceding 
the birth of Christ must be the ground out of which this false 
theology sprung. There must have been agencies at work in 
the political and religious life of Israel that were sufficiently 
powerful to rob the people of their faith. The vicissitudes 
of the nation in this period must have been of such a charac 
ter as to blind them to the true meaning of the word of God, 
and permit the hopes and fears of the hour to substitute 
therefor carnal wishes and selfish expectations. Here is 
where we must seek an answer to this historical problem as 
to the genesis of Jewish errors; and this examination will 
show that these do not, as it were, hang suspended on 
nothing, but have an historical background and admit of a 
rational explanation. 

In order to learn what were the views entertained by 
pre-Christian Judaism, it will be necessary to look into the 
literature we still possess from those days. For we have no 
history of the Messianic ideas of the Jews written by one of 
their number, but must collect our information from every 
available source, and from the data thus secured judge as to 
the how and why. Naturally a beginning will be made with 
the best known class of literature from that period, namely, 
the Apocrypha of the Septuagint and of the Vulgate. But 
here we are doomed to disappointinent. Instead of finding 
here a rich storehouse of information on this point, we learn 
but little in reference to the matter in question. The Mes- 
siah and the Messianic kingdom do not form the burden of 
apocryphal wisdom. While the elements of religious disin- 
tegration are already apparent, and the germs of many errors 
can be detected, which the contemporaries of Christ have 
developed in their fullest form,—as e.g. when the opus 
operatum idea finds advocates in Tobit! and elsewhere, — yet 
what would seem the cardinal feature of Jewish theology, 
the Messiah and his rule, is scarcely noticed. Beside the 


1 Cf. Bissell. The Apocrypha, p. 119. It is a significant fact that the LXX 
sometimes translates the word 3% by éAenuoctyn. 
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hope for a return of the scattered Israelites (Baruch iv. 36- 
31; v. 0-9; 2 Mace. ii. 18), of a conversion of the heathen 
(Tobit xiii. 11-18; xiv. 6-7), and of an everlasting duration 
of the Jewish nation (Sirach xxxvii. 20; xliv. 13), there is 
only a brief mention made of the everlasting kingdom of 
David (Sirach xlvii. 11; 1 Macc. ii. 57).! Just how to 
explain this silence is not an easy matter. The majority of 
critics are inclined to think that at the time thesc books were 
written the Jews had ceased to feel the need of a personal 
Messiah.2 This is not improbable, especially when we re- 
member, what will be clearer farther on, that in many of the 
books of those days the complexion of the author’s time had 
a great influence upon the character and the contents of his 
work, especially in reference to the Messianic hopes; that 
the necessities and prayers of the hour had a determining 
influence on*the character which these expectations assumed. 
Besides, the almost purely intellectual, literary, and historical 
character of the Apocrypha would exclude to some extent 
ideas that were more exclusively theological. The almost 
entire absence of such Messianic hopes in these books teaches 
at least the negative lesson that the grand prophecies of the 
evangelists of the Old Testament concernin’g a suffering and 
merciful Servant of God had been well nigh forgotten ; while 
the few notices they do offer only go to show that the same 
spirit which exercises absolute sway over the Jews in Christ's 
day had already begun to rule. 

Nor will an appeal to the legal literature in Targum, 
Talmud, and Midrash find many reliable results for the solu- 
tion of our problem. Christian theologians in former times 
were very diligent in drawing from these sources whatever 
seemed to favor Christianity and Christian theology. The 
Horae of Lightfoot and Schéttchen are rich storehouses in 


1 The passage 1 Macc. xiv. 41, which the reformers and later commentators 
interpreted as referring to the Messiah, will not bear this explanation. The 
omission of the article before zpopfrny is decisive on this point. Cf. on the 
whole matter, Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 196 sqq. 

2 Cf. Bissell, l.c. p. 47 f. 
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this regard.! But the critical researches of later investi- 
gators have shown that the views as expressed in these works 
are but of little value for the determination of the status con- 
troversiae in the day of Christ, and for the elucidation of the 
history of Jewish theology in that period. Not that these 
works contain no references to the Messiah and his kingdom 
(although this feature is by no means as prominent as might 
be expected); for that this is the case, and that the views 
are not without some harmony and system, is apparent from 
that most valuable work of the recently deceased Dr. Fer- 
dinand Weber, published by Professor Delitzsch and Dr. 
Schnedermann, entitled System der altsynagogalen Palas- 
tinischen Theologie aus Targum, Midrasch, und Talmud 
(chap. xxii., xxiii., Leipzig, 1880). But the great difficulty 
lies in determining the age of these works. That their final 
codification is post-Christian is acknowledged by Jewish and 
Christian scholars, however much they may differ in deciding 
the exact date. What portion of them, however, can be 
regarded as pre-Christian at least in sentiment, if not in 
words, and what portion can thus be regarded as being the 
reflex of ante-Christian Judaism, or as having an influence 
on the beliefs of those days? Here is the debatable ground. 
Even in reference to the older Targums — that of Onkelos 
on the Pentateuch and that of Jonathan on the Prophets — 
the question as to pre-Christian roots and post-Christian 
aftergrowth is still, and probably will remain for many years, 
under discussion. And in regard to Midrash and Talmud - 
the douut is still more doubtful. Careful criticism will have 
to subscribe to what Drummond says (p. 159): “It is evident 
that even the earliest Targums can no longer be appealed to 


1 Of the latter work, Schiirer, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, p. 563, 
says that it is a work of eminent learning, but throughout inspired by the 
endeavor to turn the Rabbis into Christian theologians. Even the doctrine 
of the communicatio idiomatum is proved from rabbinical works. An examina 
tion of Schottchen shows that Schiircr speaks the truth. Other and similar 
works, such as Eisenmerger’s Entdecktes Judenthum, are still more open to 
this charge. 
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as direct witnesses to Jewish belief in the time of Christ,”’ 
and apply this to Talmud and Midrash also.! 

Entirely different, however, will be the results when we 
begin to examine the philosophical and apocalyptic literature 
of pre-Christian Judaism. Here we have solid ground, and 
can reach tangible results, especially when we approach the 
apocalypses. This is such a peculiar and interesting class 
of literary productions that it is almost a wonder that they 
have remained comparatively a ¢erra incognita to the majority 
of American theologians. There seems to be a sting in the 
name, and the word “ apocalyptical”’ in English has become 
almost synonymous with false, or at least with doubtful; 
and anything that bears the name of apocalyptical is thought 
inconsistent with words of sound faith, as these deal with fact, 
and not with fiction. Yet it is only ignorance or prejudice 
that can judge thus. Even though the Jewish apocalypses 
contain not one item that can be regarded as an historical fact, 
yet they are not on that account either to be neglected or 
despised. Homer contains little or nothing that is history ; 
yet the Iliad and the Odyssey are of acknowledged importance 
for the appreciation of the Greek geniusand nationality. Thus, 
too, with these apocalypses. They owe their existence to the 
spirit of post-exilic Judaism, and to the course of the history 
of the chosen people in the days when the voice of prophecy 
was hushed in the land. The spirit and contents of these 
works reflect with the fidelity of a mirror the hopes and fears, 
the longings.and desires, the teachings and the doctrines—in 
short, the inner and spiritual life — of the people. It is gene- 
rally regarded as reliable history that the principle of legalism 
which Ezra had so powerfully implanted in Israel was the 


i The views entertained by some scholars decades ago that the Messianic long- 
ings had died out in Israel, and were mechanically revived by the agitation 
eaused by Christ’s ministration, need be mentioned only as a matter of history. 
The mere fact that in the Shemone Fsre, or the eighteen thanksgivines which 
every Israelite was commanded to repeat three times everyday, the very first Ba- 
racha contains a prayer for ]°"FIN 5X3, a last or second (Moses being the first) 
d-:liverer, shows that these hopes belonged to the daily spiritual food of the pious 
Israelite. Cf. Weber, l.c. p. 333, and Schiirer, p. 564 sq. 
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cynosure of all eyes and hearts in the land, and that in the 
period of Heiligherrschaft, as Ewald calls it, the ideal of the 
people’s ambition and endeavors was to attain the holiness 
(righteousness) of outward observance of the official legal 
code. This is the truth, but not the whole truth, as is evi- 
dent from the Judaism of the New Testament. The study 
of the law could satisfy the head, but not the heart, and, 
moreover, the problems of the present were such as no 
rabbi with his legal wisdom could solve. The terrors of the 
Persian, Syrian, and Roman rule, especially the demoniacal 
lunacy of Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), when compared with 
the promises given of old, were but little adapted to make 
the Israelite zealous in his trust in God and in the law which 
was proclaimed as the sure road to future glory. The Jews 
knew that they were the chosen people of God, and that God 
had promised, in terms too plain to be misunderstood, that 
if this people would observe the law faithfully they should 
inherit all the glories of this world. But the reality seemed 
to smite this promise in the face. In Enoch ciii. 11, 12 the 
faithful complain, ** We hoped to be the head, and became 
the tail; we labored exceedingly, and did not gain by our 
labors ; we became food for the sinners, and the unrighteous 
have made their yoke heavy for us. Those who hated us and 
those who beat us became our rulers; and we bent our neck 
to our haters, and they did not pity us.’ The questions 
suggested by the difference between the ideal and the real, 
between the promise and the inheritance, had to be answered; 
and this the exclusive study of the law could not do. Hence 
we find, side by side with the legal literature and comple- 
mentary to it, a rich stream of apocalyptic writings, which 
reveal to us a side of the people and an important element 
in the growth of the Judaism found in the New Testament, 
especially the Messianic hopes. The questions of the day 
suggested the character and contents of these apocalypses. 
They are apologetic and exhortative. They declare, even at 
times with an oath, that the arm of the Lord has not become 
weak ; that his promises are not forgotten; but that, on the 


ee 
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contrary, he is preparing terrible punishment for those who 
depart from his commandments, who injure his people ; 
and they exhort the faithful to hope, declaring that the 
golden age is very soon to be inaugurated, and that then 
the wicked will be punished and the faithful receive their 
reward. Such being the general features of these writings, 
their contents are naturally of an eschatological character. 
The pseudo-prophets, who can find no comfort in the bitter 
realities of the present, direct their readers to the hopes of 
the future. For them the mim c>‘»—ji.e., according to the 
technical definition of Jewish theology, the present world, 
the preparatory days of the theocracy —is about to draw to 
anend, and the xn o>is, with its Messianic glories, is then 
tobe commenced. The prediction of this speedy deliverance 
and the inauguration of the Messianic rule thus form the 
main substance of apocalyptic literature, everything else 
being directly or indirectly subservient to the chief aim, as, 
eg. when Enoch discusses the laws of nature, their divine 
origin and government, and the apocalypse of Baruch and 
4Ezra the doctrine of original sin. 

These productions are peculiar compositions. Their most 
striking feature is the enigmatical form of presentation. 
Everything is put in symbolical, figurative language ; persons 
are represented as animals; their different attitudes towards 
God and his laws, by tameness and rapacity. Everything was 
avoided that could give a positive clew as to author, time, or 
events referred to, especially those just then occurring ; so 
that only those who were initiated in the spirit of the authors 
and their co-religionists could understand the references and 
object of the work. The peculiar hiding of names and dates 
—possibly as much to be attributed to necessity as to choice, 
at least in the most important cases—is the cause of the 
difficulty in understanding and arranging these productions 
chronologically. The contents embrace a series of succinct 
revelations, and thus differ from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, which are often unchronologically arranged. And 
to give authority to these piae fraudes they are put into the 
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mouths of old heroes of faith, and are usually sent out into 
the world as productions of these fathers. We thus have 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, the Ascensio Isaiae, 
- the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 4 Ezra.1 Of course it would 
be in vain to seek in these productious a systematic and dog- 
matic discussion of theological topics. They are not com- 
pendiums of Jewish dogmatics. The writers have an eye 
only for the people’s present -wants, and their thoughts circle 
around the pivot of Israel’s future greatness. Whatever 
bears on this subject is introduced and discussed, and the 
theology of the Old Testament is important only in so far as 
it subserves this purpose. 

It is in these works that the hearts of the patient and 
suffering faithful pour out their innermost desires and hopes, 
and these seem, at least as much as any other, to have formed 
the spiritual meat and drink of those who were anxivuusly 
scanning the horizon for the first dawn of the day of peace 
and the first signs of the coming reign of happiness. It is 
not without significance that none of the so-called apocryphas 
have been quoted by the New Testament writers, or seem 
to have had any influence on what they say or how they say 
it; but that, on the other hand, there is at least one direct 
quotation of an apocryphal book, namely, in Jude 14, from 
Enoch i. 9. Not that thereby any inspiration was assiened 
to this or a- similar production; but it simply shows how 
well-known their contents were. It is here principally, then, 
that we find those data which. furnish the historical foothold 
for the unbiblical Messianic views entertained by Christ’s 
contemporaries, and a glance at two or three of the most 
important of the literary remains of this period will prove 
profitable and instructive. 

1 This whole matter is treated tn extenso in the writer’s translation of the Book 
of Enoch (Andover, 1882), Special Introduction, p. 12 ff. The existence and 
authority among the Jews, and later among the early Christians, of such works 
18 one of the strangest phenomena in the history of religion. It seems almost 
that the Jesuitic principle that the end justifies the means was not without 


advocates in those days. Whatever the psychological and moral explanation of 
the influence of these fabrications may be, certain it is this influence was great. 
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Pursuing the historical method, we shall undoubtedly have 
first tu take into consideration the oldest portions of the 
Sibylline Books. For of the twelve books (written in Ho- 
meric hexameters, and occupying in Friedlieb’s edition one 
hundred and fourteen pages of Greek text, each containing 
forty lines) that compose the present collection, only the 
third book, and not even all of that, can with anything 
like critical certainty be ascribed to a pre-Christian and 
Jewish source. When Judaism in the cosmopolitan city of 
Alexandria learned of the Gentile pseudo-prophetesses, and 
of the authority and influence their utterances had gained 
for themselves in the course of time, it did not scruple to 
adopt the fabrication of sibyllistic vaticinations for its prose- 
lyting purposes. While Philo sought by allegorical interpre- 
tation to smooth the rough edges of the law, and make it 
palatable for his Grecian readers, others found in the Sibyl 
a welcome medium to give authoritative antiquity to the 
contents of their sacred writings. 

Investigation with marked unanimity has pronounced Book 
m. 97-907 the oldest portion of the sibylline collection,! of 
which the natural subdivisions are 97-294; 295-488; 489- 
807. The Messianic kingdom, rather than the person of 
the Messiah, forms the burden of these predictions. The 
prophetess places herself at the head of historical times, 
looking back to the events of the hervic and mythological 
ages as things that are passed, blending with this narrative 
accounts from the biblical records, and gliding almost imper- 
ceptibly into a prophetic tone when pronouncing the burden 
of all apocalyptic prophecies, viz. the tribulations of the 
present and the glories of the future. By a strange incon- 
sistency, but probably as a bait for Gentile readers, the 
lables about the quarrels of Jupiter and his brothers with the 
Titans are affixed to an account of the tower of Babel and 
the confusion of tongues. This remarkable mixture of 


' The investigations and results of Bleek are generally regarded as satisfactory 
scholars ; at least no later examination has seriously modified his conclusions. 
portion under consideration was written between 160 and 140 B.o. 
Vou. XLL No. 162. 35 
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heathen fable and divine truth prepares the way for the chief 
or prophetic portion of the book. Beginning with line 161 
the future fate of Israel in the historical development of the 
Oriental nations is prophetically depicted. True to the 
Jewish spirit of the time, and also of the time of the New 
Testament, the author sees in the Israel of glory only the 
people as a body politic, outwardly organized and governed 
as the nations around them, bound together only by the ties 
of race and of nationality. The theocratic principle as such — 
occupies no prominence and scarcely any position in the 
sibyllistic theological ideas. Their relation to God and their 
obedience to the law (246 and 285) are evidently regarded 
ouly as means by which the people hope to attain a high 
rank among the nations of the earth. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, which shall take place when “a seventh 
kingdom over which an Egyptian king of Hellenic descent 
shall rule”? (192 f.; cf. 607) shall arise (this is of course 
Ptolemy VII. Physkon, 145-117 B.c.), then Israel’s time 
shall have arrived. ‘‘ Then the nation of the mighty God 
will again become powerful, who will be leaders to life for 
all mortals”’ (195 f.). Toward the close this Messianic age 
is described more fully, especially from line 652 to 794. The 
sibyl prophesies that God will then send a king from the 
East (am 7eXioo) who will put an end to wars on the whole 
earth, who will destroy certain ones, but keep his promises 
to others. But this he will not do from his own will, but 
according to the command of the great God. The people of 
God will then be loaded with riches, with gold and silver : 
the earth and the sea will send forth their wealth. On seeing 
this the kings of the earth will assemble against him and his 
country, but only to their own destruction. They desire to 
destroy the house of the great God (i.e. the temple at Jeru- 
salem) and the faithful; they offer sacrifices to false gods 
around the city. While thus engaged the mighty voice of 
God will speak to them, and all will be destroyed by the 
hand of the Everlasting. Fiery swords fall from heaven; 
burning torches appear; and the earth and the sea are dis- 
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turbed by the hand of the Almighty; and the Erebus, the 
dark, will appear. The crevices in the rocks will be filled 
with dead bodies; blood will flow from the rocks; and all 
the powerful enemies of the new kingdom will fall to the 
ground, because they have not acknowledged the law. God 
will judge them by fire and the sword and great waters. 
Brimstone will fall from heaven, and hail will descend, 
and death will destroy also all quadrupeds. Then first will 
the ungodly begin to know the everlasting God, and will 
lament exceedingly. They will then bathe themselves in 
blood, and the earth will drink in the blood of the slain. 
After the removal of the wickcd by the judgment of the 
sword, the reign of peace for the children of God commences 
(line 702 ff.). They will all assemble around the temple of 
God in peace, thankful for their lot to the just Judge. 
There will then be no war, for the Everlasting is their aid. 
The islands of the ocean (i.e. the heathen nations) will then 
say : ‘* Up, let us all fall down on the earth, and worship the 
Everlasting King, God the Most High and Great; Ict us send 
to the temple ; let us all consider the law of the Most High 
God. For it is best for us all to fall down and worship. 
But we had departed from the ways of the Everlasting, and 
had honored the works of our hands.” 

After a brief interruption, the author continues (743) by say- 
ing that then the earth will yield abundantly of all kinds of 
fruit, and all species of animals will be plenty ; fountains will 
flow with milk, and the cities will be filled with good things. 
Then, too, all the kings will be friends, and the Everlasting God 
will govern all mankind accerding to one law. He will then 
establish an everlasting kingdom (BaowAnioy eis aiwvas) for 
all men, and all men will become God-fearing, and will bring 
presents and frankincense to the liouse of God ; it will be the 
only house in which worship will be held, and all mortals 
will call it the temple of God (vnov Geoto). The prophiets 
will then put away the sword. God will dwell on Zion, and 
there will be universal peace. 

Lines 86-92 of this book are a somewhat younger portion, 
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the contents pointing to the date of the joint tyranny of 
Anthony and Cleopatra over Egypt. The prophetess says 
(46-50): “And then when Rome shall govern Egypt also, and 
rule with it, then the greatest of kingdoms, that of the Ever- 
lasting King, will appear on the earth and a holy king (dyvos 
avaf) will appear who will govern all the lands for all times, 
as the times pass.’ With the aid of older prophecies this 
latter one is easily understood. The Everlasting King is un- 
doubtedly God himself, who will establish his kingdom, while 
the holy king who will govern it, is the Messiah, the deputy 
of God. 

We hv.ve quoted at this length from the sibylline vaticina- 
tions, bscause this description of the Messianic era is 
thorougiily characteristic. Compared with the vision3 of an 
Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, Daniel and the other scers, how great 
has been the fall in Isracl’s soul! And is it surprising that 
a nation whose literary representatives can speak such words, 
and which has been thus trained and educated in such 
dreamy air-castles, should in the days of Christ prove such a 
stubborn and rebellious people when brought back eye to eye 
once more with prophetic truth and itsfulfilment? For these 
Jewish oracles were not an isolated instance ; and a compari- 
son of one or two more will make the point very plain. 

The history, divisions, date, etc. of the Book of Enoch 
need not be discussed here, since all these questions have 
been considered at great length in the new translation of 
Enoch already mentioned. It will suffice our purpose to men- 
tion summarily the leading Messianic views expressed in the 
different parts of the work. In its present shape the book is 
a conglomerate of at least three different elements, written by 
three different authors at different times. The oldest and 
largest, though theologically considered not the most impor- 
tant, is contained in chapters 1-87 and 72-105. Internal 
evidence points to the fact that it was written shortly before 
the death of Judas Maccabaeus, 160 B.c.; and since it owes its 
birth to the excitement of that ever memorable struggle of 
conservative and law-abiding Judaism for national, and espe- 
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cially religious freedom, it everywhere breathes the spirit of 
war and rumors of war. It is written from the standpoint of 
the Chasidim party, i.e. the pious party of patriots who fought 
under the banners of the sons of the Modin priest for their 
law and their God. Antiochus Epiphanes, unlike the later 
Roman conquerors, who permitted the individuality of the 
variegated complex of nationalities that obeyed their behest 
to remain undisturbed as long as the reality of Roman sway 
was not thereby endangered, attempted in his blind Oriental 
zeal to enforce a formal submission or effect an annihilation. 
Antiochus’s command to commit to the flames all the existing 
copies of the sacred volumes was an index to his character. 
In the midst of this struggle the groundwork of Enoch 
appeared, as a manifesto to the band of zealots, urging them 
on to steadfastness, and promising them a speedy and grand 
deliverance. The writer, who can find but little comfort in 
the present, points to the hopes of the future, and these he 
portrays in the manner common to apocalyptic works. In 
terms of glowing rhetoric he depicts Israel's deliverance from 
her trouble, the subjugation of her enemies, and the un- 
dreamed-of glories of the Messianic sway. This is to come 
hot by the natural development of events, but by a special and 
powerful interference of Jehovah. Just when the encinies 
imagine themselves most secure and most sure of God's little 
band, their destruction overtakes them. The Lord comes to 
the rescue of the persecuted faithful. The hosts of heaven 
and the powers of nature alike contribute to this great revolu- 
tion. From Azazel, the chief of fallen angels, down to the 
meanest enemy of God’s children, all the sinners shall endure 
terriule punishments. Then the sway of the righteous shall 
begin. The character of this sway is chiefly political — the 
kingdom is of this world— and only subordinately and subser- 
Vently religious. The establishment of a universal recog- 
hition of Jehovah, with Jerusalem asa central seat of worship, 
is a factor in this future rule, apparently only because thereby 
Istael’s glory will become more glorious. The fundamental 
idea in this whole pseudo-prophecy is, then, the future tempo- 
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ral glory of Israel brought about by the intervention of their 
God. After the establishment of this new order of things, 
God, so to say, again returns to his retirement, and leaves 
the government in the hands of the Messiah, who only now 
appears on the stage, having taken no part in the organization 
of the new kingdom. He is one of the people (90, 87), not 
a messenger from on high, not of divine nature or power. 
He grows out from among the re-established faithful, and, 
characteristically, he is distinguished from his fellows only by 
superior strength and power. He is really only primus inter 
pares, and in his hand the rule of this kingdom, which is to 
abide forever, is placed. In chapter 105 the Messiah is 
called the Son of God, but evidently only in the sense in which 
the Israelites are called the children of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. He is the child of God xar’ éEoynp. 

Deeper in contents and more systematic in presentation 
is the second part of the Book of noch, embracing chapters 
387-71, and called by the writer himself The Book of Para- 
bles. It evidently at one time existed as a separate collec- 
tion of prophecies, attributed tothe seventh from Adam, and 
was later incorporated into the other work. Its character, 
tone, tendency, and object are almost radically different from 
those in the groundwork. It does not find the people 
threatened by sword and conflagration ; the subtler weapons 
of religious indifference, or even of outspoken atheism, in 
the circles of the aristocratic leaders, threaten to leaven the 
whole mass of people and to be productive of dire results. 
The rulers of Israel are not theocratic in heart, but rely upon 
their own wisdom and power. Historically these and other 
features point to the fact that the political heads of the people 
are the representatives of the Hellenistic movement which 
threatened to destroy Israel’s individuality. Herod and his 
family, those monsters from the alien house of Esau, were 
the recognized leaders of this movement, although the last 
of the Asmoneans had also been culpable in this respect. 
And against this direful school of thought, their theology 
and their morals, the Parables of Enoch are directed; they 
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expose the godless character of the heathenish innovations 
in the people’s faith, and prophesy the speedy exaltation of 
the despised few, who walked in the paths their fathers trod. 
In no apocalyptic work do the people of God appear so dis- 
tinctly as an exclusive and united band. They are again 
and again called “ the congregation of the righteous.” As 
the dangers that threaten Israel are almost exclusively of an 
intellectual, and hence doctrinal, and of a moral character, the 
deliverance of the true Israel shall correspond to these evils. 
The gencral, more transcendental, way of thinking displayed 
throughout these parables is shown expressly in this connee- 
tion where God does not, as in the first part, come to the 
relief personally, but sends his messenger the Messiah. 
This idea, the deliverance of the people from their false 
wisdom through the Messiah, is the distinctive feature of this 
book, and thus has dictated the characteristics that mark the 
Messiah’s person and work. He must be the wisest of the 
wise. This is secured by attributing to him an eternal pre- 
existence. In the forty-sixth chapter we find this plainly and 
distinctly taught, and o1ly here in all apocalyptic literature 
is the Messiah pictured as superhuman or pre-existent. 
Here we find the highest idea of a Messiah that an uninspired 
mind ever produced. To enforce the wisdom he has to im- 
part, he is endowed also with great power. Those who have 
abused their high positions to lead the people astray will 
have meted out to them the punishments their deeds have 
merited. For the Messiah, the wise leader of the faithful, is 
also the just judge of the unrighteous. After this latter 
function has been performed, he establishes the promised 
kingdom. Jerusalem again is the centre, and the pcople’s 
glory shall be a temporal supremacy. This latter, however, 
is not so distinctively emphasized here as in other portions of 
Enoch. For the blessings of his kingdom are more of an 
ethical character, including even the blissful state of sinless- 
ness. Naturally this latter is not to be taken in the deep 
sense of the New Testament, just as little as words like 
Stxasoovvn, Edmis, wiotts, and the like, when found in the 
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Apocrypha or other writings, express what Paul or Peter 
mean by them. But throughout, tlie author of the Parables 
remains a Jew, writing with the prejudices and carnal hopes 
of pharisaism.} 

Entirely different in outward forin, but in many respects 
similar in thought to the Parables of Enoch, are the so-called 
Yrarpot Saropavros. The eighteen odes bearing this name 
are the only productions of a lyrical character from this 
period. Their entirely Jewish origin and character is already 
apparent from the mould into which they are cast. Like the 
Psalms-of the Old Testament, these imitations are a poetry 
of thought, and not of form. No effort is made at a metrical 
system, but a sucessful paralellismus membrorum is carried 
out. Here, too, the contents point with sufficient clearness 
to the historical background ; and this again goes far to ex- 
plain the general character and tendency, as well as the 
eschatological and Messianic views of the composition. The 
sad fate that had befallen Israel and the many calamities of 
the people who had aright toexpect the special protection of 
Jeliovah’s almighty hand, were again the inspiring motive 
that guided the heart and the pen of the poet. But in this 
case the misfortunes came not from the East, but from the 
West. The Psalms narrate that after Isracl had been 
governed by unrighteous rulers (referring to the Syrian 
sovereigns) they had welcomed the conqueror of Syria with 
these words: ‘Thy path is longed for; come hither, enter 
in peace’; and the stranger entered, like a father into the _ 
house of his children (viii. 15, 20). This welcome is 
auswered by outrageous conduct. He destroys the walls 
with a battering-ram (ii. 1; viii. 21); the city is full of 
heathen, who even ascend to the altar of the Lord without 
removing their shoes (ii. 2); the noblest men in Israel are 
destroyed, and the blood of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
flows like the blood of uncleanness (viii. 28). The author 
then fully identifies the heathen conqueror (xii. 18-14) by 


1 For full particulars on all these points we must refer those interested to the 
Introduction and Notes of the Andover edition of Enoch. 
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stating that he took captive the young men, the old men, 
and the children, and took them to the West; but “the 
dragon” who took Jerusalem was slain near the mountains of 
Egypt, on the ocean, and “ none was there who buried him” 
(ii, 29-31). These statements point directly to Pompey’s 
conquest of Jerusalem and his treatment of the Jews 60 B.c., 
as described by Josephus and Tacitus. As Pompey’s igno- 
minious death is recorded, these Psalms cannot have been 
written before his death. They must, therefore, have been 
composed shortly after 48 B.c. 

The spirit of these hymns throughout is the same that we 
discover in the religious representations of Christ’s day. 
Pharisaically the doctrine is that both reward and punishment 
are xata Ta épya (xvii. 9-12); they teach a dctarcoovvyn 
mpootaypatwy (xiv. 1). Men have the choice between good 
and evil (ix. 7); and the essence of their doctrine is prob- 
ably best expressed in these words (ix. 9): 

& mom Suxatoovwyv Onoarpife Cunv davrg rapa xvpiv, 
Ka 6 Tov addixa avirds alrios THs Yuyns év dmwAcig. 

From this historical and dogmatical basis these apocalyptic 
prophecies flow naturally. Over against the godlike rule of the 
later Maccabean princes, and in view of the high-handed in- 
Justice of the Roman gencral, the pseudo-psalmist remembers 
the promises which have been attached to the seed of the house 
of David. He takes up this peculiar thread and spins it out. 
As deliverance in such a crisis can come only from a power- 
ful source, the Messiah who is expected is above all a mighty 
potentate. Here more than elsewhere the royal character of 
theexpected one is emphasized. So strongly is the advent of 
David's Son insisted upon (xviii. 5 sqq-, 23 sqq.) that we almost 
imagine that we hear the voice of the New Testament Phari- 
sees. The singer prays that this promised sced may come 
800n, and cleanse Jerusalem of the heathen walking in in- 
iquity. The Messiah’s mission will be of a double character. 

The sinners. will experience the fire of his mouth, and the 
‘tints the wisdom of his instruction ; so that neither will the 
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former again draw their swords against the children of 
righteousness, nor the latter be in danger of being again mis- 
led. After the removal of the unclean elements from Zion, 
the new rule shall be established, at the head of which is 
the Messiah, the Son of David, sent for this purpose by God. 
The nations that have disregarded the law will flee from 
before his face, or will be destroyed ; and then the saints will 
be gathered, even from all the Diaspora, and unrighteousness 
will not be permitted to dwell in their midst. He will know 
them all as the children of God, and will divide the land 
among the different tribes. No stranger (aapouxos xat 
adroyev7s, i. xvii-31) will be allowed in this sacred congre- 
gation. The heathens, fearing this mighty king, will come 
and serve under his yoke, and will bring as offerings to the 
Lord the weakened children of Israel, i.e. those in exile and 
in the Diaspora. 

A glance suffices to show that these hopes are of a carnal, 
Jewish character. Everywhere Israel is the chosen people, 
and the special object of God’s goodness. They are “ the first 
and only begotten children of Gcd” (xviii. 4), and Israel 
is the mats of God (xvii. 27); the Israelites will inherit a 
powerful kingdom of this world under a mighty Messiah, 
and the other nations shall be but “ drawers of water and 
hewers of stone” for the favored few. In connection with 
the views entertained by the contemporaries of Christ, as 
recorded in the New Testament, the Psalterium Salomonis is 
highly interesting, as it probably more than any other work 
contributed to nourish those earthly and unbiblical views. 
It certainly was a favorite book in those days, and continued 
to be such for centuries later. Just how many in the days 
of Christ entertained the views here laid down cannot, of 
course, be stated; but that these very views had sunken 
deep into many hearts is most sure from the sacred records 
themselves. The royal character of the future Messiah, as 
the mighty Lord to conduct the people of the theocracy to 
the hoped for political supremacy and moral perfection of 
obedience to the law, is the all-pervading idea that we find 
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throughout these Psalms; and just these ideas again and 
again fall from the lips of the Pharisees in the days of Christ’s 
humility. 

Of the Apocrypha called by the Greek Fathers "Avdd\Ampes 

Movcéws, which had been lost since the days of Origen and 
Clemens of Alexandria, a fragment of a Latin translation 
was found in 1861 in an Italian library. It claims to be 
the last exhortations and instructions of Moses, given to his 
successor just before departing from earth. Prophetically 
the future of the chosen people is portrayed in general out- 
lines and on a theocratic principle. The history proceeds in 
the manner of apocryphal writings down to the Roman ex- 
pedition under Varus in 4 B.c. against Jerusalem, and then 
suddenly turns into prophecies concerning the speedy coming 
of the Messiah —a sure sign that it was written about the 
time that Christ was born. This is corroborated by the fact 
that, after a description of the horrors of Herod’s reign, 
the statement is made (chapters 6 and 7) that his sons 
will rule a shorter period (breviora tempora). As it is an 
historical fact that they ruled longer, the book must have 
been written before their death. The woes of Isracl under 
Roman supremacy furnish the background for the author's 
picture of the Messianic period. Preceding its advent Satan 
will have an end; the Celestial One will arise from his scat 
of government, and come out of his holy place in indignation 
and ire on account of his children. Earth and heaven will 
exhibit the signs of the last times ; the moon will be changed 
into blood (cf. Joel ii. 31), and the circuit of the stars will be 
destroyed. Then the nations of sin will be destroyed, and 
the happy days for Israel shall begin. God will exalt them 
and make them cling to the starry heavens (haerere coelo 
stellarum), and they will vicw the destruction of their adver- 
saries. For this great blessing Isracl will thank its God. 

These are the chief features of the fragments of the Assump- 

tio or Ascensio Mosis. The prominence given to the destruc- 
tion of Israel’s enemies was manifestly dictated by the words 
and wishes of the hour. Only a small portion of the work 
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has been preserved, and it breaks off in the middle of the 
preparatory state of the Messianic development. But it is 
thorouglily Jewish throughout. It expects Messianic glory, 
but only a carnal glory, for the Israel of the flesh. 

The catalogue of apocalyptic writings is hy no means ex- 
hausted by those mentioned. But the others are either of a 
very uncertain date (Book of Jubilees, Apocalypsis Baruchi) ; 
or their contents can scarcely be satisfactorily analyzed, con- 
sisting of Jewish and Christian elements (Ascensio Isaiae), 
or they originated after the second destruction of the temple 
(4 Ezra), which event greatly modified or even changed the 
expectations of Israel. But the contents of these and of 
Other writings, as of Philo, are virtually the same as those 
just discussed, and, besides, those mentioned will suffice for 
the object of this article. That these works, which deal with 
what was nearest and dearest to the heart of every child of 
Abraham, had an important influence in moulding the doctri- 
nal tenets of the people, and arc of importance in explaining 
the religious atmosphere which Christ breathed, and make 
the history of his earthly career more plain, is an undeniable 
fact of history. As purely literary productions their value 
may be little or nothing; but as expressions of a school of 
thought in Israel, of the fears and hopes, false though they 
be, of the down-trodden people of God, and as the documen- 
tary testimonies of the spiritual forces that contributed to 
the production of that peculiar type of Judaism found in 
the days of Christ and his apostles, they have a value that 
calls for and fully repays searching investigation and careful 
study. New Testament theology, and especially the history 
of New Testament times, must ever accept with gratitude the 
assistance afforded by a careful investigation of all the literary 
connecting-links between the Old Testament and the New. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE THEOLOGY OF CANON MOZLEY.? 


BY REV. CHARLES F. THWING, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is my purpose to give an account of the theology of | 
Canon Mozley. Before entering upon this task, it is fitting 
to present the principal facts of his life. 

James Bowling Mozley was born the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1813, in Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. Early he was 
sent to Grantham —a school which had graduated, among 
other great men, Sir Isaac Newton. His preparation for the 
university, thus begun, was completed under private tuition. 
In October 1830 he entered Oriel College, Oxford. For the 
following twenty-six years he resided at the university. In 
1840 he was elected a Fellow of Magdalen. In 1856, on his 

marriage, he accepted the living of Old Shoreham. By Mr. 
Gladstone’s recommendation, which was also the premier’s 
first act of patronage, he was in 1869 presented to the 
canonry of Worcester. Two years later he was made Regius 


1 The following Ariicles and other Works by Dr. Mozley, appeared in the 
order here given. (It would not be safe to infer that the list includes all his pub- 
lished writings.) Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages (BritishCritic), Oct. 
1838 ; The Lollards (British Critic), Jan. 1839; De Clifford (British Critic), 
Jan. 1842; Bishop Andrewes’s Sermon (British Critic), Jan. 1842 ; Palmer on 
Protestantism (British Critic), April 1842; Development of the Church of the 
Seventeentn Century (British Critic), Oct. 1842; Strafford (British Critic), 
April 1843; Bishopric of Jerusalem (British Critic), July 1843; Plea of the Six 
Doctors (Pamphlet), 1843; Dr. Arnold (Christian Remembrancer), Oct. 1844; 
Land (Christian Remembrancer), Jan. 1845; I promessi Sposi (Christian Re- 
membrancer), April 1845; Recent Proceedings at Oxford (Christian Remem- 
brancer), April 1845; English Churchwomen, 17th Century (Christian Remem- 
brancer), July 1845; Blanco White (Christian Remembrancer), July 1845; 
History of the Charch of Russia (Christian Remembrancer), Oct. 1845; The 
Recent Schism (Christian Remembrancer), Jan. 1846; Dr. Pusey’s Sermon 
(Christian Remembrancer), April 1846 ; Carlyle’s Cromwell (Christian Remem- 
brancer), April 1846; Newman on Development (Christian Remembranccr), 
Jan. 1847 ; Lather (Christian Remembranucer), Jan. 1848; The Book of Job 
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Professor of Divinity at Oxford. After an illness of some- 
what more than two years, he died at Old Shoreham, on the 
fourth of January, 1878. 

It was not till perhaps after his death that the church in 
the United States, or even in England, came to realize the loss 
which the cause of theology and of literature thus sustained. 
His mind was of slow growth. In that brilliancy to which 
John Henry Newman, Keble, Pusey, and Hurrell Froude con- 
tributed the fire of their genius the ligh’ of his intellect shone 
but dimly. Nature had endowed him with certain intellectual 
treasures as rich as those that any Oxford contemporary pos- 
sessed ; but time was needed for their development. Nature 
also gave him the qualities necessary for the training of his 
powers. Diligence, conscientiousness in the use of oppor- 
tunities, constant discipline and self-correction continued 
through more than fifty years, served to develop his intellect 
into an instrument of thought strong, vigorous, and incisive. 
He was pre-eminently a thinker. His scholarship was noble, 
his knowledge broad and exact; but in thought, abstract and 
profound, he specially delighted. “Thinking was part of 
his diversion’ even from boyhood. His powers of thought 
were to a large degree devoted to religious doctrine. He 
entertained profound views of doctrine, and supported these 
views with arguments equally profound. His style is precise, 
(Christian Remembrancer), Jan. 1849; Recent Arguments on Baptismal 
Regeneration (Christian Remembrancer), 1850; The Oxford Commission 
(Quarterly Review), June 1853 ; Maurice’s Theological Essays (Christian Re- 
membrancer), Jan. 1854; A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predesti- 
nation (Murray), 1855 ; The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
(Murray), 1856; Indian Conversion (Bentley’s Quarterly), Jan. 1859; A Re- 
view of the Baptismal Controversy (Rivingtons), 1862; Subscription to the 
Articles, a letter to Rev. Professor Stanley, 1863 ; Bampton Lectures on Miracles 
(Rivingtons), 1865; Observations on the Colonial Church Question (Pamphlet, 
Rivingtons), 1867; Of Christ alone without Sin (Contemporary Review), April 
1868; Argument of Design (Quarterly Review), July 1869; Education of the 
People (Quarterly Review), April 1870; Newman’s Grammar of Assent (Quar- 
terly Review), July 1870; The Principle of Causation; a Lecture written for 
the Christian Evidence Society, 1872; University Sermons (Rivingtons), 1876; 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages (Rivingtons), 1877; Essays Historical and Theolo- 


gical. 2 vols. (including several of the above-named papers), Rivingtons, 1878; 
Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. 
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concise, powerful, and at times of great beauty. He was a 
controversialist, but, unlike many controversialists, he be- 
lieved in and did “underground work.” Whatever he 
undertook he accomplished, and whatever he accomplished 
was accomplished with honor to himself and to the cause he 
served. An editor, interested in the British Critic, the 
Christian Remembrancer, and the Guardian, his papers, 
many and diverse in their topics, are elaborate studies which 
deserve a permanent place in literature. A preacher, his 
sermons rank among the great sermons of tho ninetcenth — 
century for their profundity and comprehensiveness of thought. 
A professor, he was a teacher rather of teachers than of the 
ordinary Oxford students. The theology of such a man 
merits attention. 

As exhibited in his works the theology of Canon Mozley is 
fragmentary. It is not seen as a system well proportioned, 
each part fitly adjusted to every other. This characteristic 
is due, however, simply to the fact that his published writings 
relate in the main to a few particular doctrines. His views in 
Teference to doctrines not thus considered can be gathered 
only crumb by crumb, by inference and suggestion. In this 
paper his views are presented respecting these doctrines: 
§ I. The Being of a God; § II. Predestination; § III. Mir- 
acles; §IV. The Atonement; § V. Regeneration and Bap- 
tism; § VI. Eschatology. 


§ I. Tae Brine or a Gop. 


The views of Canon Mozley regarding the evidence for 
the existence of God are chiefly contained in the lecture 
“delivered in connection with the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety”? in 1872. The discourse bears the title, The Principle 
of Causation considered in opposition to Atheistic Theories. 
It presents little or nothing that is new to the philosophical 
student; but it points out with rare skill and directness the 
bearing of the principle of causality upon the proof for the 
being of God. The idea of a cause, Canon Mozley holds, 
belongs to that class of fundamental conceptions which lie 
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beyond all experience. Although experience may bring the 
idea into the light of consciousness, it cannot originate the 
idea, any more than the photographer’s iodine can originate 
the image on the sensitive plate, which it only makes visible, 
and which the sun has imprinted. Possessing this axiom, 
that every event must have a cause, the problem which we 
have set is this: To derive from this principle the proof for 
the existence of a Supreme Being. In the attempt at a 
solution the important consideration is, whether this idea of 
a cause demands a finality,—a cause which is itself un- 
caused, — or whether it is satisfied with an infinite series of 
causes. Reflection appears to prove that this idea does 
demand finality, and is not satisfied with an infinite series. 
As the first part of our idea of cause is motion, —a progress 
from one event to another in sequence, — so the last part is 
rest. That necessity of thought which compels me, on the 
one side, to think of an event as a cause, also compels me to 
think of that same event, on the otlier side, as uncaused. 
The cause of its own effect, it is itself the effect of nothing. 
This is a necessity of thought ; a law of being which every 
man reads in his own consciousness. When this idea of 
cause is applied to the universe, it furnishes the proof for 
the existence of a Supreme Being. For this existence, which 
is itself uncaused, but which is a genuine cause, must be, and 
must so be denominated, the First Cause; and a First Cause 
is necessarily eternal and self-existent. Although in Clarke’s 
famous work, the Demonstration of the Being of a God, there 
is much unworthy of so lucid and profound a thinker as its 
author, yet he has well expressed the necessary character of 
the belief in the existence of a First Cause. “ How much 
thought soever,” he says, “it may require to demonstrate 
the other attributes of such a Being, .... yet as to its exis- 
tence, —that there is somewhat eternal, infinite, and self- 
existing, which must be the cause and original of all other 
things, — this is one of the first and most natural conclusions 
that any man who thinks at all can form in his mind...... 
All things cannot possibly have arisen out of nothing, nor 
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can they have depended on one another in an endless suc- 
cession. ..... We are certain, therefore, of the being of a 
Supreme, Independent Cause, ..... that there is something 
in the universe, actually existing without, the supposition of 
Whose non-existing plainly implies a contradiction.” 

Kant both agrees and differs with Clarke. He agrecs with 
him in the necessity of the being of an ultimate, original 
First Cause. He differs from him in believing that the 
existence of an ‘* objective reality’? can be proved from any 
course of reasoning which is not founded upon the “ very 
conception of the being itself.” From an idea cannot be 
proved a fact. With the German philosopher, therefore, this 
method of reasoning is not a demonstration of the being of 
a God. But Clarke, in common with most English meta- 
physicians, was satisfied with resting the course of reasoning 
to prove the existence of God upon the existence of this 
visible world. So also Dr. Mozley. And, although this 
method cannot have the strength of mathematical reasoning, 
it is ever to be remembered —a fact which the great German 
forgot — that the strength of mathematical reasoning is not 
needed to prove conclusions which are not mathematical, but 
which are simply moral in their origin and character. 

But the argument is by no means complete when the 
existence of a First Cause is proved. It is quite as, if not 
more, difficult to prove from causation that this First Cause 
is God — that this self-existent Being is a moral Being. Yet 
the method of reasoning is simple, and similar to that just 
employed. Every cause must be a cause sufficient to produce 
its effect. An adequate or a sufficient cause is only the 
earcying out of the theory of causation. Moral and spiritual 
beings exist. Personality, intelligence, feeling, volition are 
qualities of man. These existences are effects which require 
a cause sufficient for their production. If pursued through 
a series of causes they must finally be thrown back upon the 
First Cause itself. But from any being cannot issue that 
which is not contained in it. Therefore, as these qualities 


have their origin in this First Cause, this First Cause must 
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be personal, intelligent, possessed of feeling and of will. At 
this point the argument from design touches the argument 
from causation. The adaptations and contrivances of nature 
and of the human system demand a cause, and an adequate 
cause. This cause cannot be found in nature itself; for 
nature presents to our view a series of causes which leads 
us back to the First Cause. This First Cause, being the 
origin of adaptations and contrivances, must itself be an 
intelligent Being—a Being who thus, so far forth, may be 
denominated God. Intelligence proves intelligence; per- 
sonality, personality; volition, volition; and mind, mind. 
The great difficulty in this argument Kant finds in identifying 
the moral, Self-existent Being and God. He confesses his 
perplexity in erecting a proof of the ideal upon the ground 
of experience. ‘The transcendental idea of a necessary, 
all-sufficient, original Being is so immensely great, so raised 
above all that is empirical, which is always conditional, that 
we can never collect matter enough or experience in order 
to fill such a conception.”? This chasm, however, he holds 
is bridged over by an “ intuitive impulse, which springs from 
the whole view of creation, and carries the mind, by a quick 
movement of thought which it cannot resist, to the transcen- 
dental conclusion of an Infinite, Perfect Being.’’ But it is 
still further to be asked if the existence of this ideal in the 
mind of man does not itself prove the existence of a power 
outside of that mind sufficient there to implant this ideal? 
Is not this conclusion necessitated on the theory of sufficient 
cause or reason? And can the Being who implanted this 
ideal be other than himself its fulfilment ? 


§ II. PREDESTINATION. 


The theories of our author respecting the relation exist- 
ing between God as a moral governor and man are mainly 
contained in a volume entitled, A Treatise on the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination, and published in 1855. This 
relation is made to centre in the principle of predestina- 
tion. In the treatment of this subject a distinction is, in the 
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first place, to be drawn between the predestinarian and the 
fatalist, or the necessitarian. The two agree in representing 
man rather as acting necessarily for either good or evil, 
than as acting by an original impulse of the will. But for 
the reasons of this state of slavery the predestinarian goes to 
the Bible, and the fatalist to philosophy; the former argues 
from a particular fact of which he is informed on good 
authority, the latter from the nature of things. The fatalist 
thus believes free-will to be not only false, but impossible. 
The predestinarian cannot grant that free-will is impossible, 
for he admits, on the authority of the Bible, that Adam pos- 
eessed it at his creation. Only since the fall has man been 
devoid of it, and the fact of free-will is merely historic. “It 
is confessed by all that whatever God does, he determines or 
decrees to do from all eternity; for no one who believes 
properly in a God at all can suppose that he does anything 
ona sudden, and which he has not thought of before. There 
is, therefore, a divine decree from all eternity to confer this 
certain salvation upon them on whom it is conferred. And, 
again, it is universally admitted that only a portion of mankind 
are saved. But these two admissions complete the doctrine 
of predestination, which is, that God has decreed from all 
eternity to save by his absolute and sovereign power a select 
portion of mankind, leaving the rest in their previous state 
of ruin.” The defence of this doctrine is contained in the 
doctrine of original sin. This doctrine of original sin teaches 
that all men deserve eternal punishment. Election, there- 
fore, confers undeserved happiness upon a portion of the 
human family. To this favor no objection can be offered. 
Are we to complain of the divine mercy ? Outside of Scrip- 
ture the argument for predestination rests upon two grounds: 
first, the law of causality, that every event must have a cause; 
and, second, the idea of the divine power. If every event 
must have a cause, the conclusion that a necessity controls 
human actions is inevitable. But by the side of this principle 
of causality 18 to be placed another principle, viz. the self- 
determination of the will. According to this, we are ou. 
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selves the original causes of action. ‘Here, then, are two 
contradictory instincts or perceptions of our reason which we 
must make the best of, and arrive at what measure of truth 
a mixed conclusion gives. We certainly have both these per- 
ceptions, and one must not be made to give way to the other. 
However reason may declare for the originality of our acts, 
it says also that every event must have a cause; again, 
however it may declare for a cause of every event, it says that 
our acts are original.”” The second ground of predestination, 
the idea of the divine power, is allied to the first, the princi- 
ple of causality. For this divine power is the first cause of 
all things; and as such it is directly or indirectly the con- 
trolling power in human conduct. It thus leads to predesti- 
nation. By the side of this conception also must be placed 
the contradictory one of the freedom of the human will. It 
is contradictory, * for we cannot conceive how that which is 
caused can itself be a first cause, or a spring of motion to 
itself.” These two conceptions of divine power and free- 
will are “two great tendencies of thought inherent in our 
minds, which contradict each other, and can never be united 
or brought to a common goal; and which, therefore, inas- 
much as the essential condition of absolute truth is consist- 
ency with other truth, can never, in the present state of our 
faculties, become absolute truths, but must remain forever 
contradictory tendencies of thought, going on side by side 
till they are lost sight of and disappear in the haze of our con- 
ceptions, like two parallel straight lines which go on to infinity 
without meeting.’ The doctrine of predestination thus in- 
terpreted rests upon an imperfect foundation, and must be 
held as an imperfect truth. It is a truth, but not ¢he truth. 
If it is based upon the doctrine of original sin, it is also to 
be remembcred that the statements of the Bible are explicit 
that man deserves punishment only for his own sin. It is 
not “an absolute, but an indefinite truth.” ‘Scripture has, 
as a whole, no consistent scheme, and makes no positive asser- 
tions ; it only declares, and bids its readers acknowledge, a 
mystery on this subject. It sets forth alike the divine power 
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and man’s free-will, and teaches in that way in which alone 
itcan be taught, the whole, and not a part alone, of truth.” 
Upon this important doctrine Canon Mozley held a theory 
quite akin to the law of the contradictories of the philosophy 
of Pascal and of Sir William Hamilton. That God is a 
First Cause and that man is in himself an original cause are 
contradictories ; but of contradictories only one can be true. 
And yet reason and Scripture assure us that both are true. 
What then is man’s position? It is, answers Mozley, as 
answers Pascal, one of faith. ‘ Listen to God, ’’ commands 
the Frenchman.! 


§ III. Mrgacwes. 


The relation of God to man is still further made known 
by the miracles recorded in the New Testament. Yet the 
question directly discussed in the volume, On Miracles, 
which comprises the Bampton Lectures for 1865, is not 
miracles as a revelation of the divine character, but the 
intrinsic credibility of miracles. This narrow scope, it is to 
be acknowledged, is best adapted to the needs of the present 
time. For, many minds, especially those learned in science, 
have become impressed with the impossibility of suspensions 
of physical law. Other minds, too, devout as well as learned, 
have been inclined to discredit belief in miracles thouch 
holding fast to the belicf in a Christian revelation. With 
this exact aim, the arrow of Professor Mozley’s argument 
flies straight and swift. It were indeed well had a more 
precise definition of miracles heen adopted. The definition ~ 
which is given, that miracles are “visible suspensions of the 
order of nature for a providential purpose” is offered only 
ina sort of parenthesis. What is the difference between a 
miraculous and a supernatural event? Need this suspension 
be visible? May the suspension not appeal to some other 
sense beside that of vision? These and other questions are 
considerations which might with fitness have been examined. 
At the outset it is declared that miracles are necessary 

1 Pascal’s Thoughts, chap. x. 
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for a revelation. They are not necessary as a part of the 
contents of a revelation, but they are necessary as a proof 
of the truth of a revelation. This evidential function is 
founded upon the principle of design as manifested in coinci- 
dence. . An interruption of the laws of nature taken by itself 
proves nothing, but taken in connection with the word or 
the deed of a person it is seen tobe a miracle. The coinci- 
dence proves design. A thunder-storm is no infrequent 
occurrence in certain localities. Its appearence is no sign 
of an interruption of the laws of nature. But a thunder- 
storm occurring in a clear sky immediately after a certain 
command may be a coincidence so remarkable as to furnish 
evidence of design, and so of a miracle. The necessity of 
miracles is not removed by the strength of the internal 
evidence of Christianity. However strong this evidence may 
be, and very strong it certainly is, it can never reach beyond 
what is undiscoverable by the human reason. This kind of 
evidence is a constant appeal to the reason, and can never 
go beyond rational limits. The adaptiveness of a doctrine 
of the Christian system to men’s needs is no absolute proof 
of the truth of the doctrine. The doctrine of the Atonement 
requires evidence other than its adaptiveness to the sense of 
ill-desert and the desire for forgiveness. Nor can the histori- 
cal results of Christianity be regarded as evidence sufficient 
to prove its divine character. Great as these results are, 
they do not as evidence supersede the need of miracles. 
Even if the faith of the individual does not rest upon miracles, 
their falsehood could not but weaken his faith; for the 
miracles form a part of the biblical record and are bound up 
with its doctrines, and they cannot be separated without a 
certain sacrifice hoth of the Bible and of Christian doctrines. 
‘‘ Christianity as a dispensation undiscoverable by human 
reason, and Christianity as a dispensation authenticated by 
miracles — these two are in necessary combination.’ Hence 
it follows that a miracle although an anomaly in relation to 
a part of the universe is not an anomaly in relation to the 
entire universe. It has a complete adaptation to the whole. 


--- 
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It is an instrument, a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
Spinoza’s definition is in this respect defective. ‘‘ A miracle,” 
he says, “as an: interruption to the order of nature, cannot 
give us any knowledge of God, nor can we understand any- 
thing from it.” Considered as a means to an end a miracle 
can and does give us some knowledge of God, and we can 
and do gain from it an understanding of various things. 
“ The same works that I do bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me ’’ (John v. 86). 
The credibility of miracles bears intimate relations to the 
order of nature. For the difficulty of believing in miracles 
arises from the circumstance that they are an interruption 
of the order of nature. And what is the meaning of this 
expression “‘ order of nature”? It means such a connection 
of those natural phenomena which we know with those which 
we do not know that we expect the latter to be like the 
former. It is an expectation of lik2ness. What is the 
ground of this expectation? The ground is not self-evident ; 
for self-evident truth is that the opposite of which is self- 
contradictory ; and it is not self-contradictory to affirm that 
the sun will not sect to-night. The ground is not that of the 
Working of a permanent cause; for repetitions of effects prove 
that the efficient cause is permanent only so far forth as 
those effects are concerned. From the particular cannot be 
inferred the universal. No demonstrative reason can be 
given for this belief in the order of nature. No probable 
reason can be given; for probable reasoning rests upon this 
presumed similarity which is itself to be explained. That 
the belief in the uniformity of nature has no necessary con- 
nection with the reason is seen in the fact that brutes pos- 
sess it quite as strongly as human beings. This belief is 
one of those many processes which are “ entirely spontaneous, 
irresistible, and, so to call it, of the automaton kind.” It is 
like the impression which time makes upon us, or like the 
force of association in place. It is ‘an unintelligent impulse, 
of which we can give no rational account.” 
Such being the nature of the belief in the order of nature, 
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this belief cannot properly be made to oppose the credibility 
of miracles. “A miracle in being opposed to our experience 
is not only not opposed to necessary reasoning, but to any 
reasoning.” The remark frequently made that miracles are 
impossible because they are opposed to law is inconsequential ; 
for we know nothing of law in such a sense as to compel it 
to prevent miracles. Science proclaims that antecedence 
and consequence reign in nature, but we see no necessary con- 
nection in the parts of the succession. The objection against 
miracles founded upon experience, that we expect future 
facts to be like those we have known, and miracles are unlike 
these facts, is also thus set aside. For philosophy shows 
that we have no reason for such expectation. Even when 
this unintelligent impulse is known by the name of induction 
and is applied to the subject of miracles, the application 
shows that no argument is thus derived against the credibility 
of miracles. The scientific part of induction is simply the 
pursuit of a particular fact. The existence of a particular 
fact docs not interfere with the existence of a fact entirely 
dissimilar. Therefore the scientific part of induction is not an 
armory whence to draw weapons to attack miracles. Neither 
can the inductive principle itself, which establishes the order 
of nature, be thus employed. For this principle is simply 
the unreasoning impulse by which one expects that the 
future will be like the past, unless there be evidence to the 
contrary. The proper function of the inductive principle, or 
of the belief in the order cf nature, is in the practical con- 
cerns of life. Without it human society would either be 
impossible, or, if possible, chaotic. Its proper function is 
not in laying down speculative propositions. It has no right 
to affirm either what can or what cannot occur. Such 
affirmations are beyond its sphere. It cannot therefore 
furnish conclusive objections against the belief in miracles. 
In respect to the credibility of miracles the force of tes- 
timony bears important relations. For it is chiefly by means 
of testimony that we believe in miracles. But when applied 
to prove miracles, testimony is subject to certain conditions 
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or limita. And, first, that which it is attempted to prove 
must be within the bounds of reason. ‘ Pure, boundless 
enormity ..... is itself incredible, and therefore out of the 
reach of testimony.” It is further to be observed that “ all 
evidence of miracles assumes the belief in the existence of a 
God.” To an atheist human testimony for miracles has no 
weight. In the absence of the belicf in the being of a God 
the witness to a miracle can have no credence. It is this 
consideration which constitutes the essence of Hume's famous 
argument. His argument is based upon experience. ‘ The 
source of our belief,” he says, “in the uniformity of nature 
is experience, and this experience is constant; the source of 
our belief in testimony is also experience, but this experience 
is variable, because testimony has sometimes deceived us. 
We follow the constant experience, which is against the 
miracle, in preference to the variable, which is in favor of 
it” But this consideration is overthrown by the fact that 
belief in testimony is not, as Hume claims, a ‘“ mere derivative 
from experience’; it is “ an original principle in our nature, 
and has an antecedent ground of reason.’’ We believe tes- 
timony even before we have learned by observation that the 
Witness is usually truthful. This assumption of the existence 
of a Divine Power helps to make clear a distinction between 
Iniracles and ordinary facts as matters of belief. A miracle 
is an extraordinary fact, and. therefore requires extraordinary 
evidence. A miracle as a subject of credit, further, assumes 
abasis of faith which is not assumed in believing in a common 
fact. “A miracle is both an outward fact and also an in- 
visible and spiritual fact, and to enclose the twofold whole 
both testimony and faith are wanted.” The remark is fre- 
quently made that “ no testimony can reach to the super- 
natural.” If this remark is designed to distinguish merely 
between the fact and the cause of a miracle, it is a true, but 
it is also an inconsequential distinction. Testimony may prove 
the fact of certain miraculous occurrences ; but whether these 
occurrences are the result of divine interposition depends 


upon the existence of a Deity, and also upon the argument 
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of design. Testimony does not, indeed, reach to the super- 
natural; it is not intended so to reach. But the human 
reason, acting upon the data which testimony furnishes, may 
be said to reach to the supernatural. It is still further 
objected that the assumption of an Infinite and Supernatural 
Power places miracles upon the ground rather of faith than 
of testimony. In reply, it is sufficient to say that miracles 
rest upon the ground of faith so far as they assume a truth 
which it requires faith to adopt, namely, the being of a God; 
but no further do they rest upon this ground of faith; and 
even if thus resting, the fact of the occurrence of these events 
may be proved by testimony. It must also be borne in mind 
that faith is not arbitrary supposition, but is belief founded 
upon reasonable grounds. 

Although miracles are summarily described as violations 
of the laws of nature, it is frequently affirmed that they are 
instances of the operations of laws which are unknown to us. 
The expression “ unknown law” in relation to miracles has two 
meanings: first, unknown connection with known law; and 
second, law which is absolutely unknown. The former is of 
slight relative importance ; the latter suggests what is known 
as the “higher law,” i.e. a law which embraces other laws 
less extensive. Under this second meaning a miracle is an 
instance of the operation of the higher law. But before this 
question of the higher law can Ve entertained in reference to 
miraculous facts, the question of the lower law of these facts 
must be considered. A miracle i3 a violation of natural laws 
as these laws are known by us. Therefore a miracle is not 
affected by any imaginary supposition concerning laws of 
nature not known by us of whic: it would not be a violation. 
‘For no new order of things could make the present order 
different. ..... A miracle, could we suppose it becoming, the 
ordinary fact of another different order of nature, would not 
be the less a violation of the present one. But it is frequently 
asked if in the original creation of nature its law or principle 
may not have been so combined that miracles are the regular 
consequences of its operation ?’’ The calculating machine is 
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so adjusted as to run on fora long time; but at certain and 
distant intervals a number appears which is very different 
from the ordinary series. In answer it is to be said that 
this invariable antecedence produces a law of nature, and if 
this law of nature is unknown the question of miracles has 
norelation to it; for miracles are concerned only with known 
law. It is further to be said that miracles do not occur at 
certain physical junctures; they occur under diverse circum- 
atances, and do not come under an intermitting law of nature. 
The question of the method of divine action in producing 
miracles can be waived; in reference to the argument, it 
matters not whether this action be immediate or mediate 
through secondary causes. The suspension of the physical 
and material laws of a Supreme Being are no more incon- 
ceivable than their suspension by man. For the laws of 
matter are constantly thus suspended. I myself move mat- 
ter, my body, and suspend its laws. The laws of vegctation 
coustantly suspend the law of gravitation. 

The credibility of miracles is by no means dependent upon 
the excellence of their practical results; and yet the evidence 
for miracles ought to have the benefit of these results in any 
consideration of their claims. It is generally acknowledged 
that Christianity has wrought the greatest change ever known 
in the moral standard and practice of men. This change is 
attributed by common consent to the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system. But these doctrines were communicated and 
proved to be true by means of miracles. Therefore miracles 
have been the most powerful means in the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of men. A religion founded on miracles as 
compared to a religion founded upon the evidence of God as 
seen in nature, has a superior motive-power in the very fact 
of its supernatural origin. The voice of God speaking from 
the heavens has more influence with men than a sign of his 
existence discovered in the growth of the forest or in the 

peculiar adaptations of the air-cells of a bird to its flight. 
The Epistle to the Romans suggests the great effect of the 
doctrines of Christianity in the moral elevation of men. 
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This Epistle shows the method of translating knowledge into 
action. It proves the influence of the incarnation and of the 
death of the Son of God upon moral conduct. It indicates 
at once the righteousness of God, for he demands an atone- 
ment for sin; and the mercy of God, for he accepts an 
atonement for sin. This revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
has been the great motive-power in moral and spiritual action. 
This doctrine, which is founded upon a miracle, has had the 
greatest influence on human conduct. 

This influence of miracles may be one occasion of the 
origin of those miraculous pretensions which have charac- 
terized the history of the Christian church since the apostolic 
age. And yet these pretensions are not confined to the 
Cliristian church. They seem to form a “ running accompa- 
niment of human nature,” assuming different shapes according 
to the religious conceptions and the prevailing notions of a 
people or of an age. These false miracles must be dis- 
tinguished from the miracles which serve as evidence of a 
Christian revelation. In making this distinction the first 
point to be noted is the character of the facts themselves. 
The believers in these miraculous pretensions appear to see 
almost as great a difference between a genuine miracle and 
their own pretended supernaturalism as between that miracle 
and the order of nature. The Jews who believed in and prac- 
tised thaumaturgy made a vast difference between their magic 
art and the miracles of Christ. A difference likewise as 
great was spontaneously made between the miracles of the 
apostolic and of the sub-apostolic age. This difference is 
explained by the character of the facts in the two sets of 
miracles. This current supernaturalism is confined to a 
certain class of occurrences which, at the best, are ‘‘ very 
ambiguous miracles.”’ Visions, vaticinations, exorcisms, - 
wonderful cures comprise these miracles of human history. 
They fail to include such a fact as the resurrection of the 
dead. They frequently embrace events which are rather 
special providences than genuine miraculous occurrences. 
This characteristic suggests the uncertainty which rests upon 
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this assumed supernaturalism, and is in striking contrast with 
the range and the freedom of the Gospel miracles. Although 
alarge share of the Gospel miracles are cures and exorcisms, 
yet they are not all of this sort; and this lower class of 
miracles are to be judged by the higher class. The question 
is, What is the power working in these events! It is cer- 
tainly more than sufficient for the production of this lower 
class of events. The lesser miracles do not therefore cancel 
the higher; but the higher explain and make reasonable the 
lower. It is further to be observed that in the instances of 
the operation of this current supernaturalism ‘is a wildness, 
a puerile extravagance, a grotesqueness and absurdity ’’ which 
disqualify them as being a subject of evidence. “ The sense 
of what is absurd, ridiculous, and therefore impossible as an 
act of God, is part of our moral nature; and if a miracle 
even seen with our own eyes cannot force us to accept any- 
thing contrary to morality or a fundamental truth of religion, 
still less can professed evidence force us to believe in divine 
acts which are upon the face of them unworthy of the divine 
authorship.” -The comparison of the results, moreover, of 
these two sets of miracles reveals this difference: The 
miracles of the Gospels have worked, as before suggested, 
marvellous changes in the moral constitution of human 
society ; the miracles of the later ages have claimed only to 
effect an intercourse between the living and the dead and 
to cure certain diseases. 

The difference also in the kind of evidence for these two 
classes of events deserves notice. The miracles of the Gospel 
are supported by contemporary testimony, the miracles of a 
subsequent time are not always thus supported. The char- 
acter of the witnesses, also, is to be considered. The witnesses 
of the New Testament had a strong perception of and regard 
for the claims of truth ; the witnesses of subsequent periods, 
though self-denying, courageous, of enterprise, and of high 

faith, were ambitious, and inclined toward certain exaggera- 
tions in the growth of moral character and toward certain 
excesses in moral practices. They could not, therefore, be so 
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truthful witnesses as those whose testimony is recorded in the 
New Testament. It is still further to be observed that the 
testimony of the early witnesses was tested by the ordeal of 
sacrifice and suffering; and that the testimony of later 
witnesses is subjected to no such ordeal. The miracles of 
the Mediaeval Period labor under still another peculiar diffi- 
culty. By common confession at least a part of them are 
acknowledged to be spurious. The Scripture miracles are 
free from any such stain. Two causes contributed to the 
spread of miraculous pretensions in the Middle Ages. One 
cause was the desire of the church to concentrate its power 
into an absolute monarchy, and its willingness to extend the 
beliefs in certain dogmas by means of deliberate and audacious 
fraud. Hence arose the bold forgeries, the false compilations 
of authorities, and the counterfeit miracles of the Middle Ages. 
The other cause of the spread of miraculous pretensions 
was the “ adoption of miracles as the criterion and test of 
high goodness.” The popular idea was that before a saint 
was admitted to the Calendar, proof should be given of 
a miracle performed either by him or by virtue of his bones. 
The desire for canonization would thus tend to increase the 
number of spurious miracles. 

But it is to be said that even were these miracles of the 
Middle Ages proved to be authentic, this fact would not at all 
invalidate the miracles of Christ and of his apostles. These 
early miracles still stand firm upon evidence which cannot be 
overthrown. The Roman Catholic who accepts the miracu- 
lous pretensions of the later period, also accepts the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament. Nor does the assertion, 
frequently made, that in the multitude of spurious miracles 
it is impossible to distinguish the true, have more than a 
show of truth. All cases of recorded miracles cannot be 
thus summarily disposed of. Each case is, like cach case 
in civil justice, to be decided upon its own evidence. It- 
requires only the application of this rule to prove the credi- 
bility of the miracles of the Gospel and the spuriousness of 
the miracles of the Mediaeval Period. 
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§ IV. Tae ATONEMENT. 


Canon Mozley’s doctrine of the Atonement is suggested 
ina sermon included in the volume of University Sermons 
and in a criticism of Frederick Denison Maurice’s Theologi- 
calEssays. I say suggested, for the doctrine is not explained 
with fulness of definition or defended with that compre- 
hensiveness and detail which belong to a treatise. Yet the 
suggestions thus made are sufficient to yield an outline of 
the form of his belief in the central truth of Christianity. 
In general the doctrine of the Atonement is defined as “the 
doctrine that Christ’s death and sufferings have been accepted 
a8 a sacrifice in our behalf; and, whereas our sins would, in 
the natural course, have brought eternal punishment upon us, 
this sacrifice has redeemed us from it.’ Although this 
definition omits certain essential elements in the Atonement 
it yet includes certain other elements which are essential. 
It includes the element of substitution, and also that of the 
influence of the work of Christ on the mind of God. In 
respect to substitution Canon Mozley repudiates that interpre- 
tation which represents the sufferings of Christ as literally 
and fully taking the place of the punishment of the sinner. 
Christ is not punished for the sinner. The substitution is 
genuine, but it is a moral substitution. The substitution is 
hot simply in behalf of another, it is also and more, instead of 
another. Christ takes the place of another and acts in his 
stead, “ He suffers that another may escape suffering, he 
condemns himself to a burden that another may be relieved.” 
This is very different from the substitution which has fre- 
quently been represented as an element of the Atonement. 
It does not mean that one person is punished for another 
Person. This interpretation is nothing less than pagan. The 
teachings of Scripture, on the contrary, are rather a protest 
against this interpretation. Objectors to the Atonement on 
this ground are not attacking the biblical doctrine, but rather 


a heathenish conception of it. Their missiles are therefore 
ineffective, 
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The mediatorship of Christ is also representcd as having 
influence on God. It increases the love of the divinc Father 
for his children on the earth. But this change on the part 
of God does not dispense with the need of moral change in 
the sinner. ‘ We cannot, of course, because a good man 
suffered for a criminal, alter our regards to him if he obsti- 
nately remains a criminal.” If there is a change in the 
regard for the sinner there must also be a change in the 
sinner. 

The Atonement is not a literal fulfilment of justice. It 
contains no quid pro quoelement. Yet it contains a certain 
fulfilment of justice. ‘It is a fulfilment in the sense of 
appeasing and satisfying justice ; appeasing that appetite for 
punishment which is the characteristic of justice in relation 
toevil.”’ ‘ There is,’ Canon Mozley remarks in the sermon 
to which allusion is made, “ obviously an appetite in justice 
which is implied in that very anger which is occasioned by 
crime, by a wrong being committed ; we desire the punish- 
ment of the criminal as a kind of redress, and his punish- 
ment undoubtedly satisfies a natural craving of our mind. 
But let any one have exposed himself thus to the appetite 
for punishment in our nature, and it is undoubtedly the case, 
however we may account for it, that the real suffering of 
another for him, of a good person for a guilty one, will 
modify the appetite for punishment, which was possibly up 
to that time in full possession of our mind; and this kind of 
satisfaction to justice and appeasing of it is included in the 
scriptural doctrine of the Atonement.”” Thus in a sense the 
mediatorship of Christ is a fulfilment of justice, although 
not in that sense which certain of the older theologians have 
represented. 

It is to be observed that the benefit of the Atonement con- 
sists not simply in the deliverance of man from punishment, 
but in his deliverance from sin as well. Here two advantages 
are closely allied, but the former should not be allowed to 
absorb the latter. Deliverance from sin, even if by grace sin is 
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cast off, cannot amount to more than repentance and reforma- 
tion. But reformation cannot effect the sins already com- 
mitted. it can affect only the future life. We can therefore 
escape the natural consequences of past sins which are repre- 
sented in punishment only through the Atonement. As 
Bishop Butler well says, in language which Canon Mozley 
employs to fine effect against the weak theories of Professor 
Maurice, Christ “ interposed in such a manner as was neces- 
sary and effectual to prevent that execution of justice upon 
sinners which God had appointed should otherwis2 have been 
executed upon them, or in such a manner as to prevent that 
punishment from actually following, which, according to the 
general laws of divine government must have followed the 
sins of the world, had it not been for such intervention.” 
The Atonement thus has regard to mau’s future and to man’s 
past, and to God as well as to man. 


§ V. REGENERATION AND BAPTISM. 


The Atonement does not result in the salvation of the 
sinner except he be regenerated. The views of Canon Mozley 
in reference to regeneration are set forth in an early work 
having the title, A Review of the Baptismal Controversy. 
The purpose of this work is to affirm two positions: first, 
“that the doctrine of the regeneration of all infants in bap- 
tism is not an article of the faith”; and second, “ that the 
formularies of our church do not impose it.’’ The purpose 
is indeed narrow, and perhaps at the present time apparently 
inconsequential. But in the course of the closely reasoned 
argument the views of the author concerning important 
doctrines, and especially concerning regencration, are stated. 

€ term “‘ regencrated ’’ he interprets Scripture as meaning 
“horn of God,” or “ child of God.” The first birth is of 
man, and the second of God. The term also means likeness 
to God in character. The “ child of Abraham” is one who 
resembles Abraham in character ; “the child of the devil ’’ 
One who resembles the devil in wickedness; “the child of 


ell” one who resembles the occupants of that world in malice 
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and sin. The ‘child of God” is, therefore, one who is like 
God in character. The scriptural sense of regeneration is 
to be distinguished from several incorrect, inadequate, and 
false meanings which have been given to it. Regenera- 
tion is not merely grace. Grace is a generic term, and may 
embrace grace which is ineffective or merely assisting and 
not wholly sufficient. Regeneration implies an actual state 
of goodness in the individual. Regeneration is not simply a 
change of federal relations to God. Regeneration implies 
not simply a capacity for goodness, but goodness itself. 
Regeneration is by some pronounced as totally different from 
renovation. But in the New Testament it is represented as 
‘“‘ the renewal of the inward frame and disposition,” which is 
equivalent to renovation. It is, however,renovation and more, 
It is renovation plus the remission of sin. ‘The act of regen- 
eration is a birth, but it is a birth into a state of actual posses- 
sion, not means of acquisition only ; and from the moment 
that it takes place goodness exists, and has not to grow tnrto 
existence, though it admits of growth. The regenerate man 
may rise indefinitely in the scale of perfection; but he is 
still, from the moment that he és regenerate, a formed spirit- 
ual man, having actual goodness, of which his birth is the 
beginning and first enjoyment indeed, but not the mere 
rudimental capacity.”” Regeneration implies remission of 
sins, but it is more than this. Remission of sins is the re- 
moval of the guilt for past sin which is an impediment to the 
individual’s present goodness. It is true that in the case of 
moral agents the removal of guilt signifies a aertain degree 
of actual goodness as the condition of its removal. But this 
goodness is not the effect of this remission, although it may 
be thereby increased. Regeneration is thus more than this 
negative quality of the remission of sins. It signifies also 
the formation of the quality of positive goodness. Remission 
implies faith and repentance in the individual. 

With this definition, the relation of the regeneration of 
adults to their baptism is easily formulated. The general 
theory is that an adult is regenerate in baptism with faith and 
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repentance. Those who maintain that wicked adults become 
regenerate in baptism can do so only on the supposition that 
“regeneration is only the imparting of a power or faculty.” 
In this meaning it is possible for the wicked while wickzd to 
be regenerated ; for there is no inconsistency in the idea that 
God confers great powers or faculties alike upon the good and 
theevil. The relation, however, of the regeneration of infants 
totheir baptism is not so easily stated. Canon Mozlcy affirms 
that“ an infant is not regenerate in the sense of being actu- 
ally good, if he has only a new capacity for goodness im- 
planted inhim at baptism. A faculty or capacity for attaining 
goodness is a totally different thing from goodness, the power 
altogether a distinct thing from the fact. The inhabitation 
of the Holy Spirit as a prompting and assisting divine influ- 
ence within the soul does not make that soul actually good.” 
Nor is an infant ‘‘ made actually good in baptism, if he is 
only freed from the guilt of original sin; because the cessa- 
tion of the imputation of sin does not constitute goodness, 
Which is a positive quality, and consists in a good moral 
quality or habit.” Yet again: * An infant is not made good 
in baptism by being admitted into a new federal state or 
covenant with God’’; for this federal state is only a combi- 
nation of the two states of forgiveness and the opportunity, 
by means of divine grace, of attaining salvation. Nor can it 
be affirmed with apparent truth that an infant becomes actu- 
ally good in baptism by means of an “ implanted character,” 
that is, character in a rudimentary or seminal stage. But it 
ig not reasonable to affirm that al/ infants thus have this 
character implanted in them by baptism. For a character of 
6 holy a nature as would thus he given does not show itself 
in after life in the case of all baptized children. In the lack, 
therefore, of evidence to the contrary we are obliged to believe 
this character was not implanted. The precise theory of 
Canon Mozley concerning the relation of the regeneration of 
baptized children to their baptism it is not easy to discover. 
The purpose of his work is negative, and many of his posi- 
tions are negations. ‘Scripture is silent with respect to 
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infants as recipients of the grace of baptism.’ He, therefore, 
also declines to lay down affirmations. 


-§ VI. Escuato.oey. 


The theory of eternal punishment appears, like the theory 
of the Atonement, in the criticism of Professor Maurice’s 
views. The reverend Professor who was removed from his 
chair of Divinity in King’s College, abstracted from the 
words eternity and eternal all idea of time. He explained 
them as meaning pure and simple existence. This interpreta- 
tion is by no means as new or as universal to-day as it was 
thirty years since, when the teaching of such conceptions was 
the principal cause of the removal of a professor of great 
ability and energy. But this interpretation has been deftly 
overthrown by Canon Mozley, not on the ground of exegesis 
as is customary, but on the ground of metaphysics. When- 
ever we think of existence we do not think of existence pure 
and simple; we think of the existence of some object; and 
the existence of this object we think of as continuing or as 
not continuing. ‘If the idea of eternity, then, is reduced 
to the idea of pure existence, independent of duration, it is 
reduced to an idea which I have not got within my mind.” 
The idea of pure existence is an idea which the very laws of 
thought prevent one from forming. But, further, the affirma- 
tion that eternal does not mean everlasting or endless would 
by the popular mind be received as indicating that eternal 
punishment does mean punishment of which the duration is 
limited. The popular mind will not rest in the refined con- 
ceptions of pure existence. It explains eternal as referring 
to time, and if the scholar affirms that the word does not 
mean everlasting, it, still holding to the notion of time, infers 
that the word must mean time finite. 

Seldom have the disastrous effects of entertaining such a 
theory been expressed with greater force and comprehensive- 
ness than in the strong sentences of Dr. Mozley. “The 
release from the notion of eternal punishment,” he remarks, 
‘would be felt by the great mass as a relief ‘from the sense 
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of moral obligation; and, relying on this certainty that all 
would be sure to be right at last, men would run the risk of 
the intermediate punishment, whatever it might be, and 
plunge into self-indulgence without hesitation. It may be 
said that men do this now under the belief in eternal 
punishment. They do; and there is no limit to the powers 
of imagination by which men can suppress the reasonable 
certainty of the future and make the present everything. 
But the belief in eternal punishment is the true and rational 
concomitant of the sense of moral obtigation. Destroy the 
punishment and you destroy the sin; limit it, and you make 
sina light thing. Moreover, the belief in eternal punish- 
ment, however suppressed, leaves a blank and dark ultimate 
prospect before the sinner’s mind ; but this prospect is re- 
moved by the limitation of punishment, and in the place of 
acloady termination of the view, which the sinner at any 
tate had rather have removed, and which therefore must so far 
operate as a stimulus to that change of life which alone can 
remove it, he has a bright ultimate termination anyhow, 
whether he changes his way of life or whether he does not, 
and therefore he loses a stimulus to change which even the 
most careless must in some way feel. For even those to 
whom eternal punishment is thus a mere negative and sup- 
pressed idea had rather have a bright termination than this 
suppressed bad one before them..... A general relaxation of 
moral ties, a proclamation of liberty and security, the audacity 
of sins which had before been abashed, carelessness where 
there had been hesitation, obstinacy where there had been 
faltering, and defiance where there had been fear, would 
show a world in which the sanctions of morality and religion 
had been loosened, and in which vice had been a controlling 
power, and got rid of an antagonist and a memento.” 
Although these words were written nearly a third of a 
century ago, and in England, they deserve to be pondered by 
the American theologians of this generation. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY REV. I. P. WARREN, D.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


I proPosE in the present article to support and illustrate 
the truth that the Old Testament Scriptures are the word 
of God. They are, in a sense that is true of no other book 
save their younger sister the New Testament, his communi- 
cation to men. As such, they possess whatever qualities 
necessarily attach to his word, of truth, of sanctity, of author- 
ity, of infallibility. 

This high character I prefer to designate by the word 
divine rather than inspired, because the latter, in addition 
to the quality itself, carries with it by etymological inference 
the assumption that it was imparted in a particular way, viz. 
by a direct influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of 
the writers. Whether this was true or not is worthy of 
special inquiry, but it is not, I think, necessary to the result. 
God may, conceivably, have given us a communication in 
some other way, and it tends to confuse us to be obliged to 
think of it always under the regimen of a term which blends 
the fact with a particular mode. The word divine will suf- 
ficiently express the fact, leaving the question of the mode 
to he considered by itself. 

The truth of the proposition that the Old Testament is the 
word of God is, for Christian believers, readily established. 
It is directly affirmed in many ways by our Lord Jesus 
Christ and by the apostles. It cannot be necessary that I 
should cite their utterances here. They are thickly strewn 
through all the Gospels and Epistles. The divine sanctity 
and authority of the Scriptures were with them always a first 
principle, assumed as a matter of course, which nobody dis- 
puted, and which needed no proof. It may, indeed, be 
reckoned as among the primary Christian truths. 
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And let us note how comprehensive it was, as it appears 
in the sayings of the Lord and of those who had been taught 
by him. The sacred writings were classed by the Scribes 
under the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, an arrangement 
which Christ himself recognized. But he made no difference 
between them in this respect. Never did he single out one 
at the expense of the others. Never did he distinguish 
between known and unknown authors. Never did he speak 
of some that were more and some that were less inspired. 
If he did not quote from every one, it was not because he 
did not recognize their place in the sacred canon, but simply 
because he did not need to do so for the purpose in hand. 
He made little of the personality of the writer, but every 
thing of the authority by which he wrote. It was not what 
was spoken by the prophet, but what was spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet. To him the entire collection was 

a unit, and it was the word of God. The temple was made 
up of parts; it had its courts, outer and inner; its gates, 
some more and some less beautiful; its apartments, of vary- 
ing use and dignity, from the closets which stored wood 
and ashes and salt up to the awful, unapproachable Holy of 
holies, but it was one sacred edifice throughout; it was the 
house of God. So with that book which was our Saviour’s 

Bible, — it was in all its parts a divine unity,—the word 

of God. 

Thus far we have solid ground to rest upon. Let us now 

inquire more particularly what is meant by that proposition. 

Qur Saviour, while declaring the Scriptures to be the word 

of God, did not say how they became such. Neither he nor 
the apostles gave us any theory of inspiration. That which, 
perhaps, comes nearest to a dogmatic statement, and has 
done most to shape our conceptions of the subject, is the 
language of Peter in his second Epistle: ‘“ No prophecy 
ever came by the wiil of man, but men spake from God, 
leing moved by the Holy Ghost” (i. 21, R. V.). But I do 
not understand the apostle as referring here to the Scriptures 
generally, or to their writers, but to prophecy in its stricter 
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sense, the utterance of predictions as to the future.) It 
was, he says, the power and the coming (the Parousia) of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which the scoffers derided, but which 
nevertheless should certainly take place as promised. To 
these, the prophetic portions of the Scriptures, his assertion 
is applicable and, doubtless, strictly descriptive, but that 
hardly gives us warrant for extending it to other portions of 
a wholly different nature. 

With this exception, I do not remember that anything is 
said of the inspiration of the writers of the sacred books. 
Indeed, of a large part of those books the writers are wholly 
unknown. Their names are not mentioned, nor their charac- 
ters, the circumstances in which they wrote, the motives that 
prompted them, nor the spiritual conditions they were in. 
Nearly everything pertaining to their personality is left in 
utter oblivion. Tradition to some extent has attempted to 
supply this lack, but its testimony is unreliable. Whatever 
affirmations of a divine quality in their writings are made 
belong to the writings themselves, not to the writers. ‘* All 
Scripture,” says Paul, “ is theopneustos.” Literally, “ every 
writing, being inbreathed of God,’’ or as DeWette defines it, 
“breathed through,” “ full of the Spirit,” “is also profitable,” 
etc. No matter whether the word be regarded as subject 
or predicate it applies to the writing only ; of course, collec- 
tively, to the whole body of sacred writings which Timothy 
had been taught from his childhood, and which were able to 
make wise unto salvation. The word, therefore, is not a 
word of mode, but simply of quality. It covers any and all 
modes —every sort of divine action, direct and indirect, by 
which the volume came into being and form, and was clothed 
with authority as the vehicle of the divine will and thoughts 
tomen. Says Dr. Van Oosterzee, in almost precisely the same 
language as Olshausen, “‘ This passage alone is not sufficient 
to found a theory of inspiration upon, since the relation of 

1 Huther says: ‘‘ xpopnrela ypapijs is undoubtedly to be understood of the 


prediction of the Old Testament, either the prophecy contained in Scripture, or 
that to which the Scripture gives expression.” 
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human activity to the disposing power of the Spirit of God 
in the composition of Holy Scripture is not stated in words, 
and the question whether we must consider here an inspira- 
tion of words or of things remains wholly unanswered. <A 
correct theory of inspiration will not rest upon this or the 
other passage of Scripture, but can truly and vitally result 
only from a consideration of the object which is the product 
of divine inspiration.””! 

There being, then, no authoritative statement as to the mode 
in which the Scriptures became divine, and the readers being 
left free to determine it for themselves from a consideration 
of their characteristics, let us inquire whether we may not 
find the answer in the distinction above alluded to between 
the writers and the writings ; and whether, also, we may not 
therein reach a solution of most of the difficulties which con- 
fessedly attend the usual statements and theories on the sul- 
ject. Let us begin with a simple illustration. 

A father undertakes to prepare for his young son a manual 
of instruction for his conduct and happiness through life. 
Obviously, it is not necessary that these should be written 
out by the father’s own hand. It is not necessary that they 
should be of his own composition. They are, we will sup- 
pose, in the form of a book or library, like this of the Scrip- 
tures, of thirty-nine volumes, of varying size, structure, and 
style. They may have been composed by different authors, 
at different dates. Some are by amanuenses who have put 
down at the father’s dictation statements and dircctions 
Which could only originate with him. Some are compila- 
tions made under his care from existing literature, history, 
philosophy, poetry, or perhaps even the drama and fiction. 
Still others are independent productions of distinguished 
authors adapted to the purpose in view. The collection thus 
made up, thus composite in its sources, kinds, and qualities, 

he presents, say as a birthday gift, to his son, saying, “ This, 
my son, I give you, selected and prepared with much care 
and expense, to make you wise for this life and the life to 
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come. Here you will find my counsels as to what is best for 
you. Here is my will as to what you are todo. Here are 
my promises and my admonitions. Take it as my word to 
you; study it, obey it, and you shall have my love and 
blessing.” 

Now, it is obvious that such a gift would be plenarily in- 
vested with that father’s authority to hisson. That authority 
would attach to every part of it, and to all alike. No matter 
who held the pens that originally composed the several por- 
tions. No matter whether they were known to the son or not, 
or in what age or land or language they wrote. No matter 
whether the penmen were prince or peasant, priest or phi- 
losopher. No matter whether they knew, when they were 
writing, what use would one day be made of their produc- 
tions or not, or shaped their utterances with any reference to 
such use. No matter how many marks of their personality 
they may have impressed on their writings, — peculiarities 
of diction, taste, linguistic purity or defect. No matter how 
much they betrayed the spirit of the age in which they lived, 
of the nationality or caste or school to which they belonged, 
or any other individual quality, intellectual or moral. The 
simple fact that the father has chosen them to be vehicles of 
his thought extinguishes in them, so far as the son is con- 
cerned, all personality but his own. They become to him 
his father’s word. Whatsoever they say to him his father 
says. They are plenarily filled with the love, the mind, and 
the will of the giver. 

With this illustration in mind, let us take up this volume 
of the Scriptures—our Heavenly Father’s book to us. 

1. First, we have the prime fact that it is his book. Of 
this we are assured by the testimony of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, as already stated. I do not adduce this as proof 
for infidels, but for those who believe that he was a teacher 
sent from God, and that his words and those of the men 
who were commissioned to speak in his name are true. They 
taught nothing more plainly or constantly than this, and for 
Christians this testimony is sufficient. 
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Still, theugh the fact rests primarily and satisfactorily 
on Christ’s authority, there is no lack of corroborative evi- 
dence, sufficient even, were there no other, to render it the 
most certain of all truths. That evidence is found in the 
book itself, and in every department of human knowledge 
external to it. The subject is too wide for consideration 
here. I will briefly advert to but a single topic—the re- 
markable unity of the book asa collection not dissimilar to 
the one supposed. 

The Old Testament as it was in Christ’s day was a volume 
or body of writings substantially the same in form and con- 
tents as now. Probably the line between the canonical and 
the epocryphal had not been quite as sharply drawn. Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles were in portions of the Jewish 
charch still antilegomena ; as, on the other hand, the First 
Book of Maccabees, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus may have 
been publicly read in some of the Hellenist synagogues. 
But, with these unimportant exceptions, the canon of the 
Scriptures had been completed, presenting that noble unity 
which is one of its most marked characteristics. In doctrine, 
in precept, in moral purpose and spirit, it is throughout one. 
In its institutions, history, and prophecy it converges to one 
point —the coming and work of the promised Messiah. Jesus 
himself claimed that unity as a part of his credentials: ‘“ All 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law 
of Moses and the prophets and the Psalms concerning me.” 
It stood on a footing unique and alone ; it was “ the Scripture” 

—% Tpadyn. Such a unity of contents evinces a unity of 
design in the collection, and a corresponding unity in the 
Giver. It is more than a uniformity in binding and lettering 
would be in the supposed case of a library, inasmuch as an 
interior oneness of subject and purpose is of greater signifi- 
cance than any oneness of outward dress and appearance. 

2. We have the historical fact of an actual collection and 
reception of this composite volume as the word of God by 
the ancient church in the exercise of that spiritual intuition 
which was imparted to her by the indwelling Spirit of God. 
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It has long been the custom to attribute that work chiefly to 
Ezra, or rather to that body of learned men contemporary 
with him in the reconstruction of the commonwealth, some- 
times called “‘ the Great Synagogue,” of which Ezra is‘said 
to have been the president. But this now appears to be a 
fable of the Talmud, growing out of an exaggeration of the 
account given in Nehemiah of the assemly which convened 
at Jerusalem to renew the covenant and subscribe to the 
law. Professor W. Robertson Smith has shown, on the con- 
trary, that “‘ the canon of the Old Testament was of gradual 
formation ; that some books now accepted had long a doubtful 
position, while others were for a time admitted to a measure 
of reputation which made the line of demarcation between 
them and the canonical books uncertain and fluctuating. In 
short, we must suppose a time when the Old Testament 
canon was passing through the same kind of history through 
which we know the New Testament to have passed.”1 The 
principle underlying that history is familiar to us all. The 
collection of our New Testament books was not made by any 
one man, nor by any one church or council of churches. In 
other words, it was the product of.the Spirit of God dwelling 
in the churches, and, according to our Saviour’s assurance, 
guiding them into the truth. This was one of the great 
promises included in his parting legacy to his people — the 
ministration of the Comforter, who should dwell with them 
and be their abiding teacher in his name. And such an 
indwelling of the Spirit is a true inspiration; if not one 
which involves a commission to write in his name, at least 
one that empowers them to judge of what has been written, 
to exclude what is unworthy, and to gather and set forth 
what shall truly convey both to the church and the world 
the mind and will of God. The gift of discernment is by 
the apostle ranked as not inferior to the gift of utterance. 

So likewise in the ancient church. We have become so 
much accustomed to think of the corruptions of that church, 
especially of the formality and hypocrisy of its leading classes 


1 Old Test. in Jewish Church, p. 153. 
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in the days of our Lord, that we are apt to forget that it was, 
after all, in its time, the church of God, and that his promise 
had been given it, “I will dwell with them and walk with 
them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
And this inspiration in the whole church was greater than 
in any individual in it — greater than in any priest or prophet, 
or in any school of the prophets. And any body of writings 
which the church collectively thus made, spontaneously, out 
of its own enlightened instincts and perceptions, to mect its 
own spiritual wants and to carry out the will of God, may 
safely be regarded as more truly theopneustic than if it only 
bore the prestige of a single great name, as Ezra, or Isaiah, 
or David, or Samuel, or Moses. It is, indeed, the product 
of the combined inspiration of them all. 

What, precisely, was the process by which this result was 
reached is now unknown. The Rabbis have handed down to us 
their traditions, but they are all uncertain. Professor Smith 
and other writers of his school have advanced their theories, 
many of which are ingenious and plausible; but they have 
not as yet carried with them the majority of Biblical scholars. 
Probably the exact history is now irrecoverable. But we 
may, looking at the materials before us, discern some proba- 
bilities which will aid us in studying the problem in hand — 
the nature and methods of their inspiration. 

We begin with those writings that present the least dif- 

sulty —those which stand nearest to our usual idea of 
inspiration because of the known inspiration of their authors, 
viz. the prophetic books. I do not mean that in the order of 
time these were first introduced into the canon; I only 
mention them first for convenience sake. The prophets were 
literally inspired men, acknowledged to be such, and some 
of them armed with miraculous credentials of their office. 
They spoke and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Undoubtedly there were many prophesies, in the long line 
from Samuel to Malachi, which were of local and temporary 
interest, and which for that reason were not preserved. The 
question as to which should be preserved and which passed 
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been denominated the Hebrew classics,— Job, the Proverba, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. Job is a record of the 
discussion of a knotty point in theology,—a question of 
theodicy,— in which those five Oriental sages agrecd about 
as well as eminent theologians and professors have been 
wont to do on the same topic, and whom when the Lord ap- 
peared in the whirlwind he pronounced to be all wrong, 
‘darkening counsel by words without knowledge.” What 
can that theory which places inspiration in the authors make 
of a book like this? Five inspired men disputing among them- 
selves, getting angry, and heaping sarcasm and reproaches 
upon each other, and all of them in error! Or if you place 
it in the transcriber of the conversation, the mere composer 
of the book, what does any body know of him? And yet, 
the book itself, however originated, was worthy because of 
those very imperfections of human reasoning, to be set by 
the discerning Spirit indwelling in the church, in its sacred 
records as a vehicle of profoundest wisdom to mankind in 
all ages whensoever this great and perplexing problem of 
God’s ways should be thought upon. The Proverbs were 
collected from many sources ; we do not know that any were 
higher than human. Solomon could have been the author 
of but a part of them, and I know of no evidence that even 
he was inspired. True, he was endowed with surpassing 
wisdom in matters of science, and foreign traffic, and king- 
craft, but his debaucheries and idolatries do not recommend 
him as the ideal of an inspired teacher of divine truth. 
Ecclesiastes was formerly supposed to be his work, a sort of 
Book of Confessions growing out of his experiences in 
worldliness and sensuality. Modern criticism ascribes it to 
a much later writer, who personated that monarch and put 
forth similiar confessions in his name. The Song of Solo- 
mon is prima facie, a beautiful love-poem, of some unknown 
author, but very surely not by him. Esther is a bit of history 
pertaining td an episode in the capital of Xerxes, the great 
Persian monarch, in which originated the Jewish Feast of 
Purim. All these books about whose authorship so little 
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can be said, are in their uses of the greatest practical value, 
— precious specimens of the literature of remote antiquity, 
in consequence of the very fact that they present divine 
instruction through the media of human thought, and even 
of human imperfection, all the better fitted to train man- 
kind to virtue and godliness. 

Lastly, we have the historical books. I need not go into 

the question of their authorship, especially that which is now 
so much disputed, the Mosaic orizin of the Pentateuch. Nor 
does it seem to me of such vital importance as is often as- 
sumed. For if the divine quality of a book does not so much 
depend upon who wrote it, as upon its adoption by the Holy 
Spirit as the vehicle of instruction to mankind, the full divine 
authority of the Pentateuch is not impeached even though it 
Was made up from many original sources, and brought 
into its present shape, partly by Moses and partly by one or 
more supplementary writers after him. As early as we can 
discern anything in Hebrew history, we see evidences that 
the substantial contents of these books were accepted as 
God’s word by Moses. There was never any dispute or 
doubt as to his being the Deliverer, Lawgiver, and Judge of 
the people of Israel ; and if in some of the troublous times 
of their history his laws fell into desuetude or were forgotten, 
itcannot prove that they had never existed. It was upon 
the basis of this impregnable fact of tradition that Ezra’s 
reform and reinstatement of the ancient institutions became 
possible. That the Jewish church then and ever after accep- 
ted the Pentateuch as the foundation of their institutions, 
and the other historical books as the true annals of their 
nation, is an attestation of their divine authority which can- 
not be disputed without denying that special covenant calling 
and providence which made them the chosen people. 

These, then, are the two great facts on which we build our 
theory. Here is a volume which purports to be our Father’s 
book, given by him to be the light of the world. Jesus 
Christ affirms it to be such, and its own contents corroborate 
the declaration. The various compositions entering into it 
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constitute a whole, which in its spirit, in its purpose, in all 
ethical and rational qualities is a grand unity, worthy of its 
lofty claim. This unity is itself a fact no less worthy to be 
noticed and to claim consideration than the authorship of its . 
several portions. How meagre would be that anatomical 
philosophy which should describe with never so much truth 
the separate members of the human body, but had no word 
to say of the transcendent skill which adapted all these 
meinbers to each other, binding the whole together by such 
mutual correlations as to make the complete man more 
wonderful than any of his parts,—a microcosm in himself. 

And the other fact is, that the process of collecting and 
giving form to the volume by which said divine unity was 
attained, was carried on through the centuries under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit by the church of God. What if 
it was not done at any one time by any one man, say, as 
has been alleged, by Ezra; what then? Is not the whole 
church more than any one of her ministers? What matter 
where and by whom the massive stones that were used in 
building the temple were quarried and sculptured; what 
matter though we know not the name of a single carpenter 
or mason or architect, if we know that what they built was 
the house of God? Those workmen in their various stations 
labored as the needs of the undertaking required; they 
gathered materials of every kind, new and old, wrought and 
unwrought ; they laid them up in their places as directed, 
with a greater or less knowledge of the plan and purposes of 
the edifice, and then, when the work was finished, the Divine 
Builder descended into it in a cloud and filled it with the 
Shekinah of his presence and glory. It was not the work- 
men nor the work, which made it divine; it was the adop- 
tion of it by him for his own most holy ends. 

I anticipate a question which may be interposed here, 
though the answer is logically no part of my subject, but per- 
tains to the theory of interpretation, not tnspiration. If any 
writing, originally human only, was by divine direction taken 
and placed in the canon of the Scriptures, how are we to 
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determine what is divine in it ?— how distinguish between 
the divine and the human? I answer, in precisely the same 
way that we determine it upon any other theory. Suppose 
you are told dogmatically that the one hundred and thirty- 
seventh Psalm was directly dictated to the writer by the 
Holy Spirit ; how does that enable you to see anything divine 
init? The assertion itself does not alter its character. It 
may indeed introduce disorder into our moral convictions, 
but it cannot stifle or reverse those convictions. The asscr- 
tion has done nothing to uplift the Psalm; it has done much 
to dishonor its alleged Author. The difficulty is that we 
find such sentiments in the sacred writings, and we only 
make it more inexplicable to say that the God of infinite purity 
and goodness put them there. I say, no; men put them 
there, though God for his own good purposes deigns to use 
them. He uses them not for their own sake, but for that of 
some other sentiment or truth in the composition, which fits 
them to be a source of instruction to man. It was the piety 
of that barbarous age speaking in character; one of the uses 
of which, at least, is to show by contrast to later ages’ the 
immeasurable advance wrought in human sentiments by the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

That which is to be our guide in such cases,—a clew of 
safety through all the intricacies involved in the connection 
between the divine and human in the Bible, is an enlightened 
and sanctified common sense. Or if we prefer it, we may 
call it as some do, faith, or the Christian consciousness. 
The thing is nothing new. Our New England theology and 
metaphysics have been familiar with it ever since Edwards’s 
day. All of us who sat at the feet of Nathaniel W. Taylor 
as he delivered those masterly lectures on mental philosophy 
will remember his lucid teachings on that subject. Let me 
cite a single paragraph from the pages of my note-book. 

“God has so made the mind that it cannot but know some- 
thing. And he has placed truth with its evidence before it, 
and such motives that, from the necessity of its nature and 
condition it will know so much truth that, if it never over- 
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looks nor denies known truth, it will never fall into criminal 
error. Here is our responsibility. We can see and admit 
truth, and we can overlook and deny it. It is upon this 
ground that God will be clear when he judgeth. Common 
sense, then, is the arbiter of God in the soul of man on that 
most absorbing of all questions, ‘ What is Truth?’ ” 

It is, then, neither a new departure nor a new return when 
we recognize an inward faculty of the soul, which, when pure 
in purpose and enlightened by the Spirit of God, is a suf- 
ficient guide in the interpretation of the inspired word. I 
do not say it may sit in judgment on what is properly estab- 
lished to be his word. There is but one Sovereign of truth. 
It is for him to speak, and for man to obey. But it is man’s 
prerogative and duty to discern his utterances, and to distin- 
guish them from what are not his, and by his own nature as 
a moral being he is endowed with a capacity for doing so. 

Apply this test to any portion which upon the usual theory 
of interpretation has been found most difficult to explain. 
Here is the Book of Job, for instance, a human book, appar- 
ently, except in the very last scene, where God speaks directly, 
and a book of human controversy. The speakers in it disa- 
gree in what they say. What, then, does God say through 
them? Manifestly not what the letter of any one of the 
speakers affirms, of itself. That may indeed be true, and it 
may not. But consider what the book asa whole means, and 
that is what God says. As Richard Baxter remarks, “ The 
sense is the soul of the Scripture.””! The book thus read 
says concisely: “The problem at which you are laboring is 
insolvable by man. The administration of Divine Providence 
is a mystery to be disclosed, if at all, in another world. 
Man’s duty is to be humble, to be obedient, and to trust.” 
And this one lesson, taught in such an interesting because 
so human a manner, is worth the wealth of a kingdom. No 
matter what Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar and Elihu, and 
even Job himself said, as men; God said to them, and to us 
all, this, and this makes the book divine. So with all the 
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other books; apply the maxim, “God says what the book 
means,’ and the volume becomes luminous throughout with 
the presence of the Divine Giver. 

Tam aware it may be said that this is to make the word 
of God the subject of every man’s caprice. That only will 
have authority which he chooses to acknowledge. Any 
portion that he cannot reconcile with his own judgment he 
may set down as no part of God’s utterance, and so escape 
its claims, But this is a perversion of our doctrine. Could 
the son who had been presented by his father with such a 
gift library as I have supposed pretend that he could not 
distinguish that father’s will therein? I did not say that 
human caprice was to be the judge, but common sense, en- 
lightened and honest. And, after all, we must come back to 
this at last, on any theory, unless we deny the right of private 
judgment altogether, and give up reason to the keeping of 
pope or council. They who object to the decisions of an 
enlightened understanding do it by the dictates of their own 
reason; that is, they determine by reason that nothing can 
be determined by reason. 

. In the view of the subjcct thus presented, I find no difficulty 
i saying that the Bible is a divine, or, if you please, an 
inspired book. Nearly all of the perplexities which ordinarily 
lie in the way of that, proposition have arisen from the en- 
deavor to attach the quality of inspiration to the composition 
of its several parts. Remove that quality to the process of 
collecting and fitting them as an instrument of instruction 
for man, and the perplexities vanish. We know nothing, in 
Most cases, of the original writers; we do know, because 
Christ asserts it, that their writings, as they were taken and 
Wrought with plastic skill under the guidance of the Spirit in 
the church into this book, are God’s word. We refuse to be 
bound by the etymological trammels imposed by the word 
“inspiration.” The apostle’s term, “ theopneustic,” is one 
of wider scope than that. It may include all that divine 
action and influence of every sort which eventuated at last in 
the production of the book. It operated through a long 
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series of years and in a great variety of ways. The waters 
of a hundred fountains are gathered by it. Those fountains 
may have been remote, obscure, unknown to man. Whether 
they were natural or artificial, — living springs gushing from 
the recesses of the hills or rising from deep wells dug by 
patriarch or prophet, — they alike meet here and flow in a 
broad channel prepared for them by the divine hand —the 
river of the water of life. 

Nor, again, do I hesitate to say that in this sense it is 
wholly inspired. If a father gives a library to his child, he 
gives it all—the first volume, the fifth, the twentieth; the 
small as well as the large ones; the history as well as the 
didactics ; the songs as well as the essays; the anonymous 
as well as those whose writers are known. To single outa 
portion as the father’s gift, and reject the rest, is an unwar- 
rantable distinction, dishonorable to him whose kind care 
and beneficence included the whole. 

Lastly, thus interpreted, I am able to say that the Bible 
is verbally inspired; that is, its words have been chosen by 
God as the vehicle of his communication to man. You 
cannot have a written revelation without having that which 
is written. Its own affirmation which it makes of itself is 
that its writing is theopneustos; not its writers, not its 
contents, apart from its words. I am not content with that 
ambiguous statement, which may mean much and which 
may mean nothing, * The Bible contains the word of God ”’; 
I prefer to say what it says, “‘ The Bible is the word of God.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR PLACE IN HIS- 
TORY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY, B.C.: 
EIGHT LECTURES BY W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


BY REY. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, D.D., PROFESSUR IN PACIFIO THEOLOGICAL 
BEMINARY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tuts work covers the mission of Elijah, Elisha, the Books 
of Amgs and Hosea, and parts of Micah and Isaiah. It has 
many of the characteristics that marked the preceding publi- 
cations of Professor W. Robertson Smith. If it had been 
the first of the series it might have attracted as much atten- 
tion as they did. But his views have now lost much of their 
uovelty, and cease to startle. There is, moreover, no such 
attractiveness in the style or vigor of treatment as to be an 
independent source of interest. It is one of those works 
Which beguile the reader and lead him to think that he is 
getting hold of some valuable truth or profound analysis, 
Which, however, soon passes out of sight and gives place to 
something else, leaving him at the end quite at a loss as to 
the definite ground passed over and the exact nature and 
value of the results reached. 

The writer does not seem to grasp the whole subject and 
hold it before his vision at once. He approaches it from 
different points of view, and fails to give the reader the key 
to his positions, or to take him understandingly to the changed 
point of outlook. The words are used carefully and accu- 
rately. The sentences are generally clear. The paragtaphs 
Individually give out, some of them a definite meaning, some 
4) equivocal one. But the chapter as a whole is quite 
dubious. There is no clear perspective in the treatment. 
The various parts of the picture are introduced without 
respect to their relative distances from the spectator, like 
the different parts of a landscape in a Chinese painting. 
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If the writer sees things clearly, he does not enable the 
reader to do it. He suggests the thought that there is some- 
thing kept back. He leads us around a fine elucidation of 
history and prophecy in the age of the prophets, but does 
not take us into it, showing us only glimpses of it here and 
there. 

The naturalistic view of the Old Testament religion which 
clearly enough runs through the book is not brought out in 
bold relief, but lurks in plausible statements, in subdued 
colors and tints, well calculated to deceive the reader and 
Jead him to an unconscious acceptance of positions at length 
which, if stated clearly and in logical form, with their real 
premises, would be instantly discredited. It is a work which 
persons of an enthusiastic turn, fond of novelty, adventurous 
in speculation, and not grounded in their faith or much 
troubled with discrimination, are quite likely to be carried 
away with. It may, therefore, be well worthy of careful 
critical consideration in the interest of truth and the knowl- 
edge of Scripture. But from what has been said it is evident 
that it is not an easy task to reduce it to its logical substance. 
It is difficult to overtake the evasions or equivocal meanings 
and put the right estimate on them. The book must be 
read and reread; for, while the impression and spirit are 
definite, the grounds on which they rest are not always tan- 
gible in chapter or paragraph. 

An obvious criticism turns on the inconsistencies of state- 
ment. This may be a natural fault in a writer who treats 
his theme so much from interest in the parts, rather than 
from a comprehensive insight into the whole; but it is a 
serious fault. At one time he represents the Northern tribes 
as faithful to their religious observances, living up to the 
light that had been given them. Thus he says: “ The 
prophets themselves, amidst all their complaints against the 
people’s backsliding, bear witness that their countrymen were 
assiduous in their religious service, and neglected nothing 
which they deemed necessary to make sure of Jehovah’s help 
in every need. The Israelites, in fact, had not reached the 
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stave at which men begin to be indifferent about religion ; 
and if Jehovah had been such a god as Baal or Chemosh, 
content with such worship as they exacted from their wor- 
shippers, there would have been no ground to complain of 
their fidelity to his name or their zeal for his cause ’”’ (pp. 
Go, 66). At another time he represents them as having 
fallen below the standard God had expressly given them, 
and having thus incurred the denunciation of the prophets. 
He says: * Prophecy had sunk to a mere trade. Hosea 
brackets prophet and priest in a common denunciation. In 
the fall of the priesthood the prophet shall fall with him ”’ 
(p- 105). And again: “ The guilt of Israel is its declension 
not from the common standard of other nations, and not 
from a new standard now heard for the first time, but from 
a standard already set before them by the unique Jehovah, 
who had made this nation his own” (p. 108). At one time 
he goes through quite an argument to prove that in the early 
ages of the prophets the Northern tribes were as faithful to 
Jchovah and as devoutas the two Southern tribes (pp. 199-205). 
He says: “It is common to imagine that the religious condition 
of Judah was very much superior to the North; but there is 
absolutely no evidence to support this opinion.” Yet over 
against this statement he says, four pages later: “On the 
other hand, the growing corruption of Ephraim [by which 
he means the ten tribes] in religion and social order was full 
of peril to Judah.” In another place he gives this picture 
of the low religious condition of the North: “ The priesthood 
were naturally associated in feelings and interests with the 
corrupt, tyrannical aristocracy, and were as notorious as the 
lords temporal for the neglect of law and justice. The 
strangest scenes of lawlessness were seen in the sanctuaries 
— revels where fines paid to the priestly judges were spent 
in wine-drinking, ministers of the altars stretched for these 
carousals on garments taken in pledge in defiance of sacred 
law. Hosea accuses the priests of Sechem of highway rob- 
bery and murder. The sanctuary of Gilgal was polluted 
with blood, and the prophet explains the general dissolution 
Vou. XLL No. 1632. 42 
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of moral order, the reign of lawlessness in all parts of the 
land, by the fact that the priests, whose business it was to 
maintain the knowledge of Jehovah and his laws, had for- 
gotten this holy trust”? (p. 101). So much for the author’s 
confutation of his own statement that the national religion 
of Judah was not more advanced than that of Ephraim. 
Then we have, further, the explicit testimony of Hosea: 
‘‘ Ephraim compasseth me ahout with lies, and the house of 
Israel with deceit; but Judah yet ruleth with God, and is 
faithful with the saints’ (Hosea xi. 12). 

But there is a more serious defect than inconsistency that 
must he noted. Professor Smith seems to have the faculty 
not only of coloring but of spinning the threads that go into 
the web of history. He is always ready to tell us what the 
facts must have been, and to reconstruct the supposed his- 
torical fragments that have come down to us, putting aside 
such impertinent statements in the old records as stand in 
the way of the theory, and supplying the lacunae which the 
scriptural writers left with the desired data. Thus the 
theory requires that the idea of God—his absolute and 
solitary divinity and spirituality-——should come gradually 
into the world. He provides for it, and removes all opposing 
evidence. He says: “The very name of Jehovah became 
known as a name of power only through Moses and the de- 
liverance” (p. 33). Again, all that lay in the personal 
difference between Jehovah and the gods of the nations 
‘came out bit by bit in the course of a history which was 
ruled by Jehovah’s providence and shaped by Jehovah’s law ” 
(p. 05). Yet the very first verse of the Bible, which, as he 
docs not call in question, was indorsed and put in writing 
hy Moses, points to the underived and absolute existence of 
God: “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” The idea of self-existence contained in the name 
Jehovah, and of the divine spirituality indicated in the 
second commandment, he summarily disposes of, as a charmer 
with a wave of his wand dismisses spectres that have intruded 
on the scene. “As for the common notion that the name 
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Jehovah expresses the idea of absolute and unconditional 
existence, that is a mere fiction of the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, absolutely inconsistent with the whole language of 
the Old Testament, and refuted even by the one phrase ‘ the 
Jehovah of the armies of Israel.’” As if God could not be 
the God of all the earth and the God of Israel in a special 
manner at the same time. “Even the principle of the 
second commandment,” he continues, *“ that Jehovah is not 
to be worshipped by images, which is often appealed to as 
containing the most characteristic peculiarity of Mosaism, 
cannot, in the light of history, be viewed as having had 80 
fundamental a place in the religion of early Isracl’”? (pp. 
62,63). But does the lapse of the people from the high idea 
in practice, shown in history, prove that the idea did not 
exist asa revelation? AJl revealed ideas do not work them- 
selves out into recorded national history. 

The theory, also, requires that the worship of God in the 
Jewish nation should begin in simplicity and go on toa more 
complicated ritual. Accordingly, the facile reconstructor 
of history goes through the ancient records and adjusts them 
to the necessities of the case by regarding all the passages 
that oppose the @ priori theory as manifest interpolations by 
a later hand, the evidence of the work of a post-exilian 
editor. In this way he regards the Book of Deuteronomy as 
Written in a later age, thrust forward, and incorporated in 
the Pentateuch ; the priestly and ritualistic legislation no 
older than Chronicles as also antedated and thrown back to 
the time of Moses and ascribed to him; and the Bouks of 
the Kings as resolvable into strata of very different dates, — 
some of which, as the histories of Elijah and Elisha, the 
author thinks ‘‘ every one can see to be ancient and distinct 
documents, while others take their coloring and their facts 
from a much later age” (p. 109). 

The theory requires that there should be no priestly legis- 
lation,—no sharp discrimination between the Aaronic priest- 
hood and the Levites, such as is recorded in Leviticus, — till 
after the Exile, and no requirement of worship at one central 
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sanctuary till the time of Josiah, in the seventh century B.c. 
Accordingly, everything in the narratives purporting to 
describe the preceding events, containing intimations of the 
existence of a priestly caste or the requirement of centralized 
worshio, must be set aside as a later addition designed to 
give tlhe weight and authority of a Mosaic origin to a ritu- 
alism that had sprung up centuries afterward. He speaks 
of modern historical criticism as having resulted in “the 
demonstration — for sucli,” he says, “I will venture to call 
it—that the priestly legislation did not exist before the 
Exile’? (p. xi). And he ascribes “ the principle of the one 
sanctuary,” as contained in Deuteronomy, to the age of 
Josiah, “as the chief visible mark of the religious revolution 
which the teaching of the prophets had effected” (p. 293). 
Of the idea of the one sanctuary, he adds, in another place, 
“there is absolutely no trace in history before the Exile” 
(p. 435). The fact that from the time of Moses down 
through the period of Joshua, the Judges, Samuel, and Saul 
to David, the clear testimony of history shows that the ark 
was the central place of worship, and that the ritualism of 
the nation revolved around it, and the fact that subsequently 
the temple of Solomon emphasized and increased this ten- 
dency, and burned the idea of one sanctuary as the religious 
fuith of the nation into history beyond any possibility of 
erasure, give him no trouble. The theory does not require 
these facts, and they are quietly overlooked by the late histor- 
ical criticism. 

The theory of religious progress which the author adopts 
requires him to believe that God in those early days was 
occupied with the training of the nation as a whole, not with 
that of persons. He says: “The basis of the prophetic 
religion is the conception of a unique relation between 
Jehovah and Israel, — not, be it observed, individual Israelites, 
but Israel as a national unity. The whole Old Testament 
religion deals with the relations between two parties — Je- 
hovah on the one hand, and the nation of Israel on the 
other” (p. 20). Consequently his eyes are holden, that he 
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should not see the bearing on this theory of the numberless 
denunciations by the prophets of the personal sins of the 
people, and their repeated calls to practical righteousness, 
nor the blazing light of the ten commandments focussing the 
moral law upon the individual conscience, and held up from 
the beginning of the nation as the central, authoritative 
standard of personal duty. The theory destroys the vision, 
and prevents the discovery of patent facts. ‘‘ Obedience to 
Jehovah as King,” he says, “is not the affair of the individual 
conscience, but of the nation in its national organization. 
The righteousuess of Israel which Isaiah contemplates is 
such righteousness as is secured by a perfectly wise and firm 
application of the laws of civil justice and equity’ (p. 308). 
Yet he now and then admits more than his theory demands, 
and concedes that God’s real aim included the individual 
righteousness and obedience of the people. For example, 
God “desired mercy, and not sacrifice; obedience, rather 
than the fat of lambs. While these things were wanting, his 
very love for Israel could only show itself in ever repeated 
chastisements, till the sinners were consumed out of his land, 
and his holy will established itself in the hearts of a regene- 
rate people” (p. 69). 

The theory requires that the righteousness of God as first 
made known should not be personal and spiritual, but ad- 
ministrative. He calls the ancient conception “forensic” 
(p. 888). He says, “ Jehovah's righteousness is nothing 
else than kingly righteousness, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and its sphere is the sphere of his sovereignty ; that 
is, of the land of Israel” (p. 245). To maintain this view 
he represents the conception of God’s holiness as not so 
much an ethical conception as a conception of distance and 
exaltation (p. 224). So all the moral terms descriptive of 
the character of God, in the earlier period of the Old Testa- 

ment are emptied of their ethical meaning, and the primitive 
materialistic, or a low earthly, thought put into them. Ac- 
cordingly the earnest efforts of the prophets and sacred 
writers to exalt the character of God before the people, or to 
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have them conceive of him as a morally perfect being, jealous 
of the purity of his service, and rebuking men for their sins, 
break down, because the very terms used are considered as 
having been incapable in that age of delivering any such high 
message, as also those using them are regarded as having 
been incapable of having any such high thought. The 
author overlooks the intuitional nature of man— the native 
moral and spiritual divine image in him — which enables 
him, having hints only of sublime moral and spiritual truth, 
to apprehend it readily, borne on to the full knowledge by 
some inner instinct of kindred. The slow progress of the 
world in religion is not owing to the difficulty of conveying 
the fundamental spiritual and ethical conceptions, but of 
having them put in practice. The*ancient sacred writers 
were not beating the air in using terms having a materialistic 
origin in a metaphorical way, and putting into them funda- 
mental spiritual meanings, but they carried the apprehension 
of the people with them. The whole trend of the sacred 
history shows this. The very atmosphere of the Old Testa- 
ment proves that the fundamental conception of God’s 
righteousness in the background of the messages of the 
prophets, and in the religious consciousness of the people of 
God, was a conception of exalted personal righteousness, an 
absolute righteousness, and that this is the ground of the 
“forensic” or “administrative” righteousness, and of the 
wailings and chidings of the prophets on account of the per- 
sonal sins of the people. A fundamental mistake of Professor 
Smith is in regarding the picture in the Bible of the lapsed 
condition of the Jews, when they had fallen into idolatry, or 
when they blended idolatry with the worship of Jehovah, and 
were living in open sin, as indicating all they knew about 
the true God and his service, and in denying that any higher 
revelation of duty existed at that time or had been made 
known to Israel previously. | 

In like manner, at the demand of theory, the ethical con- 
tents of the conception of sin are largely spirited away, and 
sin becomes rather an outward mistake than a spiritual wrong. 
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It is “ missing the mark ”— a failure to reach the prescribed 
end, and that end is the formal acknowledgment of Jehovah 
as the king of the land, and obedience to his kingly rule. 
The deeper action of the human conscience in the experience 
of sin is ignored ; so also are the facts, the historical facts, of 
remorse, which does not require a revelation from God or any 
especial divine training for its activity, but springs up 
spontaneously in the human heart even in pagan lands. But 
the attempt to reduce all sense of sin exhibited in the early 
writings of the Jews, and especially in the Psalms of David, 
to grief on account of ritualistic or civil blundering, or failure 
to meet the formal requirements of Jehovah, or anything 
short of a feeling of personal guiltiness, betrays a very super- 
ficial reading of the history, and of man in the history. 

The theory requires Professor Smith to maintain that the 
levitical ritualism had not been developed in the time of the 
early prophets, because it had not been instituted at that time, 
and was an after-thought of later ages. Hence he is oblivi- 
ous of the significance and force of the allusions to the priestly 
Services in the historical books, or regards them as later 
fabrications, He regards the silence of the prophets about 
the necessity of maintaining the ritual forms as evidence that 
these forms had not been then authoritativly enjoined. He 
says: “There is never the slightest indication that repent- 
ance and obedience require to be embodied in acts of ritual 
worship in order to find acceptance with God. There is not 
a line in all the prophecies that have come down to us which 
gives the slightest weight to priesthood or sacrifice” (p. 860). 
Therefore, he argues, they did not then exist. He loses sight 
of the fact that at that time formalism was the dry-rot of 
Israel, and needed no emphasis laid on it. What Israel 

then needed was to be awakened to more spiritual devotion. 
The burden of the prophets was to bring them back to the 
spiritual requirements of the service of Jehovah. 

The theory also demands that the mission of the prophet 
should be to speak to his own time— to dovetail a message 
from God into the wants of that particular age; further 
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than that Professor Smith has no use for the prophet ; and 
thinks God has none, and the world has none. The 
prophet was simply a living medium between God and his 
own age, not between God and that age and coming ages. 
That is, the Professor does not give scope to the mission of 
the prophet by conceding to him the office of prediction 
beyond a shrewd discernment of the outcome of existing 
tendencies, and sometimes outlining the course of present 
historical principles to their definite future issues. On the 
contrary, the prophetic mission is regarded as simply to out- 
line current principles of the Divine government, and apply 
them to existing conditions. It is the possession of these 
spiritual principles as certainties, he says, ‘‘ which constituted 
Isaiah a true prophet. Everything else in his teaching is 
nothing else than an attempt to give these principles concrete 
shape and tangible form in relation to the problems of his 
own day..... But when he embodied his faith and hope in 
concrete pictures of the future, these pictures were, from the 
necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of history, but 
poetic and ideal constructions” (p. 841). Thus with him 
all prophecy as prediction of history in remote events, or of 
anything more than the principles underlying such history, 
falls to the ground. He affirms that “the substance of the 
Messianic prophecy is ideal, not literal; the business of the 
prophet is not to anticipate history, but to signalize the 
principles of divine grace which rule the future, because they 
are eternal as Jehovah’s purpose. Their faith asks nothing 
more than this” (p. 249). Accordingly, under the arrest- 
ing gaze of the Professor, all the prophetic intimations of the 
Messianic times contract themselves to descriptions, “‘ poetic 
and ideal,”’ of events near the time when they were written. 
The wings of the prophet are clipped. The words are 
‘6 poetic and ideal” enough, but they collapse, when we see 
their object, to a paltry application. A specimen of the 
value of the critical acumen which settles at sight all exi- 
getical difficulties in the way of this contracting and belit- 
tling view, may beseen in the way in which he empties of its 
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meaning the prophecy, ‘‘ His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace” 
(Isa. ix. 6). He refers these words to a king and adds: 
“The prophet does not say that the king is the Mighty God 
aud the Everlasting Father, but that his name is divine and 
eternal, that is, that the divine might and everlasting father- 
hood of Jehovah are displayed in his rule ’”’ (p. 807). 

It is sad to see what havoc is made of the prophecies by 
thus restricting the scope of the mission of the prophet to 
hisown age. The interpreter is left, often to find meagre 
fulfilments in current history or the near future, or, failing 
of these, to charge the prophet with idcalizing or falling 
into mistakes. Thus, as we have seen, Professor Smith 
explains all the early Messianic prophecies, in Isaiah as refer- 
ring exclusively to some near Davidic king,—he does not 
tell us which one,— and he sees the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion that the land should then be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea, that the wolf should 
dwell with the lamb, the leopard lie down with the kid, and 
that the sucking child should play on the hole of the asp, in 
“the abolition of all hurt and harm as the fruit of judgment 
and pure government ” (p. 301). In another place he speaks 
of Isaiah's apprehensions of evil as “ of the nature of a shrewd 
political forecast, rather than of exceptional prediction, and 
a8 the future actually shaped itself his worst anticipations 
were not realized’’ (p. 268). Again,“ the prophets speak 
in broad, poetically effective, images’? (Ibid). The vindica- 
tion of their divine mission, he adds, “in the precision of 
detail with which they related beforehand the course of com- 
ing events must be received as a vain imagination ” (p. 336). 

Again, the theory that the prophet has reference to his own 
times finds the last part of the Book of Isaiah, from the 
fortieth chapter to the end, in the way. There are no events 
in that period to which the glowing prophecies of the coming 
Messiah and the future church could possibly be referred. 
But the difficulty is easily overcome by this ready readjuster 


of sacred writings. He says: “Instead of taking up his 
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prophecies in the order in which they now stand, we must 
look for internal evidence to connect each oracle with one 
or other part of his career. Those sections of the book which 
can not be read in close connection with any part of the 
prophet’s life and times must provisionally be set on one 
side”? (p. 213). He gives the final verdict: ‘*The great 
prophecy, chapters x].—lxvi., which is separated from the rest of 
the book by an historical section, was certainly not written by 
Isaiah” (p. 217). He gives no reasons for this exclusion, 
except the want of connection between the predictions and 
the times; and we are left to the infalibility of the histori- 
cal instinct under the guidance of the genius of modern 
historical criticism for evidence that no mistake has been 
made. All these last chapters of the Book of Isaiah are, 
therefore, omitted from his survey, though he generously 
enough suggests that they, too, written some time after the 
Exile, may doubtless refer to some passing events of their 
day. Other portions are also omitted because they do not 
relate to Israel, but foreign nations, and his special purpose 
is to consider the prophets of Israel, and the prophecies in 
relation to Israel. 

But, apart from the coloring and distorting influence of 
theory on Professor Smith, and the seeming disposition to 
reconstruct history out of his own consciousness, there are 
many assertions in the book calculated to mislead, if not des-. 
titute of proof of their truth. The following are specimens. 
He denies the authenticity of the blessing of Moses, in Deu- 
teronomy, and calls it ‘ the so-called blessing of Moses,’’ and 
says it “does not itself claim this name, but, on the con- 
trary, bears clear internal marks of having been written in 
the kingdom of Ephraim” (p. 49). It is misleading to say, 
“Tt does not ttse/f claim this name,” when the blessing is 
introduced in the sacred narrative by the words, “ This is 
the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the 
children of Israel before his death” (Deut. xxxiii. 1). He 
refers to the complaint of David: “They have driven me 
out this day from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, 
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saving, Go, serve other gods”’ (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), as proof 
“how absolutely access to the sanctuary was conceived as 
the indispensable basis of all religion,” and of the “ concep- 
tion that Jehovah cannot be worshipped in foreign lands” 
(p. 98). He seems to have forgotten, when he writes this, 
that he holds that the Jews at that time knew nothing about 
the necessity of one place of worship. But, apart from this, 
whut David said only shows the popular estimate that the 
worship of Jehovah was best observed by the use of the 
prescribed ritual, and that David felt it could not be con- 
ducted by him abroad in the customary way. 

He afirms that Elijah and E‘isha “ are indifferent even to 
the worship of the golden calves ”’ (p. 109); and he does this 
because there are no recorded utterances of theirs against it. 
As if the modern critical faculty discerns that the ancient 
prophets approved all the evil about them concerning which, 
in the fragmentary history, there is no record of their 
disapproval. 

He asserts that in the time of Amos and Hosca “the 
feasts of Baalim were Jehoval’s feasts” (p. 176). As if 
the fact that Baal’s rites had in some instances usurped the 
place of those of Jehovah, on account of the lapse of the 
people into idolatry, proves that the people thought they 
Were still practising the religion Jehovah had revealed to 
them, 

He also interprets the story, in the first chapter of Hosea, 
of the marriage of the prophet to Gomer, and about “the 
wife of whoredoms and the children of whoredoms,” as a 
literal occurrence, not as an allegory (p. 179 et seq.) He 
insists on this as actual history, although the ancient Oriental 
practice both of acting and speaking allegories, and the 

allegorical names given the children, — Jezreel, Lo-ruham- 
mah, and Lo-ammi.— with the explanation of their allegorical 
meaning by the prophet in the immediate connection, betray 
the absurdity of the interpretation to other eyes than those 
anointed with the critical discernment. 

But it is time to consider more directly the fundamental 
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assumption which underlies the book, and comes out in it 
in many ways and forms. It is briefly this: Moses wrote 
nothing about the necessity of one central place of worship, 
nothing about the priestly legislation which discriminates 
between the Levites and the sons of Aaron. Both of these 
things came into existence as the result of the religious 
awakening under the early prophets, and were not incor 
porated in the sacred books till after the Exile; and then 
they were written as if they had been instituted by Moses, 
and their origin put in his mouth. Professor Robertson 
Smith says it did not seem important to these later writers 
“to distinguish the very words of Moses from the equally 
authoritative additions of later organs of revelation ” (p. 35). 
Everything in the historical books, as we have them, from 
the time of Moses down, which conflicts with this theory, 
and which intimates the necessity of one place of worship 
or the existence of a priesthood as a separate order from the 
Levites is therefore summarily branded as of later origin, 
and set aside from being evidence in the case. And it is 
the high function of historical criticism to go through the 
nominal records of those ancient times, assort their contents 
and declare authoritatively when tho several parts were 
written, what portions were original, and what interpolations 
—a task which is not so difficult as it might seem to be, 
inasmuch as each part must have been written, it is assumed, 
at a time when it would dovetail in with the stage of religious 
knowledge which the theory accords to the people at that 
period. The method and rate of religious progress are 
assumed, and the facts are interpreted under that, instead 
of inferring the method and rate of religious progress from 
the historical records as they come down to us. The his 
tory must be assorted and adapted to the theory of progress, 
rather than the theory of progress shaped to the history. 
This makes the task comparatively easy, and at the same 
time proclaims the greatness and sagacity of the historical 
critic. 

_ The central point of attack, in the readjustment of the 
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authorship of the Old Testament, is the Pentateuch. The 
historical criticism in question denies the Mosaic origin, in 
any literal sense, of the first five books of the Bible. The 
only things which we know Moses really wrote, it affirms, 
are the ten commandments on the tables of stone. Other 
portions are doubtless to be ascribed to him, as the directions 
about “a primitive mode of worship”’ by the use of an altar 
of unhewn stones, contained in Ex. xx. 24-26; and the 
primitive code of moral and social duties immediately fol- 
lowing, to the end of the twenty-third chapter. But the 
other portions were written, it claims, when the progress of 
the people was up to them. As they run in the general line 
of the teachings of Moses, they were ascribed to him. In 
the time of Ezra the whole Pentateuch had thus come into 
existence as a collection of sacred writings, and was in this 
sense covered by the authoritative name of Moses, the leader 
of the movement. 

An obvious objection to this hypothesis is, that at the first 
appearance of the Pentateuch, as we follow it back into the 
dim twilight, it comes forth, taken as a whole, as the pro- 
duction of Moses. Professor Smith admits that in the time 
of Ezra, in the fifth century B.c., it was complete, and was 
ascribed to Moses. He regards the time of Ezra as an age 
of reform and special religious quickening and activity — 
a“renaissance.” Is it not fair, then, to presume that the 
leaders of a movement of fresh religious life would know as 
mich about the authorship of that portion of Scripture then 
current and authoritative, and would be as trustworthy in 
€xpressing an opinion about it, as the critics in our day? Is 
it the presumption that the modern critical faculty can give 
us better insight into the history of that period than the men 
divinely quickened to know it, and living amidst the fresh 
tests of the truth or falsity of the history? Is it the office 
of historical criticism to make history, or to find it and 
recognize it ? 

Again, if this method is to be carried into the treatment 

of the Pentateuch, and if the plain statement, reappearing 
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in it in so many different places, “The Lord spake unto 
Moses,” is to be discredited, what authority can there be in 
the book? What evidence can there be from the record that 
anything in it is from God? What becomes of a book the 
contents of which can thus be spirited away at the movement 
of the wand of a criticism largely subjective? If there are 
allusions in it to names, points of the compass, and colorings 
or shadings of fact, in single words or phrases here and 
there, which do not so well suit the idea of the Mosaic 
authorship of the book, and of the wilderness as the place of 
its composition, as the theory of a later and Palestinian 
origin, — as is admitted,— which is the easier and more in 
accordance with true historical criticism, to suppose that the 
later Palestinian transcribers, sometime during the thousand 
years before the age of Ezra, while the Jews were living in 
Palestine, made certain verbal changes in unimportant mat- 
ters, by substituting current for ancient names of places, 
using familiar terms to denote the points of the compass, 
and changing certain words to those ‘having a more exact 
agreement with the local coloring of the place where they 
then lived, for the convenience and the understanding of the 
people, —a most natural thing to do, — or that devout men 
forged the whole narrative, with the exception of a few ger- 
minal teachings, antedated it, and put it in the mouth of 
Moses? As a question of historical criticism, which is the 
more probable? Our critics of the school of Robertson 
Smith see insuperable difficulties in the way of admitting a 
few verbal changes by copyists to promote greater geograph- 
ical and national or civil adaptation in the narrative to the 
changed circumstances of the people, but none in imagining 
a wholesale fabrication and reconstruction of history by new 
authors. 

Besides the testimony of the age of Ezra, which is admitted 
by the critics, there is a higher endorsement of the Mosaic 
anthorship of the Pentateuch. At the time of Christ, it is 
conceded by all parties, Moses was universally regarded as 
its author by those who accepted the sacred writings. Christ 
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endorsed this belief. When the pharisees came and ques- 
tioned him, “ Why did Moses then command to give a writing 
of divorcement and to put her away?” he replies, Moses 
because of the hardness of your heart suffered you to put 
away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so” 
(Matt. xix. 7-8). Here he says, ‘* Aloses suffered you to 
put away your wives”; but the place where Moses says this 
is in Deuteronomy, one of the books which is ascribed to the 
age of Josiah. Would Christ speak thus, if he knew that 
Moses had not given the permission, but some one else a 
thousand years later? Again, Christ says: “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead” (Luke xvi. 31). He here 
refers to a well-known classification of the Scriptures at 
that time, and evidently credits Moses with the authorship 
of the part assigned to him. In many other places he con- 
firms the popular belief. In Luke xx. 37, he says: ‘“‘ Now 
that the dead are raised even Moses showed at the first, 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham and the God 
of Isaac and the God of Jacob’’; and in John vy. 43-47: 
“One accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust; for had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote 
of me [explicit testimony]. But if ye believe not his 
writings. how shall ye believe my words?” The apostles 
and evangelists, also, gave their sanction to the same view. 
Are we to suppose that Christ and the inspired writers of 
the New Testament knew less about the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, or had less discernment to find it out, or less 
care to be accurate about it, than this school of modern 
critics? Did the Son of God and the apostle Paul know less 
of the real origin of the early historical books of the Bible 
than W. Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, and Graf? Or are 
we to believe that, knowing differently, they indorsed the 
popular fallacy? Must we sacrifice our respect for their 
honesty and moral courage to magnify the sagacity of the 
modern critics, and to applaud their honesty and moral 
courage —taking the ground that the conscience of the 
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critics will not suffer them to be quiet about the supposed 
authorship of the Pentateuch, while they see no difficulty in 
believing that Christ and the apostles could be indifferent to 
it, and indorsed the popular misconception ? 

But, apart from the testimony of the most remote and 
most authoritative witnesses to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the question comes up about the practicability 
of a scheme to introduce a new and complicated ritualism in 
the age of the prophets, frame it into a fabricated ancient 
history, and then impose both the ritualism and the history | 
upon the age as the work of Moses. Must not the innovation 
have been known, and the fabrication been detected at the 
time? How could the real authors, in introducing a great 
and radical novelty into the religion of a people who were 
proud of the beginnings of their history, studied them, and 
kept them alive in their traditions and usages, come out with 
new and unheard of documents, — purporting to recount the 
events of those early times, and having these novelties framed 
into them, — and escape instant detection ? 

Then there is the question of motive prompting to thie 
strange concealment of authorship — Why should the authors 
desire to ascribe it to another? Men of honesty and purity of 
life, who have helped their age to take what they conccive to 
be a great step in advance, a new departure in true relig:on, 
are not wont to wish to hide their agency in bringing it about, 
or to conceal their work. In general they willingly leave 
their mark behind them. Yet, according to Professor Smith, 
a remarkable change in the ritualism of the Old Testament 
was introduced clandestinely, leaving not a positive trace of 
its origin or of the action of those introducing it on the his- 
torical records; and this work was so skilfully done as to 
cause that age and all subsequent ages — including that of 
Christ and the apostles —down to the nineteenth century, 
when these critics arose, to believe that it had actually been 
done a thousand years before. 

Furthermore, if Moses was not known to be a great legis- 
lator on religious subjects by those who invented the ritualism 
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and by that age, why should the inventors be so anxious to 
put the new ordinances to his credit? And how could he be 
popularly regarded as a great religious legislator, unless he had 
already been in fact the author of such asystem? And how 
could he have been the author of such a system, if the larger 
part of the system and its characteristic features originated 
many centuries after his time ? Professor Smith denies that 
most of the Mosaic system was due to Moses, yet makes the 
fame of Moses as such a legislator a reason why those who 
invented it were eager to trace it to him, and committed a 
religious forgery for that purpose. 
There is another objection to the hypothesis that the 
priestly legislation and a new ritualism originated after the 
early prophets. If we search the period in question — that 
is from the age of Josiah in the seventh century to that of 
Nehemiah in the fifth century B.c.— we scan the historical 
evidences in vain for those signs of surprise, abruptness, 
opposition, controversy, or even curiosity, which generally 
accompany the introduction of great social innovations and 
religious revolutions. The ritualistic customs in question 
spring up on the sacred page describing the events of that 
period naturally, not as novelties, but rather as a return to 
heglected customs, or an attempt to overtake an ancient 
neglected ideal. Professor Smith considers the requirement of 
one sancturary and the complex Levitical ceremonial a great 
innovation on the simple primitive worships instituted by 
Moses, making an epoch in the development of the Old 
Testament religion. Yet the historical records give no hint 
of such a revolutionary epoch. There is nothing in the 
history that. suggests the throes of sucha crisis. The docu- 
ments have no place for such a record. The discovery must 
be guessed out from the silence of the prophets concerning 
ritualism, when the burden of their hearts and of their mission 
was to raise the people to the spiritual demands of worship 
above formalism and idolatry. In the actual records the 
advance in ritualism comes in, not as the lighting of an elec- 


tric light in a dark night, but as the light of day follows a 
Von. XLL No. 162. 44 
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dim and distant dawn. It comes naturally, from a preceding 
historical cause and long preparation. 

There is a further difficulty. Professor Smith regards the 
ritualistic movement as the result of a renaissance under the 
prophets, especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, and considers the 
religious condition in the time of Jeremiah very much in 
advance of that in the time of Isaiah. But while the influ- 
ence of the earlier prophet was by no means inconsiderable, 
there are no historical indications of a general reform begin- 
- ning in the time of Isaiah and increasing through the age of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as to justify at the close of that period 
the term renaissance. In fact, Jeremiah bewails the spiritual 
decadence of his times in terms even more despondent and 
pathetic than those his illustrious predecessor used a hundred 
years before. Ezekiel takes up the same sad refrain. Neither 
of them has the air of jubilance and hope characteristic of one 
living in a spiritual dawn and witnessing the breaking in of 
day. Yet Professor Smith supposes that that was an era of 
renaissance, and in that was the birth-hour of ceremonialism. 
The decisive steps he thinks were taken in the age of Josiah. 
The cast was then made. The practice of preparing the 
sacred books, of recasting the alleged history of Moses, and 
blending into the narrative the doctrines and prescriptions 
of ritualism, one central place of worship, and the distine- 
tions of the priests and Levites, was then begun, and went 
on till the compilation of the historical books, some time 
after the Exile. According to him and this school of critics, 
that period of awakening was a creative religious age, an age 
of discovery and production, of literary brilliancy in religion, 
outside of the writings of the prophets. This is not openly 
stated. The assertion would be too preposterous. But it 
must have been so; for these writers ascribe to that age a 
most complicated and skilful series of literary creations, so 
adroitly managed and woven in with authentic facts, that 
they carried the whole nation over to the practice of the in- 
junctions of the forgeries without questioning their genuine- 
ness. But we look in vain for the evidence of such a 
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creative age. There is not a scintilla of historical proof of 
its existence. That was not an age of originality or produc- 
tion, so far as there is evidence, apart from the prophets. 
What power there was was not shown in invention, but 
in stimulating the people to recover a spiritual standing with 
God. to regain lost ground, overtake abandoned ideals. The 
only freshness that appears, from the historical evidence 
coming down to us, was in the prophets; and their whole 
influence was to call the people up to something higher and 
more important than ritualism.—to revive the moral and 
spiritual ideals of worship and practical righteousness, which 
had already been too much covered up and lost sight of by 
the popular ceremonial. The only creative power of the 
age, of which there is any trace, was directed against the 
very end for which our critics suppose the age was ripe. 

They ascribe invention and literary creation to an age which 

was not an age of invention and creation, but of reform; and 

the invention and creation of ceremonialism to a renaissance, 
when the influence of the renaissance, whatever that was, 
was against any such production, and when its leaders, the 
only ones of whom we have any knowledge who were at 
that time capable of producing it, were using every exertion 
in an opposite direction, to quicken the public conscience 
to a sense of the spiritual claims of Jehovah, and were, 
besides, morally incapable of such a forgery. The critics 
bring out of that age what conld not have been in it; and 
they bring it out when the drift of the only creative thought 
in the age was against its production. 

Moreover they are involved in another difficulty. By dis- 
carding the accounts in the historical books detailing the 
practice of the ceremonial in the earlier times, and holding 
that it sprang up under the influence of the prophets, they 
have this strange phenomenon on their hands: the introduc- 
tion among a historical people of a revolutionary ritualism, 
not only with no record of its introduction, and in an age 
showing no signs of invention or creation apart from the 
prophets, whose influence was in another direction, but with 
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no recorded historical preprations for it. It sprang full- 
grown into power, not like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, 
but out of the womb of historical night and nothingness, 
historically unannounced, uncaused; and it sprang into 
such instant dazzling and bewildering influence as to send its 
glamour back over the past and cause a new history of the 
preceding times to be written, in which it should have the 
appearance of all the gravity and dignity of hoary age. And 
this is done in the name of historical criticism, by those who 
think that sacred history is an orderly and natural flow of 
events, and is to be explained on rational principles; dis- 
crediting the records we have of the antecedents of ritualism, 
they bring it in by a bound as a new creation, and with such 
a weird, supernatural power as to charm all] the historical 
records into a false representation of its antiquity! This is 
another instance of facility of credulity in those who lack 
faith. 

We take our leave of this work of Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, feeling that the study of it has been the means of 
greatly quickening interest in the ancient prophets and the Old 
Testament history, but with the profound conviction that the 
subject is too broad and deep for him. There are many good 
things well stated in the book; but to divine the secrets of 
God’s purpose and method in the training of Israel, and to 
fathom the scope of the mission of the prophets and inter- 
pret them, and then reconstruct the whole sacred history 
around a narrow and superficial theory is too much for an 
ordinary human mind todo. The difficulties in the way of 
the proposed reconstruction of history are far greater to one 
who attempts to think the subject through, than those of 
accepting the common view. And to press this hypothesis, 
which can only make its way by a singular keenness in sight- 
ing minute historical facts and colorings and tints of histori- 
cal facts,and a marvellous inability to see great historical facts 
and the general drift of history, in the name of historical 
criticism, is a strange misnomer, calculated to degrade the 
science. True historical criticism is just to the historical 
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sense, keenly sensitive to the facts of history,and weighs them 
with a judicial mind. Meanwhile, the writings of this school 
have been the occasion of a more general and thoughtful 
study of the Old Testament history and literature among 
Christian scholars, and seem likely to usher in the dawn of a 
genuine Old Testament renaissance. 


ARTICLE VIII 


RECENT EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND ON THE CONTINENT: 


BY REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., PROFESSOR IN CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL BEMINARY. 


THs is an age of great cities. London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna are growing in population ayd magnificence every 
year. And there are a score of other cities on the continent 
that are opening their gates for the thronging multitudes. 
For weal or woe the masses are deserting the country and 
pressing to the cities, until, as has been estimated, from a 
fifth toa seventh of the population of some countries live in 
cities. As the battle centres where the enemy is most 
thickly gathered, we shall find that the recent evangelistic 
movements have been especially confined to cities and large 
towns, 

These movements have sprung from certain needs. London, 
Paris, Berlin are each situated at the foot of slumbering 
volcanoes. To the ordinary eye all is calm and peaceful ; 
and but for an occasional wreath of smoke around the sum- 
mits of the heights that overhang them, there would be no 
suspicion of those molten streams that are liable to leap 
forth at any moment, carrying ruin and death in their train. 
The moral tendency in these cities, so far as the ordinary 
and historical agencies of Christianity is concerned, is, I am 
constrained to believe, downward. In London, Paris, and 


1 Part of a paper read before the Congregational Club, Chicago, Oct. 15, 1888. 
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Berlin this tencency is manifested, to a greater or less 
degree, in social, political, and religious life. If good 
morals, political safety, and religious life are not gaining 
ground in the centres of population, under the ordinary 
means which are used for the elevation and Christianization 
of society, then we must examine our methods, and see 
whether we are governed by the right spirit. 

Let us look at the religious condition of England, France, 
and Germany. I think we must admit that England stands 
at the very summit of the Christian nations. The missions 
and charities! of London are magnificent; but there is a very 
dark background. If we turn to one of the most moral 
cities in Great Britain, Edinburgh, we shall find that out of 
a population of two hundred and twenty-eight thousand there 
are forty thousand ? who are supposed never to attend church, 
and that under the most favorable circumstances less than 
half are found in the churches. Or if we take the statistics 
of citics and towns we shall find that only about twenty-nine 
per cent are in attendance upon church. It is an accepted 
fact that the working-classes are deserting the churches 
while the poorest and most vicious are beyond the pale of 
ordinary Christian endeavors.® But it is affirmed that this 

1 See Fry, The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1882-83, pp. 1-247. 

* The Christian, London, Dec. 1, 1881, p. 9. 

8 This conclusion is based on the census taken by the Edinburgh Daily Review, 
cf. The Christian, Jan. 19, 1882, p. 5. The attendance in Glascow and its 
suburbs is much smaller. Their population is 705,437. On an exceptionally 
fine day, Jan. 15, 1882, only 112,688 were found to be present in all the churches 
in Glasgow and vicinity. See, How Best to Reach the Non-Church-going Pop- 
ulation, Glasgow, 188’. 

* In one hundred smaller towns and rural parishes the attendance rose to about 
forty-two per cent. The Nonconformist and Independent of the first week in 
February, quoted in The Christian, London, Feb. 9, 1882, p. 12. 

® General Booth of the Salvation Army stated at the Mildmay Conference of 
June 1881, that ninety-five per cent of the working-classes in the English cities 
ure outside of church and chapel. A minister in London is authority for the 
statement that ‘‘ the habitual neglecters of public worship in London exceeded 
the united population of Edinburgh, Bristol, Manchester, Oxford, Birmingham, 
and Wolverhampton, or equalled the entire population of the principality of 
Wales,” which in 1871 was 1,217,135; compare How Best to Reach the Non- 
Church-going Population, Glasgow, 1881 

© The Christian, Jan. 26, 1882, p. 22. 
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is not contined to the working-classes. Mr. Reginald Radcliffe 
says: “ We make a great mistake when we think it is only the 
working-class that has forsaken the church. It is those men 
who pay from forty to one hundred pounds rental a year.” ! 
As might be supposed, this neglect of the house of God 
bears its legitimate fruit in the increase of intemperance and 
crime. Canon Farrar, after remarking on the tendency of 
population to crowd to the cities, says: ‘“‘ The streets and 
parks of London at night are more shamefully immoral, 
and therefore more utterly repellant, than those of almost 
any other city in the world.”’ Recent investigations by the 
committee of the London Congregational Union, and as set 
forth by them in a pamphlet entitled The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London, have brought to light an array of facts 
respecting the vice and moral degradation of certain districts 
in London before which our Christian civilization may well 
stand aghast : *‘ Incest is common; and no form of vice and 
sensuality causes surprise or attracts attention. ..... The 
ouly check upon communism in this regard is jealousy, and not 
virtue. The vilest practices are looked upon with the most 
matter-of-fact indifference. ..... Entire courts are filled with 
thieves, prostitutes, and liberated convicts. In one street 
are thirty-five houses, thirty-two of which are known to be 
brothels.” 2 
The amount of drunkenness in England is something 
appalling. On a Saturday night in Bristol, between seven 
and eleven o’clock, there were found by actual count to be 
one hundred and four thousand five hundred and fifty-seven, 
or one half the population, in public houses. A writer in 


1 The Christian, Dec.15,1881, p. 12. Rev. Newman Iall bears similar testimony 
in The Christian Monthly and Family Treasury, Edinburgh. (From a reprint 
of the article, 1883.) ‘ Throughout this country, in all denominations, there 
is the sorrowful admission that the progress of the church does not keep pace 
with that of the population. There is a diminished attendance at public wor- 
ship; there are fewer admissions to Christian fellowship on personal profession. 

As a rule, in our large towns, skilled artisans ignore our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. ..... As a ciasa, they do not goto church. To a large extent this is 
true also amony the upper ranks of fashion, wealth, and intellect.” 

2 The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, p. 7. 

8 The Christian, Jan. 19, 1882, p. 5. 
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the Lonaon Times says: “ While between 1860 and 1880 
the population [of Great Britain] has increased by twenty- 
eight per cent, there has been in the total convictions for 
crime an increase of one hundred and two per cent; of 
persons prcceeded against for drunkenness, ninety-five per 
cent ; for having no visible means of subsistence, one hundred 
and one per cent; for desertion or non-support of family, one 
hundred and twelve per cent; for begging, one hundred and 
eighty per cent; for prostitution fifty-six per cent.” ! 

These things are enough to occasion dark forebodings as 
to the political welfare of the country. Hence we are not 
surprised to read from a Birmingham paper: ‘“ Mob-law is 
beginning to assert its power with the same marvellous 
self-confidence it exhibited just before the breaking ont of the 
great French Revolution ; but, unlike the French aristocracy, 
who danced so gayly on the volcano ready to burst forth, we 
sit sulkily at the mouth of the crater, watching the rising of 
the lava-flood, and silently devising the means of turning it 
into another channel, as the impossibility of suppressing it 
becomes more and more evident with eaeh day.’’? 

If we turn to France we get no relief. We do not find 
that the ordinary religious institutions, which enjoy the 
patronage of the state, are adequate to cope with those ex- 
plosive elements which render a residence in Paris about 
as safe as a dwelling in the vicinity of a powder-magazine. 
The Roman Catholic church has not known how to hold 
these elements in check. The masses of the men in Paris, at 
least, are estranged from it.8 It was the luxury of the 
clergy at the time of the siege of Paris, while the masses 
were starving, that roused such fiendish passions as were 
displayed by the communists.4 The Protestant church was 


1 Mr. William Hoyle, quoted in The Christian, April 6, 1882, p.12. Cf. the 
issue for May 11, 1882, p. 17. 

2 The Christian, April 13, 1882. 

3 “«Scarcely a workman is to be found in Paris who is not a free-thinker. 
The women alone are under the dominion of the priests. The men, as a rule, 
are infidels.” — Evangelistic Mission in Paris 1882, p. 4. 

‘ Bonar, The White Fields of France, London, 1881, p. 34 
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small and not largely influential. It is not strange, then, 
that atheism should be striding forward; that the attempt 
should be made to place infidel authors, who were in favor 
before the French Revolution, in positions of commanding 
influence in the education of the young!; that the name of 
Jesus should be hated,? the Bible should be caricatured 3 hy 
an infidel press,‘ and the city itself divided into parishes for 
an atheistic propaganda®; while at least one third of the 
children born in Paris are supposed to be illzgitimate.¢ 

If we turn to Germany we find the same evils rampant 


10n Dee. 21, 1881, the Municipal Council of Paris eagerly supported the 
plan of replacing the study of the works of Bossuet by those of the philosophers 
and precursors of the French Revolution, euch as Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
Condorcet.” — The Christian, Jan. 26, 1882, p. 13. 

7“The very name of Jesus is hateful to the ultra free-thinkers. They some- 
times leave the meetings abruptly on hearing the mention of the blessed name.” 
At the opening of a hall hired by the Salvation Army, a stalwart workman 
bared his arm and said: ‘You may speak to us on any other subject, and we 
will hear you; but we will not hear the name of Jesus.”— Evangelistic Mission 
in Paris, 1883, p.3; compare p. 11, and the Report of the same Socicty for 1881, 
p-7: “Alas! to many the very name of Christ is a hateful thing; and at the 
sound of his name some leave the room with disdain. The following quutations 
are interes:ing as showing the extent of this enmity: “Never has athcism in 
France been so blatant and aggressive as to-day. Robinson Crusoe has actually 
not been admitted into the municipal library of Paris because the name of God 
occurs in it.”— The Christian, June 22, 1882, p. 20; cf. Jbid., May 3, 1883, p. 
12 “It appears that the name of God is becoming so offensive to French 
notions of what is desirable for society in the present day, that it is to be ex- 
purgated as soon as possible from all school books.”’ 

* It is called La Bible amusante, and is illustrated with indecent and absurd 
pictures which are exposed to view in every part of Paris. — See Le Signal, 
Nov. 10, 1883, p. 2. 

‘Tbid., March 16, 1882, p. 11. 

*“ According 10 French contemporaries, the materialistic propaganda is 

ming more and more zealous and active. Paris has been divided into 
Parishes for this purpose, each with its free thought association, holding period- 
ical meetings presided over by titled preachers, who occasionally celebrate mar- 
hages, and even baptisms into the new faith. The mere mention of God’s name 
throws them into a passion, and in their meetings its use, except for purposes 
of obloquy, is strictly interdicted.” — Ibid., May 10, 1883, p. 18. Compare a 
remark in Evangelistic Mission in Paris for 1881, p. 24: ‘ There are probubly 
more atheists gathered together in Paris than were ever congregated together in 
any city of ancient and modern times, ..... Paris is the most civilized but the 
most godless city in the world.” 

Evangelistic Mission in Paris, 1882, p. 4. 
Vou. XLL. No. 162. 45 
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there as in England, and the religious forces that might be 
employed against them far weaker. If any are inclined to 
argue that there has been no religious decline in England, 
they will not attempt this in the case of Germany. The 
following facts are too strong to be contradicted.! The 
masses in the cities — and the tendency of population is toward 
cities in Germany — are estranged from the churches. We 
find a typical statement in a volume of Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon,? issued eleven years ago, and the facts have 
not materially changed. The writer says: ‘ Out of a popula- 
tion of six hundred and thirty thousand three hundred 
Protestants in Berlin eleven thousand nine hundred, hence 
only one and four fifths per cent, attend church on Sunday, 
and from this number perhaps two thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five should be deducted who attend the cathedral 
for esthetic purposes.” From my own observation in Leipzig, 
the chief city of high Lutheranism, the per-centage is not 
much better. The Sabbath is more and more trodden under 
foot. The Germans never observed the day as our Puritan 
ancestors did; but they admit with regret that there has 
been a great declension in its observance.8 

The Jews have come into enormous power in Germany, 
and this of course involves an anti-Christian influence.* From 


1 The London Times of April 18, 1883 is quoted by The Christian as giving 
the following extract from the Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin: “ If we look at the 
moral condition of our country must we not be horrificd in our inmost soul ? 
What frightful barbarization ! What an increase of coarseness and bestiality ! 
Truly, not a few are taking their places at the head of their brothers, the ani- 
mals. Every newspaper tells us of murder, of suicide, of terrible deranrement 
in houses and families, of unheard of atrocities, of a moral degeneracy that 
must fill us with horror..... And turning to our social state we see ourselves 
going downwards on the path of destruction.” 

2 Supplement, Vol. i. Leipzig, 1872, p. 210. 

8 Rothert, Die innere Mission in Hanover, Hamburg, 1878, pp. 85-48. The 
author says that the larger proportion of criminal and disgraceful acts is com- 
mitted on Sunday, such as iinmorality and drunkenness. Many a maiden has 
lost her virtue on that day, many a youth has seized the murderous knife. Most 
of the suicides occur or. “ blue Monday.”— Dic innere Mission in Wiirtemberg, 
Hamburg, 1879, p. 13; cf. Beck, Die innere Mission in Bayern, Hamburg, 1880, 
pp. 93-95 ; Iken, Die innere Mission in Bremen, Hamburg, 1881, p. 52. 

‘Tho author has no sympathy with the crusade against the Jews. They 
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some points of view it seems as though Germany lay bound 
hand and foot in their bands. Every day, in spite of their vic- 
tim’s struggles, they bind the cords a little tighter. Although 
there are supposed to be only sixty thousand of them in Ber- 
lin to more than one million nominal Christians, twenty-four? 
per cent of the attendance on the highest educational institu- 
tions is Jewish.2 They are not only the bankers of the 
country, but also the money-lenders. Their debtors are 
said not to be confined to the farmers, whose estates gradu- 
ally pass into their hands,? but may be found among the 
legislators of the nation, and rumor says, not far from the 
throne. They are pressing into the judiciary and into pro- 
fessorial chairs in the universities# and largely control the 


have suffered greatly, and have only within a few decades secured the same civil 

Tights as the people among whom they live. Their remarkable success is sim- 

Ply an indication of the wonderful gifts of a people, for whom we must believe 

has come great work in store. 

1 Their proportion should be four per ccnt. 

* The exact population of Berlin according to the latest official sources is 
1,122,504, of whom 982,780 arc Protestants ; 80,818 Catholics, and 53,949 Jews, 
POt to speak of some small sects. Now in the higher educational schools of 

rlin there are said to be five thousand evangelical scholars from Protestant 
families, three hundred from Roman Catholic, and seventeen hundred from 
eWish! If the proportion of the Jews were the same as the Protestants, there 

Woulal be about three hundred and five Jewish scholars instead of seventcen 
honda red — See Christliche Soziale Partci, Der Reichshote, Sept. 18, 1883. 

* There is undoubtedly good reason for the anti-Semitic feeling in Germany, 
which, is shared in by pastor and peasant. The Jew “comes to the ignorant, 
INNOTe nt peasant, and tempts him to buy what he cannot pny for, and what he 

DOW ss his victim will never be able to pay for; and when the debt is sufficiently 
large Ihe pounces down on the unlucky man’s farm and house. This is what is 
Occuring daily in the agricultural districts of Germany, Austria, and Russia.” 
The Christian, Nuv. 15, 1883, p. 19. 

* The Jews are constantly rising in wealth and social position. They are said 
to OW mn the larger number of the finest residences on the Thiergarten, the Cen- 
tral. Park of Berlin, and Unter den Linden, the finest street in that city. One 
pastor reports that in a parish where only a few Jews once lived, the best resi- 
dences are now held by Jews, and the Christians are crowded out into the 

cellars and garrets. It is said that if the number of Jewish professors in the 

egal department of the universities incrcases at the same rate during the next 
reo Years as it has recently been increasing, there will be a majority of Jews in 


gbst department. 
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press of the country.! Their spell is on German life and 
institutions. 

Meanwhile the revolutionary classes are increasing. The 
Semitic influence augments their misery. If it had not been 
that the army had its clutch on the socialists Germany 
would have been shaken to its centre by a social revolution. 
Family life is on the decline? The home is neglected for 
beer-gardens and places of public amusement, which are in- 
creasing as never before.2 Intemperance is in the ascendant, 
and is recognized as a sore evil. 

Social vices follow in the train. The massing of young men 
and women in large manufactories, without proper moral over- 
sight, and the unguarded commingling of the youth of both 
sexes in entertainments lasting until the early morning, is not 
unfrequently followed by grossimmorality. The efforts of the 
civil authorities to regulate prostitution, by bringing it under 
the supervision of the police, have only increased the evil, 
and have failed to protect society from the spread of venereal 
diseases. Along with these evils there has been a general 
increase of crime, and if the churches in many places have 
been empty, the prisons have been full. 

If the bloom of our civilization could alleviate these evils, 
they should decrease each year. If grand avenues of magnifi- 


1 I was assured by a German editor that ninety per cent of the German news- 
papers were more or less completely under their influence. The tone of these 
papers, while in favor of science and liberal opinions is all the while antago- 
nistic to Christianity. 

2 Die innere Mission in Hanover, Hamburg, 1878, pp. 24, 25. 

3 Die innere Mission in Bremen, Hamburg, 1881, p. 51. 

4 lbid., Dic innere Mission in Hanover, p. 24; Dic innere Mission in Wire 
temberg, p. 11. The writer shows the evil of the sottish sitting in a tavern in 
a winc-producing country. 

6 Prostitution increased so greatly in Stuttgart that it was legalized, and 
received by this means a sort of recognition as a lawful calling. — Die innere 
Mission in Wiirtemberg, p. 13. Another writer says, that since by the legal- 
ization of prostitution in Bavaria it is no longer in check, there has been an 
increase of the evil. — Die innere Mission in Bayern, p. 141. In Bremen the 
increase of unchastity through police regulaticn is said to have been enormous, 
and that the diseases which it was sought to avoid have been multiplied more 
than thirty per cent. — Die innere Mission in Bremen, p. 52. 
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cent structures, splendidly illuminated with electric lights ; 
or the witchery of music in gardens that might well rival 
paradise ; or the treasures of painting and sculpture thrown 
open to the public with unstinted hand on Sunday ; or the 
charms of scenic art interpreted by the music of a Wagner, 
could bring relief, then this ought to be the most fortunate 
age of the world’s history for the masses; but, just back 
of the gilded domes, behind the grand avenucs, from tene 
ment houses, from garrets and cellars, are griefs, mutterings, 
and curses that bode no good. If this is an age of cities, it 
is alsoan age of monopolists, and of those tremendous con- 
trasts existing between the very poor and the very rich which 
are found in all cities. 

What is to be done? Shall a higher plane of civilization 
be sought? Civilization unless permeated through and 
through with Christianity is utterly bankrupt when we speak 
of the masses. Can education and intelligence doit? They 
only sharpen the edge of misery and plunge it more deeply 
into the aching heart. There is but one remedy. It is in 
the gospel of him who said ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The gospel is the only salt that can preserve the 
state. The police who have to do with the most desperate 
classes of community gladly recognize its subduing, control- 
ling power.! ~The statesman who is not blinded by prejudice 
must see this; but the follower of Christ who is in full 
sympathy with his Lord sees infinitely more. He beholds a 
terrible procession going down day by day to the gulf of 
despair, 

Recent evangelistic movements have grown out of this view. 
The church in England too often with folded hands was 
either waiting for the Lord’s time, or in the enjoyment of the 
pleasantest fellowships which this world knows, while dream- 
ily listening to beautiful music and cloquent preaching, was 


1“A Commissary of Police in Paris remarked: ‘We cannot but welcome 
you to our quarter; you are coming to do our work, to labor with us for the 
order and morality of the commanity.’” — The White Fields of France, 
London, 1881, p. 80. Similar testimony might easily be gathered from other 
European cities. 
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half unconscious of the Christless multitudes. I shall only 
discuss two evangelistic agencies in England,! the Salvation 
Army and the labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

There can be but two questions for us to consider in form- 
ing an opinion as to the Salvation Army: Does it preach the 
gospel? What areitsfruits? Noreligious movement in Eng- 
land during the present century has attracted more attention. 
It originated in 1865 as the Christian Mission, and first in 
1878 took the name of the Salvation Army. The story of its 
increase reads more like a romance than a sober narrative.? 
On its seventeenth anniversary it received a letter of congratu- 
lation from the queen. Last year “both the archbishop and 
several other occupants of the Episcopal bench, as well as the 
Roman Catholic primate, and many other persons of great in- 
fluence... ..expressed their admiration of the Army’s zealous. 
and self-denying spirit.”’ It would not be strange if they might 
have been slightly intoxicated by this marvellous success. 
Many are now speaking against them. One prominent Christian 
gentleman in England, who had been much in favor of the 
movement, told me he thought the Army was an invention 
of the devil. But an organization that sings the following 
hymns and teaches the following tenets is preaching the gospel: 

“ Jesus, the name high over all 
In hell, or earth, or sky; 
Angels and men before thee fall, 
And devils fear and fly.” 
Or the following: 
‘‘ To the dear fountain of thy blood, 
O Lamb of God, I fly; 


Here let me wash my spotted soul 
From stains of deepest dye.” 


1 There are many more of very great value and interest in the city of London 
alone. Such a church as Spurgeon’s is doing an incalculable amount of evan- 
gelistic work, not to speak of Mildmay ; but it seems better to confine our atten- 
tion to two agencies which have perhaps been most prominently before the public 
in the last few years. 

2 For the history of the Salvation Army, see Heathen England, London, 1879. 
12mo. pp. 1-185; the Salvation War, London, 1882. 12mo. pp. 1-189; the 
Salvation Navvy, London, 1881. 12mo. pp. 1-180. Fora gencral estimate of its 
charscter and influence, sce two articles in Contemporary Review for 1882. 

8 The Salvation Soldier’s Song Book. 12mo. pp. 1-720. No. 50. 
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Its teaching is: “‘ Utter ruin through the fall; salvation 
alone, from first to last, through the atonement of Christ, by 
the Holy Spirit ; the great day of judgment, with its reward 
of heaven forever for the rightcous, and hell forever for the 
wicked.” 2 Their published works, of which I have examined 
the most, and two of their meetings which I attended, per- 
suade me that they preach the gospel.? 

The fruits have been remarkable. As their general says, 
they are the scavengers of society. They reach the lowest 
strata. To quote from a writerin Whitaker’s Almanack ? for 
1883: “The Salvation Army at once addressed the mass of 
the people, the mob. No matter how rough, how illiterate, 
how careless, how hardened, the general or his officers seized 
him, pressed him into the ranks, marked him with the §, 
and made him an active convert. People who had never 
thought about religion, except to scoff at it,at once confessed 
themselves penitent, and assumed a religious bearing. Of 
the success of the Army there can be no doubt; it numbers 
several thousand members.” The Army teaches complete 
self-renunciation, plainness in dress and living, and total 
abstinence from tobacco and intoxicating liquors. Naturally 
the rum interest is stirred to its profoundest depths, and has 
organized a skeleton army to fight against it. The minions 
of Satan are up in arms; and still the Salvation Army goes 
marching on, singing: 

“Christian, rouse thee! War is raging; 


God and fiends are battle waging ; 


Every ransomed power engaging, 
Break the tempter’s spell. 

Dare ye still lie fondly dreaming, 

Wrapt in ease and worldly scheming, 

While the multitudes are streaming 


Downwards into hell ? 


_ bee the Doctrines and Discipline of the Salvation Army, London, 1881. 

T do not mean by this to endorse their teaching, on which many strictures 
may be made, especially their doctrine of holiness, although they do not teach 
“less perfection, and their undervaluation and comparative neglect of the 
Sacraments, While they believe in the baptism of the spirit, they consider bap- 
Gsm with water of but little significance. 

* PP. 439, 440, 
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“ Hark! I hear the warriors shouting, 
Now the hosts of hell we’re routing. 
Courage! Onward! never doubting 
We shall win the day. , 
See the foe before us falling; 
Sioners on the Saviour calling, 
Throwing off their bondage galling, 
Join our glad array.” } 

But the question may be raised, whether the methods 
adopted by the Salvation Army nullify the power of the gospel. 
They call their prayer-meetings “ knee-drill,” and their con- 
verts among the young women “hallelujah lasses”; their 
singing is noisy; their hand-bills sometimes not only border 
on vulgarity, but seemingly almost on profanity; their secular 
matters have not always been conducted on sound business 
principles. These and many other things have utterly con- 
demned the movement in the eyes of many excellent people. 

That we may judge of the movement, let us once more 
fasten our attention on the end,—that is nothing less than 
the salvation of the lowest classes. If sensational methods 
are used, which shock the sensibilities of the educated and 
refined, they are not chosen for their own sake, but simply 
to arrest, and fix the attention of the roughest members of 
society. I am persuaded that no one holding this end in 
view can read Heathen England and The Salvation War 
without being profoundly moved by their singleness of pur- 
pose, and without feeling himself strongly incited to greater 
“activity for those multitudes who are now estranged from 
the gospel. 

When I discuss the work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 

1 The Christian Soldier’s Song-Book, No. 110. The following is a specimen 
of another class of hymns, of which, however, there are very few in the collection : 

“The Devil and me we can’t agree, 
I hate him, and he hates me; 


He had mc once, but he let me go, 
He wants me again, but I will not go. 


“ The publicans are crying out, 
Because the Army is going about; 
But still about we mean to go, 
And rout the Devil and every foe.” 


me - 
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England, I mention an activity that is well known to Amer- 
ican Christians. There are doultless many who think that 
their work has been without important results. Such persons 
cannot have the facts before them. If nota single soul had 
een converted through their own instrumentality, we must 
count the impulse given to philanthropic and Christian work 
as something remarkable. I am without the statistics as to 
the number of missions,! free breakfasts, societies for young 
men, etc., that have been called into existence or strengthened 
by their labors in Great Britain; but I am confident from 
my observation that this work has reached large proportions, 
and I know that some of the most important religious enter- 
prises have sprung up as the result of their labors.” 2 
But there are many testimonies from ministers of different 
denominations in England bearing unequivocal and emphatic 
Witness as to the value of their labors.8 Four different 
Methodist bodies report additions to their churches in the 
years 1876-1877, when the influence of the work in 1874— 
1875 was felt most, of forty-nine thousand four hundred and 


1Mr.D. M. Drysdale, Seerctary of the work in Liverpool in 1875, after speak- 
ing of the large number of individual cases which have come under his notice, 
says: “Evangelistic work has received such an impetus that mission-rooms and 
pospel halls are to be found almost everywhere you go throughout onr city ; and 
where formerly we had difficulty in getting an audience of two hundred or three 
hundred people, now we can easily gather two or three thousand ; and there has 
been ever since Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s visit such a spirit of hearing abroad 
a3 we have never before expericneed.”? — The Christian, Oct. 13, 1881, p. 18. 

3 Compare a quotation from The Record, given in The Christian, Nov. 15, 
1883, pp. 6, 7, in which the writer says : ‘‘ We must express our profound con- 
Viction that few men are more entitled to the gratitude of the Church of Eng- 
land in particular than the two cvangclists who have now been once more 
welcomed to London.”? The writer goes on to show what avencies were provi- 
dentially set in motion through the previous visit of the evangelists. 

* See Results of the Mission of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1873-75. Re- 
ptinted from The Christian Monthly and Family Treasury (T. Nelson and 
Sons, London and Edinburgh). One of the articles is by Rev. Newman Hall 

who is opposed to revival services; the other is by Mr. David McLaren, who 
gives testimonies from several prominent ministers as to tne blessing which has 
attended Mr. Moody’s labors. After much earnest solicitation, when recently 
in London, I was permitted to see impressive manuscript testimony from many 
ministers in Great Britain to the same effect. 
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sixty-five! This is said, for the most part, to be a larger 
increase than during any consecutive two years of the present 
century. ° 

It is certainly remarkable that they should have labored 
in Free Assembly Hall and in one of the most aristocratic 
Presbyterian churches in Edinburgh. We sometimes hear 
of the people running after some great actor; but there must 
be some spiritual hunger, as well as curiosity, when sixteen 
thousand tickets were given away in one evening at the 
Christian Institute in Glasgow for the Moody meetings. It 
ig surprising to think that Mr. Moody should have gained 
access to the two university towns of England, Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and that he should not only have held his ground 
in the midst of disturbances on the part of students before 
which the most determined heart might well have quailed, 
but also that through the Spirit’s power he should have 
broken down all opposition, so that scores of university 
students should flock to the inquiry rooms.® 


1 Additions reported for 1876-1877: 1. Wesleyan Methodists, 24,227; 9. 
Primitive Methodists, 11,298; 8. United Methodists, 4845; 4. Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodists, 9595. — See The Christian, Oct. 6, 1881, p. 19. 

2 A Writer in the Pall Mall Gazette occupies a different point of view when 
he says: ‘‘ Cultured society would blush to know anything about Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, and others of their tribe; revivalism in general, and American 
revivalism in particular, is desperately vulgar.”” He admits, however, that the 
same might be said of every popular movement in its inception, since every 
religion has its origin among fishermen and carpenters. He points out the in- 
consistency of “poring over dreary tomes describing the enthusiasm of some 
dirty bigoted friars of the Middle Ages, while the labors of such latter day 
friars as the American evangelists are neglected,” and declares “they have 
probably left a deeper impress of their individuality upon one great section 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen than any other persons who could be named.” 
— Quoted in The Christian, Nov. 15, 1883, pp. 8,9, and in American papers. 

8 For particulars of the work at Cambridge and Oxford, see the issues of The 
Christian for Nov. 1882. The number for Nov. 23, contains an account from 
The Cambridge University Herald, from which I quote the following extract: 
“The concluding meeting was for undergraduates; it was the most remarkable 
meeting we have ever seen at Cambridge, and our experience extends over a 
quarter of acentury. Nearly two thousand undergraduates thronged the build- 
ing, joined in the singing with the utmost heartiness, and listened to the address 
with the greatest possible attention. .... On the platform were the University 
choir composed entirely of members of the University, and a number of dons 
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But more wonderful yet is the fact that he has reached 
those who were estranged from the churches. The Edin- 
burgh Daily Review says: “One of the most remarkable 
events of the time in Edinburgh is Mr. Moody’s work among 
what are described as the lapsed masses. There are few 
men or women in Edinburgh who could have believed it 
possible to have secured, many nights in succession, vast 
audiences filling the Corn Exchange from end toend. And 
yet this has been accomplished, and people who have flocked 
in thousands are not church-goers, or what are regarded 
generally as the respectable classes of the community.” 
A writer in the Inverness Advertiser says: ‘“ The immense 
hall [which has just been mentioned] was crowded last nicht. 
..... It looked ..... a3 if all our gaols, our poorhouses, and 
our brothels had been empticd pell-mell into its wide area.” 
He goes on to say that he went steeled against any kind of 
excitement. A sceptic said to him, as he was leaving the 
hall, with reference to the Christian helpers: “ What brings 
these gentlemen and ladies here? Not money, not fame; 
there is a power at work here I cannot fathom.’ The other 
replied, “ Yes; but do you know, sir, there are fine ladies 
nursing children in wretched hovels to-night to let their 
mothers come here?” It is easy to see that such activities, 
entirely aside from their religious significance, would do 
much to reconcile the poor to their lot in life, and to free the 
state from all fear of social revolution. 
In passing now to France we can see, at least in a small 
way, that where sin hath abounded grace doth much more 
abound. While it is probably true, as a certain speaker has 
and clergymen.” Mr. Moody then addressed the students, “he cautioned them 
against taking a decided position withont giving the matter full consideration, 
as he said if they became Christians for only a short time and fell back, it would 
be far worse than if they had never taken the step. He finally appealed to 
those who had obtained good during the week to mect him in the annex. The 
sight that met our view was truly marvellous; at least two hundred men rose 
to their feet, and in sight of all the rest crowded into the annex. This was an 
entirely voluntary act on their part, and was not the result of personal persua- 


sion. Thus the visit of these evangelists to Cambridge ended, ard will never 
be forgotten by vast nambers.” 
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said: ‘The real masses are as yet almost untouched ; the 
various missionary agencies scarcely nibble the edge of the 
net in which the people are held captive by Satan;” yet in 
no country during the past twelve years has the subduing, 
renovating power of the gospel been more gloriously displayed 
than in France. 

Of all the laborers whom God has raised up to work in his 
vincyard in France, none has been more conspicuously useful 
than Mr. McAll.! Called to Paris in God’s providence, by 
a working-man, he left a comfortable congregational parish 
in England to labor among the communists in the most 
desperate part of the city.2 The police gravely shook their 
heads at his resolution, but he never faltered, and his work 
grew upon his hands until the police recognized in him a 
most faithful ally in keeping the peace,? and the communists 
themselves said there would have been no outbreak if the 
gospel had been preached among them. Nor was this all; 
two French philanthropic societies presented him each with 
a silver medal in recognition of what he had accomplished 
for the elevation of the neglected masses.4 Through his ex- 


1 It is my object to give a specimen of the work that is done rather than to 
enter into details of the various agencies. The Methodists are doing an admir- 
able work in Paris under the superintendence of Rev. William Gibson, who was 
sct apart to this work in 1878; see the Reports of the Evangelical Mission in 
Paris from 1880 to 1881. 

2 See Bonar’s White Fields of France, London, 1881, pp. 39, 40. 

8 Idem, p. 173. 

* The first medal was given in 1877 by the Société Nationale d’Encourage- 
ment aun Bien. The following extract is made from the accompanying report 
which was read before a “ vast assembly”: ‘“‘ Mr. McAll knew that, in the pop- 
ulation of Belleville, there exist sufferings of all kinds, — that moral degrada- 
tion has its abode there, side by side with mental degradation and extreme pov- 
ertv. Seconded by Mrs. McAll and a few friends, he has founded and subse- 
quently multiplied in Paris evening meetings, the object of which is to bring 
light to the mind, and to calm the troubled heart. Wherever he has directed 
his steps, Mr. McAll has been cordially received,” etc. — Sixth Annual Report 
of the Mission to the Workingmen of Paris, pp. 6,7. The second medal was 
given in the following year by the Société Libre d’Instruction et d’Education 
Populaires. See the Seventh Annual Report, as above. Miss De Broen received 
a medal in 1879 from the Société Nationale de |’Encouragement au Bien, with 
a testimonial from which we make the following extract: ‘‘The moment she 
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ample, as well as through the new freedom that is enjoyed, 
the State Protestant church has been quickened into new 
life. Now to all human appearance is the time to cast in 
the seed in France, lest if the friends of evangelical religion 
should delay, these fields which lie open for the dissemina- 
tion of gospel seed should be sown broadcast with infidelity. 
Recent evangelistic movements in Germany? have come 
through England and America. Several years ago Pearsall 
Smith visited some of the largest German cities, and preached 
to very large congregations through an interpreter. His 
efforts were open to many objections on the part of German 
theologians, because of his doctrine with reference to the 
higher life. About two years ago Dr. Somerville who was for 
many years a pastor in Glasgow, and who took up the call- 
ing of an evangelist at an age when most men retire from 
the ministry, visited many of the chief cities and towns in 
Germany, preaching through an interpreter. It is difficult 
to say what the results of his labors have been. Whether 
there were any converts, this result would certainly be secured, 
that it would be suggested to the German Christians whether 
they must not adopt some new methods for reaching the 
masses who have become estranged from the churches. Any 
foreigner, however, must labor under great difficulties, not 


[Mise De Broen] chose for the establishment of this work in the Belleville dis- 
trict, was when the heart of France lay blecding, ber aim being to draw the 
people out of the profound despair into which they were plunged, by the light 
of the gospel. She has succeeded. Let us thank her in the name of France and 
of humanity ; and, in testimony of our admiration, let us present her with our 
gtand medal of honor.” — The Story of Miss De Broen’s Mission at Belleville, 
Paris. London, 1882, p. 164. 
1“The spirit of atheism, like miasma over a low-lying plain, has spread 
throughout the land, although net in the intensificd form in which it is found 
in the centre. The whole of France is ready to hearthe gospel. The announce- 
ment of a gospel address in any town or village in the land just now will fill the 
largest hall or theatre which can be obtained. This is emphatically the oppor- 
tunity for the evangclization of France. There has never been anything like it 
in the history of the country. .... Men of Israel, help!’ — Evangelistic Mis- 
sion in Paris, 1881, pp. 24, 25. 
2 The limits of this article forbid me from giving valuable information with 
yespect to recent evangelistic movements of peculiar interest in. Switzerland, 


Belgium, and Holland. 
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only on account of the language, but also on account of his 
ignorance of the character and habits of the people. Two 
recent German evangelists, Dr. Ziemann and Von Schluem- 
bach, who was converted in America, have been very success- 
ful in reaching the people! Von Schluembach declared, 
after laboring a year in the fatherland, that he thought no 
country could be evangelized so easily as Germany. There 
are, however, scme very great difficulties in the way of such 
evangelistic work. They do not come from the masses of the 
people who crowd public halls to hear von Schluembach? 
and Dr. Ziemann, but from the leaders of the state church. 
There are various reasons for this: 

1. There i3 the power of historic methods. None are 
more free than the Germans in putting a liberal construction 
on the old. historic beliefs, but the sensibilities and prejudices 
of conservative German pastors would be shocked at the 
idea of varying from the old forms of worship which have 
been in vogue for centuries. 

2. The divorce of the theological department in the uni- 
versities from practical religion is a very serious obstacle. 

1 The work, however, has been ignored by many of the Christian leaders of 
the people as will appear from the following quotation taken from a Berlin 
daily, the Deutches Tagsblatt of Dec. 25, by the editor of The Christian : “‘ We 
attended yesterday a religious gathering at which Mr. Von Schluembach from 
Amcrica, yave an address as riveting as it was solid, and with edifying effect. 
He sang a solo suitable to the subject he was handling, the audience joining in 
the chorus. We think it remarkable that no notice of these gatherings has been 
taken by the ecclesiastical newspapers of our town, although the meetings have 
been held for two months five evenings a week, in the Nazareth church. At 
first they were attended by about two hundred, and now by about eight handred 
persons of every age of good family and rank, but especially by working-men 
from every part of the town. .... But why do the ecclesiastical newspapers take 
no notice of such an occurrence? They give us often enough long reports about 
other and far more trivial things. .... But these phenomena, which bear testi- 
mony to the gratifying fact that the interest of the poorest stratum of our 
population in religious discourses is increasing, are simply passed over with 
complete silence.” 

2 An interesting account of Von Schluembach’s activity in Berlin for five 
months is given by Mrs. Palmer Davis, a German lady, whose husband was 
connected for many years with the branch of the London Bible Society in Ber- 
lin. See The Christian, April 19, 1883, p. 18; compare the number for Feb. 
8, p. 16. 
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It has been argued of late on the continent that theology 
was not a science, and that therefore it ought to be excluded 
from the university. The professors of course are very 
anxious to maintain their position as scientific theologians. 
To spend one’s days in studying the history of some obscure 
sect is to be a scientific theologian ; but to study the religious 
needs of the men and women of the living present would be 
likely to bring upon a man the charge of superficiality, and 
the contempt of the Jewish and liberal interest, which is 
strong enough in some institutions to chill practical piety. 

3. Then there is a jealousy on the part of the clergy of 
any seeming invasion of their rights. They consider it a 
reflection upon themselves that evangelists should preach the 
gospel. The pastors in Hamburg have resolutely opposed 
all evangelists for this reason.! We regard such a thing 
with grief and astonishment, in view of the spiritual needs of 
Germany, but it is not strange that where the ministry is 
regarded more as a profession than as a divine calling pastors 
should be jealous of their prerogative. 

4. A further obstacle is the exclusion of the laity from 
religious teaching. Outside of Wiirtemberg a prayer or 
conference meeting is almost unheard of. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a service is on Saturday in the Thomas church 
in Leipzig. The first half hour is taken up by two motettes 
which are rendered by the celebrated choir of the Thomas 
boys. There are often more than five hundred people present 
at the music, which was orignally designed to introduce the 
hour of prayer, which may be attended by a dozen people, and 
at which services are conducted entirely by the officiating 
Minister. The exclusion of the laity has doubtless come 
from the old idea that only the clergy were competent to 
speak on religious questions. 

). Another obstacle is a morbid dread of methodism and 
pietism. They seem to be more feared in many quarters 
than arrant unbelief. 


‘See The Christian, April 18, 1882; I was also assured of the same fact by 
& German editor. 
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There is no reason, however, for discouragement. Ger- 
mans adopt new measures slowly. They were very cautions 
about introducing Sunday-schools, but now these have a strong 
hold in Germany. It is natural that the Germans should he 
especially slow about adopting American and English methods 
of evangelistic work, for they have a natural prejudice against 
anything that is foreign, and are perhaps inclined to believe 
that Germany has the same pre-eminence in religious life 
that it has in the domain of scientific theology. 

The leaven is working. There are many who deeply feel 
the needs of the masses, and who are anxiously studying the 
means for reaching them. The work must undoubtedly be 
done by Germans, but Christians in America and England 
can certainly do much to encourage those who are alive to 
the needs of the people. 

My object in this discussion is not to make any compari- 
son between the state of religion in America, and that in 
Great Britain and on the continent. It is evident, however, 
that we have the same problem of great cities here. If we 
are wise as statesmen, philanthropists, and Christians we 
shall do all in our power to see that the gospel is preached 
to the poor, as a means of social safety, and especially as a 
sacred trust which has been committed to our hands by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


[Nore. — The second Article of Professor Curtiss’s Notes on Pentateuch 
Criticism is delayed on account of the late arrival of some important 
foreign books of reference. The Article will appear in the July num- 
ber. — Eps. ] 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE NIAGARA GORGE AS A CHRONOMETER. 


BY REV. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
OBERLIN, OIIIO. 


THE supposed great antiquity of the lower portions of the 
Niagara gorge has been one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of accepting a moderate date for the close of the glacial 
period. And, as there is a pretty general belief among 
anthropologists that man appeared before the glacial period 
closed, the age of the gorge below Niagara Falls connects 
iteelf directly with questions of human chronology, and 
hence becomes, even in the strictest interpretation of the 
Word, a sacred subject; and its discussion will therefore 
rightly find a place in the Bibliotheca Sacra. During several 
years past a great mass of facts have accumulated concerning 
the glacial period which have not been brought within range 
of common apprehension, and which give an entirely new 
phase to the current ideas about the drainage of the great 
lake basins. Having rezently, in the light of these facts, 
been led to study the Niagara gorge on the ground in person, 
Iwill briefly present the conclusions which probably now 
must be accepted. 

The situation will readily be understood by reference to 
the accompanying plate. From Quecnston to Lake Ontario 
the Niagara River flows through a level country whose sur- 
face iy but slightly elevated above the water level. At 
Queenston the level of the land suddenly rises, by a perpon- 
dicular escarpment, from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet, and maintains this general height to the shores 
of Lake Erie. The line of the escarpment both east and 
West is seen in the plate. From the falls to Queenston —a 


distance of about seven miles — thie river flows at the bottom 
Von. XLI. No. 162. 47 
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of a gorge which has been formed by the recession of the 
waterfall. Just below the present cataract, at the new 
suspension bridge, this gorge is thirteen hundred feet wide. 
At the railroad bridge, a mile and a half below, the gorge is 
but eight hundred feet wide, and continues at about that 
width through the remaining distance, though at places it is 
even narrower. Throughout the whole distance the sides of 











the gorge are perpendicular, and two hundred or more feet 
in height. On the west side, however, at the whirlpool, there 
is a remarkable break in the continuity of the gorge. Here, 
as will be seen by reference to the plate, the face of the wall 
is penetrated by a circular excavation ahout fifteen hundred 
feet in diameter, into which the whole volume of the water 
pours, and whirls around tumultuously before making its 
exit through the gorge to the north. 
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The western side of the whirlpool is not bounded by a 
perpendicular wall of rock, but in place of it there is a vast 
and miscellaneous collection of rock and rubbish, such as was 
everywhere deposited over this region by the action of ice 
during the glacial period. On going two or three miles in a 
westerly direction, to the vicinity of St. Davids, there is an 
opening in the escarpment about two miles wide, which as 

you go towards the whirlpool becomes filled to the brim with 
aglacial deposit. The discovery of this opening toward St. 

Davids early led Professor Hall, of the New York Survey, to 

suspect that there was a buried channel, which in preglacial 

times led from the whirlpool to St. Davids; and this view is 
how pretty generally entertained, though, as will be seen, we 
heed not suppose that a river of anything like the dimen- 
sions of the present Niagara ever flowed through it or was 
Concerned in making it. Indeed, if you follow westward 
from the whirlpool the outcrop of the rocky embankment, 
you find that in about half a mile the two escarpments 
approach to within certainly five hundred feet of each other. . 
Whether the channel of the supposed outlet towards St. 
Davids is even narrower cannot be told without extensive 
€Xcayvations ; since from this point onwards two miles to the 
west everything is covered with the ordinary glacial deposit, 
consisting of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders. The inference, 
however, can hardly be avoided that a buried channel of some 
sort extends through to St. Davids. The first three small 
streams indicated on the plate, emptying into the amphi- 
theatre of the whirlpool from the south and west, have cut 
down to the rocky escarpment, and now plunge over it in 
cascades. The third one, though cutting much deeper, 
nowhere discloses the rock. 

Conceding, then, the existence of this preglacial channel, 
the question arises, Did the drainage of the great lakes ever 
pour through it. To this we may now answer with great 
positiveness, No; and this for several reasons: 

First, the preglacial channel is short. It is only about 
three miles from St. Davids to the whirlpool; and even if 
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we might consider the portion of the channel from the 
whirlpool to the falls an extension of the St. Davids channel, 
it still would be a small amount of work to have occupied 
the Niagara River during the long periods which antedated 
the glacial epoch. It has rather the appearance of being a 
channel formed by some of the smaller streams draining a 
local area. It is barely possible that this smaller stream may 
have eaten its way back from the whirlpool well up towards 
the present site of the falls; though this seems hardly 
probable, from the shape of the amphitheatre surrounding 
the whirlpool. That seems more like the common receptacle 
into which two or three small streams poured, and united 
their current to flow through the old gorge towards St. Davids. 
Still, it is difficult to show that some one of these streams 
had not worn back a considerable distance farther towards 
the present falls ; in which case the work done in that. part 
of the channel by this preglacial stream will have to be sub- 
tracted from the total amount of work supposed to have 
been done by the Niagara River since the glacial period. 

The fact that the preglacial drainage of the lake region 
was not through the present channel of Niagara River is 
evident also from general considerations, showing that the 
preglacial outlet from Lake Erie must have flowed at a level 
several hundreds of feet below the upper portion of Niagara 
River. This is evident from the depth of the buried chan- 
nels of numerous streams now entering Lake Erie at its 
present level. The Cuyahoga River, for example, flowed 
for twenty-five miles or more along the bottom of a pre- 
glacial channel two hundred feet beneath its present bottom. 
This is proved by numerous borings which have been made 
at various points above Cleveland. To allow these streams 
of that low level an outlet, we are compelled to suppose that 
Lake Erie did not exist; for this body of water is nowhere 
more than two hundred feet in depth. In place of the 
Niagara River, then, there was probably a river of corre- 
sponding size flowing somewhere through the bed of Lake 
Erie, and reaching the head of Lake Ontario through a 
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channel that was completely obliterated or buried during the 
glacial period, and has never been reopened. Indeed, Mr. 
Spencer thinks he has discovered marks of such a channel 
extending from near the mouth of Grand River in Canada to 
the extreme western end of Lake Ontario.1 Whether Mr. | 
Spencer has discovered the exact line of glacial drainage is 
not important for the question in hand. But no fact is 
much better settled than that the main drainage of the great 
lake basin before the glacial period was by some other chan- 
nel than that now occupied. 

All this has important bearing upon the next point, which 
is, that in the present Niagara River the portion of the gorge 
which is below the whirlpool has been formed since the gla- 
cial period ; so that we must extend our calculations of time 
elapsed since the glacial period sufficiently to allow the 
present river to wear the channel all the way back from 
Queenston to the whirlpool, and so much of the channel 
from the whirlpool to the present falls as had not been 
removed by the action of the smaller streams, to which refer-. 
ence has been made. 

That the portion of the gorge below the whirlpool has 
been formed since the glacial period is evident from two 
facts : | 

1. The banks of clay, sand, and gravel, such as now come 
up to the water’s edge above the falls, extend continuously, at 
varying distances from the edge of the present gorge, not only 
down to the whirlpool, but beyond it, well on towards Queens- 
ton. As you goat right angles from the gorge at almost any 
point throughout this entire distance, you find the bare rock 

extending for a score or more yards, when you encounter 
accumulations of sand, gravel, and pebbles, such as every where 
forms in the bed of a stream; while a little ways farther back, 
the original unstratified glacial deposit, such as scaled up the 
old channel between the whirlpool and St. Davids, is encoun- 
tered. All this shows as plainly as can be that formerly the 
river in its present volume poured over the surface of the 
1 Second Geological Report for Pennsylvania. Q‘, p. 359 q. 
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rock to the vicinity of Queenston, and there made its fear- 
ful plunge to the lower level. 

2. The other fact pointing to the same conclusion is, that 
certain fresh-water shells are found north of the whirlpool 
in the sandy deposits of which we have spoken, and that 
these are identical with those now found in the bed of the 
stream above the present falls. 

Granting, now, that the gorge from Queenston up to the 
present falls is the work done by the Niagara River since 
the glacial period, we have here the dividend. If we could 
obtain in the annual rate of retrocession the divisor we 
should be able to obtain the number of years required to do 
the work. It is true that we should have to assume that the 
rate was uniform ; and this we may do without great proba- 
bility of error. The successive strata do not vary in such a 
marked degree as to introduce into the problem any great 
uncertainty from this source. That the water should form 
a cataract, rather than a continuous scries of rapids, is due to 
the facts that the strata of rocks near the bottom of the gorge 
are much softer than those at the top; hence the lower strata 
yield more rapidly to the erosive force of the falling water, 
permitting the upper strata to be undermined, and compell- 
ing them to fall in fragments into the chasm, where in due 
time they are ground to powder. All sorts of estimates 
have been in circulation as to the rate at which the falls are 
receding. Desor thought the rate could not be greater thana 
foot in acentury; but there are probably few who would now 
agree with him in this manifest extravagance. In 1841 Sir 
Charles Lyell and Professor Hall estimated that the rate 
was probably one foot a year, which would make the lower 
part of the gorge about thirty-five thousand years old.) From 
the fact that Lyell failed to present any data upon which he 
based this inference, it seems probable that he had none 
which were at all definite, and that his estimate was a mere 
surmise arising from momentary impressions. On the con- 
trary, Lyell’s guide was confident that the American Fall had 

1 See Lyell’s Travels in America (First Series), Vol. i. p. 27. 
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receded at the average rate of two feet a year during the 
twenty-five years he had observed it. And Mr. Bakewell, an 
eminent English geologist, who had given much personal 
study to the question, estimated that for the forty years previ- 
ous to 1880 the rate of recession had been about three feet 
a year. Mr. Bakewell having carefully studied the phe- 
nomena again in 1846, in 1851, and 1856,! finds no occasion 
materially to revise his estimate. In 1841 Professor James 
Hall had an accurate map of the falls made for the New 
York Geological Survey, and determined with great care a 
number of points to which future reference might be made 
with view of determining the exact rate of recession. In 1875 
another and independent survey was made by the United 
States government. Dr. Julius Pohlman of the Socicty of 
Natural Sciences in Buffalo, after having thoroughly gone over 
the ground, carefully compared these maps, and reported upon 
the subject at the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science held at Minneapolis 
(Aug. 1883), where the question was discussed hy the lead- 
ing geologists of the country, including Professor Hall. Dr. 
Pohlman’s conclusion is, that, after “ allowing even a wide 
margin for possible inaccuracies, we must admit that some 
portions of the Horseshoe fall have receded at least one 
hundred feet in these thirty-four years, while in the Ameri- 
can side differences of from twenty to forty feet are scen, 
although the northern point of the falls on the American 
side as well as a monument which marked the edge of the 
Horseshoe fall in 1841 have remained unchanged.” Pro- 
fessor Hall, in expressing doubts as to the correctness of 
this conclusion, could only do so by supposing that one or 
other of the surveys was inaccurate ; or that, being made by 
different persons using different methods, they could not 
well be compared w'th each other. Mr. James T. Gardiner, 
director of the New York State Survey,? was led to nearly 
the same conclusion with Dr. Pohlman ; and, in response to 


1 See American Journal of Science for Jan. 1857, pp. 87 and 93. 
2 See Report for 1879. 
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recent inquiries from Professor A. Winchell,’ says that the 
assumption that the Horseshoe fall has receded one hundred 
feet during the last thirty-three years canno’ involve any 
great degree of uncertainty. Thus from the best light we 
now have, it seems altogether probable that the cataract is . 
receding at a rate that would suffice to produce the whole 
chasm from Queenston up in less than twelve thousand years; 
and if, as is not unlikely, any considerable portion of the 
gorge above the whirlpool had been formed by preglacial 
agencies, even that relatively short period must be consider- 
ably abbreviated. 


ARTICLE X. 


ASSYRIAN RESEARCH AND THE HEBREW LEXICON 
BY PROFESSOR D. G. LYON, PH.D., HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Last year Professor Friedrich Delitzsch published, in the Athe- 
naeum, of London, a series of articles on the Importance of Assyriology 
to Hebrew Lexicography.? Several publishers, who appreciated the 
excellent quality of the articles, at once offered to reproduce them 
in a more permanent form. The result is a small book, entitled: 
The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research? 
For the treatment of this subject no scholar is so competent as Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch. An enthusiastic student, with a genius for language, 
he has been for several years occupied with the compilation of an 
Assyrian, and also of a Hebrew, lexicon. His acquaintance with 
- the lexicographical material of the Assyrian and Babylonian mon- 
uments is certainly greater than that of any other scholar. His 
little volume, containing only eighty-five pages, is the product of a 
mind evidently possessed of its subject. The style is simply 
charming. There has certainly not appeared for many a year a 
book more important for Semitic study. Any person interested in 
the Ilebrew of the Old Testament will find this a welcome volume. 

Two great principles guide Delitzsch in his lexicographical work. 

1 Sec Winchell’s World Life, p. 371. 
2 May 5, 12, 26; June 9; July 21, 28; August 25. 
2 London: Williams and Norgate. 1883. 
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The first is that the Hebrew language must be explained chiefly by 

Hebrew, and the Assyrian by Assyrian. The second is, that the 
Assyrian is a better source than the Arabic for the explanation of 
Hebrew. For the explanation of Hebrew out of [lebrew and As- 
syrian out of Assyrian, we derive great assistance from parallel 
passages and from the parallelism of clauses. Independently of all 
help from outside sources, this parallelism, together with the usage 
in such passages as 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, might lead one to suppose 
that yan and $m3 are synonymes in Ps. xxiii. 2, and accordingly to 
translate: “He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he causeth 
me to rest beside the still waters” (p. 6). ‘This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the Assyrian, which represents by the same ideogram the 
words na’dlu (53), ndyu (m2), aud rabdésu (y3™). 

In claiming that Assyrian is a better source than Arabic for the 
explanation of Hebrew, Professor Delitzsch has made a new de- 
parture. The consideration that Hebrew and Assyrian were literary 
languages in the same period, while Arabic attained to the literary 
stage at least a thousand years after the decline of Assyrian, would 
lead us to expect closer affinities between the two older branches 
than between the Arabic and either of these. The vindication of 
this supposition is, of course, a task for patient comparison. 

But now what is the actual state of Hebrew lexicography? We 
find it hopelessly bound in Arabic fetters. Because the last of the 
Semitic languages to attain to a literary stage has such a large vocabu- 
lary, and because, forsooth, it has often preserved ancient meanings 
and forms, it has come to be regarded as the great source from which 
Hebrew words are to receive light. It matters not that the three 
consonants composing the body of a word have in the two languages 
utterly divergent meanings. Ingenuity can invent a connection. 
Of course, mbe3, “to send,” and Arabic salaya, “ to skin.” are one 

word! Starting with the idea of skinning, we pass through the 
stages “to draw out, to extend, to stretch out, to send.” “pt. “to 
lie.” is compared with Arabic shakira, “to be red,” lying being 
regarded as reddening or varnishing the truth. The connection 
between “td, “to join,” and Arabic ‘asara, “to break,’; is that two 
objects may be either broken or joined by striking them together. 
Such etymologies, whose number might be increased, Delitzsch 
regards as ingenious, but worthless (p. 8). 
His volume is throughout a polemic against this mode of treating 
Hebrew. He arraigns specially the editors of the recent editions 
Vor. XLL No. 162. 48 
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of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. The charge is not that they have 
been unable to give the true etymology of words which could be 
explained only by a knowledge of Assyrian, but that they have 
forced different and often late Arabic meanings on Hebrew stems, 
that they have in the last edition repeated errors from which the 
glossary of any Assyriological publication might have saved them, 
and, worst of all, that they have made such persistent use of the 
doctrine of bi-literal stems, at best only an unproved theory. He 
would dispense with these features of the lexicon, and use the space 
thus gained to better purpose. Arabic, and indeed all the Semitic 
languages, should be retained, but he would give to Assyrian the 
prominent position which Arabic now occupies. Hebrew lexicography 
has been greatly aided even by adding the Assyriological material 
at the end of the articles, or placing it in parentheses; but the case 
is so serious that this treatment will no longer suffice. The greatest 
Assyrian authority demands nothing less than such a thorough 
revision of the IIebrew lexicon that scarcely a single stem shal) 
escape the process of overhauling. It may be that the value of 
Assyrian is here too strongly stated. It may be that Delitzsch’s 
new volume commits the same kind of mistake as that which is 
chastised in Gesenius’s lexicon, and offers here and there a far- 
fetched etymology or one which time will not confirm. Yet, taken 
as a whole, the work is so suggestive as to be worthy of the minutest 
study. In the notices which follow I shall select from Delitzsch’s 
list some of the more interesting words, adding occasionally illustra- 
tions and references to the original works. 

Let us first note some common nouns in Hebrew. tx, “man” 
(p. 58), for which Dillmann admits that no certain etymology has 
been found, is compared with an Assyrian stem adaému, from which 
we have admu, “a child,” synonyme of liddnu (155) and admdau, 
“a building, a dwelling-place,”? specially used of the sanctuary, the 
dwelling-place of the gods. The reduplicated stem dadému gives 
dadmu, * dwelling-place,” applied both to houses and to countries.‘ 
Admu is used of young birds, abal tssuri (cf. Mri-j3, “young 
pigeon”). These words lead us to a stem 558 with the meaning 


1W.A. I, ii. 37, 21; ibid., 30, 44 and 47. 
2W.A.L.,, ii. 34, 7 and 8. 

8 Ibid., i. 15, 745; 36, 39. 

4 References in Lyon’s Keilschrifttexte Sargons, p. 62. 
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“to build,” or “to beget”; and ox, “man,” Delitzsch regards as a 
synonyme of 42, “the created one,” or “the begotten one.” 

Much more probable is the explanation of 53%, “a banner ” (p. 39). 
Starting from the Arabic dajala (dagala), “to cover,” the lexicon 
explains 5:3 as “the covering of the staff.” The verb d35 is further 
explained as a denominative verb, meaning “to erect a banner,” or 
“to provide with a banner,” while 5393 (Cant. v. 10) is one pro- 


vided with a banner. In Assyrian dagdlu, synonyme of amdru, is 
averb oft occurring. and meaning “to see.”! In an oracular ad- 
dress to Esarhaddon, a goddess says: “Direct thine eyes to me, 
look to me.”3 From the verb dagdlu comes the noun digiu, “ some- 
thing to be looked at.” The sun-god is called, in a remarkable 
psalm recounting his glories, the dégil of the vast earth, to which all 
nations look up and rejoice.* 533 (with suffix 4537) is evidently the 
same as the Assyrian diglu. The verb 535, in Ps. xx. 6, may bea 
denominative from 535; but Delitzsch even here holds to the meaning 
of the Assyrian dagd/v, and renders: “ We will rejoice in thy salva- 
tion, and keep our eyes directed upon the name of our God.” “ The 
chiefest among ten thousand” (ma3%% 535, Cant. v. 10) is not the 
standard-bearer among ten thousand. but the one who attracts the 
eyes more than any other among ten thousand. 

The word tsa, “deluge,” is considered as a derivative from 635, 
for which the meanings “to go” and “to flow” are assumed. De- 
litzsch objects (p. 67) that the form would be without analogy, and 
that =" never has in Hebrew the meaning “to flow,” but only the 
meaning “to lead, to bring,” like the Assyrian abdlu. :2°2 is from 
a stem 533, andl is such a form as 323%, “spring.” from 253. In He- 
brew the intransitive 5=2 is used of the withering of the leaves, and 
the dead body is mba, Assyrian nabultu.! In Assyrian the verb 
nabiln,“to destroy,” is of frequent occurrence® The kings name 
themselves nablu, “the destroyer.”® The idea of raining down 
destruction is a familiar one. Ina passage of great poetic vigor, 


" See many references in Lotz’s Die Inschriften Tiglathpilescrs I.. p 131. In 
W. ALT, iii. 15, col. i. 1. 10 ff., the forms adyul, “ I looked, saw,” and amur occur 
in two parallel clauses. 

* Mrtuy énika ana ashi duqulanni, W. A. I., iv. 68, 28. 29 

* Thid,, iv. 19, No. 2, 1. 54-57. 

*Thid., y. 31, 38. 

* For instance, in the standing phrase, such and such a city, fia ishdti aslaup 


aldml akbur, “ burned with fire, I destroyed, I devastated.” Ibid., i. 10, 1. 
°W.A.1,i.9, 42. 
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describing Assurbanipal’s campaign against the Arabians, it is sai 
of the goddess Istar of Arbela, who is represented as clothed wit 
fire: él Aral tzannun nabli, “Over Arabia she rained dow 
destruction.”! The deluge is called b:z2, as the “destroyer” o 
“destruction.” 

“sro, “ price” (p. 49), for which Hebrew has no correspondin 
verb, has an exact equivalent in the Assyrian mayiru, “ price,” fror 
the verb maydru, “to receive.” The price is simply that which i 
received. In Assyrian the verb is in constant use. For instance 
Shalmaneser says: “I received (amyur) tribute from Jehu the so 
of Omri.”? The booty taken by Assurbanipal in his Arabian can 
paign was, after the return to Assyria, disposed of by sale. Th 
narrative says of the buyers, *mdanayare gammalé u améliit 
“they purchased camels and men.” ® 

The word 9", generally rendered “species” or “kind,” has n 
Hebrew etymology, and none that is satisfactory from the Arabi 
Delitzsch proposes to identify it with the Babylonian minz, “nun 
ber” (p. 70). This gives, he thinks, good sense in all passage 
where the word occurs, and corresponds well with the Assyrian usage 
Compare such expressions as ana 12 mina, “ without number.‘ 

It is usual to regard mbe, “seaman,” as connected with mbt 
“galt.” Delitzsch, on the contrary, considers the word as of non 
Semitic origin (p. 63). In the (non-Semitic) Sumero-Akkadia 
the idea “seaman” is composed of the two signs ma, “ship,” an 
lax, “to go.” Thus in the cuneiform account of the deluge, afte 
mentioning the closing of the ship’s door, the narrator states tha 
the control of the ship is delivered to the ma-lay.5 There is evi 
dence that this non-Semitic malay was adopted by the Assyrians i 
the form maldéyu,° and through them, or directly, it may have passe 
to other Semitic peoples. This view is strengthened by the cir 
cumstance that the word mea occurs only in Jonah (once) and i 
Ezekiel (three times). 

=", “to cultivate a field,” is supposed by the lexicons to be relate 
to "13, “to give light,” cultivating a field being considered as givin; 
it light. But the Arabic niru, “a yoke,” ought to have led to : 
more likely etymology. The Assyrian niru, “yoke,” and the Assyriat 
verb ™"3, “to subjugate,” scarcely leave a doubt that the Hebrev 

1W.A.I., v. 9, 81; ef. ibid., i. 22, 106. 2 Tbid., iii. 5, 65. 

8 Ibid., v. 9, 52. For maxiru, “ price,” cf. also W. A. L, ii. 13, 27. 

* Ibid., i. 9, 84. ® Ibid., iv. 50, 38. ® Ibid., v. 21, 5. 
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“*7is the same word, and has nothing to do with "33 and “ms, “to 
shine.” To subject a king or a nation ana nirfa, “unto my yoke,” 
occurs in large numbers of the Assyrian royal annals. See also the 
verb nindra, “we will subdue” (thine enemies), said to have been 
spoken by the gods to Esarhaddon, apparently at the time when he 
was contending with his brothers for the throne of Assyria.' De- 
litsch even mentions a use of the word for the cultivation of a field, 
asin Hebrew (p. 53). 

In some cases the Assyrian makes known the radical nature of 
consonants which have been supposed to be only formative in Ile- 
brew words. Thus, in “ia, “ much, many,” Assyrian ma‘du, the stem 
is bot Tx, and 2 is not formative, but the three letters are radical, 
which is abundantly proved by such verb forms as u-ma--du.?_ Simi- 
larly mis radical in oimm, Assyrian ¢i’dmtu, tamtu, “ the sca” (p.66). 

In other cases cuneiform study shows the non-Semitic origin of 
words, and thus stops further efforts at etymology. mba as a prob- 
able case has been already mentioned. *d5"m, “palace,” Assyrian 
ékallu, isa noted illustration. As was long since pointed out, this 
is only the non-Semitic é, “house,” and gal, “large,” é-gal passing 
over into Assyrian as ékallu, “the large house, the palace.” The 
bumeral "Avs, always used in connection with the numeral ten, and 
making with this the number eleven, can only be the Assyrian tshten, 
Which in turn comes from the non-Semitic ash, “one.” and tan, 
“ number.” 8 

Various titles and proper names in the Old Testament are made 
Clear by Assyrian study. SJT2 Ds represents a Babylonian original 
Avél-Morduk, “man or servant of Merodach” (p. 12).4 The 
Adrammelech and Anammclech of 2 Kings xvii. 31 would be read 
in Assyrian Adar-malik, “ Adar is prince,” and Anu-malik, “ Anu is 
Prince.”> Belshazzar (Dan. v. 1) is the Babylonian Dél-shar-usur, 
“Bel, protect the king.”® A remarkable prayer is preserved, in 
Which Nabonidus (Babylonian Nabina'id, “ Nebo is exalted”), the 
royal father of Belshazzar, prays that the son may be kept from sin. 

'W.A.I., iii. 15, col. i. 9. 2 Picl impf. ibid., i. 43, 30. 

* See Friedrich Delitzsch in George Smith's Chaldiische Genesis, p. 277 ff. 

‘For quotations from contract tablets dated in the reign of this king, cf. p. 
79 of Straesmaier’s Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akka- 

en Worter, etc. Leipzig, 1882. 


* See p. 284 of Schrader’s excellent work, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament. Giessen, 1888. 


* Did, 438, TIbid., 434; W. A. L, i. 68, col. ii. 
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Esarhaddon is the great Assyrian king Ashir-dy-iddin, “ Asur has 
given a brother” (p. 12). 533 is Béb-tlu, “Gate of god.” d3°3, 
the deity whose image was made by the people of Cuth (2 Kings 
xvii. 30), is the great lion deity guarding the entrance to the royal 
palaces, whose non-Semitic name (Né-uru-gal) represents him as 
the deity of the under-world (p. 12). The origin of the name 
m=nws is obscurc. That, however, the goddess of this name is one 
with the Assyrian Jshtar is clear, and the two languages present 
parallel usages of the word (p. 12). mpage (Isa. xxxvi. 2), com- 
mander of the Assyrian army sent against Jerusalem, is not a proper 
name, but “the chief of the officers,” Assyrian rab-shake (p. 13). 
Wen (Isa. xx. 1) is the commander-in-chief, Assyrian turtdénu, a 
derivative of tértu (tértu), “law, commandment” (p. 12). rm, 
title of the Chaldean prefects, is the Babylonian paydtu or piydtu, 
“a district or province,” afterwards the governor of a province, whose 
fuller title was bél paydt?, “lord of the province” (p. 13). 

Delitzsch offers for the two Hebrew words dtiz, “ruler,” and “2, 
“prince,” Assyrian sharru, ingenious etymologies, according to 
which these titles are taken from the brilliant appearance of these two 
officials (p. 54 ff). The Assyrian stem shardru, “to shine,” occurs in 
the form sharuru, “brilliance, splendor,” synonyme of namrtrru and 
mélammu, which are well known in the sense of “splendor.” ! The 
kings often speak of the splendor of their dominion. Sennacherib, 
for instance, says of Luli, king of Sidon, “the fear of the splendor 
of my dominion overwhelmed him” (Assyr. pul-yt mé-lam-mé bé-lu- 
tt-ta 1s-xu-pu-shu*). The connection of sharru, “king,” with shardru, 
“to shine,’ seems, therefore, not improbable. For the verb dda 
Delitzsch assumes two different stems, one meaning “to resemble,”® 
the other “to shine.” From the second he derives dvix, “the 
shining one, the governor.” One wishes that he had here given 
some references to the original.” 

In the department of natural history Assyrian offers material for 
comparison with the Hebrew. To explain 43x, “stone,” however, 
as the pointed object, because the Assyrian abne means “stone” 


1W.A. I, ii. 35, 4-9; cf. Lotz, Tiglathpileser, p. 83. 

2 Tbid., i. 38, 35. 

8 Cf. the frequent tamshil, “resemblance,” e.g. Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 15, 
41; 16, 67. 

‘ We meet the word ma-shal in the expression tldni ma-shal (sal, rag) métishu, 
“the gods, the ma-shal of his country,” W. A. I. i. 89, 55; 40, 23; 48, 8. 
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and ubdnu means “tip of the finger, peak” (p. 57), can scarcely be 
called fortunate. On the other hand, the ens of Isa. xiii. 21, which 
the authorized version renders “doleful creatures,’ seems to have 
an equivalent in the Assyrian dyz (p. 34), “the evil one,” probably 
the jackal. The Assyrian yabustllatu is evidently the samc word 
asthe Hebrew moasn. But xabasillatu is represented as a species 
of reed." Delitzsch would therefore translate Cant. ii. 1; Isa. xxxv. 
1: “I am the reed of Sharon and the lily of the valley”; ~The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and sprout like the reed” (p. 35) But the As- 
tynan word cannot do more than suggest that the Hebrew word 
means a reed. The same word may have different uses in different 
languages, and this is specially true of the names of trees? The 
te or cen is the well-known Assyrian rimi, a powerful mountain 
ball (p. 6). The rendering of rém by “unicorn” is, of course, im- 
possible, because this animal is represented in Ps. xxii. 21 as having 
two horns. The Hebrew jxx is the Assyrian sénu, “flock” of 
sheep and of goats. This word Delitzsch derives from an Assyrian 
stem (xx, “to be good,” which he says is a synonyme of fdbu (=12). 
Sheep and goats would then be called sénu because of their gentle- 
ness and tameness (p. 46). One wishes that he had given other 
illustrations besides those to which he refers.‘ Are goats really 
better than cows ? 

The comparison of Hebrew and Assyrian words expressing family 
relationship is interesting. For mi, “brother,” the Assyrians have 
dyé, meaning both brother and side (p. 59).° sx, “mother,” is ex- 
plained in the lexicon by the aid of the Arabic ‘amma. “ to precede,” 
a8 the one who precedes the child; and mex, “cubit,” is supposed 
to have meant originally “forearm,” the forearm thus being the 
mother of the arm; while max, “nation,” is said to be the body of 
People following an "imdm or leader. Delitzsh, on the other hand, 
considers that all these words come from a stem et, meaning * to 
be wide” or « spacious” (p. 60). ox, Assyrian ummu,*® “mother,” 
Would originally have meant the womb, as the spacious receptacle 
of the child ; and he states that the word is often so used in As- 

me A. L, v. 32, 62. 
See Max Miiller’s Science of Language (2d series), p. 238 ff. 


vcr Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung, p. 139 
Ih Low, Tiglathpileser, p. 87. 


‘ChWLA I, v. 1, 69, a-xi tam-tim, “the side of the sea,” and Delitzsch, 
Assvtische Lesestiicke, 53, 279. ¢W.A.L, v. 25, 41. 
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syrian. Mmgx, Assyrian ammats,! “cubit,” would be “ width, length,” 
and then the definite measure “cubit.” tax, “nation,” Assyrian 
ummu,? “nation, army,’ would be so called as a numerous body of 
men. Compare such expressions as nishé rapshdté,® “the vast 
nations.” This explanation seems quite probable, at least in the 
case of the words for “cubit ” and “ nation.” 

From the stem jmm the Hebrew has the forms jrn, “ father-in- 
law”; mark, “ mother-in-law”; 3mm, “bridegroom, son-in-law, one 
related by marriage”; m3rn, “nuptials,” and the evidently denomi- 
native Hithpael, meaning to contract affinity by marriage. The 
lexicon compares the Arabic yatana, “ to circumcise,” and explains 
jam as meaning “to cut, to cut into,” applied to “entrance into another 
family.” But the Assyrian has preserved the stem yatdnu in another 
sense, Viz. “to help, to surround, to protect” (p. 45). This xaténu 
is a synonyme of nardru, “to help.”* The sun-god is addressed as 
xa-tin én-sht> “ protector of the weak,” and Sargon applies similar 
words to himself.* Delitzsch regards jr and rah as the protectors 
of the young family, and compares on, mion, “ father-in-law, mother- 
in-law,” from a stem moan, “to surround.” 

That the names of the months adopted by the Jews in the Baby- 
Jonian Captivity cannot be explained except by the aid of Babylonian 
study scarcely needs to be stated. Delitzsch’s effort (p. 14 ff.) is in 
the right direction. He explains jo"3, Babylonian Nisdénu, the 
first month of the year, as meaning “start, beginning,” from the 
verb nisi, Heb. 303. “ax, Babylonian Addaru, February-March, 
is the dull, gloomy month. The stem ““8 occurs in a list of words 
where tému na--du-ru, “a cloudy day,” is contrasted with “mu nam- 
ru, “a bright day.”’ mau, Babylonian 7ébétu, December-January, 
is the month of showers, the name coming from t2bé, “to sink,” 
Hebrew 339, possibly a reference to sinking in water. If the 
name be really derived from a stem 3239 “to sink,” might not the 
reference be to the sinking of the sun in the short days of Decem- 
ber-January? 02%), Babylonian Shabétu, January-February, is 
the destroying month, so called from its devastating floods, from the 
verb shabdtu, “to strike, to kill.” The signs by which the Akka- 

1W. A. L, i. 57, col. viii. 45. 

2 Ibid., i. 41, 23, pu-tty-xir um-man-ka, “collect thine armies.” 

8 Ib'd., iv. 19, 57. 4 Ibid, ii. 39, 2 and 3. 6 Ibid., iv. 19, 41. 

© xdtin énshuté, “‘ protector of the weak,” ibid., i. 86, 4. 

7W. A. L, v. 30, 23. 24. 
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dians wrote this word mean “the month of the curse of rain,”! and 
it is, accordingly, in the eleventh canto of the great Chaldean epic, 
corresponding to the eleventh month, that the episode of the deluge 
is related.? 

In large numbers of words the Assyrian has preserved the original 
meanings of stems, or shows that two stems written alike are ety- 
mologically different. In Hebrew 35% means “to rule,” in the 
Niphal, “to take counsel.” This latter is in Assyrian the regular 
meaning of the verb maldku® Malku,* mdliku is “the adviser,” and 
then “the prince, ruler.” ete, “to measure,” and ms, “to anoint,” 
have been supposed to be the same word. But the Assyrian shows 
that we have here two different stems, and that the Arabic word 
which has been used in comparison is perhaps only a borrowed 
Word (p. 63). 

It might be interesting to notice other comparisons of Ilebrew 
and Assyrian in Delitzsch’s work. But this article is already long 
enough. Yet pages 61-63 deserve special mention. This chapter 
concerns those Hebrew words which havean. By a large induc- 
tion it appears that when min Hebrew corresponds to the strong m 
in Arabic (x) it has been preserved in Assyrian, but when it cor- 
responds to the weak min Arabic (A) it has been lost in Assyrian. 
Thus xen, Assyrian xittu, “sin,” has an Arabic equivalent with x, 
Whereas pnb. Assyrian saydépu, “to overwhelm,” has a fh in the 
Anbic word which has been supposed to be an equivalent (schafa). 
By this method it is shown that yn, “an arrow,” Assyrian ussu, has 
a weak m, and is not to be derived from 7%n, “to cut off, to pierce.” 
Assyrian yasdsu, which has a strong m. Similarly mrp, “to open,” 
Assyrian pitd, has a weak m, while mmp, “to engrave,” Assyrian 
patdyu, has a strong Mm. 

In closing this article, I wish to say again that Professor De- 
litzsch’s little volume caunot fail to do a great service for Semitic 
study, that it deals with facts and principles which no Semitic 
scholar can ignore, and that with all this it is written in a style so 
simple and pleasing as to be fully intelligible and enjoyable to a 
mere beginner in the Hebrew language. 

Ww. A.I., v.99, 11. 

1880 George Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis (2d ed.), New York, 


*W. ALT, ¥. 1, 121, milik .... imeli-ku, “they took counsel.” 
* Thid., 1. 36, 8. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


TRANSLATION OF THE AORIST TENSE IN THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Tue translation of this Greek tense is not always easy. In a true 
translation the aim is to express in one language as exactly as possible 
thought which has already been expressed in another language, and to 
give that thought a6 nearly as possible the same dress that it originally had. 
One can commonly carry out this purpose when translating the Greek 
Present, Future, Perfect, and Pluperfect. It is somewhat more difficult 
when translating the Imperfect. Often this tense may be rendered by 
the English progressive Imperfect. Yet in some verbs it is doubtful 
whether the form of the Imperfect had any ditlerent meaning from the 
Aorist. Again, in some contexts the English progressive form would 
lumber up the discourse, rather than give the nice descriptive touch that 
the Greek tense does, therefore the more vivacious narrative Preterite is 
to be employed. All this, however, is comparatively slight labor to the 
student; but he is often sorely perplexed about the rendering of the 
Greek Aorist. Must it always be by the English Preterite? It was not 
so translated by the Revisers of 1611, nor has it been by the Revisers of 
1881. Yet no one seems to have given any principle which shall defend 
the occasional use of the English Perfect as the proper translation of the 
Aorist. ‘There seems no defence but the “ear,” which in some contexts 
revolts against translating the Aorist by the English Preterite. Thus as 
far as the argument voes, the literalists, such as the author of the Em- 
phatic Diaglott and Robert Young (whose suggestions about the Revised 
Version have been sent over from Scotland), all have their own way. 

A careful study of the tenses in each language would show on what 
principles we might proceed. Some suggestions have been made by Rev. 
J. A. Beet in the Expositor (First Series, Vol. xi. pp. 191 f., 296 f., 372 £.). 
The discussion is capable of further development, which may be briefly 
outlined as follows : 

1. In general, the English Preterite corresponds to the Greek Aorist, 
and the English Perfect to the Greek Perfect. 

2. In English the Preterite commonly needs some definite temporal or 
contextual limitation to specify the date of the act in past time. In Greek 
the Aorist has no such need. 

8. If the Preterite is used without such a modifier it emphasizes the 
fact of occurrence, yet has no reference to the completion of the act. The 
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Aorist has no necessary reference to the completion, nor does it by itself 
emphasize the fact of occurrence. The context may give such emphasis. 

4. The English Perfect denotes the completion of an act, and holds 
that fact in some sort of relation to the present. This relation may arise 
from the act that (a) the act is just completed; (/) the result of the act 
still endures; (c) the time of performing it is not wholly past; (/) the 
actor still lives; or (e) the circumstances under which the act was per- 
formed are still the same. 

An examination of English idiom shows that the Perfect tense may 
express an action which has occurred at an indefinite time in the past, 
provided that the context gives some relations to present time, and stress 
i not laid upon the exact relations of time, or provided that frequent 
reference is made to the past and the mind remains in the present. The 
Greek uses the Aorist in such sentences. 

The use of the Greek Perfect is much narrower. Its relation to present 
time is closer than in English. It is used (a) of actions just completed, 
and (b) of acts whose results still endure. In classic Greek the Perfect 
might be used with as much latitude as the English Perfect; but this is 
true only of poetry or impassioned oratory. The Greek Perfect has 
neither in classic Greek nor in the New Testament such latitude as the 
English Perfect. From these fact. ascertained by observation, the fol- 
lowing principles may be laid down: 

1. When the fact of occurrence is prominent, and there is no adverbial 
limitation to give the date of the action, the Greck Aorist is best trans- 
lated by the English Preterite; e.7. Luke xix. 21, "EqoBovpyy ydp oe, 
ort dApwros aborpos ef: atpes & obx EOnxas, nai OepiLes & odx Exrewpas. 
Rishtly the Revisions of 1611 and 1881 alike render the Aorists in the 
subordinate clause by the Preterites. ‘Thou takest up that thou layedst 
tot down, and reapest that thou didst not sow.” If the pronoun ov had 
been placed in the subordinate clauses where the Aorists occur, the em- 
Phasis would have been changed, and English idiom would have required 
the Perfect tense as the proper rendering. ‘The translation quoted may be 
Open to other criticism ; but it is not open in respect to the use of ten:es. 

2. When mere occurrence is indicated, and there are contextual indi- 
cations of a past date, or a temporal limitation giving such date, the Aurist 
should be translated by the English Preterite. Illustrations of this can 
be found on every page of narrative in the New Testament; ¢e.. John 
xvii. 1, Tatra éAaAnoer 6 “Incots. The whole context sufficiently indi- 
cates the date: ‘‘ These things spake Jesus.” Also Acts i. 15, Kas év 
Tals Nepas Tavras dvacras Lérpos év péow rav ddeAdav elrev, “ And 

in these days Peter stood up in the midst of the brethren, and said,” 

3. When the contextual reference is to present time, and there are no 
adverbial limitations specifically datiny the action in the past, the Greek 
Aorist is commonly best translated by the English Perfect. Acts xii. 11. 
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Niv olda dAnOas, ore Caréorere Kupwos rov dyyeXov aurod, xai éfeiAaro 
pee ex xeipos “Hpwdou xai mduns THs mpocdoxias tod Aaocd ray ‘Tovdaiwy. 
“Now I know of a truth that the Lord hath sent forth his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of 
the Jews.” 

In Acts i. 11 is an instance where, as it seems to the writer, the tense 
by which the Revision of 1611 rendered was changed not for the better 
in the Revision of 1881: ovros 6 ‘Incots ..... ovrws éAevoerat Sy tpoTrov 
edaacGe abrov ropevopevoy eis Tov ovpavor, “ This Jesus ..... shall so 
come in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” In 1611 read 
have seen for beheld. It can be said in behalf of the Revision of 1881 that 
to behold ought to be used, rather than to see, and that the Perfect tense 
have beheld might to some minds suggest past continuance. To the 
writer, however, there seems to be no emphasis on the verb éJedcac0e, 
and that the rendering by the Preterite throws the action decidedly into 
the past so as to call for an adverbial limitation of time. The change, in 
verse 4, of ye have heard (1611) to ye heard (1881) as the rendering of 
qxovoare, seems another instance of change for the worse. 

In Rom. v. 12 is an opportunity to apply the same principles. There 
are three Aorists in this verse: eio7j\Oe..... SeprAOev ..... maprov ; 
in 1611 the rendering is, entered ..... passed ..... have sinned; in 1881 
the rendering is, entered ..... passed ..... sinned. It will not do to say 
that because the first two Aorists are translated by a Preterite the last 
should be translated in the same way. The last verb is not co-ordinate 
with the preceding one. The translation depends upon the interpretation. 
If it be held that the act 7uaprov occurred at some indefinite time ante- 
cedent to the preceding verbs, the Pluperfect is the better translation 
(Puttmann’s New Test. Grammar, p. 199; Winer’s New Test. Grammar, 
p. 275). If jpaprov, though grammatically subordinate, be held to be 
coincident with the principal clause, then it should be translated by the 
Preterite. Again, if there is special stress, as seems to be the case, upon 
the 7aprov, the Preterite is the proper rendering. If the principal clause 
had Present tenses, or even Perfect, or if there were bound up in the near 
context reference to actual present time, a Perfect as the translation of 
npaprov might be defended by English usage, but not otherwise. 

Rom. v. 11 gives a good illustration of the necessity sometimes of trans- 
lating an Aorist by the Perfect. & ob viv ryv KaradA\ayyv éAdBoue, 
* Through whom we have now received the reconciliation.” This reference 
to the present time is not close enough to the 7aprov, and the Present 
tense of verse 18 can do as little, for there éAAcyetras is used to express 
a general truth for which the gnomic Aorist could as well have been used. 

From these notes it will appear that the translation of the Aorist often 
involves fine and even subtile discrimination in the sense of the original 
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and of the uses of our own language. Any extended criticism of the 
work of the latest Revisers demands a long and patient study of the nature 
and capacity of the tenses in both languages. 


DR. LADD ON ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES AND ERRORS OF THE BIBLE. 


Justice to the subject and to our readers demands that we should devote 
afew paves to an examination of the critical methods so constantly pur- 
sned, and so superabundantly illustrated, in the volumes of Dr. Ladd 
noticed in our January number (pp. 197-202). 

Dr. Ladd endeavors by induction to ascertain the character of the Bible 
for trathfulness in minor details. The ordinary and correct method of 
such an investigation is as follows: Elaving determined the general credi- 
bility of the writers and become satisfied of the general correctness of 
their writings, and having duly measured the import of Christ’s promises 
to Lis disciples of special guidance and illumination, and having given 

due weicht to the fact that the writers of the New Testament believed 
that they were so illumined and guided, and to the fact of the reception 
of these writings by the primitive church as of equal authority with the 
Old Testament, the Christian believer then considers the alleged dis- 
crepancies, to see whether they are positively proven or if they are not 
all susceptible of a reasonable explanation. As the result of prolonged 
investiation we affirm with perfect confidence, that upon close and 
candid examination nearly every alleged discrepancy in the Bible disap- 
pears, and that the few troublesome cases which remain can be explained 
by hypotheses which do no violence to the doctrine of plenary inspiration. 

On the contrary, Dr. Ladd’s principle of procedure seems to be, to 
affirm a positive and unexplainable discrepancy whenever one might by 
any possibility be supposed to exist; treating the Bible as if it had no 
Positive claims upon our general confidence. The length to which Dr. 

d goes, not only in suggesting, but in positively affirming, irreconcila- 
ble discrepancies in the Bible, has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. We 
open the first volume at random (pp. 400-403), and find what Dr. Ladd 
describes as a “brief classified statement” of the discrepancies in the 
Gospels, which contain “ the complete refutation of the post-Reformation 
dogma of infallibility as applied to the historical contents of the Bible” 
(p- 400), 

According to the text which is now received, Matt. xix. 17 makes 
Christ say in reply to the rich young man; ‘“‘ Why asketh thou me con- 
cerning that which is good? One there is who is good”; while in Mark 
x. 18 and Luke xviii. 19 Christ’s reply reads: “ Why cailest thou me 
gool? None is good save one, even God.” Professor Ladd asserts that 

« both forms of the reply cannot be correct; and that in which Mark and 
Luke agree is doubtless the original one” (Vol. 1. p. 401). On the con- 
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trary, we affirm that there is scarcely any difficulty at all in believing 
that both forms are correct. In order to warrant Professor Ladd’s un- 
qualified assertion, he must assume, without evidence and against all 
probability, that the evangelists give a complete account of all the conver- 
sation that took place between Christ and the rich young man; whereas, 
no one with any reasonable amount of historic imagination would ever 
think of assuming that the evangelists purport to give an exhaustive account 
of the transactions and conversations of their Lord. Any one at all 
familiar with the dialectical processes naturally pursued in such a private 
conversation as this between Christ and the rich young man, can easily 
see that in an interview of half an hour, or ten minutes even, there would 
be superabundant opportunity for the points of attack and defence to 
shift not only once, as they seem to have done on comparing Matthew 
and Mark, but a score of times, in ways that are not recorded. 

On the same page Dr. Ladd finds a discrepancy between Matt. xix. 7 
and Mark x. 3, because in the discussion between Christ and the Pharisees 
respecting divorce, Christ himself, according to one evangelist, appeals 
to Moses, and asks the Pharisees: ‘‘ What did Moses command you ?” 
while according to the other the Pharisees say unto him “ Why, then, 
did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement?” It is possible to 
find a discrepancy here only on the assumption that all the conversation 
upon that occasion consists of the ninety-six words which Matthew has 
reported, with the addition of the few variations of Mark. This would 
reduce the interview to a period of about two minutes; whereas, if they 
had been ten minutes together, or even five minutes, there would have 
been ample time for variations which lead Professor Ladd to assert an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between Matthew and Mark. We submit that 
it is altogether probable that the interview continued for hours, and that 
the dialogue between Christ and the Pharisees, like a meandering stream, 
was shifting positions of attack and defence through the whole time. 

The four forms of the inscription over the cross are adduced (p. 400) 
as another typical illustration of the irreconcilable discrepancies of the 
evangelists. Now the facts concerning this are simply these: According to 
John xix. 20, the inscription on the cross was written in Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek,— that is, there were three inscriptions, and this is just what we 
have given by the different evangelists,— this, and nothing more. John 
records the inscription as “ Jesus, the Nazarene, king of the Jews ” (per- 
haps the Hebrew form) ; Matthew (xxvii. 37) gives it as ‘ This is Jesus, 
the king of the Jews” (perhaps the Greck form) ; Mark (xv. 26) gives it 
as simply “ The king of the Jews ” (perhaps, or we may say probably, the 
translation of the Latin inscription) ; Luke (xxiii. 88) agrees word for word 
with Mark except that he adds the demonstrative pronoun “ this,” (otros) 
which makes it read: ‘“ This is the king of the Jews,” — a freedom which 
is perfectly allowable. in translating the two words of Latin, rez Judae- 
orum, which would suffice in that terse tongue. 
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Perhaps the most difficult of all the apparent discrepancies in quoting 
the Saviour’s language, occurs in the instructions given to the twelve 
when first sent out on their apostolic mission, which we give in parallel 


columns: 


Matt. x. 
*Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your 
parses ; "no wallet for your 
journey, neither two coats, 
norshocs,nor staff ; forthe 
laborer is worthy of his 
food. 1 And into what- 
soever city or village ve 
shall enter, search out 
who in it is worthy ; and 
there abide till ye go 
forth. 


Mark VI. 

® And he charged them 
that they should take 
nothing for their journey, 
save a staff only; no 
bread, no wallet, no money 
in their purse; ® but togo 
shod with sandals; and, 
said he, put not on two 
coats. And he said 
unto them, Wheresoever 
ye enter into a house, 
there abide till ye depart 
thence. 


LUKE Ix. 
®And he said unto 
them, Take nothing for 
yourjourncy,neither staff, 
nor wallet, nor bread, nor 
money ; neither have two 
coats. 


‘And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart. 


Here we have a report of certain words spoken by Jesus to his disciples 


upon one of the most important and solemn occasions of their lives. 


All 


told, Matthew gives to his entire summary of the discourse only thirty-six 
verses, while Mark and Luke content themselves with scarcely more than 


one sixth of that number. 


But are we warranted in supposing, much less 


inconfidently affirming (as we must do to find a positive discrepancy), 
that the admonitions of Christ on that occasion were no more extended 
and particular and personal than they appear to be from these reports ? 
As far as possible from it. On the contrary, we have every reason to 
believe that at such a crisis in their history there would be a prolonged 
Conversation between Christ and his disciples. 
draw inferences from nezative testimony in such a case, is illustrated in 
the reports given by the evangelists of the last interview between Christ 
and his disciples before his arrest. Had the accounts of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke alone been left us, we should have known even less of what 
occurred at that. memoravie interview than we now do of the conversa- 
tion which took place when the apostles first received their commission, 
and were sent out on their trial journey. But John has also left an 
account of the scenes preceding the arrest, and four whole chapters are 
occupied with reporting the most precious discourse of Jesus upon that 


occasion. 


How danzerous it is to 


From this we can see how little warrant any one can have for narrow- 


ing down the discourse of Christ at the induction of the apostles into their 
office to the limits of the reports recorded by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
Now it cannot be denied that the impression made upon the mind by 
these three accounts is essentially the same; anda little attention will 
show that the apparent discrepancics can easily be accounted for, even 
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on the highest theory of verbal inspiration. To bring about this harmony 
we need only suppose that Christ’s whole discourse occupied a half hour’s 
time, and consisted of a few hundred words. The common impression 
made by each one of the accounts is, that the disciples were to be lightly 
attired, free from care, and wholly devoted to their work. No one 
familiar with the bold and powerful antitheses.of the Sermon on the 
Mount should be troubled with finding. in one part of the Saviour’s dis- 
course, on such an occasion as we are considering, the command to “ take 
no staff,” and in another part, “to take only a staff.” Every word can 
come in easily and harmoniously enough on the supposition that a natural 
and insignificant occurrence took place during the discourse. Suppose, 
as the Saviour was proceeding, his eye fell on a poor disciple whose 
entire outfit consisted of a staff, a wallet, sandals, and a single tunic; 
that would naturally give a turn to the portion of the discourse, related 
by Mark ; and with his eye fixed on him, he would say, “ Take [atpwow] 
nothing for your journey, save a staff only ; no bread, no wallet, no money 
in your purse; but go shod with sandals, and do not put on two coats.”’ 
His eye falling on another who has not even a staff, he would naturally 
say, as reported by Matthew and Luke; Go forth just as you are: get 
(xrjonoGe) you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; no wallet 
for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor staff. It is utterly 
immaterial whether you take a staff or not, only go forth devoted entirely 
to your spiritual mission. This is the true inference of the passage, 
rather than the conclusion of Dr. Ladd, that “ the detail as to two tunics 
was impressed indelibly, while the command as to the staff was indefi- 
nite in their minds ” (pp. 400, 401). 

It is even easier to dispose of what Professor Ladd and the class of 
writers in whose company he is found say of the impossibility of harmoniz- 
ing the two reports of the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. Ladd declares 
that they “ are so essentially two different, and in some respects discrep- 
ant, accounts that no harmony is possible” (p. 402). These reports are 
found in Matt. v., vi., vii.. and Luke vi. 17-49. That they are reports of 
two different discourses is possible ; in which case there will be no occa- 
sion to consider the alleged discrepancies. But that they are reports 
of one discourse is probable from the extended and striking resemblance 
of the two. “The beginning and ending of both are the same; there is 
a general similarity in the order and often identity in the expressions ” 
(Andrews’ Life of Our Lord, p. 252). But, in considering the possi- 
bility of harmonizing the two reports, we should consider how brief they 
both are, even though long in comparison with the ordinary reports of 
the Saviour’s addresses. Matthew’s report of the sermon is comprised 
in one hundred and seven verses, while Luke’s contains only thirty. 
Probably, however, even Matthew’s account is not one quarter part of 
the whole scrmon of our Lord as it was adapted in extemporaneous dis- 
course to the varied wants of the vast multitude. 
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The apparent difference in fime may arise from the fact that Matthew 
does not connect bis facts in chrorological order —a thing which asa 
historian he was under no oblization to do unless that were essential to 
the true understanding of the discourse. As to the apparent discrepancy 
in the place in which the sermon is said to have been preached, it is suf- 
ficient to remark that where the descriptions of the movements of a great 
multitude at such an exciting time is compressed by one evangelist into 
asingle verse, and is expanded by another into only four verses, there 
is litde reason to expect minuteness of topographical description. A 
mountain is a large place; and when Matthew (v. 1) simply says that 
«Jesus went up into a mountain, an when he was set his disciples came 
unto him. And he opened his mouth and taught them,” he has in no 
way or manner contradicted the more minute accounts of Luke, who 
casually mentions (vi. 17) a level place (romov wedivov). There may be 
plenty of level places on the sides of a mountain. 
We open at another place in Dr. Ladd’s first volume, which happens 
to be where the author is illustrating what he regards as evidence of 
Christ’s “ uncritical use of the Old Testament.” (pp. 68-71). Matthew 
xxiv. 37 ¢q. and Luke xvii. 27 report Christ as saying that in the “days 
which were before the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until] the day that Noah entered into the ark.” Pro- 
fessor Ladd sees here indications that Christ was ‘following a tradition of 
the flood which differed in some particulars from that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures” (p. 69), and calls upon the reader to “notice the features 
added to the narrative of Genesis ; especially the word mivorres [drinking] 
in apparent contradiction of the narrative of Gen. ix. 20” (p. 69, note). 
How needless it is to find a discrepancy here will appear when the passage 
in Genesis is quoted : “ And Noah began to be a husbandinan, and he 
planted a vineyard, and drank of the wine, and was drunken.” Tow 
any one should infer from this that there was no drinking before the flood 
it is difficult to imagine; for the phrase “ began to be a husbandman can- 
not mean that this was the first time he had practised husbandry, but 
the beginning of it after the flood ” (Tayler Lewis). 
Dr. Ladd also thinks that in Christ’s reference (Luke iv. 25-27) to the 
famine in the time of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 9 ff.) ‘She seems to incorpo- 
rate that divergent Jewish tradition which extended the duration of the 
drought to three years anda half, and which James also accepts, and 
employs the popular hyperbole which spoke of the drought as extending 
over the whole earth” (p. 69). On examination it appears that all this 
reference to “diverzent Jewish tradition” and “ popular hyperbole ” in 
this case is purely imaginary and gratuitous. Ifthe author had consulted 
his Greek Testament, or for that matter the Revised Version of 1881, or 
even that of 1611, he would have seen that Christ did not say over the 
whole earth, but over the whole lund, this being a perfectly allowable 
Vor. XLI. No. 162. 50 
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translation for the Greek word yy, and in James the presence of hyper- 
bole is even less manifest since in the Greek, the word “ whole ” is absent. 
As t) extending the drought to three years and a half, we see nothing in 
Kings that should prevent such an extension, since there it is simply said: 
“There shall not be dew nor rain these years” (1 Kings xvii. 1); and 
at the command of the Lord Elijah went up to the brook Cherith, and 
there remained until the brook dried up, which is said to have been 
“after a while”; whereupon the Lord commanded the prophet to go to 
Zarephath : “and it came to pass, after many days, that the word of the 
Lord came to Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, shew thyself unto 
Ahab; and I will send rain upon the earth ” (1 Kings xviii. 1). It is 
not said that it ig the third year of the famine, but the more natural 
inference is that it is the third year of his stay at Zarephath, which with 
the “after a while” would make the whole time neither very much more 
nor very much less than three years and six months. Instead of draw- 
ing from this instance, as Dr. Ladd does, the inference that Christ “ thus 
manifests his entirely uncritical attitude towards the details of the narra- 
tive” (p. 69), the extreme advocates of verbal inspiration might infer 
that Christ’s attitude was intended to be very critical, and that he inten- 
ded to give the weight of his authority to a minutely accurate interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament account. 

Another case introduced by Dr. Ladd will lead the way to some 
remarks concerning the correct view of the relation of words to things, 
and enable us to clear away some misconceptions as to the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration. Isaiah xxix. 13 contains a somewhat obscure sentence 
translate in our version, “ And their fear toward me is taught by the 
precept of men” (literally, from the Hebrew, And their fear toward me 
has become a precept of men, taught). Christ in quoting this (Matt. xv. 
9) follows very closely the translation of the Septuagint: “ But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching as their doctrine the precepts of men.” 
Upon this, Professor Ladd has to remark (p. 71) that Christ follows the 
Septuagint ‘in introducing the important word paryy [in vain], which 
has no correlative in the Hebrew text. This is done apparently to justify 
his application of the prophecy as mept dpav [concerning you].” Now it 
is indeed true, as Professor Ladd says, that there is no single word here 
in the Hebrew corresponding to “in vain”; but he ought to know that in 
transferring thought from one language to another, the translator could 
make little progress if he were compelled to use only such words as were 
exactly correlative. The thought of a writer cannot be obtained by 
pulverizing his sentences and subjecting the product to chemical analy- 
sis. The thought of a sentence is largely conveyed by the collocation of. 
the words, and by various unexplainable usages of speech peculiar to 
particular lancuages. Thought is often held in a sentence in solution, as 
sugar is in water, and only crystallizes into a word upon evaporation. 
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In the case under consideration, the “in vain” of the Septuavint is tm- 
plicit!y in the Hebrew sentence, and it fails within the proper province of 
atranslation to bring it out ezplictily in Greek. ‘To serve God merely 
in obedience to human authority is to entirely miss the end of worship, 
and is utterly in vain. 

On opening Dr. Ladd’s volumes once more we fell upon a discussion of 
the genuineness of the Book of Daniel (Vol. i. p. 646). We had just been 
reading in the October number of the Journal of Christian Philosophy an 
Article by Dr. William Haves Ward, entitled The Historical Chapters of 
Danicl attested by Contemporary Kecords, and could not well avoid being 
impressed by the contrast between the two writers, both in their style of 
procedure and in the conclusions at which they arrived. Dr. Lad 1 writes 
like a man vaguely recalling the impressions left by the perusal of some 

destructive criticism, but really unable to recollect just what the argu- 

ments were which convinced him that the Book of Daniel isa grain of 
historic wheat in a heap of chaff. Dr. Ward writes with that command 
of the subject which can belong only to one who is intimately familiar 
with the whole literature of exploration in the far East and who is him- 
eelf an orig:nal investigator 
Dr. Ladd finds, in the first place, two slight chronological diffculties 
inthe Book of Danicl. But he adds candidly: “ We have atready learned, 
however, that chronological difficulties do not of themselves discredit the 
historical character of the narrative in which they occur. Nor need we 
dwell,” he continues, “upon the inherent improbabilities which are 
alleged acainst statements like those of ii. 48 ; iii. 1-30, against the roy: 
edict of vi. 26 f., and against the conception of lions dwelling in a dark 
stone cavern (vi. 18 f.).” The change of person in Nebuchadnezzar's 
letter “is not s:rictly historical,” and the Jewish and theocratic flavor” of 
the alleged language of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius” suggests the author's 
umagination as its source. But then we must remember that the 
universal practice of both Testaments, and of all the writers of antiquity, 
admit of giving the speeches, and even the letters, of their historic person- 
ages in free and somewhat imaginative form. It seems strange cnouch 
that Belchazzar is represented as ignorant of Daniel, while the Jatter is 
represented as doing the business of this king, even in the third year of his 
reign, to say nothing of his famous services under Nebuchadnezzar. “ But 
this discrepancy is scarcely so serious as that which occurs with reference 
to the first introduction of David to Saul” and “if the latter case does 
not warrant us in abandoning the entire first book of Samuel as unhistori- 
cal, the former case of itself will not utterly discredit the Book of Daniel.” 
So far, then, Dr. Ladd recognizes that the force of his objection may be 
parried. But three more serious difficulties remain in the face of which it 
is useless to think of maintaining the genuineness of the book. These are: 
(1) The silence of Berosus regarding the lycomania of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
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(2) the fact that the Darius of Daniel “is unknown to history: his person 
seems rather quite excluded from history ”; (8) the fact that four of the 
names of musical instruments of iii. 5 f. “ are so purely Greek terms.” 

“We must conclude,” says Dr. Ladd, “from the foregoing and other 
similiar considerations, that the historical character of Dan. i—vi. does 
not admit of by any means complete vindication. But, on the other hand, 
there is much in this book which even as competent Orientalists as Oppert 
and Lenormant consider as showing marked knowledge of ancient Babylo- 
nian customs; and many indirect proofs of historical accuracy are brought 
forward by writers like Keil and Rawlinson. It is possible, then, to hold, 
on historical grounds, with Delitzsch, that the earlier chapters of the 
Book of Daniel grew out of trustworthy traditions of Daniel himsclf.” 
“ Although, then, the present form of these chapters came from a writer 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and although the historical element 
cannot always with confidence be separated from the accretions of tradi- 
tion, levend, and designed symbolism, we nevertheless seem warranted in 
recognizing the historical character of the book in that limited sense 
which belongs to others of the class we have been examining.” 

Dr. Ward, in his excellent article, propounds his thesis as follows: “ Be 
this understood, that if the data of Daniel should be generally corroborated 
by the data of the monuments, it is proof positive that these chapters 
were, in substance, not written at the late date of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in the second century B.c., but were written at or near the time of the 
event described. That must follow. Remember that the date of the 
fall of Babylon was 539 b.c., while the date of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was 164 B.c., leaving a period of 875 years between the two 
dates. How would a writer in those days have succeeded in trying to 
play the archacologist, and reproduce in a story of Daniel events that 
might have taken place nearly four hundred years before? A _ story 
with any verisimilitude could not have been written when the knowledge 
of customs and events had been lost, not to be recovered till in these 
last days when so many archaic records have been disinterred.” 

What are the facts? (1) Peculiar to the Book of Daniel is the 
mention of Belshazzar. He is unknown to all other writers Greek and 
Latin. But an inscription dug up within twenty-five years fully explains 
and confirms all that is said of him in the book. 

(2) “ There has within six years been found a tablet written by order 
of Cyrus himself, in which he says that he captured Babylon ‘ without 
fichting’ (a notable statement!) on the fourteenth day of the month 
Thammuz.”’ This was the very day when the orgies of the festival of 
the union of Ishtar and Thammuz culminated — the time for just such a 
feast as the Book of Daniel describes. 

(3) The names of men and titles of their offices are wholly free from 
anachronisms. Not even does the common Greek word for gencral, 
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srategos, appear, “which at the time of Epiphanes had for a long while 
been naturalized into all the earlier tongues.” 

(4) The devotion of the Babylonians to dreams is correctly described. 
“IJow could a writer three centuries later have learned that this was so 
marked a peculiarity of just the century in which the story is laid ?” 

(5) The third chapter of Daniel tell the story of the colossal image of 
gold set up in the plain of Dura. ‘ The entire story is full of Babylonian 
color. No antiquarian of the age of Epiphanes existed that could have 
written it. The plain of Dura still bears the name. Colossal images of 

gold were familiar at Babylon.” 

(6) “The punishment threatened by the king to those who r2fused 
to bow down and worship the golden image deserves a word of attention. 
The Assyrians were given to just such inhumzn punishments. In this 
connection we may mention the other punishment by casting into a den 
oflions. Just such a cage, or den of lions, is pictured on the monuments, 
There is a local precision about the story which seems to indicate clearly 
awnter of that very period, who only could know that such was the 

custom of Oriental royalty, and that Assurbanipal had his cages of lions 
to provide the royal sport. The record mentions, it will be noticed, 
that the den was scaled with the king’s signet. Quite a number of the 
sienets of the Babylonian kings have been found, and are now in our 
museums. The Greeks did not use such signets as were used by the 
Babylonian and Persian kings.” 

(7) “One of the noticeable subordinate points in the story of the golden 
image of Dura, which gives it remarkable local color, is the astonishing 
development of the musical instruments mentioned, the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, pealtery, and dulcimer, and all kinds of music. But an author 
must have been a veritable antiquary to know that at this very seventh 
century B.c. music had become a chief element in the worship of the 
gods.” 

Dr. Ward makes several other strong points upon which it is unneces- 
sary todwell. He has his own way of explaining the difficultics of the book. 
In his opinion the Aramaic portion is a late translation of a part, which 
was originally, like the rest, in Hebrew. Ile thinks that the names of the 

instruments in the original were not Greek. For “ at the time of Daniel 
Greek had not at all invaded the East ; it was still an Ionian languave.” 
We wholly fail to see the greatness of the difficulty presented by these 
four Greek names of musical instruments —a difficulty which in Dr. 
Ladd’s eyes is insuperable, and which forces so careful a thinker as Dr. 
Ward into the untenable hypothesis that the Aramaic portion is only a 
targum. We are told in 1 Kings x. 22 that Solomon imported apes 
(c*5P) and peacocks (msn). These words belong to East India. But 
the fact that at the time of Solomon the languages of the Malabar coast 
« had not at all invaded Palestine ” does not preclude belief in the state- 
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ment that apes and peacocks were so imported and continued to be called 
by their East Indian names. We are not told, indeed, by the Book of 
Daniel that the musical instruments had been imported from Ionia; we are 
told only that they existed in Babylon under Greek names. But there is 
no violence in supposing that they had been imported. Indeed, it is 
altogether “likely that Babylon the city of merchants (Ezek. xvii. 4), had 
intercourse with the Greeks even before the fifth century B.c., and accord- 
ing to Strabo (xiii. 3, 2) a brother of the Greek poet Alcaeus served in 
the armies of Nebuchadnezzar ” (D. G. Schaff). 

Of Dr. Ladd’s three decisive objections to the Book of Daniel, then, 
but one seems to us scrious,— the present impossibility of finding a satis- 
factory place in history for Darius the Mede. ‘The silence of Berosus 
regarding the lycomania of Nebuchadnezzar is important only under the 
principle that every statement of a biblical writer is to be assumed to be 
false unless expressly confirmed by some profane writer. The four Greek 
instrumonts and their names might have reached Babylon in several 
natural ways. And as to this difficulty about Darius the Mede, it May 
be said that twenty-five years ago we were in precisely the same difficulty 
about Belshazzar. He was “unknown to history; his person seemed, 
rather, quite excluded from history.’’? But one stroke of the pick, turning 
up a buricd inscription, silenced for ever all objections based upon the 
mention of Belshazzar, and converted that mention into a tower of 
strength. 

Dr. Ladd’s theory, that these chapters of Daniel contain a trustworthy 
tradition redressed and amplified in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is the very last theory that would be suggested by what we see upon the 
monuments. For it is precisely the dress of the book that most clearly 
belongs to Babylon and to the sixth century B.c. This “ goodly Babylo- 
nish garment ” was not woven four hundred years later in Palestine. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


I. AMERICAN. 


Tae Meraopist QUARTERLY Review for January contains a com- 
prehensive paper by President Warren of Boston University, bearing the 
title, The Earliest Creed of Mankind. It is a review of various theories 
regarding the origin of retizion, the origin of marriage, and of other 
historical institutions. Bezinning with a reference to [lume’s work on 
the Natural History of Religion, which is the frst noteworthy treatise to 
express dissent from the Old Testament doctrine, the article traces the 
theories of De Brosses, of Max Muller, of Sir John Lubbock, of Tyler, 
of Otto Caspari and of other invesiizators of the primitive condition of 
mankind. The author touches briefly upon the difficult problem whether 
marriage originated in polyzamy or monozamy. Accepting the view of 
the Bib‘e, that monogamy was the primitive form, he quotes in its sup- 
port the remark of Spencer that “monogamy dates back as far as any 
other marital relation,” and adduces the well-known theories of Darwin 
regarding sexual jealousy and sexual promiscuity as tending toward in- 
fecundity as evidence against the opinion that the original condition of 
the race was one of sexual communism. The results of his investigations 
President Warren thus summarizes: “In rejecting the historical concep- 
tion cf the primeval religious belief of mankind, Hume took up a position 
which none of his own successors consider as at all tenable. The further 
these su-cessors have carried their revolt azainst history, the more have 
they become involved in contradiction with each other. The more con- 
sistently and radically the dogma of primitive savagery has been carried out, 
the more inevitably has it landed its advocates in the doctrine of primitive 
bestiality. In their eagerness to destroy the possibility or credibility of 
primeval monotheism, their more consistent and radical theorists have in- 
adveztently gone so far as to render a self-consistent evolutionary biology 
or suciolocy impossible. In consequence hereof the more clear-sighted 
of the representatives of Darwinism are just now deftly reapproaching the 
long-scouted historic conception — by representing the first men as superior 
to the modern savage in intellectual endowment, by calling their powers 

hich, by considering their judgments of natural objects substantially cor- 
rect, by admitting their knowledge of the true and normal form of the 
fami y, by conceding to them a truly human appreciation of ethical excel- 
lences and obligations, by allowing to them: a capacity to conceive of an 
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Almighty Supreme Spirit, the Author and rightful Governor of the world, 
and by recognizing that nearly all religions present clear traces of corrup- 
tion. So far as principles are concerned, these representations surrender 
their whole case. With these data Adamic revelation becomes quite as 
possible, and quite as credible, as Abrahamic or Mosaic or Christian 
revelation.” 

The same number of the Review also contains an article on Probation 
after Death, by Rev. Dr. D. A. Whedon, of Bristol, R.I. It outlines the 
three classes of dissent from the common eschatological faith as, first, *‘ the 
ultimate recovery to holiness of all wicked men and fallen ange!s, and the 
cessation of evil throughout the universe, involving the continuance of 
probation until it is accomplished ; Second, the continuance of probation 
to the impcnitent during the period between death and the judgment-day, 
at which time the final award will be made; Third, a second probation 
after death for those who in this life have had no knowledge of Christ 
and his gospel, such as the heathen and children dying in infancy.” 
Against each of these theories the article offers strong arguments. The 
belief current in the time of Christ and of the apostles was that future 
punishment is endless. This belief neither Christ nor the apostles at- 
tempted to discredit. Were it not a true faith, they would by express 
utterance have indicated its falseness. 

The teaching of Scripture, further, allows no expectation of probation 
after death. Upon that controverted passage 1 Pet. iii. 18-20 the author 
offers, among other wise comments, the following: “ But, granting that 
our Lord did so preach [unto the spirits in prison], we are absolutely 
limited to the simple fact that he offered salvation to a particular class of 
antediluvians. Nothing is proved, except that by a well-known law the 
specification of those to whom he preached excludes all other sinners 
in Hades at the time. There is no evidence that any who heard him 
accepted his offers...... For aught that appears, they scoffed at him as 
they did of old at Noah. It is absolutely certain that none of them 
crossed the great, impassable gulf and entered Paradise among the blest. 
It may be that the obduracy acquired on carth, in spite of Noah’s preaching, 
had become so intense that repentance was beyond their power or desire. 
If, then, there be a future probation, this test case fu-nishes naught but 
hopelessness. The only lesson is, that another chance in the future world 
would have no different result from the chance in this world.” It is, 
further, made evident that the Scriptures “most unequivocally and posi- 
tively connect certain results in the future world with the course pursucd 
and the character attained in the present life, thus excluding the idea of 
probation beyond it.” Moreover, the decisions of the judgment-day are 
based upon the deeds and character of the present life. 

The comprehensive conclusion is well worth quoting: “ We find the 
Scriptures, from ‘ God’ in the first verse to ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus’ 
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in the last, to be an urgent message of salvation sent by Infinite Love to 
a sinful, guilty, ruined race. In its letter and in its spirit, in its single 
words and its broad outlines, in its separate expressions and its whole 
drift. it demands acceptance to-day, and makes no provision or suggestion 
for to-morrow. Our Lord’s preaching, both in the plainest words and in 
the most significant of parables, and the preaching and the writing of his 
dpost.es as well, always treat the subject as if this l\fe were the only time 
in which men can prepare for the next. They warn, they exhort, they 
pead, they urge to immediate action while the power of acting remains, 
as if the final issue were to turn upon the next step; and they never 
intimate even @ suspicion of an opportunity in the future world to recover 
from the present neclect, while they do most strongly base condition there 
upon character here. ‘These facts are strangely mysterious and absolutely 
unaccountable, if human probation extends into the future life; they are 
Perfectly plain, and precisely what we might expect in a revelation of a 
way of salvation, if the day of grace is limited to the present world.” 

Tae PResBYTERIAN Review for January contains an article on the 
Degeneration of Romanism since the Reformation, By Professor Thomas 
Crockery. Historical in its character, it traces this decencration in both 
doctrine, polity, and ethics. In respect to theology, the influence of the 
Jesuitshas been deleterious. This influence has eliminated the Augus- 
finan elements and brought into prominence the Pelagian. In the 
Proclamation of the dogma of the immaculate conception —a dogma 
proclaimed by Pius IX. on his own authority —the Jesuits won a 
triumph. In this doctrine, as well as in the dogma of papal infallibility, 
the work of Christ and Christ himself are thrown into the background. 
The whole theological tendency of the church of Rome in the three 
hundred years since the Reformation has been to “shift the basis of man’s 
hope more and more from the true foundation, and to make the worshipper 
more and more dependent upon the priest and his offering.” 

In morals the decline is perhaps even more marked than in the- 
ology, Despite the ethical advance of most Protestant nations, the 
Catholic nations have not only failed to hold to their former standards, 
bat have even retrograded from them. In practice, as well as in doctrine, 
the influence of the Jesuit party has been strong and evil. It has “made 
penance easier than vice.” It has ‘popularized a religion which has 
every indulgence for vices and defects, so long as its own authority is not 

questioned.” “How can we escape the conclusion that the morality 
which once absolved men from oaths, forged charters and dcerctals, inter- 
polated the fathers, changed the decisions of councils, and filled Europe 
with falsehood, is still the morality which guides the papacy in a very 
different ace ?” 
In the department of religious worship, also, is the degeneration of 
Romanism made manifest. “ We see it in the marvellous expansion of 
Vout. XLI. No. 162. Sl 
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Mariolatry, in the enlargement of the Saints’ Calendar, in the creation of 
new cults like that of the Sacred Heart, and the revival of pilgrimages to 
sacred shrines...... The Virgin Mary has become, mainly through Pius 
1X., the goddess of modern Romanism, and is rewarded by an extreme 
idolatry, the bare imagination of which St. Bernard rebuked, centuries 
avo, with a terrible invective.” In respect to practical piety, also, has 
occurred a decline. The modern Cat‘iolic seems rather to be painfully 
seeking after the fruits of the gospel than joyously finding them. Ilis 
piety “is a severe, self-mortifying thing, a striving hard after the sacri- 
ficcs of a broken heart, while the joy of God's salvation seems but little 
known or realized.” Over him the Bible as a book of devotion has 
small influence; he contemplates the crucifix, instead of the cross, and so 
knows little of the finished work of a blessed Saviour; he has no certain 
assurance of his personal salvation. The saints have displaced Christ in 
his affections and piety. 

But this degeneration in theology, morals, worship, and piety is accom- 
panied by a loss of influence in the various instrumentalities or organiza- 
tions of Romanism. In the monastic orders, in the ability to foster the 
prosperity of Catholic nations, in the departments of learning, has this loas 
occurred. But the declining efficiency of the papal missions deserves 
epecial attention. In the sixteenth century and the seventeenth the 
Jesuits were the great missionaries. The Spanish conquests enabled 
them to lay Central and South America at the fect of thechurch. “ Their 
success was greatest in the Buddhist nations — China, Japan, Corea, India 
— but Buddhism and Romanism had many features in common, and it is 
now incontestably proved that the system the Jesuits introduced to these 
Eastern nations was essentially polytheistic...... What has become of 
all these missions in the East and in the West? The Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay, Japan, Egypt, Persia, Abyssinia, the Crimea, the Levant, the 
Grecian islands, among the wild races of North America, have all but 
disappeared, or have left nothing but the name...... The fact is, how- 
ever, that the Roman Catholic missionaries, whether Jesuits or not,.made 
no effort for the intellectual advancement of their converts. They have 
done nothing for the South Americans. In the Indian missions, which 
the church of Rome has possessed for nearly three hundred years, a 
transiation of the New Testament has never been introduced. This is 
likewise the case with the missions elsewhere. ‘The consequence has been 
that there has been no permanence or stability, because the work has not 
been grounded upon Bible literature. The progress and condition of 
Protestant missions tell a very different story.” 

Is this process of degeneration to be arrested? It will not be arrested 
by forces within the papal church, we may feel assured ; for, in the first 
place, “the Roman church has never listened to reformers within her own 
bosom”; for, secondly, secessions from the church have, since the great 
Reformation, been failures. 
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The important Jansenist movement is now represented only by the 
decaying church of Utrecht. The Rouge movement of fifty years ago, in 
Germany, achieved no permanent results. The Old Catholic movement, 
with Dollinger and others at its head, detached a hundred thousand mem- 
bers, but these members are now, evidence shows, rapidly returning to Rome. 
lf this process of decay is to be arrested, therefore, it must be arrested 
from without. It therefore becomes the peculiar duty of the Protestant 

church in its several branches to address itself “ to the task of bringing the 
truth home to the members of all Koman Catholic communities.” 


Il. ENGLISH. 

Tue ConTEMPORARY Review in its January issue contains two brief 
papers in answer to the question “ Ought women to preach?” Dr. E. 
Il. Plumtree, the Dean of Wells, replies Yes; Professor Francis Godet, 
with ereat assurance, replies No. Dr. Plumtree simply asks that “the 
barrier of conventional usage which keeps them from any exercise of their 
gifts should be removed, and that deaconesses and Bible-women should be 
placed on the same footing as deacons once were, and as lay readers are.” 
To neglect the public religious influence of women in this respect, Dr. 
Plumtree ventures to think is, “from one point, an economical blunder, 
asa wasteof material and of forcc ; and from another, as little less than the 
sin of wrapping up the talent which God has given in the napkin of 
4 conventional routine, instead of occupying with it, till the Judge shall 
come, in the market of the souls of men. Are we to recognize the stage or 
the concert-room as a fit sphere for the display of a woman’s gifts of genius 
and culture, and then severely exclude her from the mission-room and the 
Platform, because that would be at variance with the natural modesty of 
her sex?” Paul's remarks relative to the public ‘ministry of women must 
be richtly interpreted. If women are commanded to be silent in the 
Congregation of the whole church, are they thereby debarred from speak- 
ing in gatherings less solemn and formal? Does not St. Peter indicate 
that as a part of the Pentecostal gift, the power of prophecy should rest 
upon the daughters as well as upon the sons? Even if the prohibition be 
absolute for a time, and for certain circumstances, what reason have we to 
believe it is to be binding for all time and under all conditions ? 

Professor Godet founds his negative answer upon the apparent mean- 
ing of the prohibitions of St. Paul. The apostle forbids women to ad- 
dress a public assembly. The apostle goes farther, and commands them, 
if they desire any explanation, to inquire of their husbands in the privacy 
of home. “It never occurred to St. Paul to imagine such scenes in the 
church as we witness to-day.” That the prohibitions were designed to be 

permanent is evidenced from the reasons which are adduced in their sup- 
port. The “later creation and easier seduction of women applies as much 
to the women of our own day as it possibly could to those of early Chris- 
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tian times.” The physical nature, also, of women to which Paul appeals in 
1 Cor. xi. 18-15 remains the same to-day as at the time the Epistle was 
written. Her psychical character too, unfits her fur public ministration. 
“ She is formed for motherhood, and to be the rallying point of the family. 
.---- Lhere is thus a perfect harmony between the physical conditions 
which relegate the woman to the retired life of the domestic hearth, and 
the moral characteristics which render her unfit to play a public part.” 

The NINETEENTH CENTURY for February opens with a paper by 
Cardinal Newman, having the title “ On the Inspiration of Scripture.” Its 
occasion appears to be the conception of M. Renan, as explained by an 
expositor of the Frenchman, “ That the Roman Catholic church admits 
no compromise on questions of biblical criticism and history.... . Hence 
the undoubted fact that the Roman Catholic church..... insists on its 
members believing..... a great deal more in pure criticism and pure 
history than the strictest Protestants exact from their pupils or flocks.” 
The first question in the discussion is whether the Catholic church does 
insist on the acceptance of certain statements of the Scriptures “ on 
matters of fact in defiance of criticism and history.”’ In answer, his 
eminence maintains that the church “obliges us to an internal assent to 
that which she proposes to us,” and that she obliges this on the penalty 
“ of forfeiting communion with her, if we refuse an internal assent to her 
word. We cannot be real Catholics, if we do not from our heart accept 
the matters which she puts foward as divine and true.” The second 
question is, “ ‘To what does the church oblige us ? and what is her warrant 
for doing so? I answer, the matters which she can oblige us to accept 
with an internal assent are the matters contained in that revelation of 
truth, written or unwritten, which came to the world from our Lord 
and his apostles; and this claim on our faith in her decisions as to the 
matter of that revelation rests on her being the divinely appointed 
representative of the apostles and the expounder of their words ; so that 
whatever she categorically delivers about their formal acts or their writ- 
ings or their teaching is an apostolic deliverance.” ‘‘ We are not bound 
to believe what St. Jerome said or inferred about Scripture; nor what 
St. Augustine, or St. Thomas, or Cardinal Cajetan, or Fr. Perrone has 
said; but what the church has enunciated, what the councils, what the 
pope, has determined.” 

In answer to the important question ‘In what respect are the canoni- 
cal books inspired,” Cardinal Newman says “ it cannot be in every respect, 
unless we are bound de fide to believe that ‘terra in aeternum stat,’ and 
that heaven is above us, and that there are no antipodes. Now it seems 
unworthy of divine greatness that the Almighty should in his revelation 
of himself to us undertake mere secular duties, and assume the office 
of a narrator, as such, or an historian, or geographer, except so far 
as the secular matters bear directly upon the revealed truth.” In reliance, 
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then, upon the deliverances of the councils his eminence affirms that the 
canonical books are inspired in reference to “faith and moral conduct.” 
In reference to inspiration in matters of fact the councils say nothing. 
“ Are we therefore to conclude that the record of facts in Scripture does 
not come under the guarantee of its inspiration ? We are not so to con- 
sider, and for this plain reason — the sacred narrative, carried on through 
8 Many ages, what is it but the very matter for our faith and rule of our 
obedience ? What but that narrative itself is the supernatural teaching, 
in order to which in-piration is given? What is the whole history, traced 
out in Scripture from Genesis to Esdras, and thence on to the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles, but a manifestat:on of divine providence, on 
the onc hand interpretative, on a Jarge scale and with analogical applica- 
tions, of universal history, and on the other, preparatory, typical, and pre- 
dictive of the evangelical dispensation ? Its pages breathe of provi- 
dence and grace, of our Lord, and of his work and teaching, from begin- 
ning to end..... In this point of view Scripture is inspired, not only 
in faith and morals, but in all its parts which bear on faith, including 
Ina'ters of fact.” 

Of this inspired word the church by the authority of councils is the 
“infallible interpreter.” The student who writes upon it is “bound to 
submit himself internally, and to profess to submit himself, in all that 
relatcs to faith and morals, to the definite teaching of the holy church.” 

Cardinal Newman also considers certain particular questions now under 
debate. He holds that both the books and the writers of the Bible are 

inspired. “The books are inspired, because the writers were inspired to 
Write them. They are not inspired books unless they come from in- 
SPired men.” In the text of Scripture there may often be “a double 
S€nse,” and, with obvious exceptions, we can never be certain there is 
mot this sense. In reference to the use of merely historic documents in 
the books of the Bible, it is said that they may have the value of inspired 
Fe€cords, since they have passed under the judgment of immediate editors 
Who were inspired. “A book may be, and may be accepted as, inspired, 
Cugh not a word of it is an original document.” “The Chaidee and 
reek portions of the Book of Danicl, even though not written by Daniel, 
May be, and we believe were, written by penmen inspired in matters of 
faith and morals; and so much, and nothing beyond, does the church 
‘oblige’ us to believe.” “Nor do the councils forbid our holding that 
there are interpolations or additions in the sacred text, say the last 
chapter of the Pentateuch, provided that they are held to come from an 
inspired penman, such as Esdras, and are thereby authoritative in faith 
and morals.” 
If, FRENCH. 
Under the title of La Gloire de Dieu ct le Ciel Incréé (The Glory o 
God and the Uncreated Ileaven), the Revur pr THEOLOGIE ET DE 
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PHILOSOPHIF (Lausanne) gives a fragment of a study of the late Dr. H. 
Martensen upon Jacob Boehme. In its pages we are borne into the 
recions of pure theism, and led to contemplate the essence of Deity. The 
two propositions laid down are these: God possesses double glory, an ex- 
ternal and an internal glory; and God inhabits two heavens, the created 
and the uncreated. 

‘* When we speak of glory,” says our writer, “be it the glory of God or 
the glory of man, we understand the exterior, dazzling beauty by which 
the invisible being manifests itself. ..... The glory of God is the manifes- 
tation of all the perfections of a perfectly holy God, but it is more. God 
has an objective, as well as a subjective glory. Man has a personal glory. 
It flows from his inward life, his intellectual faculties, his moral grandeur ; 
but he also has an impersonal glory, which consists in the greatness of his 
possessions, in his power, in his rank among men. Christ enjoyed a personal 
glory upon earth, the glory as of the only begotten Son of the Father, full 
of grace and truth. He also prays that his disciples may see his objective 
glory, the glory which he had with God before the foundation of the 
world.” 

“ But to the personal, subjective glory of God,” Martensen goes on to 
say, “we must add an impersonal glory, which Boehme calls the ‘ house 
and home of the holy Trinity.’ Scripture tells us that God inhabits inac- 
cessible light, and that no man has seen him, neither can see him. This 
should not be understood as teaching that God is incomprehensible. Should 
we not rather believe that this passage reveals to us that God inhabits light, 
that he has a dwelling of light, as the Psalmist says,‘ He wraps himself in 
light as with a garment’?” This must, moreover, in the view of the writer, 
be uncreated light. ‘I¥as God a heaven of his own,” he asks, “another 
home from that which he shares with angels, saints, and glorified human 
beings? Is it not more consonant with the majesty of God that he should 
prepare his own abode before that of bis angels? This abode, this un- 
created heaven which existed before creation, is the impersonal and 
objective glory of God — a world of eternal light, distinct from God, yet 
nevertheless inseparable from him.” 

In this objective glory, this uncreated glory, our author finds the source 
of the beauty of God. Beauty cannot be conceived of apart from material 
substance. So long as we attribute to God only qualities, we cannot at- 
tribute beauty tohim. Nor can we give form to God. His beauty must 
dwell in that which reveals his personal and interior life. It must be found 
in his glory. Scripture does not speak of the beauty, but of the glory of 
God. as the larger idea, embracing not only the beautiful, but the sublime 
and the elevated as well. In this view of the glory of God the writer finds 
new proof of the love of God. He thus sums up the evidence: “ This 
uncreated heaven of God is not only a real life, but also a living reality. 
This is the exterior, bodily side of God, the garment of light which God 
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makes for himself, and with which he clothes himself eternally. In this 
heaven God is absolute perfection, having no need of a created and tem- 
poral world; and kis creation of such a world is a free act of his love and 
of his grace.” 

The practical side of the question is found in this beautiful closing 
thought: “ This hcaven of heaven is not separated from us in any material 
manner, since it 1s not subject to material laws. According to its nature 
it penetrates a!l places; it is everywhere, although in a manner differing 
ecording to the different creatures and spheres of creation. This heaven 
of God can be near us, can surround us. Only in the ordinary course of 

daily life there is a veil which hides it from us. This veil is the material 
world with its visible heaven and earth, with its flowers and its stars, with 
its pictures, its enigmatic signs and symbols, —a veil that is considered 
by many persons the end, as the real thing beyond which we cannot go. 

Such persons do not recognize that the true reality is not found save 

berond the veil, behind that which we call the force and laws of nature. 

We can also say that the veil is formed of our own flesh — of this gross 

body, which, like the whole material world. shares in the darkness, cor- 

ruptibility and death, on account of which we walk in the bosom of this 
glory like people whose eyes are bound and whose ears are stopped.” 


IV. GERMAN. 


The German journals are still devoting much attention to Luther and his 
work. The theological treatises published in the recent months are mainly 
historical. ‘I'he most important book lately issued in any department of 
literature, however, is Weiss’ Das Leben Jesu. ‘The TnkoLociscnur Stu- 
DIEX UND KrITIKEN publishes a review of it of cighty pages in length. The 
arte is written by Frich Haupt. ‘The work is praised; but the praise 
is qualified by notable exceptions to its positions and method. The gen- 
eral julement may be thus summarized: “‘To put one’s self right with this 
treatise,” says the critic, * one would have to write a whole book. [hope that 
theopinion which I have shown to be reasonable has not displaced that high 
Tespect which the author's work demands. My disagreement with it may 
be summed up as consisting of two points: First, the method. I do not 
beticve it is possible to spin into one thread of history the single words 
and discourses of Jesus. ‘The periods of the work of the Lord it is pos- 
ible to fix, especially since the references of the synoptic Gospels and of 
John go hand in hand. It is also possible, in the case of a respectable 
namber of the words and deeds of Jesus Christ, to fix the period into 

which they must fall; but an exact determination of their order cannot 
be carried out; and, therefore, one must in general cease arranging the 
words and deeds into an orderly biography. ‘The eminen:ly ingenious 
attempt of Weis shows that we are continually confined to merely pos- 
sible combinations. Such combinations are by no means obligatory, and 
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therefore possess no philosophic or scientific value. The second respect 
‘in which I differ from the author rela‘es to the contents of his work. I 
differ from him in regard to the contents of the Messianic consciousness 
of Christ. I also differ from him concerning the origin of this conscious- 
ness, which I place at the time of the baptism, as well as concerning the 
manner in which this consciousness is asserted. Both these points appear 
to me differently than to Weiss. 

“If I am finally to state the import which the Life of Jesus by Weiss 
scems to me to have for the theological scicnce of to-day, I should say, as 
tue principal remark, that the attempt has once been made and carried 
out into minute details to prove on the grounds of the conservative criti- 
cism of the Gospels a real historical development in the life of Christ, 
and also that the proof has been furnished that such historical develop- 
ment necd not be carried into the Gospels; but that in the Gospels this 
development is patent, and that there is no need of our distorting them 
for the purpose, but we can thus use them as they are. Further, I hope 
that by this work the eyes of many interested in theology will be opened 
to a larger circle of thought, and also to this fact, namely, that however 
one may judge of the results of the historical, critical method, that he 
need not, and that he must not, be allowed to set aside the results of this 
method. The expositions in detail of the author will create some vexa- 
tion; but I should regard it even a great gain if the confession to which 
a positive theologian sees himself forced would contribute to the recog- 
nition that here we have to deal with real difficulties which can neither 
be silenced nor destroyed by mere words; difficulties the solution of 
which, on the contrary, must be sought by honest labor. Such a piece 
of honest labor we have here before us; and, therefore, one must not 
haughtilv despise it on account of what one misses in it; but one must 
rejoice in that which it gives, whether it be results which are correct or 
whether it be a stimulus to improvement.” 


V. LITERARY NOTE. 

In the Leipzig THEOLOGISCHF LITERATURZEITUNG of Jan. 26th, the 
editor-in-chief, Professor Adolf lIarnack, of Giessen, surprised his readers 
with the announcement that he had received from the Orient a copy of an 
edition of the Teachings of the Apostles, and had found in it a first class 
source for the history of the church of the second century. The number 
for Feb. 9th brings from his pen a long discussion of the work, covering 
nearly seven columns, and from this we learn the great importance of the 
newly discovered literary treasure. It turns out to be a work well known 
to the writers of the ancient church, a book of great value to determine 
the cultus, form of worship, and organization of the earliest church. Har- 
nack, who though yet a young man can be fairly considered facile princeps 
among patristic scholars, plices the work somewhere between 100 and 
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160 a.p. His discussion of the importance of this work, which will doubt- 
less make a revision of some views on the primitive organization, gov- 
ernment, and worship of the church necessary, is reproduced in the 
Independent of February 22, along with an English version of the 
German translation of c. 7 to c. 16 made by Harnack. The discov- 
erer and editor of this valuable work is the metropolitan, Bryennios 
of Nicomedia, and this is not the first time that patristic science has 
become his debtor. Seven years ago, just after Harnack, Gebhardt, and 
Zahn had brought out their carefully prepared and thorough edition of the 
Patres Apostolici, the first complete Greek text of the Epistles of Clement 
from a Constantinople Ms. was published by Bryennios ; and this necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of the new Leipzig edition and the preparation of a 
second new one. The work done by Bryennios at that time was so careful 
and conscientious that more was expected from him; nor bas he disap- 
pointed these expectations. From the same Ms. from which he published 
the letters of Clement he has now issued the Teachings of the Apostles. 
His work is accompanied with a long introduction and thorough notes, 
and he bas succeeded in proving the authenticity and importance of the 
work which he here gives to students of church history. The book con- 
tains 149 and 75 pages, 8vo. The full title of the work is, 


AIAAXH TON ATIORTOAON ék rod iepocoAupirixod yepoypddou 
viv mpawrov éxddopevy pera TMpoAcyopévww Kat onnewoewy, év ols kai THS 
Suwvopews tHs Il. A. ris dd ‘lwavy. rov Xpvovoropov, ovyxpwrs Kat 
pépos dvéxdorov did Tov airod xepoypddou i776 PtAoGdou Bpvevviov 
pentpotroAtrov Nuxopndeias. “Ev KwvoravriwourcAa, rious 3. L Bovrupa, 
1883, Evtptoxera: rapa rep éxddry. Tiara: dpayxwy 5. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, AND RECENT 
GERMAN WORKS. 


I. UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The University Announcements of Lectures for the summer semester 
do not all reach us in time for quotation in our April issue. That issue 
would be the proper one, since those lectures begin in April. We publish 
such as we can, hoping they may be serviceable to students. 

In Leipzig: Semester begins April 16th. Matriculations, ete., occupy 
about a week at all the unjversitics; and lectures begin, in almost all cases, 
a week after the semester opens. 

In the Theological Faculty there will lecture Prof. Kahnis, on Church 
History Part 11., Dogmatics, Recent Church History ; Prof. Luthardt, on 
Hebrews, Theological Ethics ; Prof. Lechler, on Church History Part r., 
Comparative Symbolics; Prof. Franz Delitzsch, on Isaiah, Ol.1 Testament 
Introduction, The Jewish Siddur (Daily Prayer-book), Biblical-Critical 
Problems (in the English Exegetical Society); Prof. Fricke, on Romans, 
Schleiermacher’s Life and Doctrines; Prof. Baur, on Genesis, Practical 
Theology Part 1.; Prof. R. H. Hofmann, on Matthew, Encyclopedia of 
Theology ; Prof. Wold. Schmidt, on New Testament Biblical Theolozy, 
New Testament’ Introduction; Prof. Hiélemann, on Jonah and Micah, 
The Halle Bible Revision’s Changes of Luther’s Translation (Messianic 
Prophecies) in the Latin language; Privatdoc. Gcuthe, on Psalms, Modern 
Palestine, its Peoples, Religions, and Civilization; Privatdoc. Rvssel, on 
Hebrew Grammar, The Song of Songs; Privatdoc. Konig, on Old Testa- 
ment Theology; Privatdoc. Loofs, on History of Doctrine; Privatdoc. 
Ewald, on the Doctrine of Jesus according to the Synoptists, with the 
Sermon on the Mount as basis. 

In the Philosophical Faculty there lecture, among others, Prof. Dro- 
bisch, on Introduction to Philosophy and Logic; Prof. Fleischer, on the 
Koran according to Beidhawi, Arabic Syntax, The Gulistan of Saadi, 
Turkish Conversations; Prof. Overbeck, Historical Examination of the 
Academical Museum of Plaster Casts, Sclected Works of Ancient Art; 
Prof. Curtius, on Elements of Comparative Philology; Prof. Lange, on 
Greek Political Antiquities; Prof. Springer, on History of Mediaeval 
Civilization, History of Wood Engraving and Copperplate; Prof. Krehl, 
on Ethiopic Grammar and Easy Translations, Roediger’s Syriac Chres- 
tomathy, Buchari (Arabic Traditions) ; Prof. Ebers, on Semitic Gram- 
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mar and Texts; Prof. Heinze, on History of Ancient Philosophy, Pasy- 
chology ; Prof. Wundt, on History of Recent Philosophy, with Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Older Philosophy (a Seminar, i.e. Discussion 
Class for Experimental Psychology. This, we need hardly observe, is 
Professor Wundt’s special field of research); Prof. Lipsius, on History of 
Greek Prose Literature ; Prof. Ribbeck, on History of Roman Poetry; 
Prof. Windisch, on Elementary Sanscrit Grammar, Bostnlingk’s Sanscrit 
Chrestomathy, History and Doctrine of Buddhism; Prof. Seydel, on Loic; 
The Doctrine of God in German Philosophy since Kant, Principles of 
Philosophical Esthetics; Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, on Easy Assyrian 
Texts, The Babyloninn Nimrod-Epos, especially Slabs vi. and xi. (The 
Flood), Sumeric Grammar. 

In Tiibingen: Semester opens April 15th. In the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty will lecture Prof. von Weizsiicker, on Church History 
Part 11, and on New Testament Introduction; Prof. Weiss, on New Tes- 
tament Christology, German Protestant Ecclesiastical Law; Prof. Buder, 
on The Doctrines of Christian Belief, The Synoptical Words of Jesus, 
The Augustana, with comparison of the other Lutheran Symbols; Prof. 
Kiibel, on Christian Ethics Part 1., Hebrews, Old Testament Messianic 
Prophecies ; Prof. Kautsch, on Isaiah i.-xxxix.; Encyclopaedia of Theol- 
ogy, Pirqe-Aboth; Repetent P. Volter, History of New Testament Times; 
Rep. Wiedersheim, History of Church Song; Rep. Reischle,on The Value 
of Philosophical Study for Theology. 

In the Roman Catholic Faculty will lecture Prof. von Himpel, on 
Shorter Prophets, Introduction to Deutero-canonical Scriptures, Armenian 
Language ; Prof. von Kober, on Catholic Ecclesiastical Law Part 11, 
Pedagogics and Didactics; Prof. von Linsenmann, on Moral Theology Part 
., Pastoral Theology Part 11. (Liturgics) ; Prof. Funk, on Church Ilistory, 
Part 11, Christian Art, Archaeology ; Prof. Schanz, on Apologetics, I 2g- 
matics Part 11.; Prof. Keppler, on New Testament Introduction, The 
Pastoral Epistles. 

In the Philosophical Faculty will lecture, among others, Prof. von Sig- 
wart, on History of Recent Philosophy; Prof. Socin, on Elements of 
Arabic, Arabic Authors, The Old Testament Aramaic Passages, Semitic 
Epigraphics ; Prof. von Gutschmid, on Greek I[listoriography, Velleius ; 
Prof. Pfleiderer, The Fundamental Questions of the General Philosophical 
Theory, Philosophical Anthropology. 

In Bonn: Semester opens April 16th. In the Protestant Theological 
Faculty will lecture Prof. Budde on Genesis; Prof. Lange, on Biblical Her- 
mcheutics; Prof. Kamphausen, on Job, Iistory of Israel, New Testament 
Introduction ; Prof. Mangold, on James, Romans, Symbolies ; Prof. Bender, 
on the Religion of Uncivilized Peoples, General Comparative History of 
Religion, Ethics; Prof. Krafft, on Church History Part 1., Recent Church 
History; Prof. Benrath, on Mediaeval Church History, Luther’s Address 
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to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation; Prof. Christlieb, on Prac- 
tical Theology Part 1. (Doctrine of Principles and of Cultus, Catechetics) . 
Privatdoc. Spitta, on The Apocalypse, Homiletics. 

In the Roman Catholic Faculty will lecture Prof. A. Menzel, on Dog- 
matic subjects; Prof. Kaulen, on Biblical Introduction, Old Testament; 
Prof. Reusch, on Genesis; Prof. Langen, on New Testament and Church 
History ; Prof. Kellner, on Church History; Prof. Simar, on Dogmatic 
Theology. 

In the Philosophical Faculty will lecture, among others, Profs. Meyer, 
Knoodt, Neuhduser, Witt, and Schaarschmidt, on Philosophical Subjects ; 
Prof. Gildemeister, on Arabic advanced, Arabic Historians, Baidhavi, 
Ethiopic. 


Prof. Theol Tschuckert of Halle has accepted a call to Konigsberg. 
Prof. Dr. Nippold of Bern has been called to Jena as Professor of Church 
History to succeed Prof. Dr. Karl Hase. Prof. Dr. Liidemann of Kiel 
has been called to Bern as Professor of Church History. 

The following distinguished teachers have recently died. 

Prof. and Dr. Phil. Hermann Ulrici of Halle, died there on Jan. 11th, 
aged 78 years. 

Prof. and Dr. Theol. H. W. Erbkam of Konigsberg, died there on Jan. 
9th, aged 73 years. 

Prof. and Dr. Phil. Siegfried Goldschmidt, Professor of Sanscrit in 
Strassburg, died there on Jan. 81st, aged 39 years. 

Bishop Dr. Martensen of Copenhagen, died there on Feb. 8, aged 75 
years. 


If. RECENT GERMAN WORKS. 


Commentary on Luke (Commentar ib. d. Evangelium d. heil. Lucas). 
By P. Schanz Dr. and Prof. of Theology (Roman Catholic). 8vo. pp. 572. 
Tiibingen: Fues. 1883. 7.60 Mark. 

Martin of Bracara’s Treatise de Correctione Rusticorum. Published in 
full, corrected text, with Notes and an Essay on the Treatise and Martin’s 
Life, and other Writings. By C. P. Caspari. 8vo. pp. cxxv and 44. 
Christiania: Malling. 1883. 

Roman Chronology (Romische Chronologie). By H. Matzat. Vol. L 
Preliminary Investigations. 8vo. pp. xii and 854. Berlin: Weidmann. 
1883. 8 Mark. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, and the Origin of the Second Crusade (B.v.C.u.d. 
Anfinge d. 2 Kreuzzuges). By Dr. C. Neumann. 8vo. pp. 48. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. 1882. 1.20 Mark. 

Correspondence between August Boeckh and Karl Otfried Miiller 
(Briefwechsel zwischen A. B.u. K.O.M.). 8vo. pp. x and 442. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1883. 9 Mark. 
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Studies in the History of Religion, circa, a.p. 100 (Blicke in die Reli- 
gonsgeschichte zum Anfdnge d. 2 christl. Jahrhunderts). Part 11.— 
The Conflict of Heathenism with Christianity in its Effects on Judaism. 
By Dr. M. Joel, Rabbi. 8vo. pp. x and 190. Breslau: Schottlinder. 
1888. 4 Mark. 

The Times of the League in France and Switzerland. 1585-1594. (Die 
Zeit d. Ligue in F. u. d. Schw.). By Dr. A. P. von Seaesser. Part 1. and 
I. 8vo. pp. 496 and 874. Bern: Wys. 1882. 13 Mark. — Also 
entitled, Ludwig Pfyffer and his Times. Vols. 111. and rv. 

The Study of Languages, especially the Classical, as related to Intel- 
lectual Culture. (Das Studium d. Sprachen, u. d. intellectuelle Bildung). 

Qn basis of Philosophy of Language. By Dr. A. Lichtenheld. 8vo. 
pp. xviand 259. Vienna: Holder. 1882. 5.40 Mark. 

General History of Priesthood (allgem. Geschichte d. Priesterthums). 
By Jul. Lippert. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. xvi and 551. Berlin: Th. Hoffmann. 
1883. 6 Mark. 

Translation of Dr. Hatch’s Constitution of the Early Christian 
Churches. Directed and Enlarged by Excursus. By Dr. A. Harnack. 
8vo. pp. viii and 259. Giessen: Ricker. 1883. 4 Mark. 

Critical and Exegetical Introduction to the Works of Thomas & Kempis 
(krit.exeget. Einleitung i. d. Werke d. T. v. Kempen). With large 
Selections and fifteen Photolith. facsim. of Mss. 8vo. pp. lxxxii and 
544. Berlin: Habel. 1883. 16 Mark. 

The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas (Die Platonische Ideenlchre). By 
Dr. A. Auffarth. 8vo. pp- vii and 123. Berlin: Diimmler. 1888. 
240 Mark. 

The Pseudo-Aristotelian Treatise “On the Absolute Good,” known as 
“Liber de Causis” (Die pseudo-Aristotelische Schrift Ueber das reine 
Gute), By Dr. Phil. and Theol. Otto Bardenhewer. 8vo. pp. xviii and 
330. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder. 1882. 134 Mark. 

Miartin Luther as German Classic Writer, in a Selection of his lesser 
writings (M. Luther als deutscher Classiker). Vol. 111. With a chrono- 
logical table of Luther’s Life and Writings. 8vo. pp. xxix and 440. 
Hom burg v.d. Hohe: Heyder und Zimmer. 1883. 4 Mark. 

Saadia’s Philosophy of Religion described and explained (die Religions- 
pbilosophie des Saadia). By Dr. J. Guttmann, Rabbi. 8vo. pp. vii and 
295. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1882. 6 Mark. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus. The Epistles Explained by Prof. Herm. Schiitz. 
SVO. pp. xii and 368. Berlin: Weidmann. 1883. 8 Mark. 

*he Flood (Die Siindfluth). A Geological Study. By Ed. Suess. 
With two illustrations. 4to. pp. 74. Prague: Tempsky. 1883. 4 Mk. 

Dr. Luther’s Life, for the German Home (Dr. Luther’s Leben. Fiirs 
deutsche Haus). By Albr. Thoma. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. iv and 252. 
Berlin: G. Reimer. 1888. 2.40 Mark. 
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Martin Luther’s Works. A Selection (Schriften in Auswahl). By Dr. 
J. Delius. 8vo. pp. vii and 336.. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1883. 2.40 Mk. 

Fragments of a Leathern Mss. (Shapira), containing Moses’s last words 
to Israel. Description and Examination. Complete Proof of Forgery 
(Fragmente ciner Lederhandschrift gepriift). By Hermann Guthe, Lic. 
Theol. With a Plate. 8vo. pp.ivand 94. Leipzig: Breitkopf and 
Hirbel. 1883. 2 Mark. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BrsiicaL Stupy: its Principles, Methods, and History; together with a 
Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 6 x 3} pp. xv, 506. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This is a glowing work, hot from the anvil of an indefatigable and 
strong-armed workman. A great revival of biblical study is now in 
progress in Great Britain and America. It is the aim of the author to 
call attention to the principles of the Reformation and of Puritanism, and 
to the methods of biblical study based upon them, and to explain the doc- 
trine of the Bible in the chief Puritan symbol — the Westminster Confes- 
sion — by citations from its authors and their forerunners. “ At the same 
time a sketch of the entire history of each department of biblical study 
has been given, the stages of its development traced, the normal is dis- 
criminated from the abnormal, and the whole is rooted in the methods of 
Christ and his apostles.” 

Dr. Briggs has mastered the literature of the Westminster Assembly, 
and is well prepared to defend the constitutional right of all Presbyterians 
to the fearless application of scientific methods in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. What is of more interest to the church at large, the right and 
duty of such scientific criticism is ably defended on scriptural and rational 
grounds. Condensed learning, fearless honesty, infectious enthusiasm, and 
reverent piety characterize the book. With great earnestness for his own 
convictions, Dr. Briggs maintains a kindly and catholic tone which wins 
upon the reader, and his courteous treatment of all other Christian scholars 
will aid in bringing about that toleration within the church which he 
regards as “the greatest requisite of our times.” . 

We would not, however, be understood to accept all of the author's 
propositions. In a work so progressive much must be tentative. In 
attempting to restate so many fundamental truths Dr. Briges does not 
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appear to us always to have carried all his lines of thought through to a 
common centre of harmony. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the following: “Thus far bib- 
lical criticism has derived from other branches of criticism the principles 
and methods of its work. Ilas it not, however, some peculiar features of 
itsown, as it has to do with the sacred canon of the Christian church ? 
Does the fact that the canon of sacred Scripture is holy, inspired, and of 
wivine authority lift it above criticism, or does it give additional features 
of criticism that enable us to test the genuineness of these claims respect- 
inzit? We hold that the latter is the true and only safe position, and 
that it should be our effort to determine these principles and methods” 
(pp. 94,95). But after assenting to this we are hardly prepared for the 
statement that “the authority and inspiration of the Scriptures may be 
concerned with the results of the higher criticism ; but they are questions 
with which the higher criticism itself has nothing to do” (p. 171). 

Dr. Briggs follows Dr. Dorner in making “faith” the test of the word 
ofGol. ‘This is a vague and metaphorical and Grerman way of speaking 
where scientific precision is important. Faith is the act of the soul 
appropriating Christ. That act cannot judge of the historical facts of 
4 particular book. By “faith” must be meant the believer. But how 
can the believer ascertain which statement of the gospel is the original 
inspired writing? Only by the ordinary methods of scientific criticism. 
The following passages present confused and really contradictory views. 

“The merit of the Lutheran Reformation was, that it so distinctly set 
forth the means by which man appropriates the grace of God — by faith 
alone. Faith is the sole appropriating instrument, and it becomes a test 
of the word of God itself; for faith having appropriated the gospel of 
the grace of God is enabied to determine therefrom what is the word of 
God an| what is not the word of God” (p. 408). »“ The Spirit of God 
bears witness by and with the particular writing, or part of writing, in 
the heart of the believer, removing every doubt, and assuring the soul of 
tS possession of the truth of God, the rule and guide of life” (p. 136). 
“The word of God as a means of grace, as a principle of the Reformation, 
has, however, its technical meaning. It is not the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments in their entirety, but rather the gospel contained in 
the Scriptures” (p. 407). These [reason, conscience, and the religious 
feeling) cannot be satisfied with the external authority of scholars or 
tchools, of church or state, of tradition or human testimony, however 
extensive, but only by a divine authority on which they can rest with 
certainty, Men will recognize the canonical writings as their Bible only 
‘0 far as they may be able to rise through them, as external media, to 
the presence of their Divine Master, who reigns in and by the word, 
which is holy and divine, in eo far and to that extent that it evidently sets 
him forth” (p. 188). 
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We should say that the Spirit of God bears witness within the souls 
both of believers and of unbelievers to the truths of the.gospel, however 
presented. The historical questions whether God has given us certain 
books as permanent and authentic records of his revelation, which books 
these are, whether we have the autographs, exact copies, or often edited 
and corrupted texts, and whether these books contain, in addition to the 
truths to which the Spirit bears witness in our souls, other truths not 
verifiable in our present experience, are purely scientific questions, to be 
decided according to the ordinary methods of inductive logic. 

Dr. Briggs is concerned in this volume not with the results, but with 
the methods of biblical study. As to those methods we substantially 
acree with him. From such hints as the following, however, we fear that 
we should not always agree as to the conclusions. “ Do they [who claim 
that the testimony of Christ establishes the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch] not see that they throw up a wall that will prevent any critic 
who is an unbeliever from ever becoming a believer in Christ and the 
Bible? They would force evangelical critics to choose between truth and 
scholarly research on the one side, and Christ and tradition on the other” 
(p. 196). ‘ There is certainly a resemblance to the myth of other nations 
in the close and familiar association of the one God with the ancestors 
of our race and the patriarchs of Israel, however we may cxplain it” 
(p. 232). 

Ewald is probably more responsible than any one else for the fashion 
among biblical critics of brilliant but baseless assertions, such as the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Hebrew language is, as we have scen, the language of 
religion, and moulded entirely by religious and moral ideas and emotions. 
The Greek and the Aramaic are of an entirely different character. ..... 
They were moulded outside of the realm of divine revelation, and only 
subsequently adapted for the declaration of sacred truth” (p. 59). When 
we recall that Abraham found the Hebrew language in use among the 
heathen in Palestine, that the Moabite stone exhibits a language almost 
identical with biblical Hebrew, and that the Phenicians spoke a closely 
related dialect, we think our author more nearly correct in saying: “ ‘The 
fact has been too often overlooked that it did not seem best to God to 
create a holy language for the exclusive vehicle of his word” (p. 76). 

All theological students, old and young, will welcome the Catalogue of 
Books of Reference for Biblical Study, which alone is worth many times 
the price of the volume. Few men in the country are so well qualified to 
prepare such a catalogue as Dr. Briggs. A few omissions and additions 
have occurred to us as desirable, in glancing through the titles. For 
in-tance, in the section for the Greek language we should have marked 
Buttmann’s New Testament Grammar, rather than Winer’s, as especially 
recommend to theological students, and we should have found room for 
K. W. Kriiger’s Griechische Sprachlehre. Young’s Concordance (recom- 
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mended) is a disappointing book, far less useful than the convenient Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance (omitted), which H{udson’s has not rendered 
superfluous. 

Dr. Briggs’s extensive reading of German occasionally betrays him into 
an idiom that is not English, particularly in the use of the word “ already.” 
Both author and reader are somewhat distracted by the effort to get every 
renark into its appropriate subdivision of Theological Encyclopaedia, and 
also by the copiousness of technical nomenclature. 


Tue ParLosopHicaL Basis OF THEIsM. An Examination of the Per- 
sonality of Man to ascertain his Capacity to know and serve God, and 
the Validity of the Principles underlying the Defence of Theism. By 
Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Theolorical Department of Yale College. S8vo. pp. 564. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This book has grown up, as the preface states, out of the work of the 
class-room through the long series of years in which the author has been 
Professor of Theology in Bangor and New Haven. It is aripe book. It 
is the work of a thinker and a scholar. There is nothing weak in it 
anywhere. There is nothing doubtful or hesitating in it. The author 
always knows exactly what he means, and says it in such a way as to 
convey his meaning precisely. He not only sustains his opinions by the 
foree of strong argument, but illustrates them by a profusion of quotations 
from Greek, Latin, German, French, and English authors, which, thouch 
never ostentatious, shows at once the breadth of his reading and the ful- 
hess of his mind. He displays an intimate acquaintance with every one 
of the great German philosophers from Leibnitz down to Hartmann, in 
their own tongue. He is master of his subject, and speaks as only a 
master can. 

The style of the book throughout is grand, majestic, solemn, fit 

Tone writing upon such themes; here and there rising into scorn of 
‘me transparent folly, but distinguished throughout for its candor and 
fairness to opposing views. Its highest characteristic is its loyalty to the 
truth, It will never concede anything which imperils the truth; but it is 
bever afraid of any view or theory which seems to have truth upon its side, 
8S thourh truth could be overthrown by other truth. This is seen most 

early in its treatment of evolution. One Professor of Theology has 
Teplied to the question, What is Darwinianism ? by the single word — 
Atheim. Professor Harris says (p. 457): “TI anticipate that the science 
of the physical universe is to be established in the line of thought which 
theory of evolution opens, and in accordance with its gencral idea. 

0 interest of theology prejudices me against it; for I see no conflict 
ten such a theory within the legitimate limits of empirical science 
and theology ; on the contrary, at various points I find it helpful in re- 
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moving difficulties and elucidating and vindicating theological truth. The 
objections against theism which it has occasioned arc not from evolution as a 
scientific law of nature, but from the materialism of which tt has been made 
_the vehicle.” Yet he criticises every one of the subordinate theories essen- 

tial to evolution (pp. 458-462), and declares that he cannot think it either 
apprehended in its full significance or scientifically established. More 
precisely he states his view as to the consistency of theolovy and evolution 
in the following sentences (p. 466): “Scientific evolution is not incon- 
sistent with the personality of man. There is no ground for person, or 
spirit, in any physical process. Such a be‘ng cannot be an effect of a 
physical evolution. Personality is above nature. Its existence cannot be 
incompatible with evolution which goes on below it in a different and in- 
ferior sphere.”’ It is consistent with theism, because (p. 468) it “ gives 
no new reasons for affirming that matter is eternal, and that in it alone 
are the origin and ground of all things. That affirmation transcends evo- 
lution and all physical science as really as theism does.” 

With so much of general remark let us sketch the progress of the argu- 
ment. The subject is “the Philosophical Basis of Theism,” and this is 
defined by the author as ultimately consisting in the theory of knowledge. 
“The ultimate question of the atheist pertains to the reality of knowl- 
edge.” The first division of the subject is therefore “ Knowledce and 
Agnosticism.” Partial agnosticism is shown to involve complete. There 
is such a thing as knowledge, and the agnosticism which opposes it is 
neither defensible by argument nor consistent with itself. The author 
then passes to the Criteria of Knowledze, and thence to the three facul- 
ties of the mind. There is given at this point a profound and exceedingly 
valuable discussion of the connection of the feelings with knowledce. 
‘Any theory of knowledge which overlooks either of the Three Faculties of 
the Mind is false and necessarily prolific of error.” Here the just claim 
made in former and more recent times for the value of the human feelings 
in determining theological truth is acknowledged, and a right place given 
to them in the system of theology. The next general topic is “ The Acts 
and Processes of Knowing.” Then comes “ What is known through Pre- 
sentative Intuition,” in which particularly the deliverance of self-conscious- 
ness, and Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself” are examined. Next is 
“What is known through Rational Intuition,” in which the validity of the 
primary beliefs of man is principally discussed. The next two hundred 
pages are occupied with the Ultimate Realities of human knowledge, — 
Being, the True, the Right, the Perfect, the Good, the Absolute. Then 
come The three grades of scientific knowledce, — the Sensibitities, the 
Will (in which its freedom, in the sense that it is a self-determining first- 
cause, or, as the author puts it, agent-cause, is established), and final'y, 
Personality, which with exhaustive consideration of the various material. 
istic objections, and a view of the “two systems, Nature and d Personality," 
closes the work. 
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The range of philosophical inquiry which the author endeavors to com- 
pass is so wide that it is too much to expect that every problem introduced 
wil be brought to a satisfactory solution. One of these problems is the 
relation of the truths of the reason, or rational intuitions, to the divine 
reason. He says (p. 199): “The existence of truth independent of any 
mind is without meaning, and impossible to thought. It is as meaningless, 
as impossible, as the existence of motion without a body moving, and with- 
out force moving it. The rational cannot exist without a reason or mind 
any more than the corporeal can exist without a body.” Again (p. 193): 
“Nor are we obliged to say, truth is true because it is true; it is true 

because it is eternal in the absolute reason.” “The absolute reason is 

God” (p. 358). “ There is, then, a real significance in Dr. Clarke’s a priori 

areument for the existence of God from time an.1 space, but in a way dif- 

ferent from that in which he presented it. Space and time have no reality 
except as forms or constituent elements, eternal and archetypal, in the 

absolute reason, and thus are forms of the existence of finite things” (p. 

203). Again (p. 202): “If there were no being there would be no reason, 

no difference between the true and the absurd, or the right and the wrong; 

and the mathematically impossible, and all that reason sees to be absurd, 

Would be just as possible as its contrary.” If all this is true, then some 

traths would be certain if there were no being, viz. the truth that the 

rational and the absurd would be alike possible. But, seriously, this 
attempt to show that necessary truths owe their existence in our reason to 
the fact that they pre-exist in the divine reason, and that this is the origin 
of their authority to us, is assertion, and not philosophy. It is taking us 
out of the realm of consciousness into that of mysticism. We know what 
is in the eternal reason, because we know what is eternally true, and there 

is no other possible way of knowing. . 

This deification of reason the author carries into the realm of ethics, and 
finds here the origin and foundation of Jaw or of obligation. “ The formal 
Principle of the law declares the idea and significance of law. It is the 
Mabional intuition in which the idea of law arises, namely: A rational being 
ought to obey reason, or, what is truth to reason is law to the will” (p. 203). 
Man “has intuitive knowledge of the law that a rational being ought to 
obey reason. In knowing himself rational, man knows himself under the 
law of reason. He knows this law as universal, unchangeable, imperative, 
and of supreme authority, as the law of reason, supreme, absolute, and 
elernal” (p. 208). The author identifies reason with God, and the author- 
ity of reason with the authority of God. The facts in consciousness seem 
to be that we have no intuition giving the authority of reason. The 
aathority of reason is a derived idea, inferred from the quakty and char- 
acter of the truths it apprehends. ‘The authority is in the facts and truths 

obtained through reason, and, apart from these, we know no more of the 
authority of reason than we do of the authority of sense or feeling. Reason 
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is purely a human faculty, pre-eminent in our constitution by virtue of the 
truths it presents. The truths claim our attention in virtue of what they 
are in themselves, and not because thcy are the data of the particular 
faculty called reason. 

The author assuming the duty of obeying reason as a primary intuition, 
makes obligation begin with this duty, and in responding to this, moral 
character is formed. Deciding to obey reason the man decides to obey 
and serve God, and thus meets fundamental duty. Then arises the ques- 
tion, “ What service can I render? which involves the question, What 
is the true good? The question, What is the good? is not the primary 
and fundamental question of ethics” (p. 270). The duty of obeying 
reason is already determined, and the absolute reason is God, and what 
remains is a question of ways and means, — how to serve God and cur fel- 
low men. Thus the inquiry in respect to the good falls into the line of 
practical or executive activity, and does not lie at the foundation of the 
idea of obligation. 

In this view Dr. Harris departs from the prevalent tendency of ethical 
thinking. It is common with almost all writers on ethics, to make the 
conception of the good the starting-point of the idea of obligation. While 
differing widely as to the nature of the good, they agree as to its place in 
the theory of obligation. 

In his admirable chapter on the Will (pp. 349-407) the author, while 
maintaining that it is reason that secures freedom to man, and that the 
will cannot act without motive, still reduces all motives to affections of 
the sensibility (p. 395). But in explaining how reason secures freedom 
from the control of the sensibility (p. 393), he says: “ As endowed with 
reason he is the subject of rational sensibilities inciting to action in spheres 
entirely closed to the brute; and he is able to compare all motives and 
their objects in the light of rational truths, or of moral law, and of ideals 
of perfection, and of good estimated by reason as of true worth, and of his 
relations to God. Thus he is able to rise above his nature, and determine 
his end and his actions.” Is it not clear that we have here motives pre- 
sented by the reason, the intellicence, to determine the choice of the will 
among these conflicting impulses of the sensibility ? Our author has made 
his contribution to the accumulating stores of philosophic thought ; but 
there is work remaining for those who shall come after. 

There is one incidental service which this book will render our colleges. 
It will show them what they oucht to do, but generally fail of doing, for — 
their students who are candidates for the ministry. This careful treatise 
forms no part of the proper work of a Professor of Theolozy, and yet it is 
work thrust upon him by the ignorance of his pupils, — that is, by the 
failure of the colleges to fit their men for professional studies. A smaller 
number of things should be studied in college, and the work done should 
be better done. 
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Zum GESETZ tnp Zevoeyiss. Eine Abwehr wider die Neu-Kritische 
Schriftforschung im Alten Testament. Von Edward Bohl. 8vo. pp. 
231. Wien. 18883. 


The author of this work is professor in the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Vienna, Austria. His name has already become familiar in 
connection with a number of works on biblical or theological subjects, 
which within a few years have been given to the public. A former pupil 
of Professor Franz Delitzsch, he has caught his master’s enthusiasm fur Old 
Testament study, and shows also much of his conservative and evangelical 
spirit 

With the earnest tone of the present work, and with the author’s attitude 

toward modern destructive criticism in general, we must confess ourselves 
in fullsympathy. The book testifies throughout to an unwavering faith 
im the Bible as a direct revelation from God, and glows with a zeal for its 
Gefence against what appear as unjust and unworthy assaults-upon it, that 
At is delightful to see. Nor is this zeal without knowledge. Dr. Bohl 
Shows himself well versed in his subject, and has no difficulty in finding 
the weak points in his opponents’ defences. Suill, his book shows not a 
few marks of haste in composition. He attempts to handle too many 
fopics, and their arrangement is neither forcible or logical. They might, 
‘wath equal propriety, have been treated in a reverse order, and some that 
@2e made to stand as headings of chapters would better have been assigned 
tam quite subordinate positions. They now appear as follows: The Law, 
the Covenant, Parallels from Church History, the Prophets (Samuel and 
F21lijah), Modern Views of the Old Testament in general, Pious Fraud in 
©dern Criticism, the Literary Analysis. Under the last head different 
Bablical books are examined in detail, and the whole closes with a brief 
®@ction on the tabernacle. The wonder is that with such a faulty plan so 
Bod and useful a book has been made. The reasoning, as it appears to 
&s, is weakest in the first two chapters. The author is inclined to admit 
far more with respect to the alleged absence of allusion to the Mosaic law 
amd covenant in the post-Mosaic times than the facts will fairly justify. 
And he meets the difficulty, thus unduly magnified, by depreciating too 
much the relative importance of this law and covenant in the history of 
Israel, It is a mistake from which a little more reflection and a careful 
Weighing of the arguments of Bredenkampf in his Gesetz und Propheten, 
o whom he refers on his last page, might have saved him. ‘he author's 
style is attractive, and the book so abounds in bright and fervid passages that 
thetedium usually attending such discussions quite disappears. Speaking, 
for example, of his opponents as presumably believers in a personal (tod, 
be remarks that it ought not to be regarded as too wild an assumption, 
since the most of them are professors and doctors of theology (p. 8). 
Of the attempt to explain the career of the Hebrew prophets without 
reference to the Mosaic law, he says that it is as impossible as it would be 
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for a man ‘o lift himself out of a quagmire by his foretop (p. 76). In the 
same connection he compares this class of critics to modern spiritists, who, 
assuming to call up a Socrates or a Plato, manage to make him speak 
only in the necromancer’s own dialect. Of Wellhausen’s readiness to find 
interpolations and what not in his way through the biblical books, he 
remarks that this critic’s knife is a tolerably long one, and that he uses it 
like the cook of a well-to-do family, who is confident that in any case there 
will be enough left over (p. 131). The more contradictions there are dis- 
covered, he says, the better our critics like it; for “it is good fishing in a 
lowery day” (p. 132). Reverence for what is sacred he does not think is 
likely to be a great hinderance to the modern investigator. De Wette, 
he says, hops about with the great lawgiver of the Pentateuch as one would 
scarcely think of doing with a schoolboy (p. 174). 


Diz ENTWICKELUNG DES ISRAELITISCHEN PROPHETENTHUMS. Von 
Dr. Siegmund Maybaum. 8vo. pp. 162. Berlin, 1883. 


This book is written from the point of view of a disbeliever in a super- 
natural revelation. Its aim is to show that Hebrew prophecy had its root 
in the heathen mantik, and was developed out of it by purely natural 
processes. It adopts, in their main features, the sweeping conclusions of 
Wellhausen and his school, and does not scruple to employ the same 
methods to adapt a predetermined theory to the records of the sacred 
books. How much importance Dr. Maybaum attaches to his theme may 
be judged from the position he assigns it in the higher criticism. He says 
(p. 2): “On the answer to the question concerning the development of 
prophecy, however, depends also the question concerning the origin of the 
Mosaic religion. For modern biblical study has led with ever-growing 
definiteness to the conclusion that monotheism, in its purity and its rigid 
consistency, was a creation of the prophets; that from small, scarcely 
perceptible beginnings it came to bloom in that wonderful and quite 
singular spiritual power that confronts us in an Isaiah. Now if it can be 
proved that prophecy developed itself from heathenism, then of the 
Mosaic institutions also it is proved that they sprang from polytheism.” 

The author pursues his inquiries concerning the development of Hebrew 
prophecy by dividing his historical material into the following periods 
(1) the time before Samuel; (2) Samuel and the prophetic schools; (8) 
the heroic period of prophecy; (4) the time of the true and the false 
prophets; (5) the time of the dissolution of prophecy. Respecting the 
first period he makes the candid confession (p. 5) that what he has t 
offer can have only the worth of an hypothesis; and further (p. 3), tha 
his hypothesis is in direct conflict with the assertions of biblical writers 
And yet it is here in this first period, if anywhere, that the grand develop 
ment which culminated, it is said, not only in the galaxy of Hebrev 
prophets, but in Mosaism and the masterly legislation of the Pentateneh 
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had its beginning. And not only does our author confess himself out of 
harmony with the records which are the only sources of his information, 
bat his theory compels him, as we have said, to make Hebrew prophecy 
spring out of what was, from its very nature, antagonistic to it. In its 
earliest form, it is claimed, it was simple thaumaturgy. The first pro- 
phetas even bore the names which in Deuteronomy (xviii. 9-14) and the 
other codes are given as titles of wizards, necromancers, and the like, 
whose presence is represented in that book as pollution, and their seduc- 
tions deadly. If it be asked how such a spirit of hostility as appears in 
the legislation and history against every species of magic could have arisen 
under such circumstances, the answer is: It was the natural repulsion 
one feels towards that to which he has bven closely related (das Ver- 
wandte), after he has consciously separated himself from it. It was, so 
to speak, like the struggle of the chicken to free itself from the encum- 
bering shell. It must be confessed that this is an ingenious way of 
accounting for an acknowledged fact, which were otherwise fatal to the 
proposed theory; but it is far from satisfactory. As well reason that 
Christianity had its origin in the very heresies with which it has been 
from the first in open conflict. It seems to us better, in every way, to 
accept the biblical account of the origin and development of prophecy. 
It makes no such strain on our credulity as does the theory proposed. 
In the meantime, it is sincerely to be regretted that Jewish scholars, like 
Dr. Maybaum, who characterize the honors we pay to Jesus Christ as a 
“Tribung des Monotheismus” should but be following the lead of nomi- 
ually Christian scholars in assailing the historical and ethical foundations 
on which Christianity ultimately rests. ‘The book has two appendices, 
the first treating of the Nazarites, and the second, of the phases of the 


supposed development of prophecy in the narrative portions of the Pen- 
tateuch, 


Dir GescHicHTLICHEEIT DFS PENTATEUCHS INS BESONDERE 8EINER 
GtsetzgeBUNG. Eine Priifung der Wellhausen’schen Hypothese. 
Von Fr, Roos. 8vo. pp. 166. Stuttgart. 1883. 


The author of this book isa Lutheran pastor. It follows closely upon 
another little work of his, Ueber die richtigen Grundsiitze fiir die biblische 
Kritik, published in 1882 on the same general theme. Attracted at first 
by the title, we have been well repaid for a somewhat careful reading. 
Lacid in style, compact and direct in its reasoning, it is also ¢ haracterized 
throughout by a candor and by an equability of temper that are as pleasing 
as they are rare in discussions of this sort. Stating at such length as he 
does the main positions of the work he reviews before proceeding to examine 
them, would have been a needless task had our reviewer been writing for 
critics only. Doubtless, however, he had in mind a wider circle of intel- 


ligent laymen to whom Welllansen’s History of Israel might be known 
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only by name. For such his summaries will be of great use. As might 
be expected from the size of his book and its method, Pastor Roos’s argu- 
ments have a limited range. Still, it cannot be said that he fails to meet 
fairly and with reasonable success the chief points at issue between Well- 
hausen and himself, as representative of what may be termed the tradi- 
tional theory of Israelitish history. But it is by no means to be expected 
that this little book, with its simple equipment and quiet tone, will silence 
the heavy columbiad against which it is directed. Satisfying it will only 
be to such as hold the writer’s point of view, —- and we must believe that 
they are still a vast majority of the Christian scholars of the world, — 
and look upon the Bible as a peculiar revelation from God, attested, among 
other things, by miracle and prophecy. By those, on the other hand, 
who are wedded to a Darwinian theory of development in the Old Testa 
ment, and are determined to press it to its results, whatever they may 
prove to be, this book will be left unnoticed, or be answered only by a 
witticism or a sneer. More and more, happily, it is coming to be 
acknowledged by both parties to this old contest that it is largely the point 
of view that is the principal point and that really determines results. Let 
it be emphasized as our author does it in his closing paragraph : ‘ So again 
and again we are brought to the conclusion that the critic reaches a decision 
on the question of the authenticity of the Pentateuch, and particularly 
on that of the historical character of its legislation, only as, in connection 
with his scrutiny of the individual facts, he allows full force to his general 
view of history and his fundamental and governing religious opinions” 


(p- 165). 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, with Copious 
Examples illustrating the Ancestry and Relationship of the Several 
Versions, and Comparative Tables. By J. I. Mombert, DD. 5% x 3% 
pp. xxi, 509. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 
Much as we may regret the necessity of revising the Authorized Version. 

no one can fail to see that this painful necessity brings with it many com- 

pensating benefits. One of these is a renewal of public interest in the 
history of English translations of the Bible. The history of the English 

Bible involves the history of the English language and the history of 

English biblical learning, not to mention such a history of individual piety 

and Cevotion, even to the point of martyrdom, as must deeply affect every 

reader of sensibility. 

In this beautifully printed and conveniently arranged volume, Dr 
Mombert has furnished us with an admirable introduction to this wide 
and interesting field. By the introduction of copious examples, printec 
often in parallel columns, the reader is put into a position to form an inde 
pendent judgment of the merits of the several versions and their mutua 
relations. 

In regard to the Revision of 1881, Dr. Mombert says: “ This translation 
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on the sole grounds of its great fidelity to the original, its purity, its noble 
and classical language, and its wonderful skill (with the exceptions stated), 
in presenting very frequently the finer shades of the Greek thought in 
idiomatic English, is sure to win its way into the hearts and minds of those 
for whose benefit it has been made (p. 491). But we are glad also to 
know that “there cannot be a doubt that the present revision of the New 
Testament is not final, and that the changes introduced will be subjected 
to renewed examination ” (p. 480). It is to be recretted that the proof of 
3 book otherwise so accurate should not have been read by some one with 
aview to the correction of those grammatical inaccuracies and verbal infe- 
licities into which rapid writers are liable to fall. Thus we read: * Dr. 
Eadie, where more illustrations may be seen, mentions.” etc. (p. 69); 
“Although all writers of [on] the English Versions,” etc. (p. 90); “I 
nevertheless believe to be able [that I can],” etc. (p. 113). Such slips 
are frequent. Few readers will understand, without consulting a dic- 
tionary, the statement that Sir Thomas Elyot tried his utmost to trepan 
Tyndale” (p. 126). 


KrscartrTTEXTE SARGONS, Kénigs von Assyrien (722-705) nach den 
originalen neu herausgegeben, umschrieben, iibersetzt. und erklirt von 
Dr. D.G. Lyon, Professor an der Harvard Universitit, Cambridge, 
U.S.A. (The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Sargon, King of Assyria, after 
the Originals, newly edited, transliterated, translated, and explained, 
by Dr. D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University.) Leipzig: J. C. 
Hiorichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1883. 


This valuable work, which, as we understand, is a development of the 
author's thesis for the doctor's degree at the University of Leipzig, con- 
stitutes the fifth volume of the Assyrian Library now being edited by 
Professors Delitzsch (Friedrich) and Haupt. It contains in autograph six 
inecriptions of the usurper Sargon, the founder of the last and greatest of 
the Assyrian dynastics, together with transliteration, transtation, a brief 
technical commentary, and a glossary. Of these six texts only one, the 
bronze inscription, had not been published before. Dr. Lyon gives as 
his reason for reproducing the originals, although already published one 
or more times, the lack of accuracy in existing editions. Jt may seem to 
& Person without experience in copying Assyrian inscriptions an easy 
matter to reproduce them just as they stand. This is far from being the 
case. Considerable mechanical skill, derived from experience in copy- 
ing, as well as a thorough knowledge of the language, is necessary. It is 
particularly the improvement in the latter regard which has made more 
correct editions of these texts possible. This advance in the knowledge of 
the language is even more apparent in the transliteration than in the orisi- 
nal. It is now understood, for example, that the doubling of a consonant 
is often a mere mechanical device to indicate a long vowel, so that in Dr. 
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Lyon’s transliteration the same word does not appear in one place with a 
double consonant and in another without, or with a long vowel in one 
place and a short vowel in another. As Dr. Lyon himself points out, his 
transcription of the text is a contribution to Assyrian palaeography. 
Earlier transcribers were not sufliciently careful to reproduce the cunei- 
form characters exactly, and sometimes substituted other characters 
supposed to be of the same value. Dr. Lyon shows that the transcription of 
the cylinder inscription in Vol. 1. of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia crrs in the direction of reducing variety to uniformity, while, curi- 
ously enough, Oppert, in Dour-Sarkayan, errs in the opposite direction. 
As Professor Schrader has shown in his Sargonstels (an obelisk from 
Cyprus in the Berlin Museum), after the conquest of Babylon Sargon 
developed such a Babylonian mania that he caused his inscriptions to be 
written in Babylonian instead of Assyrian characters; which was, in its 
way, like the effects of the Roman conquest of Greece. As the work 
was done, moreover, by Assyrian artificers his inscriptions have a peculiar 
interest palaeographically. As part of the seventh volume of the Assyrian 
Library we are promised another contribution to palaeocraphy from the 
same accurate school to which Dr. Lyon belongs (Altbabylonische Urkun- 
den, by Dr. H. Hilprecht),in the shape of a table showing the historic 
development of the old Babylonian cunciform characters. 

The texts which Dr. Lyon has handled bring him into contact with 
M. Oppert, whom, on the whole, he treats very considerately. We gather 
that Dr. Lyon’s feeling regarding the French Assyriological triad, Oppert, 
Ménant, and the late Lenormant, like that of most Assyrian scholars, is 
that they deserve great credit for their pioneer work and their brilliant 
intuitions, and that their general results are valuable, but that for critical 
purposes they are practically useless. Wecommend Dr. Lyon’s book to 
Assyrian students most heartily. It is of great value for purposes of 
comparison to have six different inscriptions on the same theme broucht 
side by side in this manner. Dr. Lyon is also a reliable guide to their 
interpretation. He gives the student every opportunity to test and control 
his results, is frank in stating the limits of his knowledge, and not too 
much inclined to dogmatize hypotheses. We find in the commentary and 
glossary, which was prepared a considerable time after the preceding 
parts, a few changes in transliteration and translation, which are also 
noted separately. As the subject of their inscriptions is the building of 
Dur-Sarrukin, to which the two longer prefix a general sketch of Sargon’s 
deeds, we are not brought into very direct contact with the Bible narra- 
tive. It is interesting, however, to note the resemblance in construction 
as to the porch between Sargon’s palace and Solomon’s temple. Now this 
porch Sargon describes as an architectural peculiarity borrowed from the 
Hittites, who called it Bit-Hilani, whatever that may bee It is also in- 
structive, as a study of the modes of Oriental thought and expression, to 
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compare the curse at the close of some of these inscriptions with that at 
the close of the Apocalypse. The only unfavorable criticism we have to 
pass is a regret that this book could not have appeared in English instea 
of in German. 


Tue Sources or TINDALE’s NEw TESTAMENT. A Dissertation to ob- 
tain the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, submitted to the University 
of Leipzig. By James Loring Chency. pp. 40. Halle, 1883. 


This is another of those valuable monograplis which German Universi- 
ties demand and secure of their candidates for degrees. A reviewer 
(Professor Lechler of Leipzig) in the Literarisches Centralblatt speaks of 
“Ins laborious and exact collation,” and closes with the remark: ‘‘ The 
dissertation is a worthy product of American enthusiasm hand in hand 
with German science.” Dr. Chency is the son of a prominent Baptist 
clergyman, and graduated at both Rochester University and Morgan 
Park ‘Theological Seminary with the first honors. Lis special study in 
Germany was the exegesis of the New ‘lestament. 

It has been variously stated that Tindale made his translation from 
Wiclif, from the Vulgate, from Luther’s German New Testament, and 
from Erasmus’s Greek. It is Dr. Chency’s object to determine which 
of these views has the evidence in its favor, and for that purpose he has 
subjected thirty-five chapters of the two hundred and sixty in the New 
Testament to a careful comparison. The printed dissertation before us 
contains orly about one fourth of the comparisons actually made, but 
they occupy thirty-one pages. In cach case we have given the readings 
of Tindale; Erasmus, Greck and Latin; Vulgate; Wiclif; and Luther ; 
and when any difference occurs in the different editions, this is also 
noted. Four pages of summary follow, and the conclusion is as follows: 
“ kirst, that Tindale’s Testament shows traces of the influence of the 
four versions, Wyclif’s, Vulgate, Luther’s, Erasmus’s. Second, that these 
traces of acreement, quite inconsidcrable as regards Wyclif and the Vul- 
gate, show the influence of Erasmus far more than of Luther. Third, 
that of the versions by Erasmus, the Latin, as well as the Greck, was 
followed, and the Latin at times preferred.” We congratulate our Bap- 
tist brethren on having so thorough and well-furnished a scholar among 
them as Dr. Cheney has shown himself to be by this Dissertation. 


THe RE viGions OF THE ANCIENT WorLD. By George Rawlinson. M.A. 
Author of “ The Origin of Nations,” “The Five Great Monarchies,” 
etc. 12mo. pp. 249. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


Canon Rawlinson is so well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
throuzh his contributions to the study of ancient history, as to need no 
special introduction. The work before us “originated in a scries of 
papers written for the Sunday at Home in the years 1879 and 1581, 
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based upon Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford.” He begins 
by stating the close relation between the religions of nations and their 
history, and insists that the Jatter cannot be understood without careful 
study of the former. He points out the necessity of gathering facts 
before generalizations can safely be indulged, and justifies himself in not 
attempting as yet to construct a science of religion, if, indeed, any such 
science is possible. In this work, as he says in the preface, he has “done 
no more than touched the fringe of a great subject,” and he partially 
promises an ample discussion of the theme in the future. In his treat- 
ment of the materials here presented he has followed a uniform methad, 
presenting first a sketch of the deities of cach nation, and then the leading 
features of their worship. In this way he has given a compact summary 
of the facts pertaining to the religions of eight principal nations of the 
ancient world; namely, Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phe- 
nicia, Etruria, Greece, and Rome. In the concluding chapter he draws 
certain negative inferences from the facts thus presented. The work is 
an interesting study of a great theme, and will kindle interest in the 
further discussion promised by the author. 


Oxrp TEesTaMENT Etnics VINDICATED; being an Exposition of Old 
Testament Morals: a Comparison of Old ‘Testament Morals with the 
Morals of Heathen, so-called, “ Sacred Books,” Religious, Philosophical, 
and Infidel Writers; and a Vindication of Old Testament Morals against 
Infidelity. By Rev. W. A. Jarrel, Author of “ Election,” “ Liberty of 
Conscience,” etc. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 285. Published by the 
Author. 1883. 


This volume shows careful and thorough study, and extensive and judi- 
cious reading. It is written by a Baptist minister, an intelligent and 
reverent and fervent believer in the divine origin and character of the 
Scriptures ; its style is vigorous and impassioned, yet the author seems, in 
general, to maintain a well balanced judgment, and to present views 
which are well considered and weighty, resorting now and then, perhaps, 
to a strained interpretation of a passage to avoid a difficulty. It would be 
difficult to find in so compact a form such a body of sensible and wholc- 
some fact and argument pertaining to the ethical character of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The author resides at present in Oakland, Cal. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND Co.tieGeEs. By James Hadley, 
Professor in Yale College. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Frederic 
De Forest Allen, Professor in Harvard College. Parts First, Seeond, 
and Third. pp. 200. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1884. 
These advance sheets of Professor Allen’s Revision cover etymolocy 

only ; the syntax is in course of preparation. The leading characteristics 

of Hadley’s Greek etymology, completeness, naturalness of outline, and 
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the effective grouping of details, are excellences which no lapse of time 
can impair. They stand essentially unchanged in this new edition. But 
the revision is thorough, and the competency of the scholarship which has 
conducted it is evident upon every page. Skilful condensation has made 
room for fuller treatment of practical topics. The approved results of 
modern researches in philology are introduced ; and the whole presentation 
isa noteworthy advance toward the perfection of form and statement for 
which Professor Goodwin and other grammarians have been preparing 
the way. 

Some idea of the quality of the work may be gained by examining 
the rules for the contraction of simple vowels (§ 37): “a. An open vowel 
before a close forms a diphthong with it. b. Two like vowels unite in the 
common long. e¢. An o-sound absorbs an a- or an e-sound and becomes 
w d. Ifana@- and an e-sound come together, the first in order absorbs 
the second and becomes long. e. But €-€ gives et ; €-0, 0-€, 0-0 give ov.” 
Teachers will appreciate the patient thought which the elaboration of such 
& statement costs; it is a model of ingenuity of outline and directness 
of expression. But its most admirable quality is, that it connects each 
fact with a principle, thus assisting the memory and giving dignity and 
Value to the study of sound changes. 

Other portions of the book will bear an equally close inspection ; e.g. 
the rules for the vocative singular of Decl. 111., the description of the 
“seven” classes of verbs, etc. The classification of “connecting vowels” 
with tense-suffixes (€ 372), is probably the most radical change of all. But 
Cortius led the way to it more than twenty years ago; and a similar treat- 
ment of noun-stems has become universal. We are disappointed not to 
find the scheme of sounds arranged by Professor Whitney (Oriental and 
Linguistic Studies, Second Series, p- 272). This would give a compre- 
hensive view of the principles of phonology, and render statements like 
$31 and § 44. a, more intelligible. 

The rules for the final vowel in the singular of Decl.1., are not of prime 
importance ; but § 188 is obscure, and the true solution seems to us to lie 
in the direction of three classes, as follows : 

Turex CLasses OF Feminines.— First Class: A, generally long, is 
retained throughout the singular, after ¢, 4 or p- Exceptions: § 139. 
b, ¢,d, nom. ace. and voe. sing. 

Second Class: Short a is found in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocdtive, singular, and 7 in the genitive and dative, after o (§, p, oo, or Tr), 
¢; M, Quy, 

Third Class: All other feminines have 7 in the singular, throuchout. 
Exceptions: § 139. e. 

Under the familiar rule for accenting dis-syllabic genitives of nouns of 
Decl. 111., upon the ultima, the old edition stated (§ 160) four exceptions ; 

a. All particivles; b. The adjective was; c. and d. Certainnouns. The 
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reviser has transferred a and 6 to remarks under adjectives and participles. 
In our judgment, the old arrangement is not less logical ; the subject of the 
section is not nouns, but accent; and it is preferable, for the exceptions 
are more impressive to the learner when placed together. The same 
objection, if valid, would forbid breaking the continuity of § 334 ff, and 
§§ 400, 401, old edition. May not both the old statement and the new be 
inserted, and the principle of the stereoscope applied to these important 
forms ? . 

Professor Allen has made a valuable contribution to the apparatus of 
the Greek class-room. Ilis work will create a livcly expectation among 
scholars that he will achieve success in the more difficult task of revising 
Greck syntax —a field in which American scholarship has already won 
highest honors. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR PUBLIC AND SociAL Worsuip. Selected 
and arranged by Mrs. Hiram Mead. 12mo and 16mo. pp. 200. Ober- 
lin, Ohio:’E. J. Goodrich. 1888. 


The responsive reading of the Psalms is so natural, so beautiful, and 
so profitable a part of public worship that it is surprising it was so long 
left for the exclusive enjoyment of the Episcopal church. Lately, how- 
ever, the desire to break up the impassive silence of congregations, and 
give all an audible part in the service, has led to a wide introduction of 
responsive services among non-Episcopalians. At the same time it has 
appeared desirable to extend the range of selections beyond the limits of 
the Psalter, and to include other equally suitable portions of the prophets 
and of the New Testament. 

The little book before us has been prepared by a lady of exceptional 
fitness for the task. It includes, in addition to nearly the entire Psalter, 
a large variety of appropriate selections from all parts of Scripture. The 
editor has given to the selections the topical arrangement of the hymns in 
the Manual of Praise, of which her late lamented busband, the Rev. Dr. 
Hiram Mead, was the literary editor. This topical arrangement will be 
found highly convenient by leaders of divine service. The Old Testament 
selections are arranged, so far as possible, according to the Ilebrew paral- 
lelisms. The Beatitudes, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, 
a variety of forms for the Sunday-schol, and a Scripture Index complete 
the volume. To all who wish a book of responsive readings at once com- 
pact and comprehensive, judiciously selected, and luminously arranged, 
this little book may be confidently recommended. 


W aLKs IN LONDON; WALKS IN RoME; CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND 
Sicity; THe Lire anp LETTERS OF FRANCES BARnonEss BUNSEN} 
MEMORIALS OF A Quiet Lire. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 12mo. 
pp. 991, 767, 535, 984, 981. New York: George Routledge and Sons. 


These books have been too long before the public to require any special 
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description of their aim or analysis of their contents. This issue is partly 
a reprint of English editions, and partly a revision and enlargement of 
the volumes as they first appeared in England. In view of the charms 
of style, the delicacy of thought, the purity of sentiment, the appreciative 
delineation of character, and the sympathetic itterpretation of famous 
cities and historic scenes with which these volumes abound, it is a very 
grateful service to bring them freshly to public attention, and to commend 
them to the perusal of every one who especially relishes the more quiet 
and graceful and refined qualities in literary productions. They are 
meant for the home rather than the study, and must always prove wel- 
come and wholesome there. 


Cicero DE Orricius. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Andrew P. Peabody. 12mo. pp. 254. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1883. 


Six pages of this volume are devoted to a synopsis of Cicero’s treatise ; 
sixteen pages to the introduction, which gives a faithful narrative of 
Cicero’s life and a candid estimate of hischaracter. Six pages are devoted 
to the index, which is valuable, but might well have been more extended. 
Professor Peabody’s notes are bricf, but very pertinent. In reference to 
his translation, Dr. Peabody says: “I have attempted to give not a word- 
for-word version of the Latin text, but a literal transcript in English of 
what I suppose that Cicero meant to write in his own tongue.” This 
principle is well adapted to the purposes for which the translation was 
made. By means of it the style of the volume becomes natural and easy. 
The treatise of Cicero exhibits many approximations to the Christian 
standard; but its failures to reach that standard are obvious. It deserves 
to be carefully studied by the Christian minister. Every student of it 
will thank Professor Peabody for his judicious treatment of it. 


PAULINE Caarity. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 


This isa volume of expository sermons on the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, preached by an elderly clergyman of the Episcopal 
church “to his parishioners on twenty consecutive Sunday evenings after 
Trinity,” and has considerable value. The author has given careful atten- 
tion to definitions, from which his readers will greatly profit. After perus- 
ing his discourses they cannot fail to understand the precise nature and 
characteristics of that charity which is the subject of exposition. His 
treatment of the Scripture is clear, discriminating, and thorough. The 
spiritual tone which pervades the sermons is excellent. One could not 
ask for discourses more devout in spirit, evangelical in sentiment, and 
fuithful in their practical application to conduct and life. These quali- 
ties make the volume, which the author calls the “last product of my 
brain and heart,” the ripe product of a mellow Christian old age. 
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Isus, OLD AND New. By Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D. 12mo. 

Chicago: S, C. Griggs and Company. 

This is a volume of sermons originally preached as a series of Sunday even- 
ing discourses, during the winter of 1880-81, in the First Baptist church in 
Chicago. They are sixteen in number, and treat of the various “ isms,” 
religious, philosophic, and social, that have excited general attention in the 
literary and religious discussions of the times. From the nature of the case 
their tone is mainly controversial. In them the author attacks and seeks 
to confute some of the prevailing errors and abuses by which Christianity 
is opposed. But, though assuming the attitude of a foe, rather than of a 
friend, in the discussion of these errors, he is always an honorable foe. His 
bearing toward and treatment of the errors opposed is uniformly one of 
courtesy and fairness, There is no effort to misrepresent them. 

It may be questioned whether controversial discussions of this kind effect 
any good in winning the faith of men to the gospel. In her conflict with 
infidelity Christianity is more likely to succeed by the clear exhibition of 
her truth than by any attempts to expose the fallacies employed to dis- 
credit it. Yet there are times when the preacher may break this reserve, 
and make reply, when the truth he holds dear is hindered and imperiled. 
The circumstances of the author were such, in his opinion, as to justify his 
doing so. ‘ Working for Christ in a community distinguished almost as 
much by its mental restlessness as by its business activity, the author be- 
came convinced, if he would promote in the highest sense the religious life 
of the unconverted, he must diminish their confidence in certain prevailing 
errors, and disengage them from their fetters.” In the preparation of such 
discourses it were vain to attempt a full discussion of the themes con- 
sidered. Vigorous touches in place of thorough handling, flashes in place 
of a flood of light, are what he must aim at. This was the author’s view. 
“While not attempting an exhaustive treatment of these ‘isms,’ he has 
tried to point out their ..... comfortless ..... tendencies, and ..... to help 
his readers to grasp more deeply and to feel more intensely those essential 
doctrines of religion that meet the necessities of our spiritual life.” 

The author proves his right to speak upon the subjects discussed by the 
evidence he gives of ample learning. His quotations are numerous, appo- 
site, and valuable. At first, in the opening discourse, the author’s stvle is 
redundant. The fault scarcely appears, however, further on in the volume, 
suggesting that when he warmed up in his work he became rid of it, and 
expressed himself with terseness. Tho volume has eolid merit. The 
discourses which compose it are interesting, instructive, and valuable. At 
times they rise toa manly and impressive eloquence. The volume, therefore, 
promises to be a useful one; and the author’s prayer in the preface, “that 
if may not ‘ die into an echo,’ but prove a word of hope to many a troubled 
heart, a living seed, which, however lowly and insignificant, may not prove 
either flowerless or leafless,” is likely to be fulfilled. 
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THE BrBuioTHECA Sacra will hereafter be published at Ober- 
lin, Ohio, and Andover, Mass. The January number will 
appear under the editorial management of G. FREDERICK 
Wricat, Jupson Smita, and W. G. Ba.uanting, Professors at 
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@ pumber. 

The publishers believe that under the new conditions the Bibliotheca 
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Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, registered letter, 
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ARTICLE I. 
° CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND LIFE.? 


BY REV. D. W. SIMON, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL HALL, 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


Less than half a century ago it was usual in the pulpits of 
Congregational churches to treat Christian life as dependent 
on Christian doctrine. Most sermons began accordingly with 
an exposition of doctrine, and ended with a practical appli- 
cation. It was deemed necessary first to set forth principles, 
reasonings ; then to appeal to the will and the emotions. 

Some twenty-five or more years ago a decided reaction set 
in, and at the present moment it is almost the fashion to treat 
Christian doctrine as having very little to do with the Chris- 
tian life. Hence an ever louder demand for “ practical” 
preaching ; hence the denunciation of all “ doctrinal” preach- 
ing, whether orthodox or heterodox ; hence too, in part, the 
desire, or at all events, readiness, either to shorten or alto- 
gether omit the sermon, and to substitute what is called “ wor- 
ship”’ in its stead—a worship which threatens to become, 
to a large extent, little more than aestheticism tinged with 
religiosity. Perhaps the majority of the most widely read 
sermons now published, if we except those of Spurgeon, are 
markedly non-doctrinal in character. I do not mean that 
they lack disciplined thought, but that they eschew or even 
make light of the incursions into the domain of systematic 


1 An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of Spring Hill Congregational 
College, Birmingham, England. 
Vou. XLI. No. 163.— Jur, 1884. 55 
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theology which were formerly characteristic of published 
sermons. In many active and devoted Christian circles the 
notion prevails that the study of theology is rather a luxury 
than a necessity for the Christian believer and worker, espe- 
cially if he be a layman. Sunday-school teachers and lay- 
preachers allow that a study of the Scriptures is necessary, 
but not of doctrine. Others see no need for systematic study 
of even the Scriptures ; and as to the theology which it used 
to be the delight of their fathers to spell out in great folios, 
— they shrug their shoulders in amazement, if some enthu- 
siast suggest to them to pursue a similar course. A cultured 
ministry is wanted, not a learned, especially not one learned 
in theology, unless it keep its learning out of its preaching, 
save perhaps on great occasions. Gentlemen who can read 
well, conduct the services with propriety, make no blunders, 
secure good singing, and preach with a freshness and thought- 
fulness that require little effort in the hearer — that is too 
frequently what people demand. ‘ We toilers in the world 
come to church to hear the simple gospel, to be comforted 
and stimulated, not to have our minds put on rack of logi- 
cal, doctrinal discourses,” I hear even deacons of churches 
saying ; as though there were some incompatibility between 
cheering the heart and enlightening the intellect ; as though 
the simplest things, not excluding the simple gospel, did not 
need to their due assimilation the profoundest thought. In- 
deed, it is not difficult to find ministers who say half boast- 
fully, and therefore half sneeringly, ‘‘ We are no theologians ; 
we have not studied theology ; we read little theology.” 
Natural science, history, literature, they will read, especially 
newspapers and periodicals ; sometimes they will even dabble 
a little in philosophy, but utterly neglect theology. 

If asked to explain this reaction, I should say that its chief 
cause was the unconscious substitution by the pulpit of the 
doctrine of Christianity for Christianity itself; and that it 
signified a demand for the restoration of Christianity, of the 
great redemptive facts, that is, of Christ, to his true position 
in the witness and teaching of the church. 
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The reaction may be regarded as one part of a general 
movement in the world of human thought that showed itself 
early in the present century —a movement away from the 
formal, the abstract, the artificial, to the actual, the real, the 
natural. In science, in art, in religion alike is it to be traced. 
The immensely increased importance attached to observation 
aud experiment in natural science, the realistic and natural- 
istic tendencies of poetry, painting, sculpture, music, indi- 
cated stirrings in the life of our nation that could scarcely 
leave the pulpit untouched, seconded as their influence was 
by the revival of religion inaugurated by Methodism; for 
Methodism, too, was in its way a bringing of men face to 
face with the eternal realities which had been hidden away 
behind the forms and reasonings that were originally designed 
to make them more clear and intelligible. Accordingly, the 
inarticulate admonition sounded through the land, and is 
sounding still, in even louder tones: *- Don’t repeat to us 
the traditions of the elders; don’t come before us with the 
musty discussions of the theologians about God and Christ 
and the Spirit; but tell us what you yourself have tasted and. 
felt and handled, what you have found to be true.” 

Some of those who cry out against doctrine misunderstand: 
themselves. What they dislike is not doctrine as such, but 
a form of doctrine which is not the preacher’s own doctrine 
— doctrine out of rapport with the general thinking of the 
age, that is, doctrine which for this very reason is unfit to: 
discharge the function of doctrine. They would, perhaps, be: 
the very first to welcome teaching which would put the old 
truth in a new light, which, although they may not always 
know it, is in reality to give it a new doctrinal garb or setting. 
In some cases, however, I fear the objection to a doctrinal 
treatment of Christianity is rooted in the fear lest the things 
which have been the source of so much hope and consolation 
and strength should fade away into nothing under the 
searching gaze of the scientific intellect; and they prefer 
blessed delusion to dreary truth. This is a dishonest policy, 
and in the long run as useless as it is dishonest. The heart 
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of man can no more be really comforted nor his will in- 
vigorated by vanities than the body can be nourished on 
wind. Besides, a deeper search, such as theology involves, 
would lead to the conviction that there can be no higher test 
of the reality of the objects of the faith of the Christian 
church than the power they show of filling, expanding, and 
ennobling the hearts of men. It is as illogical to deny this 
as it would be illogical to question the reality of the food 
by which our bodies are enabled to live, grow, and work. 
The outcry against doctrine proceeds in part, also, from such 
as liave broken with historical Christianity as held by the 
church. But with this aspect of the reaction I do not now 
propose to deal. 

It is not my intention to inquire into the relation of par- 
ticular so-called doctrines to the Christian life; as, for ex- 
ample, that of the atonement or incarnation or the future 
destiny of man. It would be a comparatively easy thing to 
secure your interest for that subject. Questions of ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy are apt to be only too welcome, 
especially if there be the least uncertainty which side a man 
will take. What I now wish rather to do is to point out the 
relation in which a doctrinal mode of treating Christianity 
‘stands to the development and manifestation of the Christian 
life. Distinguishing between the great facts or verities of 
‘Christianity and the doctrine or theory or system which the 
intellect forms regarding them in its endeavor scientifically 
to correlate them to the rest of the cosmos, I aim at showing 
that such doctrine contributes materially, even if it be not 
absolutely essential, to the full and healthy development of the 
Christian life. Christian doctrine is an outcome of the effort 
to give a reason for the hope that is in us. I say that such 
doctrine is of cardinal importance both to Christian indi- 
viduals and to Christian churches. 

One weighty concession I must make at the outset; namely, 
that the Christian life is neither generated nor, properly 
speaking, nourished by doctrine. You cannot reason a man 
into being a Christian. Theology may help to remove intel 
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lectual hinderances out of the way; it may prepare the mind; 
bat it cannot regenerate. We speak, it is true, of “ saving 
doctrines ”’; but this really is an inaccuracy. That which 
begets the Christian life or saves, is the Christian facts, not 
our explanation of them; in other words, our doctrine — the 
facts, I mean, recorded in the New Testament and preached 
by the church. The fact that the eternal Son of God took 
flesh and dwelt among us in the form of a servant, yet full 
of grace and truth; the fact that through him God com- © 
mended his love to us, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died as a propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; 
the fact that Jesus Christ is the ever living, ever present 
Saviour, and that the Holy Spirit dwells and works for en- 
lightenment, sanctification, invigoration, and consolation in 
the hearts of sinful men — these are the forces which initiate 
and sustain the Christian life. 

Doctrines or doctrine may be the vehicle in which we 
receive these facts, or through which they are brought nigh 
to us; but it is the facts, and nct the vehicles, that save. 
For the most part, the inaccuracy of speaking of saving doc- 
trines, instead of saving facts, is perhaps harmless. Some- 
times, however, it is not so; as, for example, when a par- 
ticular way of explaining, say, the fact of the atonement or 
of the incarnation, is identified with the fact itself — which 
as not an uncommon occurrence. 

Instead of the doctrine conditioning the existence of 
Whristian life, Christian life is really the condition of the 

xistence of Christian doctrine. No man can produce a true 
@hristian theology who has not true Christian experience. 
-It is possible, of course, even for an unbeliever to collect, 
«<Jassify, and philosophize upon the teachings of the Bible, 
z=and thus to construct a system of theology of a kind. The 
eat has been attempted and accomplished; but the result 
thas been most unsatisfactory. Scientists tell us that no man 
us thoroughly competent to teach, still less to pronounce 
judgment on, science whose acquaintance with the subject 
is derived solely from books, who has not been a practical, 
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scientific worker; that is, who has no direct personal ex- 
perience. The same thing holds good of the theologian; his 
subject matter, too, can be properly handled only by one who 
has a practical acquaintance with it; in other words, by one 
who has experienced the saving power of Christ. In point 
of fact, any other man lacks the material; for the material 
which is worked up into Christian theology is the result of 
the marriage of the Christian facts with the human soul hy 
means of faith. 

But if these things be true, some may be ready to exclaim: 
“What, then, is the use of our troubling ourselves about 
doctrine? If Christian life is possible without it, do not 
worry us with it. It may be very well for men of great 
natural power, educational training, and leisure; but we 
workers in the world, who have only just strength, courage, 
and cheerfulness enough to fight the battles of every-day life, 
what have we to do with such lofty and profound matters ?”’ 
Perhaps it may occur to some of you to adduce the analogy 
of the body, and to sav, “ Just as we are able to earn, eat, 
and digest our physical food, and perform our physical func- 
tions without having the least idea of the scientific why and 
how, so spiritually.”” Up to a certain point, the analogy is 
unquestionably valid. There is a point, however, beyond 
which it fails,—yea, must fail,—owing to the difference 
between the relation of the body to the intellect and that 
between the intellect and the heart. Let us first consider 
the relation of Christian doctrine to the Christian life in the 
case of individuals. Why ought a Christian liver to be a 
Christian thinker ? 

I. As a simple matter of fact, the great Christian verities 
as received by most of us are so mixed up with philosophy, 
are so theological in their form, that we cannot get away from 
doctrine. It is a very rare thing for the redemptive work of 
God to be set forth either in a purely historical way or simply 
in the light of personal experience of its power; it is almost 
as difficult as it is rare. What is sometimes listened to and 
lauded as the “ simple gospel ” is anything but a simple objec 
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tive setting forth of the way of salvation. In reality it is an 
amalgam of bits of Christian theology and descriptions of 
Christian experience learned by the preacher from his early 
or present teachers, and of his own crude thinkings and 
vaguely interpreted experiences. This being the case, the 
questions arise: Is the doctrinal form correct or adcquate ? 
Does it clarify or obscure the life-giving kernel? If inade- 
quate, still more if erroneous, it is sure to retard, instead of 
furthering, our assimilation of the nourishment which Chris- 
tianity provides. But even if the doctrine considered in 
itself should be fitted to commend itself to our judgment as 
both correct and adequate, until we have convinced ourselves 
that this is its character by personal examination it will 
hang like a mist between us and the realities to which it 
refers; and to that extent will interfere with their full action 
on our life. If, then, you wish to come face tu face with 
the original truths you must learn to discriminate between 
them and the theoretical form in which they are presented. 
This you can only do either by independent efforts of your 
own or by co-operation with some other mind — that is, by 
hearing doctrinal discourses and reading theological hooks. 
Pursuing this course with earnestness you will find old truths 
standing forth in a new light, and your heart will be corre- 
Spondingly rejoiced. 

2. Doctrine, as I defined it, meets a natural craving of 
dhe intellect. It is the fashion, indeed, in certain circles to 
=speak slightingly of the needs of the intellect in relation to 
=rligion. Ultra pious and ultra sceptical people agree some- 

“Himes in this when they agree in nothing else. It sounds 
“very humble to speak of being content with the “ simple 
Smeospel.” It seems unanswerable to quote passages about the 
“wisdom of the wise and the philosophy of the world. One 
smets the credit at once of devout resignation and profound 
ansight when one enlarges on the futility and possible im- 
piety of attempting to fathom the unfathomable mysteries of 
God. But what right have we either to ignore the require- 
ments of the intellect or to prescribe limits befurchand to its 
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activity 7 specially what right have we to starve the intel- 
lect ? It is quite true that its first and foremost duty is to 
serve the rest of the human constitution as a light and guide; 
but it owes also something to itself —and that something is 
the investigation of truth for its own sake; the inquiry into 
the how and why of all things earthly and heavenly, human 
and divine, that come within the range of its experience or 
observation. Asa matter of fact, too, few properly consti- 
tuted minds can help trying to give themselves some reason- 
able account or other of the events of their life and the 
matters of their experience. Some sort of a system of the 
cosmos is forming itself in the cobwebbed, gloomy intellect 
of even the most ignorant and inarticulate of our race. I 
say “is forming itself’ Alas! it forms itself haphazard, 
and is therefore as lacking in harmony, self-consistency, 
unity, as some of the old houses one meets with in country 
places, which may be very picturesque, but are very un- 
comfortable and troublesome, dwellings. We must make 
doctrine. The only question is, Shall we do our best to 
make it well, or by letting itself make itself run the risk of 
inaccuracies, and even errors, which though harmless to-day 
may prove sources of great peril to-morrow ? 

38. Doctrine is a means of heightening our Christian certi- 
tude — our Christian assurance; and it is no exaggeration, 
I think, to say that certitude, assurance, is one of the highest 
blessings that a Christian believer can realize. Nothing is 
so worrying as uncertainty — whatever be its object. Faith, 
of course, brings a certainty of its own; it must do so, for it 
is a laying hold of Christ. At the outset — sometimes, 
indeed, permanently —this certitude is wondrously strong; 
it is as unbroken, as completely of one piece, as the certainty 
of a little child that its mother can never deceive it or its 
father never fail to protect it. Faith, too, is the abiding foun- 
dation of certitude, nor can doctrinal certitude ever become 
its substitute. But if times of questioning come— as they 
do come in tlie lives of most Christians — whether due to 
only practical causes, as cooling of affection or yielding to 
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temptation, or to theoretical causes, as historical or scien- 
tific scepticism, or azain to the difficulties felt by other men ; 
then faith needs to lean on something stronger than itself ; 
it has to look around for a justification. Its support must be 
either authority or reason —the authority of an individual 
man or of a community, or the insight into the causes and 
connections of things, supplied by doctrine. It may occur to 
some of you, indeed, to say, “ But should we not fall back 
on the Bible?”’ True; only the question then arises, Why 
may we fall back on the Bible? By what right? And to 
give an answer to this question is one of the duties of Chris- 
tian theology or doctrine. We do not set aside faith when 
we form a theory of its objects — we rather transfigure it; 
we convert it in a measure into sight by exhibiting the rela- 
tions which those objects hold to the rest of the cosmos of 
God. 

Protestants justly attach great importance to the right of 
private judgment, and Congregationalists inscribe on their 
banner * The Protestantism of the Protestant Religion ” ; 
but if we fight shy of doctrine and theology we still to all 
intents and purposes hold the position of the Roman Catholic ; 
for doctrine is the direct aim and outgrowth of the use of 
private judgment or of your own intellect to decide whether 
what you have been taught harmonizes with, or at any rate 
does not contradict, principles which you otherwise know to 
be true. 

4. Immediately involved in the formation of a doctrine is a 
more complete and thorough possession of the objects of fatth ; 
that is, of course, other things being equal. This effect 
is indeed little more than another side of the certitude to 
which I just now referred. Between the human intellect and 
the great truths of Christianity there is an essential affinity. 
Those facts are the embodiments of principles which are 
woven into the very texture of our minds and regulate their 
action. When God created us in his own image he intended 
us to think things as he thinks them; and true science and 
philosophy — whether of nature, mind, or redemption — is a 
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thinking out the thoughts of God after him. But in thinking 
out the divine thoughts we are really thinking ourselves into 
things; we are finding ourselves in them ; finding ourselves 
by means of them; getting ourselves revealed to ourselves 
in and through them. The result clearly must be the in- 
corporation of the things as to their very essence with our 
minds and of our minds with the things. Until this is accom- 
plished with the objects of faith they remain to some extent 
outside us. We have laid hold of them, it is true, but we 
have not assimilated them; or rather, the heart is engaged 
in assimilating, but as it by itself works in the dark, the full 
assimilation proper to a free intelligent agent does not take 
place till the intellect also has performed its task. Theology 
is & kind of philosophy of divine history ; and as philosophy 
is the effort to be intellectually at home, theology, so far as 
it is what it aims to be, enables us to think and feel and act 
like sons in the great house of our Heavenly Father. 

o. A further consideration, growing out of the last, is that 
doctrine makes a man more self-reliant, more steadfast, more 
vigorous, especially more free. That a man whose intellect 
has justified his faith must be more self-reliant than he other- 
wise would be scarcely needs urging. Men of this stamp are 
marked by self-reliance in every domain of life — not merely 
in religion. They know what they are about; they know 
why they act, they lead themselves, and are not merely led 
by a part of themselves; in other words, they are self-con- 
tained — they stand, as we familiarly say, “on their own 
legs.” 

It contributes also to their steadfastness. Faith being of 
the nature of feeling or emotion, a thing of the heart, is liable, 
as we all know, to change. It is affected by a variety of 
causes— by bodily conditions, by the conduct of men, by 
intellectual influences; even of itself it would seem to be 
liable to ebbs and flows. Persistency, fixity, require convic- 
tion, and conviction is another term for the insight afforded 
by true doctrine. 

That it should make a man more vigorous must surely be 
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self-evident. So important a factor as the intellect cannot 
but contribute to the power which we wield. Mere faith, 
especially in its first glow and intensity, may work wonders ; 
but full manly vigor belongs alone to him whose intellect 
also has confessed the truth of the gospel. The enthusiasm 
of conviction is by itself to the full as mighty as the enthu- 
siasm of emotion. But there is no power so irresistible as 
that of the man whose intellect is married to his heart — each 
adding strength to the other; each being more than it was 
when alone. 
And, lastly, doctrine helps to make us free — free in rela- 
tion to God, to man, and even to nature. I suppose it 
scarcely needs saying that, other things being equal, that 
man moves and acts most freely under any circumstances 
who is most at home in them, who is most familiar with 
then, who understands them best. Whence arises the differ- 
Enmee between the relation to nature of educated men in 
Cla ristendom and the heathen? From the acquaintance with 
2€s laws supplied by science. Why do we in manhood watch 
With calmness and even interest the thunder-storm which 
Paralyzed us when we were children? Surely because in 
thae one case we understand its reason, aud in the other it 
W'aasa fearful mystery. So in its measure is it with Chris- 
tia nity. Until we gain some measure of intellectual famil- 
222 i ty with it by means of doctrine, we cannot feel the freedom 
A¥_ it that ought to be ours. We are apt to handle it as the 
SU perstitious handle their charms; we are fearful of this and 
©arful of that. This ignorance is one explanation of the 
“®t Citude of many of the members of the Greek and Romish 
Shuarches towards the objects of faith —they are bound by 
4€mm, in dread of them, not emancipated and rejoiced by 
©m. 
What is true of our personal relation to Christianity is 
true also of our presentation thereof to others. Till we get, 
@S it were, inside it and grasp its principles, we use it as the 
‘€Norant use certain medicines. Or I might compare a be- 
Vever who knows nothing of doctrine to a workman who has 
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learned the practice, but is ignorant of the theory of his art. 
As every one is aware, he lacks the skill and freedom of 
movement which characterize one who has acquired both. 
In one word, the truth does not make us truly free — free 
for ourselves, and free for others — until it is the truth not 
merely to our hearts, but also to our intellects; to make it 
which is the aim and work of Christian theology. 

6. There is still another reason for the study of doctrine 
to which I must briefly refer. Indirectly it aids tn securing 
consistency of character. We all know how easy it is to get 
great principles recognized in the abstract, and how difficult 
to get them carried out in detail. This is as true in the 
Christian life as elsewhere. To take a simple example ; there 
is surely no Christian who does not accept the principle that 
every one of us is a steward of God relatively alike to time 
talents, and possessions; yet how rare are the men who 
thoroughly carry out the principle? It is not that there is 
positive unwillingness to do so, but that the intellectual 
activity and skill necessary to bridge over the gulf between 
the abstract and the concrete, between the general and the 
particular, are too little developed. Or, to put the matter per- 
haps more accurately, the general principle is not fully, 
properly apprehended as such; it is taken up rather as an 
individual injunction, or in connection with some one or 
other special duty, than asa general principle ; and conse- 
quently finds only restricted application. In fact, we are all 
of us exposed, for obvious personal reasons, to two opposite 
temptations; on the one hand, to rid ourselves of the burden 
of a particular obligation by treating it as general; and on the 
other hand, to escape from the yoke of the general obliga- 
tion by giving it the character of a particular duty; and un- 
less our minds are trained to discrimination and inquiry we 
yield too easily, and well nigh unconsciously. Now the 
habit, fostered by the study of doctrine, of searching for and 
discovering the principles and laws underlying individual 
facts, fits us for performing in the moral domain the reverse 
operation of passing from vrinciples or laws to the facts, or 
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rather acts, which they require. It would be a gross mistake 
to maintain that the doctrinal Christian must needs be the 
most consistent Christian ; but Ido say that it is he who, 
other things being equal, will judge most correctly what con- 
sistency demands. And surely, if this be so, I am justified 
in adducing it as an additiona] reason for attention to Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

II. Having considered the relation of doctrine to the indi- 
vidual, let us now go on to examine its relation to the com 
munity or church. The reasons advanced to show the utility 
and necessity of theology to the individual apply, with modifi- 
cations, in the case of churches or communities of churches. 

1. The church as a whole needs to have what I may call 
# good conscience with regard to its claims as a church; and 

‘what is true of the church universal is equally true, some 
might say even more true, of a mere section of a church, 
like Congregationalism. The church is not a thing that has 
rown up of itself by a sort of necessity of nature, like most 
forms of human society. It professes to exist in consequence 
Of special divine acts, to be possessed of special gifts, and to be 


- @ntrusted with a distinctive mission. It aims to absorb all 


Other societies into itself, or, at all events, to imbue them with 
its own spirit and impose on them its own laws. The early 
church was so possessed and carried away by the personal im- 
Pression it had received from its Founder that it needed on 
its own account no other warrant; at all events, not until it 
©ncountered open indifference, scepticism, and hostility. But 
fre long questions were put from without and debatings arose 
IN its own midst, and then it had to examine into the causes 
Of its existence and the basis of its claims; thence sprang 
theology. Nor, save in periods of degeneracy, has the church 
€ver since been without its doctrinal systems, defending it 
against heresies from within and errors from without. 

Of a similar character has been the experience of the new 
movements that have arisen from time to time, and which 
have resulted in the formation of what the dominant parties 
fermed sects ; at all events, of such as grew out of the practi- 
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cal needs of the heart. At the outset they found their justifi- 
cation partly in the new life of which they were the expression, 
and partly in what the church universal had done for its own 
defence, and which they more or less consciously took for 
granted. But as soon as the first naive confidence had ex- 
hausted itself —as exhaust itself it must—the need for a 
rational justification made itself felt, and theology sprang 
into existence. Such sects have had to face not only the 
questions affecting the church as a whole, but also those 
touching their own separate existence and specific character- 
istics ; and unless they were able to give adequate reasons to 
themselves for their separation and peculiarities, church dis- 
integration, and even scepticism as to Christianity, generally 
were apt to set in. 

2. The unity of a church is furthered and deepened by 
doctrine. It is not an uncommon opinion, indeed, nowadays, 
that dogma, doctrine, theology are the one great source of 
divisions among Christians. I am quite ready also to admit 
that differences in doctrine do, in some cases, divide men who 
cling to the same Christ and seek to live and promote the 
same life. It may, however, also be true that these very - 
differences in doctrine are traceable ultimately to subtile, 
vital differences. But whatever the truth on this particular 
point, it is surely not open to doubt that doctrine may be a 
strong bond of union. If you want a truly united community, 
see to it that on vigor of common life is engrafted definite- 
ness of common conviction. Such a church will be like a 
man whose heart and head pull the same way. I grant that 
a union of sentiment by itself may he intenser than a union 
of doctrine by itself; but a union of both is strong to resist 
alike changes from within and assaults from without. Men 
are more easily brought together by a common sentiment of 
fear or hope or trust or love toa man; but nothing keeps 
them together like principles which they have reasoned out 
together or under common guidance. To establish such 
unity is no doubt difficult, especially in these days; but it is 
worth all the effort that a church can devote to a task. 
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3. Doctrine helps to secure continuity in the lite of a 
church. Where feeling or sentiment is the sole bond of 
connection it is very hard to preserve continuity. There 
must be something besides. The continuity characteristic 
of the life of great historical families or civil and political 
communities is conditioned by various circumstances, such 
as identity of locality, property, vocation, blood-relationship, 
and so forth. In the state churches continuity has been 
favored both by causes similar to those just mentioned and 
by the identity of liturgical and other usage, even where it 
has not been more directly aided by that cultivation and 
teaching of doctrine which it is my aim to urge. As for 
ourselves and other similarly constituted free churches, I do 
not see how, in the absence of the sort of conditions to which 
[ have just referred, the continuity of our life is to be pre- 

servel without doctrine. If it is not worth preserving, then 
ina Glifference to this matter is natural and explicable. But at 
azz y rate, we ought to make it clear to ourselves whether this 
be so or not, and if it be not so prepare ourselves either for 
absssorption in other churches which are more careful to hand 
dawn the treasure they have received from the fathers, or 
fex- being broken up into separate units which may or may 
nO retain any vital hold on Christianity. It is not necessary 
thzat we should bind our teachers down by elaborate confes- 
si aas of faith or systems of theology. What we need ia, 
thax @ our churches, through their thinkers and teachers, shall 
be «constantly engaged in the effort to understand that which 
the= -y have first tasted, handled, and felt of the word of life; 
in ©ther words, that a living process of scientific examination 
should be going on alongside of the living process of faith. 
There will then be a living, but real continuity in the life of 
the church — each succeeding generation stimulated and en- 
tiched, not hampered, and therefore not impovcrished, by 
the doctrinal work of its predecessors. 

4. The power of a church to perform its specific work is 

increased by doctrine. It follows, of course, from what I 

said previously, that the church’s power to diffuse Christian 
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life lies in its testimony, by word and deed, to the gospel 
from which its own life is derived. Its first business, there- 
fore, is to evangelize; that is, to proclaim, in as simple and 
objective a manner as possible, what God has done, and is 
doing now, and is ready still to do, for the salvation of men 
from sin and misery. This duty may, under certain circum- 
stances be discharged with great success by a church which 
for itself has paid next to no attention to theology, — as has 
been the case with the Methodist bodies,—but the same 
message will have greater power if it be backed up by the 
rational convictions rooted in a sound theology. The most 
theological of the apostles was the mightiest evangelist. 
This is especially true at the present day, when there are 
so many doubts in the air. The most successful evangeliza- 
tion will be that which is shaped so as implicitly to meet 
objections and convey reasons—a thing impossible to a 
church that is careless about theology. 

Besides, evangelization is not the only work that the church 
has to do: Heresies, doubts, exaggerations, eccentricities, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual whims arising within its 
own borders, need to be met; and the superstition, false 
religion, false moral principles, falsities of science, of criti- 
cism, and of philosophy without have to be overthrown and 
refuted. But to do all this implies earnest and systematic 
care for the thorough cultivation of every branch of theology. 

Altogether, a church with a living faith and doctrinally 
well drilled from the top to the bottom is as much stronger 
than a church that has life of its own, but no theology of its 
own, as @ man whose activity is characterized both by en- 
thusiasm and by conviction is stronger than one who is solely 
under the sway of emotion. 

Did space permit, I should be glad to append a practical 
application to this, as some may think it an impractical line 
of thought. First and foremost, 1 would urge the -ground- 
ing of children and young people in doctrine, by means of 
catechisms or something of the kind ; secondly, the reading 
of good theological essays and works by the adult members 
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of our churches ; thirdly, the giving of more systematic doc- 
trinal instruction from the pulpit; and finally, the making 
of more satisfactory, more adequate arrangements for the 
philosophical and theological training of the ministers in our 
colleges.} 

Tam certain that the religious and moral life of our churches 
and their Christian activity are seriously suffering from the 
neglect of the things just urged during the last twenty-five 
years; and I am equally certain that if the present neglect 
is prolonged, another twenty-five years will find us under- 
going a spiritual and doctrinal disintegration which will be 
a manifest token that we have completed our great historical 
mission, and must make room for other and more faithful 
workers. 

1 [The American reader will understand this as having reference to the 
dissenting theological training schools in England, where the collegiate and 


professional training are not separated as in the United States. — Eps.|. 
Vout. XLI. No. 163. 57 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE AMONG JEWS 
AND CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D., ALLEGHENY, PA. 


NEARLY four hundred years ago — it was in the year 1488 — the 
first complete Hebrew Bible was published at Soncino. Shortly 
before that time the famous John Capnio, better known as Reuchlin, 
had commenced the study of the Hebrew language which he then 
privately taught at Heidelberg in 1498. In him the study of He- 
brew found its champion, and ever since “Japheth dwelleth in the 
tents of Shem.” It is a remarkable fact that since the days of Ge- 
senius very little has been done among the Jews themselves to 
promote Hebrew grammar, and the best European teachers of 
Hebrew are members of the Church. It would be unjust, how- 
ever, to overlook the fuct that we owe a great debt of gratitude 
to those Jewish scholars who cultivated the Hebrew before Reuch- 
lin, and whose works are still of the greatest importance to Hebrew 
learning. 

In these pages the history of the study of Hebrew, comprising 
almost a period of one thousand years, is given. It is the first effort, in 
the English language, to bring down the history of Ilebrew grammar 
to our own days, that is, to the year 1881, in which Kénig published 
his Lehrgebiaude. To aid the student in his researches we have not 
only added the literature on the different Jewish writers, but we 
have also appended a rich bibliographical material, which, though 
rough, and not aiming at completeness, brings before the student 
almost everything which has of late been published either in book 
form or in essays contained in English and German periodicals. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Hebrew Language. 


The Hebrew language is only a single branch of a great parent 
stock called Shemitic, so called because spoken chiefly by nations 
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enumerated in Scripture amongst the descendants of Shem,’ of which 
Prof. M. Miiller? exhibits the following 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE [of the Semitic Family of Languages). 


Living Languages. Dead Languages. Classes. 
Dialects of Arabic, Arabic 
Amharic, Ethiopic, or 
Himyaritic Inscriptions, Southern. |. 
Dialects of the Jews, Biblical Hebrew, c 
Samaritan Pentateuch (third | Hebraic 3 
century A.D.), or q 
Carthaginian, Phenician Inscrip- | Middle. \ & 
tions, oO 
Chaldee (Masora, Talmud, Tar- 3 
gum, Biblical Chaldee), A ; P| 
IW ecSyriac, Syriac (Peshito, second century ror is 
A.D.), 
Cunt Inscriptions of Baby- Northern. 


lon and Nineveh, 


A somewhat more intuitive Table is the following, by Béttcher:® 
PRIMITIVE SHEMITIC, 





| etl ene wee 
A. B. C. 
NorTHers SHEMITIO. MIDDLw SHEMITIC. SOUTHERN SHEMITIO. 
Aramaic. Canaanitic. Arabic. 


oT ero’ OOO eh OMOOOOmUmY 
Mm. Assyrian of the 3.Phenician. 2. Hebrew. Northern. Southern. 
<— ennciform Writings, 3.c.1200 sq. B.c.1500sq. 


B.C. 1900-600. 
— ee 
SS-  SSyriac, 4. Chaldee, 7. Sinaitic 8.Himyaritic 
—~ - 180 8g. B.C. 420 8q- ingcript. of inscriptions, 
the Naba- ___B.c. (?) 
theans, B.C. 
150-A.D.150. 
6 Samaritan, 11. Written 10.Ethiopic 
B.C. 2008q.(?) Arabic, A.D. 3508q. 
A.D. 500 sq. 
aN 
9. Mishna, 18.Rabbinic, 
A.D. 190 sq. A.D. 1000 sq. 
(Neo-Heb.) (Neo-Arabic Dialects.) 
AD_ Sabian Gemara, 14. Amharic, 
A.D. (?) A.D. 300 sq. A.D. 1300sq. 


Like all other languages, the Hebrew has been subject to a series 
©f changes. Its grammatical development was probably earlier than 
that of the other offsets of the parent stem ; for, as Gesenius shows, 


1 Gen. x. 21 sq. 2 Science of Language (American ed.), i. p. 396. 
§ Ausfthrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (ed. Miihlau), p. 4. 
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of many forms the origin is still visible in the Hebrew, while all traces 
of it have vanished from the kindred dialects. 


2. Name and Origin. 


The Hebrew language takes its name from Abraham’s descendants, 
the Israelites, who are ethnographically called Hebrews,’ and who 
spoke this language while they were an independent people. In 
the Old Testament it is poetically called the language of Canaan,’ 
“emphatically the language of the holy land consecrated to Jehovah, 
as contrasted with that of the profane Egypt,” as Ilivernick ex- 
presses it; and also the Jews’ language,’ from the kingdom of Judah. 
The name “ Hebrew language ” nowhere occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, since in general there is rarely anything said of the language 
of the Israelites; it appears in the prologue to Sirach, éBpaior:; and 
in Josephus,‘ as yAarra tév “EGpatwy (i.e. the language of the He- 
brews). In the New Testament é8paior{é (John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 
etc.), and éBpats SidAexros (Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2; xxvi. 14) denote 
the Aramaic, which was spoken in the country at the time. In later 
Jewish writers (as in the Targumists) the Hebrew language is called 
“the sacred tongue ” (xw“4p" WS), in contrast to the Aramaic or 
“ profane language” or vernacular (519m 70> or DIN 7w>).® 


1 There is a controversy as to the origin of this name. Ibn Ezra (t1168), 
Baxtorf (1629), Loscher, F. E.(t1749), 1. G. Buddeus (t1764), Lengerke (¢1855), 
E. Meier (¢1866), Ewald (¢1875), and others, derive it from the Shemite Lber 
(Gen. x. 24; xi. 148q.), while most of the Rahbbins, and of the Fathers (as 
Jerome, Theodoret, Origen, Chrysostom, Eusebius), Arias Montanus, Paulus 
Burgensis, Miinster, Luther, Grotius, Scaliger, Walton, Clericus, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, Eichhorn, Hengstenberg, Bleek, and others derive it from am bo 
“‘beyond,” following the Septuagint, which translates “159 (Gen. xiv. 13) by 
5 wepdrns, ‘‘ the crosser,” “the man from beyond,” referring to Abraham’s ime 
migration, or Aquila, who translates 4 wepafrns ‘‘the man from the other side.” 

2 Isa. xix. 18: ]322 nok » YAwooa 1) XavaayiTis. 

82Kings xviii. 26; Isa. xxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii, 24: PAM zyidd, 
lov8alorl. 

* Antt. 1, 1. 2. 

6 The term “ Hebrew language” seems to have originated with the Greeks or 
Hellenists. According to Philo (De vita Mosis, ii. § 7, ed. Lipsiae, 1828), the 
original of the Pentateuch was written in Chaldaic. This statement shows how 
much the Alexandrians of that time had lost tho knowledge of the difference of 
the dialects, and is to be ascribed to Philo’s ignorance in this department. 

®° Talmud, Berachoth, fol. 40, col. 2; Baba mezia, fol. 104; Jerusalem Jeva- 
moth, fol. 15, col. 3; Jerusalem Kethuvoth, 4,8 On the use of the expression, 
“ Hebrew language ” in the Talmud, see Berliner Beitrige zur hebr. Grammatik 
(Berlin, 1879), p. 5. 
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8. Antiquity of the Hebrew Language. 


As to the antiquity of the Hebrew language, and the question 
whether the Hebrew was the primitive language, there is a great 
diversity of opinions. ‘It is clear,” says Iivernick,’ “that this 
question can be satisfactorily answered only by those who regard that 
part of the biblical narrative [viz. Gen. xi. 1 seq.] as true history. 
Those who, like the mass of recent interpreters, look at it from a 
mythical point of view, cannot possibly obtain any results.” Ge- 
senius says, that as respects the antiquity and origin of the Hebrew 
language, if we do not take this mythical account, we find ourselves 
totally deserted by the historian. Returning, then, to the ancient 
view of this passage, we find that most of the Rabbins,? the Fathers,® 
and the older theologians, —John Buxtorf, the son,‘ Walton,’ A. 
Pfeiffer® St. Morinus,” Val. Loescher,® Carpzov,? — among the 


1 Introduction, p. 128. 

2 “And all the inhabitants of the earth were [of | one language, and of one 
speech, and of one counsel ; for they spake the holy language by which the 
world was created at the beginning.” — Targum, on Gen. xi. 1; compare also 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra, in loco. 

& The Fathers of the Church have never expressed any doubt on this point. 
St. Jerome (1420), in one of his cpistles to Damascus, writes: ‘‘ The whole of 
antiquity (universa antiquitas) affirms that Hebrew, in which the Old Testa- 
ment is written, was the beginning of all human speech”; and in his Comm. 
in Soph., c. 3, he says: ‘‘ Linguam hebraicam omnium linguarum esse matri- 
cem.” ‘‘ Origen [254] in his cleventh homily on the Book of Numbers, ex- 
presses his belief that the Hebrew language originally given through Adam 
remained in that part of the world which was the chosen portion of God, not 
left like the rest to one of his angels.” Chrysostom (1404) says: ‘‘ God left in 
Eber’s house the original language as a perpetual memory of his judgment” 
(aurds S°EBep Eneve rhy adrhy Exav didrAekiv, frwep nal xpdérepovy, Iva nal rovTo 
onuciov évapyés yévnta 77s Siaipécews. Hlom. xxx. in Gen. |p. 300, ed. Montf.]), 
and St. Augustine (430), in his De Civitate Dei, xvi. cap. 11, “quac lingua 
prius hamano cencri non immerito creditur, fuisse communis, deinceps Hebraea 
est nuncupata” (i.e. his family (i.e. Hebcr’s), preserved that language which is 
not unreasonably believed to have been the common language of the race, it 
was on this account thenceforth called Hebrew). Theodoret (452), in Quaest. 
in Genesin, 60, however, believes, like Delitzsch, that the Syriac was the prim- 
itive languayre, holding that Hebrew was first introduced by God throuyh Moses 
ns a holy language. 

* Dissertat. Phil. Theol., Basileae, 1662, diss. 1. 

® Proleg , iii. 3 sq. 

® Decas Select. Excrcitt. Bibl., in his Dubia Vexata, p. 59 sq. 

7 De lingua primaeva, Ultrajeeti, 1694 

® De causis ling. Hebr., i. ¢. 2. 5. 

* Crit. Sacra, p. 174 aq. 


fr 
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moderns, with some limitations, Pareau, Hiavernick, Von Gerlach, 
Baumgarten, and others, believe that Hebrew was the primitive 
language of mankind ;? while some, contend that if any of the Asia- 
tic tongues may claim the honor of being the ancestral language 
of our race, the palm should be given to the Sanskrit. Between 
these two opinions the question now rests, and “ It is astonishing 
what an amount of real learning and ingenuity was wasted on this 
question during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ..... It 
might bave been natural for theologians in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, many of whom knew neither Hebrew nor any language except 
their own, to take it for granted that Hebrew was the source of all 
languages ; but there is neither in the Old nor in the New Testa- 
ment a single word to necessitate this view. Of the language of 
Adam we know nothing; but if [lebrew, as we know it, was one of 
the languages that sprang from the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
it could not well have been the language of Adam, or of the whole 
earth ‘ when the whole earth was still of one speech.’.... The first 
who really conquered the prejudice that Hebrew was the source of 
all language was Leibnitz, the contemporary and rival of Newton. 
‘There is as much reason,’ he said, ‘for supposing Hebrew to have 
been the primitive language of mankind as there is for adopting the 
view of Goropius, who published a work at Antwerp, in 1580, to 
prove that Dutch was the language spoken in Paradise.’ In a letter 
to Tenzel Leibnitz writes: ‘To call Hebrew the primitive language 
is like calling branches of a tree primitive branches, or Jike imagin- 
ing that in some country hewn trunks could grow instead of trees. 
Such ideas may be conceived; but they do not agree with the laws 
of nature and with the harmony of the universe, that is to say, with 
the divine wisdom.’ ”’* 


4. Character and Development of the Hebrew Language. 


In relation to the rest of the Shemitic languages, the Hebrew, 
whether regarded as the primitive language or not, has for the most 
part retained the stamp of high antiquity. originality, and greater sim- 
plicity and purity of forms. In its earliest written state it exhibits, 
in the writings of Moses, a perfection of structure which was never 
surpassed. As it had no doubt been modified between the time of 

1 The latest advocate is the Frenchman, H. d’Anselme, in his De )’hébreu 


comme langue primitive, Essai de conférence. Paris, 1880. 
3 Miiller, Science of Language, i. p. 133. 
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Abraham and Moses by the Egyptian and Arabic, so in the period 

between Moses and Solomon it was influenced by the Phoenician ; 

and, down to the time of Ezra, continued to receive an accession of 

exotic terms, which, though tending to enlarge its capabilities as a 

spoken and written tongue, materially alloyed the primitive simplic- 

ity and purity of a language, compared with which none may be said 

to have been so poor, and yet none so rich. But with the period of 

the captivity there arose an entirely new literature, strikingly different 

from the earlier, and which is to be traced to the influence exerted 

by the Aramaic tongue upon the Hebrew, which had previously been 

developing itself within restricted limits.’ This was the inctroduc- 

tion to ita gradual decay, which did not become fully manifest, how- 

ever, until the commencement of the Chaldean period. Not only 

aiid the intrusion of this powerful Aramaic element greatly tarnish 

@he purity of the Hebrew words and their grammatical formation, 

«older ones having been altered and supplanted by newer ones which 

aemre Aramaic for the most part :? it also obscured the understanding 

«cf the old language; and it enfeebled its instinctive operations until 

amt length it stifled them. The consequence was that the capacity of 

«> beerving grammatical niceties in the old pure Ilebrew was entirely 

WR <c—:t;‘ the distinction of prose and poetical diction was partly for- 

= Mitten ;° and finally, as the later writers went back to the Penta- 

ech and other older compositions, many elements which had 
aemm—HE_ seady died out of the language were reproduced as archaisms.® 


1 Comp. Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchi Sermone (Leipsic, 1878). 
= This is especially seen in the coining of new words for abstract ideas by 
aera ee=ans of prefixed Ictters or syllables added, as Dacan for a3 (Ps. cxvi. 12); 
ee SHS SIM for MAY (Ezek. xvi. 15-20); MP2 (Ezra vii.6; Esth.v. 3,7, 8). Here 
ome 2==0 belong the Chaldee names of the months in Neh. ii. 1; Esth. iii. 7; viii.9; 
Bigs vi. 1, 37; Neh. vi. 15, ete. 
® This is shown by the incrcasing use of the scriptio plena as "23%° for ah 
tiene interchange of the weak Ictters and N, for instance 3% (1 Chron. xiii. 
== Dior y& (2 Sam. vi. 9), as "l"N for “HN (1 Chron. xi. 31), or by inserting 
mm ER Rquid PUTT for PWT (1 Chron. xviii. 5, 6). 
©. = Interchange of FN as the sign of the accusative, and as meaning “ with,” 
antl instance, Jer.i. 16; xix. 10; xx. 11,ete.; the use of > to mark the accusative 
¥™ 5S tead of the dative (1 Chron. v. 26; xvi. 37; xxix. 20, 22, ctc.; tho use of 
“= instead of 9X}; the use of Aramaic forms of inflection, as "FS for ab 
x. iv. 30), °F for ™ (Jer. ii. 33 ; iii. 4, 5; iv. 19, ete.). 
nr Comp mrs (Piel), “to be afraid ” (Ezra iv. 4, clsewhere only the substantive 
> fin poetry) ; FU, “to reject with loathing ” (1 Chron. xxviii. 9; 2Chron. 
Rl. 14: xxix. 19, earlier only in poets, and in Hos. viii. 3~5; Zech. x. 6). 
* Eg. 1"2, “species” (Ezek. xlvii. 10 taken from the Pentateuch) ; Pawn, 
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5. Decay of the Hebrew Language. 


But the great crisis of the language occurs at the time of the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. There, as a spoken tongue, it became deeply 
tinged with the Aramaic. The biblical Hebrew, abiding in the im- 
perishable writings of the prophets, continued to be the study of the 
learned ; it was heard on the lips of the priest, in the services of 
religion, and was the vchicle of written instruction; but as the 
medium of common conversation it was extensively affected, and in 
the case of multitudes superseded, by the idiom of the nation among 
whom Providence had cast their lot. So an Aramaized Hebrew, 
or a Hebraized Aramaean continued to be spoken by such of them as 
resettled in Palestine under Ezra and Nehemiah; while the yet 
greater number who preferred the uninterrupted establishment of 
their families in Babylon, fell entirely into the use of Aramaic. 
This decline of the popular knowledge of pure Hebrew gave occa- 
sion to the appointment of an order of interpreters — meturgemanin 
— in the synagogue for the explication of the Scriptures in this more 
current dialect, as can be seen from Nehemiah viii. 8, where we 
read, “They (the priests and Levites) read in the book, in the law 
of God t=bo, and appended thereto the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading,” where the word means, “ with an explan- 
ation subjoined,” i.e. with an interpretation added, with an ex- 
planation in Chaldee, the vulgar tongue, as appears from the context 
and by a comparison of Ezra iv. 18, and verse 7. Accordingly the 
Talmudists correctly explained our passage b1"M Mt way, and 
so also Clericus, Dathe, etc.’ But while these changes were taking 
place in the vernacular speech, the Hebrew language itself still 
maintained its existence. It is a great mistake to call Hebrew a 
dead language It has never died; it will never die. In the days 
to which we are now referring, it was still loved and revered by the 
Jewish people as the “ holy tongue ” of their patriarchs and prophets. 
Not only the remaining canonical Scriptures, but the prayers and 
hymns of the temple and synagogue, were for the most part written 
in it, and even the inscriptions of the coinage retained both the 
language and the more antique characters, in preference to those 
more recently introduced by F:zra. 

‘‘a measure’ (1 Chron. xxiii. 29; Ezek. iv. 11, 16, etc., from Lev. xix. 35); bas, 


“‘to act cunningly” (Mal. i. 14; Ps. cv. 25, from Gen. xxxvii. 18, or Num. xxv. 
18, etc.). 


_| Gesenius, who is followed by Bleek and others, understands the term 
e=bo to mean word for word, faithfully, literally. 
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6. Of the Written Hebrew. 


About the time when the language underwent this internal change, 

it was also changed externally. That we have not the original 
Hebrew characters in Mss. and printed texts of the Bible, is evident 
from a tradition we have in the Talmud, that © at first the law was 
given to Israel in the Ilebrew writing and the holy tongue, and 
again it was given to them in the days of J°zra in the Assyrian writ- 
ing and the Aramaean tongue. They chose for the Israelites the 
Assyrian writing and the holy language, and left to the 7diotae (or 
ignorant persons) the Hebrew writing and the Aramaean language. 
And who are the tdiotae? Rabbi Hisda says, “the Samaritans.” 
And again, “ Thouczh the Jaw was not given by Ezra’s hand, yet the 
writing and language were called the Assyrian.”' This Assyrian 
writing “tx 3rd is also called “square writing,” 227% 272, “ cor- 
rect writing,” mem ms"r2, and by the Samaritans “ Ezra’s writing,” 
pe~=ts sn>. We must suppose that the square character, which came 
i xm to use after the Exile, only gradually thrust the older character aside; 
fas rin the Maccahbean coinage the uncient Ifebrew character was used, 
amnai while we trace back the origin of the new characters nearly to 
the @ times of Ezra, certain it is that at a Jater time it was perfected 
ira its present form, and Jong before the time of the Talmud,’ since 
the e=re we find directions given concerning the writing of the alphabet. 


7. Tradition. — Periods of the Hebrew Language. 


Xt is chiefly among the Jews of Palestine that we are to seek the 
pr-«>servation of the knowledge of the Hlebrew language. Though the 
H <= brew ceased to he even a written language, yet for practical ends in 
thes usages of worship the study of the old [lebrew documents became 
for- whem an indispensable duty, for which the affinity of the language 
thes ys used must have offered them peculiar facilities. Ilence, as early 


= Sanhedrin, fol. 21, col. 2; Jerome in Prolog Galeatus ad libr. Regum, Opp. 
voR_ iy, p- 7, writes: “Certum est, Esdram scribam Jegisque doctorem post 
“2am Mierosolymam ct instaurationem templi sub Zorobabel alias literas 
Pe rise, quibus nunc utimnr, cum ad illud usque tempus iidem Samaritanorum 
¢ EX ebracorum characteres fuerint” (ie ‘Jt is certain that -zra the scribe and 
eater of the law, after Jerusalem had been taken, and the temple renewed 
Weer Zerubbabel, found other letters, which we now use, since up to that time 
w- haracters of the Samaritans and Hebrews were the same.”’) See also Origen 
in Biers ix 4; Ps. ii. (iii. 539.) 
* The transformation was complete before the time of Christ, for. Matt. v. 18 
Wludes to the new form of god (jot). 
Vou. XLI. No. 163. 58 
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as the book of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), which was probably written 
between 290-280 u.c., mention is made of the study of Scrip- 
ture as the chief and fairest occupation of the ypappare’s, the 
Stavoeicbar év vopw tifiorov, and codpiav ravrwv dpxaiwy éxl(yrnoce Kat év 
mpopnreiats doxoAnOnceras.' The more erudite study of Hebrew Scrip- 
ture was prosecuted in Palestine and Babylonia, from the days of 
Ezra, not only by individual scribes, but also in formal schools and 
academies, the t=wn °na, also an "na and mize, which were 
established there before the time of Christ. The chief seat of these 
was at first principally at Jerusalem; then after the destruction of 
this city by the Romans, it was transferred to Jamnia or Jabneh,? 
under Jochanan ben Saccai, till under Gamaliel III., son of Judah I. 
(a.D. 193-220), Tiberias became the seat of learning. Among the 
teachers of Tiberias, Rabbi Judah the Holy, or hak-kadosh (7193), 
the compiler of the Mishna,® obtained a remarkable reputation in the 
latter half of the second century. After his death the seat of this 
scriptural erudition was once more transferred to Babylonia,‘ where 
the schools at certain cities on the Euphrates, Sora,’ Pumbaditha,® 


1 Ecclus. xxxix. 1 ff.: ‘But he that giveth his mind to the law of the Most 
‘High, and meditateth thereon, will seek out the wisdom of all the elders and be 
-occupied with prophecies.” That the number of scribes was, even in the time 
of the Maccabees, not small, appears from 1 Mace. vii. 12. 

2 On this famous school compare A. Scheinin, Die Hochschule zu Jamnia 
cund ihre bedeutendsten Lehrer. Halberstadt, 1878. 

8 The language of the Mishna has been treated by Geiger, Lehr-und Lesebuch 
zur Sprache der Mischna (Breslau, 1845); L. Dukes, Die Sprache der Mischna 
.(Esélingen, 1846), and Zur rabbinischen Sprachkunde (Vienna, 1857); J. H. 
Weiss, Mishpat L’shon ham-Mishna (in Hebrew, Vienna, 1867). 

* For many illustrations of the Hebrew scholarship of the Babylonian teachers, 
-see Bacher, Die Agada der Babylonischen Amorier (Strasburg, 1879, reviewed 
‘by H. L. Strack in Schiirer’s Theolog. Literaturzeitung, No. 3, 1879). 

6 This school was founded in a.p. 219 by Abba Arcka, more commonly known 
‘by his scholastic title of ab. Of famous teachers at this school, we mention Ashi 
ben-Simai, surnamed Rabbana (our teacher), who immortalized his namo by 
collecting the Babylonian Talmud (375-427), Mar Cohen Zedek I., ben-Abimai, 
the author of the first collection of the Jewish order of prayers ("""°0) , Saadia 
‘ben-Joseph (of whom we shall speak further on). The last was Samuel ben- 
‘Chofni (1009-1084). A list of all teachers is given in my art. “Sora,” in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia. 

© This scheol was founded towards the end of the third century, and was 
-closed with the death of Hai ben-Sherira, its last incumbent (998-1038). The 
popes and anti-popes of the Church of Rome, are here also found in the Gaop 
and anti-Gaon. ‘Fora list of the teachers, see my art. “ Pumbaditha” in Me 
'‘Clintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. 
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and Nehardea,' attained, with reference to this, pre-eminently to high 
esteem. Still along with these, the Palestinian schools subsisted 
uninterruptedly, especially the school at Tiberias,? and to the labors 
of these schools are due in part the Targums,® but principally the 
Talmud * and the Massora? 

The activity of these schools took different shapes at different 
periods, and into four of these periods it may be divided: I. The 
period of the more anctent Sophertm (scribes E*71UN" cm pIO), from 
the close of the Canon to the ruin of the Jewish commonwealth. 
They settled fixedly the external and internal form of the sacred text 
(X= p2), the correct writing and reading, the arrangement of the books 
and their sections, the numbering of the verses, words, and letters, 
etc. II. The period of the Zalmudists, from the second to the sixth 
century of the Christian era. III. The period of the Afassoretes, 
from the sixth to the ninth century. IV. The period of the Gram- 
marians and Eyrposttors, from the ninth to the sixteenth century. 
Following the example of the Arabians, they endeavored to lay a 
scientific foundation for Hebrew philelogy and for understanding 
the text of the Bible, by means of various labors in grammar and 
lexicography, including the comparison of the Aramaic and Arabic 
dialects. 


Periop J.— Tse PHILOLOGICAL Stupy oF THE HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE AMONG THE JEws (a.D. 900-1500). 


Sect. 1.—From Koreish to ‘Kimcht (a.p. 900-1250). 


During the first two periods mentioned above nothing was done 
for the grammatical study of the Ilebrew ; but there was a traditional 
pronunciation for the synagogue and a traditional interpretation of 


1 The most famous teacher of this school was Mar Samuel, and his life is 
described by D. Hoffmann in Mar Samuel, Rector der jiidischen Akademie zu 
Nehardca in Babylonien (Leipzig, *873), and by S. Fessler, Mar Samuel, der 
bedeutendste Amora (Breslau, 1879). 

2 Famous teachers of that schoo] were Judah 11., ben-Simon 111. (A.D. 220-270), 
the teacher of Origen; Hillel 11., ben-Judah 111. (880-365), who is said by 
Epiphanius to have embraccd Christianity. The last was Gamaliel, surnamed 
PMS (i.e. the last), ben-Jndah rv. (400-425). 

® On the Targums, comp. my art. “ Targum,” in McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopacdia; also the art. ‘‘ Targum,” by Volk-Pick in the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopaedia. 

4 See my art. ‘ Talmud,” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia. 

® See the art. ‘“ Massora,” by Strack-Pick in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclop. 
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was also explained according to the gematria (x™™02°3). The idea 
of this rule was, since every letter is a numeral, to reduce the word 
to the number it contains, and to explain the word by another of the 
same quantity. Thus from the passage “ And all inhabitants of the 
earth were of one language” (Gen. xi. 1) is deduced that all spoke 
Hebrew; mew being changed for its synonym }%©>, and wpn = 
5+ 100 -+- 4-+ 300 = 409 is substituted for its equivalent mmx = 
1-+-8-+- 400 = 409. 

Another mode of interpretation was according to the "pn >x, ie. 
read not so, but so—a very important rule, which exhibits the 
beginnings of the Massora, and which forms the third of the four 
periods mentioned above. The connecting link between the third 
and fourth periods, i.e. between the Massoretes and the grammarians, 
is Rabbi Aaron ben Moshe ben Asher, or Ben Asher, as he i3 
generally called, who flourished circa a.p. 900 at Tiberias.’ In 
the fourth period the scientific treatment of the Hebrew language 
commences, and the first person who is celebrated for cultivating 
grammatical subjects is: 


1. Judah thn Koreish or Qarish. 


Judah ibn Koreish, who flourished about a.p. 870-900, at Tahart 
or Tahort in Africa, was skilled in languages, understood the Berber 
language, besides the three original Shemitic languages, studied the 
Mishna and the Talmud, the Koran and Arabic poets, and was well 
fitted to write works upon the Hebrew language and its comparison with 
others. He wrote: 1. a Hebrew dictionary (7i"»%) in alphabetical 
order, but with that peculiar arrangement which all works of this class 
were subject to at that time, viz. each group of words belonging to a 
letter was accompanied by introductions — one on those words which 
have only the letter in question for a radical theme, and another on 
the changes of that letter. This work seems to have been extensively 
used, and is quoted by many later writers, as Saadia, Saruk, Labrat, 
Ben Gannfich, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Tanchum, Hadassi. Asa 


C rown of the world, sweet wood, salvation’s horn 

Rearing its beauty, shall for man be born : 

O wood, that saints adore, and sinners scorn ! 

S o from twelve fountains shall its light be poured ; 

S taff of the Shepherd, and victorious sword.” 

1 Comp. Die Dikduke Ha-Teamim des Aharon ben Moscheh ben Ascher, edited 

by S. Baer and H. L. Strack (Leipsic, 1879), reviewed by Stade in Schérer’s 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1879, No. 26. 
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continuation of the dictionary may be considered: 2. Risdlet (moxd%), 
a letter addressed to the Jewish community at Fez. It begins with 
an energetic exhortation to study the Targum or the Chaldee version 
of the Old Testament, and then illustrates, in three divisions, by 
. examples alphabetically arranged, the striking affinity between He- 
brew, on the one hand, and Chaldee and Arabic, — the languages of 
the Mishna and the Talmud,—on the other. His comparison includes, 
besides, some foreign words of difficult etymology and meaning, 


probably belonging to the dialect of Barbary and some other African | 


dialects. This work, quoted by later Jewish writers, as Jonah ibn 
Gannach, D. Kimchi, Ibn Ezra, etc., became first known in 1715 by 
a communication which John Gagnier sent to Joh. Chr. Wolf; then 
by extracts with translations by Schnurrer,”? Wetzstein,® and Ewald 
and Dukes,‘ and has lately been edited from an imperfect manuscript 
of the Bodleian library * by I..J. L. Bargés and D. B. Goldberg.® 
8. a Hebrew Grammar (p*ph “be), quoted by Levi ben Jephet 
(1030), and anonymously by Ibn Ezra; and 4. a homonymie work 
(*pAMYoN niod “aNa) mentioned by Judah Hadassi. 


2. Saadia ben Joseph Ha-Pithomi. 


Saadia ben Joseph Ha-Pithomi, or Ha-Mizri” called in Arabic 
Said Ibn-Jaakib Alfajjumi, was born a.p. 892 at Fajjim, in Upper 


1 Bibliotheca Hebr., iii. 311 sq. 

2 Lichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der Biblischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1790), 
iii. pp. 951-980. 

3 Literaturblatt des Orients, Vol. iii. No. 2, 1842. 

* Beitrage zur Geschichte der Aeltesten Auslegung und Spracherkliérang des 
Alten Testaments (Stuttgart, 1844), i. pp. 116-123; ii. pp. 117, 118. 

6 Cod. Huntington, 578; comp Uri. Cod. Manuscr. Hebr. et Chald., p. 95, 
No. 487. 

® The title is: R. Jehada ben Koreish Tiharentensis Africani ad Synagogam 
Judaeorum civitatis Fez epistola de studii Targum utilitate et de linguae 
Chaldaicae, misnicae, talmnudicae, arabicae, vocabulorum item nonnulloram 
barbaricorum convenientia cum hebraea; ed..... Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1857. 
Comp. Geiger Jiidische Zeitschrift ix. (Breslau, 1871), p. 59s8q. On Koreish, 
comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, v. 261. Pinsker, Likute Kadmonioth, p. 
107, etc.; additions to the work, p. 129, etc. (Vienna, 1860); Fiirst, Bibl. 
Judaica, ii. 230; Gross, Menachem ben Saruk (Breslau, 1872), p. 19 sq. 

7 Comp. Rappaport, Biography of Saadia in Bikkure Ha-ittim (Vienna, 1828), 
ix. 20-37 ; Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1835), i. 
182; ibid. (Leipsic, 1844), v. 261 sq.; Jiidische Zeitschrift, 1868, p. 309 ; 1872; 
p- 4 8q., 172 8q., 255 ; Munk, Notice sur Rabbi Saadia Gaon et sa Version Arabe, 
in Cahen’s Bible (Paris, 1838), ix. 73 8q.; Ewald und Dukes, Beitriige zur 
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Egypt. He was distinguished alike as philosopher, Talmudist, theolo- 
gian, grammarian, and commentator. On account of his great learning 
he was appointed master of the great Jewish academy at Sora, in 
Babylonia, in 928, but, in consequence of a dispute and his unyielding 
character, was compelled to resign the office in 933; but resuming it 
four years later, his learning and energy rescued its name from the 
contempt into which it had fallen, and into which it relapsed after his 
death in 942. As Saadia concerns us here as grammarian, we can 
only mention his works in the department of philology, viz. 1. a He- 
brew grammar, which consists of ten chapters or sections, treating of 
the consonants, — especially the gutturals and their changes, — dagesh 
and raphe, the accents, the connection of words, nouns, and par- 
ticles; 2. refutations of and criticisms upon the works of Ben Asher, 
written in rhymed verses; 3. a dictionary of the Hebrew language 
in alphabetical order (71728 "BO), in Hebrew, in which each letter is 
called mezma; 4. an interpretation of ninety words occurring but once 
in the Bible or dwag Aeyopeva, which he illustrated by synonymous terms 
gathered from the Mishna, the Targum, and the Talmud, entided 


Geschichte der altesten Auslegung des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart, 1844), i. 
1-115; ii. 5-115; Furst, Bibl. Judaica, i. 266-271; idem, Geschichte des 
Karéerthums von 900-1575 (Lceipsic, 1865), p. 20 sq. ; Introduction to the He 
brew and Chaldee Lexicon, p. xxiv. sq.; Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum 
Hebr. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, No. 3156-2224; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, 
v. 268 sq., 479 8q.; Bloch in Grétz’s Monatsschrift, 1870, p. 401 sq. ; Turner, 
Biographical Notices of some of the most distinguished Jewish Rabbis (New 
York, 1847), pp. 68-65, 185-190; Ueberweg, Ilistory of Philosophy (ibid., 
1872), i. 418, 423, 424; Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop s.v. id. Commentary on the 
Song of Song’s (London, 1857), p. 84.sq.; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew 
Literature, p. 226sq.; Dessauer, Geschichte der Israeliten, p. 278sq.; Stein- 
schneider, Jewish Literature, pp. 84, 125, 131, 132, 135, 159, 160, 165, 166; 
Schmiedcl, Saadia Alfajumi und die negativen Vorziige seiner Religionsphilo- 
sophie (Vienna, 1870); Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar (London, 1863), ii. 5 9q. ; 
Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament (Edinburgh, 1870), ii. 383; Bleek, 
Einleitung in das Alte Test., p. 101 8q., 1048q., 744; De Rossi, Dizionario 
storico, p. 97 (German transl ); id. Bibliotheca Judaica Antichristiana, p.98 sq. ; 
Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. u.s. Sckten, ii. 2748q., 279, 285, 345; Kaufmann, 
Die Attributenlehre des Saadja (Gotha, 1875); id. Geschichte der Attribuaten- 
lehre (ibid., 1877), and review of this work in Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgen. 
Gesellschaft (1878), xxxii. 213 eq ; and by H. P. Smith, in The Presbyterian 
Review (New York, 1881), p 7208q.; Eisler, Vorlesungen tiber die jiid. Phi- 
losophen des Mittelalters (Vienna, 1876), i. p. 1 sq.; Cohn in Magazin fir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums (Berlin, 1881), p. 1 sq.; Pick in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclop. s.v. Saadia. 
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epbs Foes pyscbsx sopm, which has been published by Dukes,’ 
and again with important corrections by Geiger;? 5. a work on 
Hebrew style or rhetoric, in which he treats at length of word- 
building, style, grammatical anomalies, and the use of Hebraism in 
thetorical style. 


3. Menachem ibn Sarug or Saruk. 


Menachem ibn Saruq or Saruk*® was born about 910 a.p., at 
Tortosa in Spain, and died about the year 970 at Cordova. Tle is 
the author of a biblical dictionary, called [""3% 0, or j""2_NM ’O, also 
tno mssrz,’ including the Aramaean of Daniel and Ezra, with 
explanatio.:s in Hebrew. This dictionary, the first ever written, is 
preceded by an elaborate grammatical treatise. bn Saruk, who 
knew and used his predecessors Koreish and Saadia, “attempted 
to penetrate deeper into the subtiler parts of the flexion of words; 
he treated ably of dagesh and raphe, of the gutturals, the vowels and 
accents and of the letters which are incompatible in the same root; 
he established correct distinctions and found for them new terms; 
yet he scarcely passed beyond the rudiments of grammatical treat- 
ment. Dividing the alphabet into radical and servile letters, — the 
former being employed in the root (7t*), the latter for inflection 
and derivation (m=x5~a), he fell into manifold errors in the application 
of this principle; for, reducing all roots to two letters, he was often 
guided by appearance and sound, rather than etymology. That 
Principle itself is so far interesting, and perhaps correct, as possibly 
ata very early period the roots of the Shemitic languages consisted 
of two strong or firm consonants, supported later by the addition of 
One weaker letter, either before or between or after them. But this 


‘Le. ii, pp. 110-115. 

® Wissensch. Zeitsch. (1844), 117-924. 
$ Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, v. p. 336 sq. ; Braunschweiger, Gesch- 
Iehte, p- 25 8q.; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. pp. 248-250; Introduction to 
his Hebrew and Chaldee Dict., p- xxvi.; Kimchi, Liber Radicum, p. xxvi sq. 
(ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht) ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, p. 287 (German 
trangl.), Kampf, Nichtandalusische Poesie andalusischer Dichter (Prague, 1858), 
P 18% eq.; Gross, Menachem ben Saruk (Breslau, 1872); Geiger, Jiidische 
vai (1872), p. 818q.— Pick, in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop., s.v. 

k. 


‘Edited by H. Filipowski, under the title of MSC PTAMD, Antiquissimum 
linguse Hebraicae et Chaldaicae lexicon ad sacras scripturas explicandas a@ 
Menachem ben Saruk Hispaniensi sacculo decimo compositum (London, 1854) 

Vor. XLI. No. 163. 59 
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process had entirely ceased before the time of biblical Hebrew, when 
the third radical — which moreover is in very many cases no weak 
letter—had become a constant and integral part of the roots. 
Hence Saruk’s dictionary is not seldom confused in arrangement, 
and, though many of the explanations are judicious and acceptable, it 
betrays an imperfect acquaintance with the exact laws of the language. 
His merit is to have marked out the full boundaries of Hebrew 
grammar, and to have prepared the way for its more profitable cul- 
tivation.” That Menachem has not been without influence upon 
later grammarians and writers can be seen from the fact that he is 
quoted by Kimchi (Lexic. Rad, s.v. 55p, xb, ms) and other writers, 
but more especially by Rashi, who quotes him most frequently. In 
spite of this, Menachem’s work found a severe, if not a bitter and 
envious, critic in his contemporary, 


4. Dunash ben Labrat. 


Dunash ben Labrat,? called in Hebrew Adonim Hallevi, was born 
about 920 a.p., at Bagdad, and after having lived for some time at 
Fez, he also repaired to Cordova, where he wrote his anti-dictionary, 
under the title of nizatnm “£0, “ The Book of Answers or Objections.” 
This dictionary, which is of a polemical nature, consists of a minute 
examination of Saruk’s lexicon, giving in one hundred and sixty 
articles his critical strictares upon Saruk’s lexicon in an alphabetical 
order; and every article concludes with some terse remark or saying 
in rhyme. This work was also edited by Filipowski, with notes of 
Dukes and Kirchheim.® The principal points may be summed up in 
the following: “1. Dunash classifies rerbs and adverbs(asen ms50) sep- 
arately, and objects to the derivation of the former from the latter. 
2. Distinguishes the servile letters of verbs from nouns similar in 


1 Comp. Gross, l.c. p. 68 sq. 

3 Comp. Dukes, Liter. Mitth. tiber die altesten hebr. Exegeten, Grammatiker 
und Lexicographen (Stuttgart, 1844); Steinschneider, Catal. Libr. Hebr. in 
Bibl. Bod! , col. 897, etc.; Pinsker, Lickute Kadmonioth, pp. 66-157, ete. ; 
Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, v. p. 338 sq.; Fiirst, Introduction to Hebrew Lexicon, 
‘p. xxvi.; Kimchi, Lib. Rad., p. iii. sq. (ed. Biesenthal and Lebrecht) ; Braun- 
schweiger, Geschichte, p. 36; Etheridge, Introduction to the Hebrew Literature, 
pp. 373, 379; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 183 (German transl.) ; Kalisch, Hebr. 
Grammar, ii. p. 9 sq.; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 77; and Jewish 
Literature, p. 138 ; Kaempf, Nichtandalusische Poesie, p. 156 sq. ; Kitto,Cyelop. 
#.v.; Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift (1866), p. 200 eq. 

8 Criticae vocum recensiones Donash ben Librat, etc. (London, 1855). 
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form by grammatical rules. 3. Shows the advantage of the appli- 
cation of Chaldee and Arabic in the explanation of Hebrew worvls. 
4. Points out the proper construction of some verbs. 5. Departs in 
more than twenty-four different verses from the Massorctic reading, 
wherever he can find a more appropriate meaning.”’ In all it is, as 
Fiirst says, “a work of great interest in relation to a knowledge of 
Hebrew philology, of the new Hebrew poetry, and of the state of 
Jewish culture in Spain in the tenth century.” 

In the same polemical spirit Dunash wrote also against the gram- 
matical views of Saadia, under the title of miaiwry “ Animadversions,” 
which, though only fragmentary, show that he was a better gram- 
marian, especially as to the knowledge of the verb, than Saadia.! 
That Dunash exercised a great influence over grammarians and 
expositors of the Bible may be seen in the frequent quotations made 
ffrom his works by the principal lexicographers and commentators, 
such as Rashi (Ex. xxviii. 28; Num. xi. 8; Isa. xxvii. 11; Eccl. 

smii. 11); Joseph Cara (on I[Ios. ii. 9; viii. 6; xiii. 7, etc.) ; Ibn 
Kezra (on Ps. ix. 1; xlii.5, etc.) ; Kimchi’s Lexicon (under ‘xp, mds, 
==x0, “pp). Dunash died a.p. 980. 
The contest begun under Menachem and Dunash continued be- 
@ ween their followers? Most prominent of Menachem’s followers 
was: 


5. Jehuda ben David ibn Chayyug. 


Jehuda ben David ibn Chayyug,® called in Arabic Abu Zakarja 
«V zachja ibn Dafid, the chief of grammarians (o"pipam wxh), and 


41 Comp. Ibn Ezra’s Sephat Jether by Lippman, and preface by Jost, Frankfort- 
Gowe-the- Main, 1843. Kritik des Dunasch ben Labrat iiber einzelne Stellen aus 
3 madia’s arab. Uebersetzung des A. T. etc., herausgegeben und m:t kritischen 
4% mamerkungen von R. Schroter, Erster Heft (Breslau, 1866). 

2 Comp. Liber Responsium. Particula i continet Responsiones discipulorum, 

RR Men. b. Saruk, etc. ; Part i. continct Icsponsiones discipuli Dunash ben 
brat, etc. Primam edidit..... S. G. Stern. Vienna, 1870. 
® Comp. Dukes, Literaturhistorische Mittheilungen iiber dic iiltesten hebr. 
Exegeten, Grammatiker, etc. (Stuttgart, 1844); Kitto’s Cyclop, s.v.; likewise 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop., s.v.; Farst, Biblioth. Judaica, i. 160; his 
Tntrodaction to the Hebrew Lexicon, p. xxvii. sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, 
DP. 73 (German transl.) ; Levita’s Massoreth ha-Massoreth, p. 20 (ed. Ginsburg, 
London, 1867 ); Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 136; the same, Catalogus 
Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl., col. 1301-1306 ; and Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 34 no. 
890; Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 247; Kimchi, Liber 
Radicam, p. xiii. sq. (ed. Biesenthal und Lebrecht, Berlin, 1847); Gractz, Ge 
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the “ master of thinkers,” was a native of Fez in Africa, but spent the 
greater part of his life at Cordova, between 940-1010. He was 
the first who, after the Arabic model, established the triliteralness 
of Hebrew stems. He, too, was the first who discovered the true 
relation of the quiescent letters forming the mnemonic **mx, and their 
changes. It was he, too, who ‘arranged the verbs according to their 
conjugations (o°2":3),' distributing them under two heads: a, kal 
(>p) ie. light, and 5. kabed (735) i.e. heavy; and fixed six conjuga- 
tions, viz. 1. Kal, 2. Niphal, 3. Hiphil, 4. Hithpael, 5. Pual and 
Hophal, 6. Piel. This arrangement has been substantially adopted 
by all grammarians, and is exhibited in all the regular paradigms of 
the verb given by Gesenius, Ewald, and all modern linguists in their 
Hebrew grammars. On account of this system with its consequences 
the teachers of the Hebrew language in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the grammarian Ibn Ezra,’ and the lexicographer Par- 
chon,® and Kimchi,’ consider him the actual founder of Hebrew 
philology. He wrote, 1. a book concerning verbs with quiescent 
letters, called by Ibn Ezra, in Hebrew mtn niemix “po by Ibn 
Chiquitilla qoami “pen nmi “po, in three divisions, namely, a col- 
lection and explanation a. of all xp and “pn verbs; 0. of all “" e.g. 


schichte der Juden, v. p. 355 sq. ; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, u.s. Sekten, 
ii. p. 404 sq.; Haverrick, Introduction to the Old Test., p. 215 (Edinb., 1852) ; 
Keil, Introduction to the Old Test., ii. p..163 sq. (ibid., 1870) ; Bleek, Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, p. 102 (Berlin, 1865) ; Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar, ii. p. 
10 sq.; Munk, Notice sur Aboulwalid, p. 648q.; Preiswerk, Grammaire He- 
braique, p. xlv. (Bale et Geneve, 1871). 

1 Comp. Bacher, Die Grammatische Terminologie des JehQd& ben Dawid 
Hajjug. Vienna, 1882. 

2 In the list of philologists (preface to Mosnayim) it is said of him: ‘“‘ He is 
the most learned of the masters of the Hebrew language, the chief of all who 
gave forth deep thoughts before him.” In Sephat Jether, No. 74, “‘ the gram- 
-mar of the Hebrew language was not known until Jechuda ben David, the chief 
of grammarians, arose. In Sapha Berurah (ed. Lippm.), p. 256, he savs: ‘‘ Know 
that all older teachers of the langnage assumed as the roots of 7", ST"only 
“", SO; for MSD merely WS, for 523 only 54, and for M83 and M3 only © and ¥. 
.... this was the view of Ibn Koreish, Ibn Sardk; only Ibn Labrat awoke a 
little from the sleep of ignorance, etc., and God opened the eyes of Jehudah to 
perceive the quiescent letters, how they are added, are wanting, or change.” 

8 In the preface of his Dictionary he says of him, that there had been revealed 
to him what,even a Saadia had not known. 

4 In the preface to his Mikhlol: “and the chief of the teachers of the Hebrew 
language was Jehuda Fasi, called Chayyug; he found Hebrew grammar per- 
verted in his time,”’ etc. 
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cep; c. of all m5, e.g. bp: 2. a book on verbs whose second and 
third radicals are the same=s's e.g. =30, called Dezm-ro. 3. a 
work on the signs, or the sepher ha-Nikkud (“11m “£0), in which 
the vowels, Sh’va (x30), the system of accents, and the gaja (x°33) 
are treated at length. For along time known only by fragments 
and extracts,' they have been edited in Ibn Ezra’s version with notes 
from a MS. in Munich by L. Dukes,’ who also gives an elaborate 
sketch of the author’s life and linguistic discoveries ; and in a more 
correct edition by J. W. Nutt.2 All these three works were used from 
Parchon, Kimchi, Balmes, down to Heidenheim. Ibn Chayyug was 
avery great authority to the great grammarian and lexicographer 
of the eleventh century Ibn Gannich, who pays most regard to 
him in the grammar and dictionary. But notwitlistanding this 
esteem, Ibn Gannach wrote his Avtéb-al-Mustalhik, i.e. * the Supple- 
menter,” in the form of additions and corrections to Ibn Chayyug, 
against which book, however, Chayyug’s pupil, Samuel ha-Nagid, 
wrote a treatise. Chayyug compiled also a dictionary, which is 
quoted by Ibn Gannach and Parchon, but it is completely lost, like 
another work, the Book of Spices (mmp"n -bo), which is mentioned 
by Ibn Ezra. Next in order is 


6. Jona ibn Ganndch. 


eJona ibn Gannfch,' in Arabic Adbw’l Walid Merwdn, was born 
between 985-990 at Cordova, but was, in consequence of the mili- 
‘ary occupation of that town by the Moors in 1024, compelled to flee 


2 Comp. Morini, Exercitt. Bibl. xiv. p. 433, 521, 528; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., i. 
2S 5 iii. 307; R. Simon, Hist Crit., i. chap. 31. 

2 Beitrée (Stuttcart, 1844), Vol. iii.; comp. also Vol. i. pp. 123-125; ii. pp. 
bS— 163. 

* Two treatises on verbs containing feeble and double letters. .... edited from 
Bodleian Mas. with an English translation. London, 1870. 

‘ Comp. De Rossi, Dizionario storico, p. 110 (German transl.) ; Fiirst, Bibl. 
dod. i. p. 315 ; Introd. to Hebr. and Chald. Lexicon, p. xxx. sq.; Kitto,Cyclop., 
&Y.; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop., s.v.; Munk, Notice sur Abulwalid 
(Paris, 1851); Ewald and Dukes Beitrage, i. p. 126-150; ii. p. 169-175 (Stutt- 

part, 1844); Lebrecht in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem. Encky1., sect. ii. vol. xxii. 

p- 383-385 ; Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 136; Catalogus Libr. Hebr., 

in Bibl. Bodl., col. 1415-1420; Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vi. p. 20sq. ; 

Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 268 ; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 

und seiner Sekten, ii. p. 404 sq.; Kimchi, Liber Radicum, p. xvi. sq. (ed. Bies- 
enthal und Lebrecht) ; Lindo, The Jews in Spain and Portugal, p. 60; Hver- 
nick’s Introduction to the Old Test., p. 215 (Edinburgh, 1852) ; Keil’s Intro- 
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to Saragossa. Here he practised medicine for his maintenance, but 
devoted all his snare time to the prosecution of philology, in which 
department he became one of the most scientific and independent. 
He died about 1050. 

Tbn Gannach wrote in elegant Arabic a number of works, seven 
of which are known to us, composed in the following order: 1. The 
Supplementer, Aitdb-al-Mustalhik, called in Hebrew mscmn “so, 
in the form of additions and corrections to Ibn Chayyug. Against 
this Samuel ha-Nagid, a pupil of Chayyag, issued a rejoinder, to which 
Ibn Gannfach replied in a treatise entitled, 2. Attdb attashwitr, 
Hebrew mrbsn “eo, “ The Book of Reproach.” 3. A polemical work, 
called Risdlet at-Tanbih, Hebrew rmsnn ‘o, “the Book of Recollec- 
tion,” in which learning, jadgment, and withering sarcasm are com- 
bined to ridicule, and in most cases successfully, to refute his oppo- 
nents. 4. Risdlet et-Takrib wat-Tashil, Hebrew “tn aen ‘so, 
i.e. “ a Letter of Approximation and facilitating.” 5. Kitab at-taswija, 
Hebrew msternm “pe, “The Book of Reconciliation.” But his 
principal work is that which he composed last, after he had silenced 
his opponents, and gained their reluctant respect; it bears the 
title Avttb at-tankth, Hebrew pupr “pd, “ Book of Inquiry.” It is 
divided into two distinct parts, one grammatical, the other lexico- 
graphical ; the former is inscribed, 6. Kitdéd al-lumd, “ Book of Varie- 
gated Fields,” in Hebrew rrephn “po |' treats at length of Hebrew 
grammar, in forty-six sections, on which Joseph ibn Caspe is said to 
have written a commentary.” The latter is entitled, 7. Artdb al- 
usul, “ Book of Roots,” in Hebrew cce en “50,' and is a Hebrew 


duction to the Old Test., ii. p. 164 (ibid.. 1870); Steinschneider, Bibliogr. 
Handbuch, p. 71, No. 1013-1015; Preiswerk, Grammaire Hebraique, p. xliv. 
(Bale et Genéve, 1871); Bleck, Einlcitung in das Alte Test., p 102, 104 (Berlin, 
1865); Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar, ii. p. 125q.; Frankel-Gractz, Monatsschritft 
(1873), p. 379 sq.; 431 5q.; J. and H. Derenbourg, Opuscules et traités 
d’Aboul Walid Merwin ibn D’janah de Cordoue. Texte arabe publié avec ane 
traduction francaise (Paris, 1880 ; comp. also the review of this work in Frankel- 
Graetz, Monatsschrift (1880), p. 145-166, 205-215). 

1 This grammatical work, formerly known by extracts only (comp. R_ Simon, 
Histoire Critique, i. ch. 31; Morini, Exercitt. Bibl., p. 527), has lately been 
edited in the Hebrew translation of Jehudah ibn Tibbon, from two Mss pre- 
served at Paris by B. Goldberg, revised and corrected by Kirchhcim, under the 
title: “Sefer Harikma. Grammaire hébraique de Jona ben Gannach, traduite 
de arabe en hébren par Jchada ibn Tabbon (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1856). 

2 Delitzsch, Catal. of the Hebrew Mss. at Leipsic, p. 304. 

® This work was several times translated into Hebrew, but portions only of 
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dictionary. “If we survey,” says Fiirst, “the writings of Ibn Gan- 
nach, the great linguistic work, as well as his other small treatises, 
we are involuntarily impressed with the view that a profounder 
knowledge of the vowel and accent system was already lost, 
in part, in the eleventh century; more than five hundred years 
having passed since the invention. Ibn Gannich himself complains 
in the preface to his grammar, that a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language was only looked upon in his time as a secondary thing. 
Bat notwithstanding our scantier knowledge of this part of [lebrew 
philology, history cannot refuse him the testimony, that by means of 
his glowing zeal and comprehensive studies he became the restorer, 
and for us the new founder, of Ilebrew grammar and lexicography.” 


7. Abraham ben Meir thn Ezra. 


Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra,! also called by the Jews Rabe (3285), 
from the initials of Rabbi Abraham ben Ezra, and by the scholastics 


«one of these versions have hitherto been made known by Luzzatto in Kerem 
@hemed, v. 34-47 (1841). The original has lately been published by A. Neu- 
Mauer, under the title: The Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu’l- Walid Marwan. 
—Kbn Jannah, otherwise called Rabbi Yonah. Now first cdited with an Appendix, 
“containing Extracts from other Iebrew-Arabic Dictionaries (Oxford, 1875). 
1 Comp. Hartmann in Ersch u. Gruber’s Allgem. Encvklop., sect. i. vol. i. 
“—7'96q.; the arts. Aben-Ezra in Kitto, McClintock and Strong, Herzog and 
Schaff-Herzog’s Cyclopaedias ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, p. 2.8q. (German 
]@ ransi.); Fiirat, Bibl. Jud, i. pp. 251-257; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libror. 
EE Icbr. in Bitl. Bodl., col. 680-689 ; Bibliograph. Handbuch, No. 968-971 ; Abra- 
Beam ibn Ezra. Zur Gesch. der mathem. Wissenschaften im 12. Jahrh. (Sup- 
Weelement), zur historisch-liter. Abtheilung der Zeitschrift fiir Mathem. und 
Physik (1880), xxv. p. 57-128; Geicer, Wissenschaftl. Zeitschrift (1835), i. p. 
“Mm 98 ff., 308 ff. (1836), p- 553 ff.; iv. (1839), pp. 261, 436; Jiidische Zecit- 
Schrift (Breslau, 1866), pp. 292-297 ; (1868), pp. 122-131; Ben Chananja, v. 
¥> p. 146, 210, 372; Turner, Jewish Rabbis (New York, 1847), pp. 31 sq , 92 8q., 
M34 6q.; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (English transl. by Taylor), p. 525 sq. ; 
E_Lindo, Hist. of the Jews in Spain, p. 59 sq.; Finn, Sephardim, p. 193 sq.; Da 
€™osta, Israel and the Gentiles, p. 257 sq.; Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar, ii. p. 
EB 55q.; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. Literature, pp. 248 sq., 382, 407 sq. ; Mar- 
Boliouth, Modern Judaism Investigated, pp. 244, 252 (London, 1843); Gractz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. p. 183 sq. ; Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. und s. Sekten, ii. p. 
419 sq. ; Braunschweiger, Gesch. d. Juden in den roman. Staaten, p 72 sq. ; I’es- 
Bauor, Gesch. der Israeliten, p. 297 sq.; Kimchi, Liber Rad., i. sq. (ed. Bicsen- 
thal und Lebrecht) ; Sachs, Religidse Poésie der Juden in Spanien, pp. 109 sq., 
310 sq. ; Kaempf, Nichtandalusische Poesie (Prague, 1858), p. 213 sq. ; Graetz, 
Leket Shoshanim, p. 1138q. (Breslau, 1862); Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Jiid. 
Poesie, pp. 245, 142, 149, 152, 157, 158, 160, 161; Zunz, Synagogale Poésie, 
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Ebenare or Evenare, was born at Toledo in 1088-89. He settled 
at Cordova, but, incited by an unconquerable spirit of restlessness, 
he wandered through almost every country of Europe. Endowed 
with a mind wonderfully rich and versatile, brilliant and original, he 
soon distinguished himself in almost every field of literature. He 
wrote in Hebrew biblical commentaries, philosophical and astronom- 
ical treatises, religious and secular poems, and various grammatical 
treatises. Of the latter the following are known to us: 1. Afoznayim 
(223% “ED or IT PN Pod wee), “The Balance of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage.”’ which was written at Rome, and contains in the introduction 
a most valuable list of the earlier [lebrew grammarians, in many 
respects the only reliable source we possess on the subject.’ 2. 
Yesod (“"o-m ‘o), * The Book of Foundation,” composed at Lucca. 
3. Sephath Yether (-r- rez), “The Distinguished Tongue,” also 
written at Lucca, is a rejoinder to Ibn Labrat’s attack on Saaddia. 
It contains the explanation of one hundred and sixty-three biblical 
passages, and has therefore both an exegetical and grammatical value.* 
4. Tsachoth (rms ‘c), “On the Purity of the Hebrew Style.” written 
at Mantua, in 1145.2 5. Sapha Berurah (rosa mec), “The Pure 
Tongue,” composed at Rome, treats of diverse points of Hebrew 
grammar.‘ Lesides, he wrote several smaller works on grammatical 
subjects, as: 6. “The Mystery of the Form of the Letters” (0 
rsresmnser); 7. “On Ascertaining the True Sense of the Scrip- 
tures”; 8. “ A Riddle on the Weak Letters” (vrix nvrvx dx morn), 
given at the beginning of his Commentary on the Pentateuch ;° 9. 
+ A Riddle on the Letters o and 7° Moreover, many grammatical 


pp. 11, 15, 133, 238, 242; Literaturgesch. sur svnagog. Poesie, pp. 207-214, 414 
(Berlin, 1865) ; Ginsburg, Levita’s Massoreth ha-massoreth, pp. 45, 125 (London, 
1867) ; Jacob ibn Adonijah’s Introd. to the Rabbin. Bible, pp 6,7,70 (ibid., 1862) ; 
Commentary on Song of Songs, p. 44 sq. (ibid., 1857); Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, p. 46 sq. (ibid., 1861); Keil, Introd. to the Old Test., ii. pp. 163, 
384; Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte Test., pp. 105, 174, 453, 740; Friedlander, . 
Ibn Ezra Literature, 3 vols. (London, 1873, 1877); Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra’s 
Einleitung zu seinem Pentateuch Commentar (Vienna, 1876), and Abraham 
ibn Esra als Grammatiker (Strassburg, 1881). 

1 Best edition with Heidenheim’s Commentary, Offenbach, 1791. 

2 Best edition by G. H. Lippmann, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1843. 

* Published bv G. H. Lippmann, Firth, 1827. 

4 Published by G. II. Lippmann, Fiirth, 1839. 

§ Latin translation, by ID. C. de Lara, Leyden, 1658. 

* Given in Lippmann’s elition of Sapha Berurah. 
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remarks and discussions are scattered throughout his commentaries. 
Ibn Ezra died at Rome, January 23, 1167. 


8. Solomon ben Abraham tbn Parchon. 


Solomon ben Abraham ibn Parchon! flourished about 1130 at 
Calatayud in Saragossa. He afterward emigrated to the Peninsula 
of Salerno, where he most probably died about 1140. In the year 
1160 he compiled a grammatical and lexicographical work, entitled 
tosn mesmo. Though it is substantially a translation of Ibn 
Gannich’s celebrated Book of Roots, yet Parchon also introduces 
in it the labors of others, or omits, modifies portions, aud occasionally 
changes the arrangement without indicating these deviations. The 
dictionary is preceded by explanations on the elements of the He- 
brew language, and followed by syntactical observations (on elliptical 
and pleonastic expressions, changes of vowels and consonants, torepov- 
mporepov, status constructus, genders and numbers), partly adopted 
from the Sepher Harikmah of Ibn Gannach, but still less logical and 
systematic in arrangement. Parchon’s lexicon, formerly only known 
from fragmentary extracts published by J. B. de Rossi,? has been 
published complete by S. G. Stern,’ with a valuable introduction by 
Rappaport, in which a succinct history is given of the study of the 
Hebrew language, and of the different periods in which the great 
grammarians lived. 


9. Joseph ben Isaac Kimchi. 


Joseph ben Isaac Kimchi,‘ the father, was compelled by Moham- 
medan persecutions to leave Spain, and settled in Narbonne, where he 
died ubout 1180. He devoted his whole life to the science of the 


1 Comp. Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. p. 66 ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, 
p- 256 (German transl.) ; Kitto, Cyclop. s.v.; McClintock and Strong, Cyclop., 
s.v.; Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar, ii. p. 18; Steinschneider, Bibliogr. Handbuch, 
p. 108; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. p. 261 sq. ; Jost, Geschichte des Juden- 
thums, u.s. Sekten, ii. p 24; Frankel Monatsschrift, 1862 and 1863, to which, 
sce Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 1863, p. 69 sq.; M. Weiner, Parchon als 
Grammatiker und Lexikograph, Ofen. 1870, and Geiger’s criticism in Jiidische 
Zeitschrift (1871), ix. p. 73 sq. 

2 Lexicon Hebraicum selectum quo ex antiquo et inedito R. P. Lexico novas 
ac diversas variorum ac difficiliorum vocum significationes sistit. Parma, 1805. 

8 Salomonis ben Abrahami Parchon Aragonensis Lexicon Hebraicum..... 
Praemissa historia grammatici apud Judaeos studii auctore ven. S. L. Rappaport. 
Pressburg, 1844. 

* Comp. First, Bibl. Judaica, ii. p. 186 sq. ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, p. 
169(German transl.) ; Kitto, and McClintock and Strong's Cyclop. s.v. ; Kimchi, 
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Hebrew language and biblical exegesis, and succeeded by his clear 
and independent judgment in creating a new epoch in the study of 
the Hebrew Scriptures among his brethren in Southern France, by 
introducing there the learning of Spain, and continuing the labors of 
Ibn Ezra. He wrote a Hebrew grammar, called ji"33m “80, “The Book 
of Remembrance,” which is the first written by a Jew in a Christian 
country, and is quoted in his son’s Mikhlol, (s.v. x:p>). Another 
grammatical work of his is also quoted there (s.v. p*). His elder 
son was 


10. Moses ben Joseph Kimchi. 


Moses ben Joseph Kimchi,! also called Remak (fO"), who flour- 
ished about 1160-1170, is chiefly known as the author of a little 
grammatical work, entitled msn %b"3B 45s, “ Journey on the Paths 
of Knowledge,” which became a manual for both Jews and Christians 
who were anxious to acquire the rudiments of Hebrew grammar, 
through the recommendation of Elias Levita, with whose notes it 
was edited in 1508, and who published it again, in a revised form, 
in 1546.2 * The chief merit of this little volume is, that M. Kimchi 
employed as a paradigm of the regular verbs the word “ps, instead 
of the less appropriate verb, mediae gutturalis, se, which had been 


Liber Radicum, p. xxiv. sq. (ed. Biesenthal und Lebrecht); Bartolocci, Magna 
Biblioth. Rabbin., iii. p. 327; Literaturblatt des Orients, 1850, c. 11 sq. ; Geizer, 
in Ozar Nachmad, i. pp. 97-119 ( Vienna, 1856) ; Kalisch, Hebrew Grammar, ii. 
p- 19; Zunz, Zur Geschichte u. Literatur, i. p. 121, and Litcraturgesch. der 
synagogalen Poesie, p. 400; Etheridge, Introdaction to Hebrow Literature, p. 
258; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. p. 219 sq. ; Landshut, Amude aboda, p. 90 aq. ; 
Lindo, History of the Jews, p. 67 ; Dessauer, Gesch. der Israeliten, p. 367 sq. ; 
A. Levy, die Exegese bei den franzésischen Juden (Leips. 1873), p. 25 sq. ; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Juden, u.s. Sekten, iii. p. 30; Finn, Sephardim, p. 177 sq.; H. Adams, 
History of the Jews, i. p. 257 (Boston, 1813) ; Braunschweiger, Gesch. d Juden 
in den roman Staaten, p. 88 sq. (Wiirzburg, 1865); W. Bacher, Joseph Kimchi 
et Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganah. Etude d’histoire exégeso (Paris, 1883). 

1 Comp. Fiirst, Bib]. Jud, ii. p. 1878q.; De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 170 8q.; 
Cyclops. of Kitto, and McClintock and Strong, s.v.; Steinschneider, Catalogns 
Libr. Hebr., col. 1838-1844, and Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 748q.; Kalisch, Hebr. 
Gram., ii. p. 19; Kimchi, Liber Radicum, col. xxxviii. sq.; Geiver, in Ozar 
Nachmad, 1857, ii. p. 17 sq.; Reifmann in Literaturbl. des Orients, 1841, i. p. 
150, 151; Zion, vol. i. p. 76; ii. pp. 113-117, 129-133, 155-157, 171-174. Griitz, 
Gesch. d. Juden, vi. p. 220; A. Levy, die Execgese, p.*6; Lindo, History of the 
Jews, p 67; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden. u.s. Sekten, iii. p. 30; H. Adams, Historv 
of the Jews, i. p. 257; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, p. 630 (Taylor’s English 
transl.); Braunschweizer, Gesch. d. Juden in den roman. Staaten, p. 89. 

2It was translated into Latin by Seb. Minster in 1531, and later issued in 
various other forms. 
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used by his predecessors in imitation of Arabic grammarians. He 
wrote, besides, another grammatical treatise on the anomalous ex- 
pressions, entitled mtyianm “po, quoted by D. Kimchi in the Mikhlol.” 
More distinguished, however, was his younger brother : 


11. David ben Joseph Kimchi. 


David ben Joseph Kimchi,’ commonly called Radak, was born 
at Narbonne in 1160, and died about 1235. He is justly regarded 
as the greatest of Jewish grammarians, since he combined and en- 
riched the labors of his predecessors, which he eagerly studied. 
For centuries he remained a never-neglected mine of exact and 
minute observations, and the first Hebrew lexicons or glossaries com- 
piled by Christians, as well as the grammars and the notes accom- 
panying the Hebrew Bibles of Miinster and Stephen, are derived from 
Kimchi. The work which immortalized his name was his Mikhlol 
(>"5=7), or “ Perfection,” which consists of two parts: (a) a Hebrew 
Grammar (py"pm Pom), usually bearing the name Mikhlol,? and (8) 
a [lebrew Lexicon (733m pdm), commonly called the * Book of Roots” 
(oro"=Sn “pD)? 

Kimchi does not pretend to originality ; he frankly says in his 
introduction to the Mikhlol, that his aim is to exhibit the results of 


1 Comp. Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., ii. pp. 183-186 ; De Rossi, Dizionario storico, p. 
164 sq. (German trans].); Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibl. Bodl., 
col. 868-875; the same, Bibliogr. Handbuch, p. 73sq ; the Cyclops. of Kitto, 
McClintock and Strong, Schaff-Herzog, s.v.; Geiger, Ozar Nachmad, p. 157 sq. 
(Vienna, 1857), and Jiidische Zcitschrift, 1866, p. 211; Dukes, Die Familie 
Kimchi(Literaturblatt des Orients,1850); Kalisch, HebrewGrammar, ii. p. 208q. ; 
Etheridge, Introduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 258, 410 sq.; Jost, Gesch. d. 
Juden, u.s. Sckten, iii. p. 830; Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, vi. p. 220; Turner, 
Jewish Rabbis, p. 52 sq., 76 sq., 117 8q., 168 sq.; Lindo, History of the Jews in 
Spain, p 68; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs (Taylor’s trans] ), p. 630; Levy, Die 
Exegese bei den franzos. Jsraeliten, p. 27 sq.; Bleek, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, p. 103 sq., 106 8q.; Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament, ii. p. 
384; Braunschweiger, Gesch. d. Juden in den roman. Stuaten, p. 898q.; J. 
Tauber, Standpunkt und Leistung des R. David Kimchi als Grammatiker, mit 
Beriicksichtigung seiner Vorganger und Nachfolger (Breslau, 1867); S. M. 
Schiller-Szinessy, The First Book of the Psalms..... with the Longer Com- 
mentary of R. David Kimchi (Cambridge and Leipsic, 1883). 

2 Edited with notes by FE. Levita, Venice, 1545; by M. Hekhim, Fiirth, 1793. 
A new cdition is being prepared by Prof. H W. Strack, at Berlin. The first 
section, with a Latin translation, was published by Ag. Guidaccrius, Paris 1540. 

8 Often published. Last edition with Latin Notes and Introduction, by 
Biesenthal and Lebrecht: Rabbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber. Berlin, 1847. 
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the manifold and extensive labors of his numerous predecessors. 
Hence his lexicon is to a great extent a translation of Ibn Gannich’s 
Book of Roots, and hence his repeated quotations from Ibn Korcish, 
Saadia, Amram, Sherirah, Menachem ibn Saruk, Chayyug, Ibn 
Gannich, Dunash ibn Labrat, Ibn Ezra, and cthers. But though he 
exhibits a singular want of order and system, so that the rules on 
the letters, the inflection, and the syntax are most strangely mixed 
together, “ yet his merits are great. He was the first who discovered. 
the distinction between the long and short vowels, whereby the under- 
standing of the changing of vowels has heen greatly facilitated. He 
moreover defended a simple, natural, and grammatical exegesis, free 
from all artificial views or forced speculations, as have been custom- 
ary with most of the Jewish writers of that time, who were enamoured 
to Hagadic, cabbalistical, and astrological interpretations.” Desides 
these authors, many other grammarians wrote between the tenth aud 
thirteenth century,-but their works, scarcely known beyond the titles, 
have either perished or lie unpublished in private or public libraries. 


Secr. II. — Decay of Grammatical Research among the Jews (a.v. 
1250-1300). 

Not long after Kimchi the philological studies of the Jewish 
scholars rather fell off than increased. ‘T'almudical researches ab- 
sorbed the atteution almost entirely, because they had an immediate 
and practical bearing on the duties of life. The knowledge of the 
cognate idioms, especially Arabic and Syriac was lost, and by adher- 
ence to the authority of the older grammarians independent gram- 
matical inquiry was paralyzed and checked. The few grammarians 
known to us from this period of transition are the following : 

Isaac ben Moses Duran,' or Profiat Duran, of Aragon, flourished 
between 1360-1412. He was also surnamed Ephodaeus, from his 
principal work, 4“bx mesa, a Hebrew grammar,’ divided into thirty- 

1 Comp. Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., i. 215; Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in 
Bibl. Bodl., col. 2112-2119, and Jewish Literature, pp. 127, 137 sq.; De Rossi, 
Dizionario storico, p. 260 sq. (German transl.); Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. s.v.; 
Pick, in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. s.v. Profiat: Graetz, Gesch d. Juden, 
Viil. p. 948q., 403 eq.; Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, p. 690 (Taylor’s transl.) ; 
Lindo, History of the Jews, p.195; Finn, Sephardim, p. 386; Kalisch, Hebrew 
Grammar, ij. p. 31; Geiger, JOdische Zcitschrift, 1866, p. 212; Etheridge, In- 
troduction to Hebrew Literature, p. 268; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden, u.s. Sekten, iii. 
p.- 1090; S. Gronemann, De Profiatii Durani (Ffodaei) vita ac studiis cum in 
alias literas tum in grammaticam collatis (Breslau, 1869). 


2 Published from different Mss. by Jon. Friedlander und Jak. Kohn with the 
titlh: Maase Efod, etc. Vienna, 1865. 
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two chapters, with an interesting and elaborate introduction. He 
was the first who demonstrated that the Miphal has a reflexive or 
reciprocal instead of the passive meaning. Ile greatly praised Abul- 
walid, and held him for the best grammarian, and often criticised 
and censured David Kimchi, and seems to have duly appreciated 
the decrease of scientific investigation. 

2. Afoses ben Shemtobd, called Ibn Chahib (1486), wrote a gram- 
mar }"~> Xp", and a valuable treatise on poetical forms, Bs": °="%.! 

8. The author of 1H "f°" Pp (about 1400), who gives an explana- 
tion of the grammatical parts of Rashi’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch availed himself chiefly of the preceding grammarians. 

4. Samuel Jarchi* of Lunel,® is the author of a small work, en- 
titled es=*<> 4"m>, wherein he states the seven conjugations of verbs 
now generally given in grammars. 

5. Joseph ben Judah Sarek or Sarko (1429) of Italy is the author 
of a Hebrew grammar "sp 3=.! 

6. Afenachem ben Moses Tamar wrote (1450) Bx" orcs. 

7. Judah called Messer Jeon Hebreo, of Mantua (1454), is the 
author of a learned work, =*pom 335. 

8. Abraham Bedarshi,® author of Chotam Tochnit.® 

9. Solomon Urbino,’ of Italy (about 1480) the author of Ohel 
Moéd.’ We must not omit 

10. Isaac Nathan,’ the author of the first Hebrew Concordance 
="m2 “x2, composed after the example of Arlotti (1290), first pub- 
lished at Venice 1523, then again at Basle 1581. 

11. Moses ben Isaac author of a Hebrew lexicon and grammar, 
entitled Scfer Hasséham "° 


1 Edited with additions of W. Heidenheim, Rédelheim, 1806. 

? He must not be confounded with Rashi, who is commonly called Jarchi. 

8 On this famous school, compare Etude sur I’école juive de Lunel au moyen 
Age par A. Rouet (Paris et Montpellier, 1878), and étude supplémentaire, etc. 
ibid. 

* The preface to this grammar is published by Steinschneider in his Hebriaische 
Bibliographie, pp. 115, 116. 1878. 

6 Comp. P. Kroner, De Abrahami Bedarschi vita et operibus. Berlin, 1868. 

6 New cdition by G. I. Polak, Amsterdam, 1865 (cf. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift, 
1866, p. 212). 

7 Comp. Pick, art. “ Urbino.” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia. 

8 New edition by Jonas Willheimer, Vienna, 1881. 

® Comp. Pick, in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. s.v. 

10 Edited from a Ms. in the Bodl. Library .... with additions and corrections 
by G. W. Collins, London, 1882, reviewed in Frankel-Graetz Monatsschrift, 
1883, pp. 232-239. 
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ARTICLE III. 


COMMONPLACE BOOKS: A LECTURE. 
BY PROF. JAMES DAVIE BUTLER, LL.D., OF MADISON, WIS. 


It was once my fortune to spend a morning in the study of 
John Quincy Adams while it still remained just as he left it. 
I read many a title on the backs of books arrayed in long 
lines, and climbed the ladder to search on highest shelves 
for I knew not what of rich and rare. The printed books 
were ten thousand, but they were of small interest to me com- 
pared with a single square black chest, which was filled with 
the note-books of the president, — his life-blood treasured up 
for a life beyond life. By virtue of being well introduced, I 
was vouchsafed an hour’s inspection of these manuscripts. 
The first I took up was written when the author was a boy 
of fifteen ; the next marked “ rubbish,” was an account of 
his journey, at the close of his administration, from Washing- 
ton to Boston. Many a volume was written throughout with 
observations, thoughts, and feelings during more than half a 
century. Mrs. Adams told me that when her husband took a 
journey he seemed to have no thought of books, or silver, or 
children ; but always said, “ Now Mary, if the house takes fire, 
look out for this chest! ’’ In that chest I saw the well-spring 
whence had flowed the speeches and published writings of the 
most active, versatile, and erudite of our chief magistrates, 
and could not doubt but that Adams had inured himself to 
read and think * pen in hand,” as a help to retain and fit for 
use whatever he acquired or excogitated. In this habit I de- 
tected, as I thought, the secret of that talent, so diversified 
and ready, which made men say of Adams, 

“Turn him to any cause of policy, 


The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.” 
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A similar habit of writing in connection with study seems 
to me useful to every scholar who would make the most of 
himself, and accordingly I shall now set furth before you 
some uses, as they lie in my mind, of kecping what, for 
want of a better term, I wiil call a commonplace book. 

But first permit me to state what I mean by keeping a 
commonplace book. Do I mean, as many do, copying the 
books we read, or extracts from them, or tlie indexes to them ? 
Do I mean, merely or chiefly, copying of any sort? No, 
nothing of the kind. Whatthen? My ideaof a commonplace 
book is a blank volume in which you first set down the name 
of the first subject concerning which you purpose to speak, 
read, or write, or in which you feel special interest. Suppose 
the first topic to be commonplace books themselves. Under 
this heading you will note the names of scholars who hare 
made that kind of book, or have advised to make it, the 
volume and page where you find such facts. You will add 
from time to time hints at reasons for (or against) the habit 
of commonplacing. Nor will you fail to record catchwords 
which recall new applications of. old sayings, and illustra- 
tions of the matter in hand. You will write out under the 
same heading, those epigrammatic ideas which resemble the 
honey-bee — short, sweet, and with a sting at the end, and you 
will cage in black and white those magic phrases which no 
man can improve, stamped in nature’s mint of ecstasy, “ What 
all have thought, but none so well expressed,” — the immor- 
tal part of books, — common-sense sharpened till it shines. 

“ Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.” 

After due practice, you will learn to store into half a page 
—as ina‘ box where sweets compacted lie,” or as in the 
purse of Peter Schlemihl — the materials on any theme which 
it costs you a month to master, fortuitous discovaries. in 
widely devious paths of life and literature, and, since all 
jewels are small, you will there cork up quintessences which, 
at your bidding, will expand almost of themselves into an 
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hour’s lecture, —or indeed into one two hours long, could 
you find hearers who would tolerate such prolixity. In a 
similar style to that I have described would I have you pro- 
ceed with topic after topic as, “ hiving wisdom with each 
studious year,” you shall admit one after another into your 
book of record as into its honey-cell. Concerning arrange- 
ment, my habit is to assign an equal number of pages to each 
letter of the alphabet, and that in alphabetical order; you 
can thus turn to each topic as easily as to the words in a dic- 
tionary. If the space allotted to any letter becomes full, 
though it will not so soon as you imagine, you will always 
see vacant space under other letters, — vacancies provoking 
you to fill them as irresistibly as vacant houses provoke boys 
to break their windows. Many scholars as they go on in life 
will make two other books, one devoted to their profession 
and the other to that specialty into which they sally on excur- 
sions from their home-field. But I am no stickler for forms. 
Iam so far from it, that Iam ready to say, altering Pope a 
little, 
“For forms of record-books let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

How best to keep such a book you will learn by keeping it. 
Refuse to begin till you ascertain that best mode, and you 
will procrastinate till he leaps into the river who will not 
touch water till he can swim, or till she eats tomatoes who 
will not taste them till she likes them. Will you forget 
your topics? Seldom, if you remember anything, for they 
ought to be —I1 have presupposed them to be —the things 
you feel most interest in, and oftenest think of, — places so 
common that they are as well known to you as Boston 
common is to Bostonians. When you are used to hang your 
hat on a particular peg you do not often forget where that 
peg is. How many men forget the location of the bank where 
they have laid up all their savings? Hide a man’s specta- 
cles in his Bible, how long will they remain unfound, if his 
habits are such as they ought to be? But one subject runs 
into another. All the better. Make mutual references — 
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clues of Ariadne—to guide you from one co-ordinate to 
another, as well as from genus to species and from species 
to genus. All truths are interdependent; linked to each 
other by golden chains. 
The term “ commonplaces”’ is at least as old as Cicero. 
The word ‘ places ”’ signifies the points on which arguments 
rest, or from which they are deduced. They are called 
“common” because they afford considerations bearing on 
both sides of a question, or on more than one question. To 
ladies I may say they are filling for the scholar’s scrap-bag, 
where nothing is in the way and nothing out of the way. 
It is sometimes objected that commonplacing will cost too 
much time. But you know time spares nothing which has 
mot cost time; and then I insist that you condense what you 
write, till a single entry will find ample room in a single line. 
"“K’hus your task will become like a clock’s — only one tick 
za2tiatime. Doubtless in naming topics, and in arranging 
ec llections or creations, a beginner will be perplexed; but 
we hat veritable study is not perplexing? and that the more, 
t Fre more it is worth our best energies ? 
But I proceed to state reasons for holding the keeping of 
@ <=ommonplace book an important element in liberal culture. 
1mm deed, I hope to show the habit I inculcate to be of use to 
ew ery man, somewhat as the post-office is. That institution, 
li Exe the spring-time leaving no corner of the land untouched, 
is @pen to all alike. It is not, however, of equal value to all 
Tm<€ n, but it blesses each just in proportion as he makes proof 
of its facilities. For one I should be disposed to draw up 
stu<ch a book simply because such has been the custom of so 
Ma ny an eminent scholar. Regarding the author of Hudi- 
bras, Johnson remarks: “ Butler had a commonplace book, 
in -which he reposited such similitudes, allusions, assemblages, 
oF inferences, as occasion prompted or inclination produced. 
those thoughts which were generated in his own mind and 
Might be applied to some future purpose.” Johnson him- 
self had provided a volume of hints before he wrote the first 
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temperance men, privately practise what they publicly decry. 
The secret history of celebrated speakers, as Sheridan, shows 
that they prepare what are called impromptus beforehand. 
Whenever a man uncorks champagne for the delectation of 
congregated friends who doea not know that some one has 
first bottled it up? Other considerations point the same way 
with the advice and practice of genuine scholars. Thus, 
whoever travels is bidden to write; is told that the poorest 
pencil is better than the best memory, and that half a word 
fixed on the spot is worth a cartload of recollections. But 
why record impressions when we move more than when we 
are at rest, especially as we travel no more than one month 
in the year? Why gather the gleaning and leave the harvest 
to rot ? 

Again, you believe in book-keeping. Every man keeps 
accounts. Why make no note of mental advahcement, as 
well as of material? Memory is not enough for lucre you 
love too well; is it, then, for the true riches of which you 
are prone to make light? Why keep no record of what you 
may expect from a doctrine, as well as from a debtor? Be 
yours a ledger for that merchandise that is better than 
rubies, and let it be posted every night. 

Let us next consider whether a note-hook, kept as I have 
proposed, is a detriment ora help to memory. How do we 
remember? Metaphysicians all say, in proportion as we 
attend. But while reading, selecting, arranging, and writing 
an idea, we must attend to it more than while reading or think- 
ingalone. Fourare more than one. Again, memory is aided — 
by order. But the recorder sets in order; and a writer so 
old that he has become new again tells us — and we knew 
it before — that ‘“‘we can carry twice more weight trussed 
up in bundles than when it lies flapping about our shoulders.” 
In memory, as well as any other box, a good packer will 
stow more than a poor one. Had not the signers of the 
declaration of our independence hung together, they would 
have been hanged separate, and one by one. So fares it with 
the facts we learn. So long as they hang together they are 
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it would have always seemed so, and you would have gone 
on in a blunder forever. 
“Thoughts disentangle passing o’er the pen.” 

Or, writing is to an idea what a carpenter’s vise is to a block 
of wood ; it holds it fast till you can fashion it into shape. 
Then whatever is written abides, like peaches in an air-tight 
can, in its first freshness; while whatever is unwritten fades, 
— ay, dwindles, like an onion when its coats are stripped off 
one after another; or like King George the fourth, whom 
Thackeray describes as all bow and grin, padding and under 
waistcoats, and then nothing. The unwritten is your shadow 
in the glass; the written is your photograph. The one is 
cobweb, the other cord of silk. Hence what you have for- 
gotten, yet remember that you wrote, is good evidence in 
court; so that a merchant may swear to his book-account. 

Nor can any one keep such a book as I have in view 
without heightening mental activity. The more you mark 
down, the more will you remark what would otherwise escape 
notice. Whenever and wherever you read, converse, observe, 
or reflect, you will be asking, “ What can I gather for my 
garner of notes?”’ Your studies lead you like the bee into 
many a field ; you will tax them all for one hive, and, like 
the bee when honey-laden, you will steer a bee-line to that 
hive. You cannot write the hundredth part of what passes 
before your mind’s eye. You are hence enforced to think 
through what you see, till you pluck out the heart of each 
mystery. Wheat in the straw is bulky; you must thresh 
before you put it in your sack. When you have seized an 
idea worth saving, you are in doubt to which of your multi- 
tudinous topics it belongs as the niche it was ordained to fill. 
That doubt is precious; for it drives you to think, that is, to 
threshing your mind. What seems that niche turns out a 
false position. At length you classify your idea under a 
head to which it has some relation. While so doing, or 
afterwards, you perceive that it is more relevant to another, 
or to half a dozen others, or perhaps to some topic that 
hitherto has had no name to live in your treasury. Such a 
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suggestive fact will sometimes serenade you as sweetly as 
any flute till the night shall be filled with music. On the 
other hand, a fact unclassified, like a bone out of joint, will 
leave you little ease till you put it in its place. 

When ignorance bursts upon you you say you never can 
learn anything, like Antaeus thrown down by Hercules; yet 
like that giant you spring up from the earth invigorated by 
its humbling touch. Surprised that you have been ignorant, 
you are too much mortified to continue so; your range of 
inquiry widens ; your mind wakens to newness of life, —ay, 
“ to moments worth living years for.” Thus your memoranda 
become a fault-book for self-correction. The reason men 
know so little is that they know not how little that little is. 
Hence says the epigram to the ignoramus: 

“ Thou may’st of double ignorance boast; 
Thou knowest not that thou nothing know’st.” 

A young friend who was about to read Hume’s England 
once asked me how to read. I said: ‘“ Glean some keepsake 
from every page for your note-book. If you come to the 
bottom of a page, yet have caught nothing, look on your 
reading as thus far dropping buckets into empty wells, or 
brooding on eggs of chalk.” Meeting him a month after- 
ward, I inquired whether he had followed my advice. He 
said he did till, turning to the end of the last volume, 
he espied there a better index than he could make, aud so 
had laid away his commonplace book on a high shelf. My 
answer to him was: ‘ No matter how much information the 
printed index gives, the inspiration which making one of 
your own would breathe into you it cannot give.”’? Another’s 
index carries you a long way; your own would strengthen 
you to run. Another’s is dainties; your own, exercise for 
giving appetite. Another’s index is the mouse which the 
old cat throws on the floor half dead for her kitten to play 
with; your own resembles that kitten catching the mouse 
herself. Besides, the printed index — what is it? It is the 
key to what struck some other man ashe read Hume. Yours, 
had you done as I advised, would have shown what struck 
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you — yourself, and not another, and therefore would be worth 
more to you than a better one from the hand of another. 

“ Why,’ I continued, ‘* would you rather travel through 
Italy than peruse the best book ever penned by tourist there ? 
Not because you would see more than that tourist has de- 
scribed, — still less Lecaus2 you could describe as well, — 
but because, while his book shows you his impressions, a tour 
would stamp you with impressions all your own. On the 
same principle, the poorest notes drawn up by myself are 
more improving to me than the best ones composed by any 
one else can be. Each woman’s own piece-bag, — how much 
more it is worth to her than any other woman’s can be! 
Why is it? Because it is best suited to furnish repairs for 
the garments of her own household. It matches them. For 
the self-same reason your mental piece-bag is beyond all 
others of value for your own mind. It matches it. Hf I 
may reason in Hibernian style, I will call your own notes 
(that are poor) the moon, and another’s (that are good) the 
sun. They surely cannot differ more than that. But, said 
the Irishman, the moon is worth more than the sun; for the 
moon gives us light in the dark when we need it, while the 
sun shines only by day when we have a plenty already.” 

‘‘ All others, says Pat, in the sun may delight; 
But for the fair moon my praise shall be steady. 
She shines in the nicht, when we need rays of light; 
He only by day, when we've too much already.” 

On reflection, I seem to have pointed out to my reader of 
Hume a path more sought for. alas, than the path to heaven, 
and as seldom found —the path to originality. My student 
of Hume would have been original so far as he made his own 
observations on what he read ; while relying on another’s, he 
was a borrower, saying, “Give me of your oil; for my lamp 
has gone out.” 

Why do we call Humboldt original? Others have seen 
whatever he saw, read whatever he read, and are not original. 
His peculiarity was that he caught more with the pen of what, 
passed before his eye, and then more than others marshalled 
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the chaos into a cosmos —one whole consolidated of parts 
mutually related—a system where jagged atoms fit like 
smooth mosaic —e pluribus unum. Through thus spending 
ten years in tracing relations to one year in travel, Humboldt 
wrote his superscription on whatever he learned. We call 
that the best gift which has in it the most of the giver. 
Hence the pricelessness of the tears with which Mary washed 
the feet of her Lord. What, then, is the best writing? 
Clearly that which has in it most of the writer. 
“ Brightest and best there loves and graces shine 
Where all the author lives in every line.” 

Such a one has no need to write his name on his productions. 
He marks them all over. There are few Humboldts, either 
in nature, training, or facilities for research; yet many may 
pursue Humboldt’s method; and so far as they thus classify 
and ‘illustrate what they acquire, they develop not the origi- 
nality of Humboldt, but whatever there is in them of origi- 
nality. The mistake of most lies in throwing away what is 
peculiar to them,— “ nature’s livery,’ — while they save 
what they have in common with others. Don’t you think so? 
They throw away the blush that nature’s own sweet and 
cunning hand lays on, and then covet the hypocritical rouge 
they buy in Paris; so that, like houses newly coated with 
white lead, they need to be labelled : “ Look out for paint ! ” 

Tom Corwin, having consented to give a commencement 
address at Yale College, wrote such a speech as another man 
would write, and undertook to deliver it according to elocu- 
tionary rules. He soon saw that he was making a failure, 
stopped, and said: “I can do nothing as an Eastern rheto- 
rician, let me speak as a Western wagoner.” He then burst 
out in his own vein, and showed himself a Samson, who 
brought down the house as though it were the temple of 
Dagon. You, too, shall be somebody, if you had as lief not 
be at all as not to be yourself. You will be yourself in pro- 
portion as you note and classify, according to your own laws 
pf association, whatever vou observe. In struggles to hold 
fast individuality you will trace the relations of what you 
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learn, and piece out by common sense what you cull by the 
five senses. Through such endeavors facts that once seemed 
isolated will shoot out roots and ramifications interweaving 
them in one web. Viewed thus in their relations, trifles 
come to resemble the widow’s mites, which shall jingle in 
the treasury of the Lord to the end of the world. But what 
is a fact before you consider its relations. You are puzzled 
what to do with it, as much as the postmaster is where to send 
a letter addressed, “‘ John Smith, Valley of the Mississippi.” 

On the other hand, when you scrutinize its relations, many 
a fact seems contrived on purpose to pay a treble debt like 
that old wall in Aphek which falling on Benhadad’s soldiers 
gave them all at once not only death, but burial, and grave- 
stones into the bargain. Every fact once articulated may do 
yeoman service as an illustration to simplify, dignify, or adorn 
ideas for which you have long and vainly sought such an 
auxiliary. Of all faculties none is more important than that 
of illustration ; reasons are pillars which sustain the roof 
and gallery, but similitudes are windows and chandeliers 
which afford light. 


“We also know an apt similitude 
Will on the curious fancy more intrude, 
And will stick faster in the heart and head 
Tban things from similes not borrowed.” 

Many an illustration is likewise an argument. Witness 
the stories of Abraham Lincoln picked up in log-cabins, but 
good enough for the cabinet at the White House. For want 
of illustrations many a speech otherwise good, is as monoto- 
nous as that picture of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea which was all one dead wall, or barn door, of Spanish 
brown. When the painter was asked, ‘“‘ Where are the 
Hebrews?” he said: ‘“* They have all passed over,’ and 
when the question was, “ Where are the hosts of Pharaoh ? ” 
“6 Why they,” his answer was, ‘* they are all drowned.” All 
the people who would have given human interest to the paint- 
ing had gone, either over, or under, — in Western parlance 
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Men wonder that some writers are rich in illustrations 
that illuminate their ideas, giving to what is one like the 
ocean its vast variety of waves. They might as well wonder 
that certain men’s drafts are honored at a bank. The secret 
is in both cases the same. He who would draw out must first 
make deposits. The munificence of the Boston Lawrences, 
who has not heard of it? How could they be thus generous ? 
Not without petty layings up more than you could number. 
I have been in their factories. There were bobbins by the. 
million from which threads were unwinding. Over each I 
observed a little cap cunningly catching every particle of 
cotton that flew off in the process, and tons, the foreman 
told me, are thus saved. Would you have much to lay out ? 
you must lay up much. If your illustrations are original 
with you, they must often be homely, because most men are 
mostly keepers at home. But exactly because they are 
homely, they all the more come home to what men feel. 
They fly over nobody’s head, but hit just in the heart. ‘ To 
accumulate such a mass of sentiments as we see in Hudibras, 
at the call of accidental desire or sudden necessity,” Johnson 
declares “ beyond the power of any mind, however active 
and comprehensive.” You should sooner expect spirits from 
the vasty deep to come at your call, than that many of the 
illustrations pertinent to any theme can be rallied to its stan- 
dard in one single day. Yet whoso will, can enlist such 
recruits one by one. 

Take, for instance, Tell shooting at the apple on the head 
of his boy. I have referred to this story as an illustration 
under some sixteen heads in my index rerum, while, but for 
my 80 seizing it by the forelock, that incident might fail to 
occur to me even once during my writing a lecture on each 
of those sixteen topics. Thus, the exploit of the Swiss archer 
suggested to me, in his boy, filial trustfulness ; as to Gessaler, 
it showed cruelty, tyranny, and the danger that irresponsi- 
ble power will be abused ; as to Tell himself, I marked not 
only skill, that all skill is of use, often of higher use than 
can be anticipated, but how men are roused to retaliate, 
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that fame is dear-bought, that emergencies drive to achieve- 
ments, and that what seems a curse may prove a blessing. 
T further set down this miracle of archery as shedding light 
on the way that sympathy, hatred, fear, admiration, and 
emulation are excited,— as exemplifying the dependence of 
great events on small causes,— as reminding historians of 
parallels among Danes and Greeks, as leading sceptics to 
question the evidence of its reality, and, since such is the law 
of local association constraining the pilgrim to Altorf, in 
‘whose ears still twangs the cord, ‘“ dread bounding, sound- 
ang,’ from the Switzer’s bow, to exclaim: 
“Who that walks where men of other days 

Have wrought with god-like arm their deeds of praise, 

Feels not the spirit of the place control, 

Exalt, and elevate his laboring soul?” 

Some of your gleanings will thus enrich you with a galaxy 

<> illustrations bright as the stars in our national flag_— or 
i Ske stars in the sky, giving light to other things which with- 
<> ut them could not be seen. Other trifles you pick up, com- 
Mmng as pat for your purpose as a square man for a square 
<Serner, or as Lincoln’s pegs for his holes, when he sent 
~ESutler to New Orleans, and Grant to Vicksburg, will correct 
4 =alse notions you have yourself imbibed, or those into which 
<> thers have fallen. They will thus prove snuffers to prune 
“a.20d brighten the candle of your mind. 

Since it cannot be foreseen which of your acquisitions shall 
‘Baus become most useful, you will become a snapper up of 
rifles, which most neglect as they do pins in their pathway, 

©r poor relations. You will then scorn no key, you know 
mot what locks it may open,— and no needle, you know not 
how much pointless thread it may utilize. 
“A spark from this or t’other caught 
May kindle, quick as thought, 
A glorious bonfire up in you.” 
Let me give youa specimen. I once read, in a Connecticut 
hewspaper, the following advertisement : 
_ &Twenty Dotiars Rewarp.— Stolen from me, the sub- 
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scriber, in the time of action, the sixteenth of August last, a 
Brown Mare, five years old, had a star in her forehead. Also 
a doe-skin seated saddle, blue housing trimmed with white, 
and a curbed bridle. It is earnestly requested of all com- 
mittees of safety, and others in authority, to exert themselves 
to recover said thief and mare, so that he may be brought to 
justice and the mare brought to me; and the person whoever 
he be, shall receive the above reward for both, and for the 
mare alone, one half that sum. How scandalous, how dis- 
graceful and ignominious must it appear to all friendly and 
generous souls, to have such sly, artful, designing villains 
enter into the field of action in order to pillage, pilfer, and 
plunder from their brethren when engaged in battle! 
Bennington, 11th Sept. 1777. Joun Stark, B.D.G.” 

This morsel, picked from the wormholes of long-vanished 
days, seemed worthy of a note considered simply as a charac- 
teristic utterance of the hero who broke Burgoyne’s left 
wing. The promise of ten dollars for a general’s horse was 
also significant. The smallness of the reward showed how 
early horses were cheap in Vermont, and how scarce money 
had become, since Stark was so far from offering, like King 
Richard, a kingdom for a horse. Who also could be blind to 
Stark’s patriotism, oozing out even in a call to stop a thief, and 
flaying as with scalping-knife the tories of his time. Buta 
year afterward, being invited to address the Vermont Legis- 
lature when .they received from Congress the cannon taken at 
Bennington, I looked up the reference in my savings bank of 
old odd ends, quoted the advertisement in my speech, and found 
it a spice-island, a veritable oasis in the desert of details over 
which I was obliged to lead my legislative caravan. Through 
shaking my hearers with a laugh, it won a hearing for my 
history. At the end of a string of tame statistics it resounded 
as, before the railroad era, we used to hear the snapper at 
the end of a stage-driver’s whiplash when he entered the 
village with good news. 

Nor was this all. The same old scrap enabled me to cor- 
rect a blunder into which Headley, Everett, Irving, Spencer, 
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and, I believe, every other historian, had fallen. Thus 
Headley says, “Stark’s horse sunk under him.” Everett 
writes, ** The general’s horse was killed in the action.” Irv- 
ing’s words are, *“* The veteran had a horse shot under him.” 
They were all led to a false inference concerning this sinking, 
killing, and shooting, by Stark’s writing in the postscript of 
a letter these words: ‘*I lost my horse in the action.’”” How 
he lost him we have seen by his advertisement. 

Nor is this half; for, on my writing to Mr. Everett, he 
acknowledged the justice of this correction, and paid the 
reward offered for the horse, in the shape of books for the 
library of my parish. Seldom are debts for “ dead horses” 
collected so successfully, especially when they have been a 
century outlawed. Had all the authors whose mistake I 
had rectified been as liberal as Everett, I should have made 
my fortune. Dr. Sparks subsequently made my finding the 
text for a discourse on the sources of historical error. Mr. 
Everett also used it at a war-meeting in New York. Thus 
a mouse brought forth a mountain, and Jonah swallowed a 
whale. Who shall say that this antediluvian newspaper, 
from the dust of old oblivion raked, has not new uses yet to 
be revealed? Why, Iam using it now, this minute. Often 
used, it is not yet used up, or a squeezed orange. All editors 
and merchants will confess that these results demonstrate 
that it is a good thing to advertise — that, in fact, there are 
millions in it— that advertising pays. 

My discovery in the paper from the Nutmeg State may 
also serve as a proof that we sometimes espy what we need 
in places where no one would anticipate that it could come 
to light. An Englishman, fighting a duel with a Frenchman 
in a dark room, first received the fire of his antagonist, and 
then, — as he escaped unwounded, — not wishing to hit his 
adversary, shot his own pistol up the chimney. Notwith- 
standing, he brought down the Frenchman, who had no 
sooner discharged his piece than he softly slipped up from 
the fireplace as into a niche of safety. The man of notes 
repeats the experience of that Briton, and brings down many 
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a Frenchman from hiding-places where no one would look 
for a prize. Far as was that Englishman from expecting to 
do execution when he snapped his revolver up a flue, so far 
was I, on taking up the Connecticut Courant, from hope of 
exhuming such an historical gem as I now seem to have 
there detected. No matter how hackneyed a subject has 
become, it still abounds in good things not well applied, so 
that if you apply them fitly men will call you original. What 
says Irving? His words are: “ Most of the traits that give 
individuality to Columbus in my biography of him were 
gathered from slightly-mentioned facts in his journal, let- 
ters, etc., which had remained almost unnoticed by former 
writers.” Brightest blazes are lit up by unexpected sparks. 

Proofs similar crowd upon me,—that we should spurn no 
part of knowledge, but gather all fragments. since the least 
may prove in union with the greatest; and the moment it 
is so proved, what before was the charcoal of an old news- 
paper transforms to a diamond, bright as a boy wishes he 
could give his first love, or as she wishes might be given her, 
— with many faces, each radiating its own lustre. Some 
smile at this figure as sentimental. For such stoics let me 
derive one from our barn-yard fowls. There is no nutri- 
ment in gravel, and so it at first seems silly fora hen to 
swallow it. But it seems so:no longer when once we learn 
that every grain of it adds grit to her gizzard. 

Moreover, whoever will enter minutiae in such a record as 
I urge will save what turns out diamond-dust, and what he 
otherwise would have thrown away before its value was sus- 
pected ; as the first papyrus rolls exhumed in Herculaneum 
were destroyed, being mistaken for charred sticks; and as, 
in darker ages, many an algebra was burned before it was 
dreamed that the sign plus might not be popish, and many a 
geometry was burned before it was ascertained that a circle 
might be something else than a conjurer’s ring. 

“The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that he may chance to use.” 


It is true, the legion of the lazy will make light of you as 
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zealously affected in trifles. But they know not “ how poor 
an instrument can do a noble deed’’; and resemble the 
lookers-on in a Shaker meeting, who said to one of the 
dancers, “ Friend, you have forgotten the text that ‘ bodily 
exercise profiteth little.” His answer was, “ Why, strangers, 
that ‘ little’ is what I am after,” and pushed on in his salta- 
tory gyrations. Be yours his spirit, and you will catch up 
knowledge as tirelessly as your clock picks up every crumb 
of time. Many fail when a trifle more persistence would fix 
in them a habit which would perpetuate itself. A certain 
man gave as his excuse for not reading the Bible, that its 
words were too hard, and mentioned as an instance the word 
‘¢ so-met-i-mes,”’ in the text, ““ Ye who so-met-i-mes were afar 
off.” If he had looked but a little longer his mountain of 
difficulty would have dwindled to a mole-hill; for in the 
quadrisyllabic stranger “ so-met-i-mes”’ he would have recog- 
nized his old familiar friend ‘ sometimes.” 

What more valueless than autumnal leaves? Yet half a 
doz2n of them from a maple in Massachusetts were carried 
abroad in her herbal by the wife of our minister in London. 
As her husband’s salary would only pay his rent, and he had 
no post-traderships to sell, she felt it a duty to economize. 
Accordingly, having, like Miss Flora McFlimsey, nothing to 
wear at a court ball, she put some of those leaves in her hair. 
Gorgeous veyond hues known to European forests, they 
eclipsed jewels; and the result is, that similar gems from the 
sugar-tree have been exported every year since. A wreath 
of them sent by New York ladies to the crown princess of 
Prussia was accepted with thanks. As the lady’s herbal to 
the leaves of the maple, such is the book I propose to your 
native thoughts — often trodden under foot, yet worthy to 
stand before kings. 

“Since that a pearl may in a toad’s head dwell, 
And may be found, too, in an oyster shell, 


What our contempts do ofttimes hurl from us 
We wish it ours again.” 


Not only is knowledge power; but the more we ken, the 
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more wecan. A king is etymologically, according to Carlyle, 
he who kens most —the kenning man by way of eminence. 
There is a proverb, “‘ Keep a thing seven years, and you will 
find a use for it.” Long before that time you will utilize 
most acquisitions. Some of them, however, like the century- 
plant, will not bring fruit to perfection till the close of a still 
longer cycle. For ages the kite was only a boy’s plaything. 
How long before it drew down lightning! how much longer 
before it drew a bridge over Niagara! When Franklin 
admired the first balloon that rose to the clouds, he was 
asked by some nil admirari utilitarian, “ What’s the use of 
this puff-ball ?”’ His answer was, ‘“‘ What’s the use of your 
new-born baby? It may become a man!” Already has the 
fate of battles hung in the scale of aeronautics, but it has not 
yet unfolded its century flower. In general, the longer fuel 
seasons before you need to burn it, the easier it kindles. 

My subject grows upon me so that I can only allude to 
other utilities. Nothing is better adapted than the practice 
I advocate to keep an object for which to read, talk, observe, 
and think before your mind not merely on the eve of debate, 
but always and on many a theme, when you sit in the house 
and when you walk by the way. Why do we praise the bee 
more than the fly, when both are equally busy? The bee 
has an object, the fly none. The importance of a mark to 
aim at he only can appreciate who feels that 

‘Unless to some particular end designed, 
Reading is but a specious trifling of the mind; 
And then, like ill-digested food, 
To humors turns, and not to blood.” 
But the more you read with the heart, the more will you learn 
by heart. 


‘‘The sweat of industry would dry and die, 
But for the end it works to.” 


Through keeping a book of topics, you will be led to read 
also by topics, and not by volumes. He only who has formed 
this habit, and is always studying some subject, is master of 
books, instead of being mastered by them. Others are vaga- 
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bonds; he is a traveller. He can mentalize what others 
only memorize. Such a one’s library (like that of Daniel 
Webster as I saw it in Marshfield while still left as in his 
lifetime) will be largely composed of indexes, encyclopedias, 
and “all the dictionaries and contradictionaries that ever 
were heard of’? —books not so much to be read as to be 
referred to whenever curiosity is keen— books straightway 
supplying present demand, and guiding to the standards in 
each specialty. Consulting should be like going to a store 
and selecting from an assortment what you need; reading is 
prone to be attending an auction, where you buy what you 
do not want, and pay for it what you do. 

Again, your list of topics —eacli a cord to string pearls 
on — will enlarge as naturally as a circle widens in water. 
Whenever you kindle a dry stick, many a green one will 
catch ; and each new topic will rouse you to till those old 
fields which yield new corn, and will add to yourcye precious 
seeing, — ay, telescopes and microscopes, till you discover 
Americas that lay hid from Columbus. Notes lead to queries 
which are the keys of knowledge, often to those which, 
though you cannot answer them for years, make you watch- 
ful for every clew to such labyrinths, and train you to habits 
of investigation. 

In view of such considerations as I have now presented, 
most people say: ‘Oh that we had thought of these things 
sooner — when our school-days began, or at least when they 
ended ; but now, alas, it is too late! For us the harvest is 
past.” Let me remind these faint hearts that in a certain 
New England graveyard you may read this epitaph: ‘“ Here 
lies one who existed seventy years, but lived only seven.” 
Possibly that old man was first married at three score years 
and ten; or, as old bachelors think, he then became a 
widower. It seems more likely that at seventy years he 
began to keep a commonplace book, and found the practice 
a new birth, —a higher birth,— so that he reckoned former 
years, in which he hardly knew he was born, as existence, but 


not life. 
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Moreover, what more likely to lead to the hest reading, 
--and to dropping many a novel like a hot coal, than a habit 
which holds before you perpetual contrasts between that in- 
vestment of time that is remunerative and that which brings 
no return; between the harvest from sowing wheat and that 
from sowing wild oats; between what inspires with virtue 
and what infects with virus ? 

Nothing renders intellect dyspeptic sooner than gluttonous 
reading. What better check on such a surfeit than a style 
of training which bids you refuse a second meal till you have 
digested the first? The mind of a voracious reader — what 
is it like? It has been compared to a purse so full that it 
will not shut, but lets everything drop out. I will rather 
compare it to a hound unable to track a deer through a 
flower-garden, losing the scent through multiplicity of odors. 
It may find a still more apt emblem in that Thracian reveller 
who, when he could drink no more, poured wine on his 
clothes till he drenched himself from head to foot; yet the 
wine was all outside. So is the voracious reader’s reading, as 
the Koran is outside of many a Moslem who wears every word 
of it written on his sairt. Or, once again, the gluttonous 
reader resembles the patients of a doctor who fed such as 
had lost their appetite by soaking their feet in pails of soup. 
Still, the food is all outside. So is yours from omnivorous 
reading. You deprecate such a destiny. You will escape it, 
and make digestion as good as appetite, in proportion as you 
subordinate what you read to your own laws of thought. 
How can you do this better than by such writing as I urge ? 
Thus will you hold fast your individuality, as that John Bull 
did who, travelling in Indiana, when he expressed fears of 
fever and ague, was told by his landlady that he was out of 
danger ; for he carried so many English airs with him, such 
a British atmosphere, that he would remain proof against 
chills, even where all Hoosiers were shaking. 

To but one more of the advantages resulting from devotion 
to commonplacing will I now advert; and that is the aid thus 
ministered whenever you have need to recall what you have 
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learned; summoning into the living present whatever on 
any point you have ascertained in the dead past. ‘ Without 
such a remembrancer,’ says Johnson, “recollection will 
come too late for use.” ‘* Knowledge,” says Carlyle, “ which 
wants an index wants everything.” Itis aclock-face without 
hands. For lack of it you have consumed days in a wild- 
goose chase for a passage, dodging like a flea, to which it 
would have given you a clew in a moment; for 
“ When index-keeping turns a student pale, 
It holds the eel of science by the tail.” 
As ‘the table wherein all your thoughts are visibly charac- 
tered and engraved to lesson you,” it will unroll, as on a 
zmap, all provinces of knowledge you have ever explored. 

“You will have salt-pits that you can extract salt out of, and 
#sprinkle where you will, and that to better purpose than 
@h rowing salt on the tails of pigeons. Your birds shall be 
Zz the hand, not in the bush. Thus you will seldom lack 

<&@. my ingredient needful to concoct a bow! of punch, 
“Where strong, insipid, sharp, and sweet, 

Each other duly tempering, meet — 

A little sugar to make it sweet, 

A little lemon to make it sour, 

A little water to make it weak, 

And a little whiskey to give it power.” 
Or course, I mean teetotaller’s punch—the good, cham- 
P@ eney, “old particular” brandy punch of feeling, thought, 
= mowledge. 

_ Qbnce having occasion to publish proofs how valuable an- 
Cique medals are for illustrating language, customs, dress, 
nd all history, I accomplished my object in one day, thanks 

My save-all, better than I otherwise could have done in a: 
Month. How is this? Why, while reading Gibbon some: 
Years before, I had entered by chapter and note in my book 
of memory a nugget from every placer I mined, that is,. 
every instance in which his Decline and Fall is, from first to- 
last, elucidated by coin or medal. In other cases more than 

I can number have I found that “a commonplace book con- 
tains many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw 
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gram ; things old like wine, which the longer it is kept the 
better it grows; and all condensed like light in a flash, 
‘‘ with a wave-like upgathering to burst at the end.” 

He who thus holds knowledge in hand resembles that puny 
constable in Boston, who arrested a champion pugilist, and, 
when the giant threatened to flog him, cowed that Hercules 
by saying,“ Whip me! then you will whip the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts.”” No thews and sinews could stand before 
you, did past studies back you up. But they do not. You | 
have, for instance, to prepare for a debate. You are assured 
that you have known something bearing on the matter in 
hand; but your knowledge like sleep eludes your grasp, and 
dodges you the more the more you seek it and the more 
you need it, till you feel like the man who, comes home 
drunk, and when, groping at his door in the dark, he finds 
no opening for his night-key, swears some scoundrel has 
stolen the key-hole. No idea can you feel sticking up, like 
a rabbit’s ears or jug-handle, for you to seize. Nothing at 
your fingers’ ends, 


“Like the lock in the Koran to Mussulmans given 
For the angel to hold by that lugs them to heaven.” 


The reason is, that the handles of thought, like the hair of 
time in the primer, are all forelocks — not one hindlock. In 
the hour of need where are your facts and arguments? 
Water spilt upon the ground. 
“The keen demand, the clear reply, 

The fine poetic image, 

The grasp of concentrated intellect 

Wielding the omnipotence of truth,” — 
Where are they? Gone, glimmering in the dream of things 
that were. Gone, as those who move West fade from 
Eastern memories. Gone, like that glorious nibble in the 
trout-hole when you failed to pull your hook in the nick of 
time. You set your mill running, but there is no grist in 
the hopper. How can you, then, turn out flour? You will 
as soon cooper up a new barrel out of an old bung-hole, or 
hatch chickens from eggs of chalk. 
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“You beat your pate, in hopes that wit will come; 
Knock as you will, there’s nobody at homo.” 
He who never saves will never have. 

When the debate is over your ideas come flocking around 
you, and are about as welcome as the doctors who come 
to the funeral of your friend only to tell you that they have 
just discovered how he might have been cured, so that he 
had no business todie. Is there anything morc heart-breaking 
than to be tantalized by knowledge always ready, like friends, 
—and umbrellas, — except when wanted ? 

Abound, then, in notes of preparation. Being forewarned, 
be forearmed. ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways, and be wise ; which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest.”? Go thou and do likewise. Stow so as to unlade, 

“ As warlike arms in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order and disposed with grace, — 
Not thus alone the curious eye to please, 
But to be found, when need requires, with ease.’’ 


“Hast thou a thought on thy brain? 
Catch it while thou canst, 
Or other thoughts shall settle there, 
And this shall soon take wing.” 

Tdeas are customers; you must wait on them as soon as 
they come, or they will be gone to your rival who will. How- 
ever we may have differed concerning the fugitive slave bill, 
let us be unanimous for a fugitive thought bill. Hurrah for a 
bill to detect, apprehend, and hold in custody runaway thoughts! 
Seize the fugitives! Chain them in a coffle. Fast bind, fast find. 

“Since losers are sneakers, 
Let finders be keepers.” 
The fault with many a man is not that he knows so little ; it 
is rather that so much of his knowledge lies beyond his reach ; 
that he is like that cousin of mine whose nose was so long 
that he could never hear himself sneeze, much less blow it. 

What is a great scholar? De Quincy answers, “ Not one 
who depends on an infinite memory, but also on an infinite 
power of combination, bringing together from the four winds, 
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like the angel of the resurrection, what else were dust from 
dead men’s bones, into the unity of breathing life.’ He isa 
tree which includes in its last growth that of all former years : 
“A power of arranging, combining, discerning, 
Digesting the masses he learns into learning.” 

To recapitulate, or gather into a sheaf my gleanings: 
Such commonplacing as I advise helps retain knowledge; it 
is mother of accuracy and order; it fertilizes fancy; it cor- 
rects error; it quickens curiosity, widens its scope, and gives 
kingly command over one’s havings. 

“Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance man there beholds, 
And all that was at once appears.” 


“Of all the best of men’s best knowledges, 
The contents, indexes, and title-pages 
Through all past, present, and succeeding ages.” 
What is such a volume less than a cornucopia — Amalthea’s 
horn of plenty, that flowed with nectar, ambrosia, and what- 
soever she would. Such a feast — we do it wrong to name 
it “ commonplace.”” Where, then, shall we find a name that 
will do justice to its nature? I find none except the longest 
word in the world—the word coined by Aristophanes to 
denote the most delectable of delicacies, and which is the 
most polysyllabic that human lips have uttered, because it 
blends in its single self a smack of every dainty known to the 
Greeks. That one unique word of seventy-nine syllables is: 
AoradorepayoreAayoyadeo- 
xpavioNeavodpy.vrorpysparo- 
orduoTrapaope\troxaraxexupevo- 
xixAerixoccvpoparromepwt epa- 
AexrpvovorrrexepadAroxryxAoTwe 
AewrAaywoorwparoBadperpayay- 
OTTEPV YW. 
Such is my name for a commonplace book — a name none too 
long or too good for its nature, but for which our poor vernac- 
ular affords no better equivalent than the monosyllable “ hash.”’ 
I once lived in Cincinnati where four streets met, and was 
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sometimes waked at night by a bell. When I looked oat, 
the gas-burner on the corner would show me the bell-ringer 
on horsevack, and beside him another mounted man, who 
when the ringing stopped would cry out: “Oh yes! Oh yes! 
Child lost! child lost! boy, five years old,— straw hat,— 
light hair.— checked apron,— blue eves — Mother lives at 
Race Street. No. 240.” But, in spite of all this benevolent 
machinery, the parents of such a stripling wanderer must 
often have watched and waited the livelong night before the | 
criers could ascertain who had picked up and cared for their 
darling. Such is our relation to our truant thoughts. We 
seek them, and they seek us; but neither of us knows where 
to find the other. 

They order this matter of missing bors otherwise in Boston. 
In that Puritan metropolis there has long been a depot for 
lost children. Thither whoever meets a rover too young to 
tell where his home is straightway leads the little prodigal. 
There the juvenile estrays are warmed, fed, and amused ; 
and to that asylum every mother, if her wee ones let out to 
play by the door are lured off by the marvels of the city or 
snared by its intricacies, so that they answer not her call, 
turns her hasty steps, confident that her urchins cannot be 
long in reaching its hospitable doors, and not so much dis- 
tressed as exhilarated by the romance of her rogue’s getting 
lost. In this lost-child depot of the Yankees behold my 
ideal of a veritable commonplace book. It is a place to lay 
up all you find, and to find whatever you have lost; a depot 
to which you may lead every wanderer from other men’s 
brains you know not what to do with, nor yet his relations, 
satisfied that he and his relations will there see eye to eve; 
a depot in which you may be sure the children of your own 
soul — however while you are busy here and there they have 
vanished out of your sight—are safe and ready for you to 
rejoice over whensoever you will. 

As men differ in ability to make full proof of every other 
means of culture, so must they in the tact to make the most 
of commonplacing. No doubt some will expect from the 
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expedient I have proposed miracles which no expedients can. 
work. Some can make blank-books doubly blank. Whena 
countryman was seen watching the geese on our university 
green at Madison, as they cackled, and was asked what he 
was doing, his answer was, that he supposed university geese 
must gabble in Greek, and so he was listening to hear what 
they would say. Yet I do not suppose @ commonplace book 
can turn a goose into a Grecian: for spectacles are valueless 
to him who has no eyes. But to every one who will do what 
he can in this line, his note-book, as years roll on, will become 
a richer treasure than Vanderbilt’s scrap-book of government 
bonds, or than that Roman table I gazed on in the Borghese 
palace, which is inlaid with a specimen of every known gem. 
Whoso has a will shall get a sort of skill. His whole life 
shall gravitate toward it like water toward the ocean. Mark 
the water. In cisterns a prisoner, in rivers a passenger ; 
dam it up here, and it is doubly impetuous there; plunge it 
in the bowels of the earth, it still gropes its way in the dark. 
It never rests till it reaches its goal. Nay, it rests not then. 
It evaporates, rises, returns whence it came as a fertilizing 
shower. That which the fountain sends forth returns again 
to the fountain. So whatever your mind as a fountain pours 
into your written reservoir, — the art preservative of all arts, 
— shall thence return to bless you-altogether. Such a 
volume, when one has dealt with it half a lifetime, gathering 
daily manna, will be more to its possessor than any library 
of printed books; it is more than half of himself; yea, such 
a Mecca of the mind can be described only by Milton ; 
“Made porous to receive 

And drink the liquid light, firm to retain 

Her gathered beams, great palace now of light; 

Hither as to a fountain countless stars 

Repairing in their golden urns draw light.” 
Such a commonplace book — least of all books commonplace 
— may you live long enough to elaborate, and then may you 


live a good while after that! 
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ARTICLE IV. 


INSPIRATION ;— WITH REMARKS ON THE THEORY PRE- 
SENTED IN LADD’S DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


BY REV. GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D., PROFESSOR IK CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


I. THE inspiration of the Bible must always he a theme of the 
highest interest. It implies, in any view which may be taken 
of it, communion between God and man. Those who hold 
to the doctrine must accept the personality of God and admit 
that he communicates instruction to certain of his rational 
creatures for ethical purposes. The mere consent, therefore, 
to discuss the topic raises us above Pantheism and Deism into 
the realm of moral government, administered through pre- 
cepts, persuasions, and awards. We have also in inspiration 
the most conclusive evidence of the reality of the Christian 
system. It is true, the evidences of Christianity must be 
shown to be in a high degree convincing before an argument 
for inspiration can be of force; but if the fact of inspiration 
can be once established, this becomes one of the supernat- 
ural evidences of our religion, and takes its place by the side 
of miracles and prophecy as overwhelming proof that God is 
with his people. Those who hold to a real inspiration must 
hold, at the lowest, that the Bible contains the word of God 
— many words of God; Protestants have generally held 
that the Bible ts the word of God. The only doctrine of 
inspiration which has been satisfactory to the Christian 
church has been one which justifies the claim that the Holy 
Scriptures are infallible in their moral and religious teach- 
ings, and are so based on the authority of God that they 
must be accepted as binding the conscience and dictating 
our duties. 

There are two views of inspiration, fundamentally diverse, 
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which may be called generic. These views may, however, 
be held with such modifications, or with such accompanying 
adjuncts, that they shall seem at certain points to resemble 
each other, if not to be identical. One view teaches, that 
God so controlled the minds of the writers of the Bible that 
they wrote down such things, and only such things, as he 
proposed to give to mankind as an authoritative guide for a 
religious life. This view makes the Bible the book of God. 
It might be maintained in accord with it that God dictated 
to the writers every word which they were to transmit, thus 
making them simply his amanuenses; or it might be main- 
tained that he exercised such a superintendency over their 
work as to secure in their manuscripts the thoughts and 
narrations which he desired to use in instructing men, and 
to exclude from their manuscripts all material which he did 
not choose so to use. A superintendency like this would 
probably imply at times the dictating of words to the Scrip- 
ture authors, and at times it might imply merely a prompting 
to write out thoughts already in their minds. 

The other view connects inspiration not with the writings, 
but with the thoughts of the person inspired. It teaches that 
God so affects the mind that it apprehends the truths which 
he would disclose. Generally these truths are of too exalted 
a character to be known without special divineaid. Generally 
the mental action put forth because of inspiration is intuition ; 
God enables one to see the truth. He does not in any case 
give to the mind thoughts ready-made, he does not correct its 
understanding of the ordinary facts of history or science, but 
by the power of his Spirit raises the soul to fuller and larger 
views of truth, to deeper and more impressive experiences in 
the religious life. Under such inspiration the mind works 
out its apprehensions with a more intense energy and brings 
within the range of its consciousness truths that would 
ordinarily evade its grasp. The knowledge produced by such 
inspiration does not differ from ordinary knowledge ; it rests 
on subjective experiences, is a conviction of the mind, and is 
not to be accepted by the world as authoritative because of 
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the source from which it comes. Knowledge thus acquired 
may be mixed with error, may approach more or less to the 
truth as apprehended by the divine mind. Inspiration of 
this character is always an effect produced upon one person 
by another,— upon man by God. Sometimes the man may 
not be in a state to respond properly to the divine influence, 
sometimes he may not be sufficiently moved to apprehend 
adequately the truths before him. The products of such an 
inspiration we are not therefore to receive as of course setting 
forth the truth of God, but are to receive as containing some- 
thing that comes from God, and are to allow them an authority 
according to their value. One who has an adequate power 
of discernment can select from the various products of inspi- 
ration in the Bible much that has the mark of being truly 
from the divine mind, and which may therefore be called the 
‘word of God.” 

The theory of inspiration presented by Professor George 
T. Ladd, D.D., of Yale College, is very fully wrought out, and 
may be taken as fairly representing the second kind of inspira- 
tion above noticed. We will present his view somewhat in 
detail, in order to compare it with inspiration of the kind first 
noticed. 

Professor Ladd rejects decisively, as absurd if not impossi- 
ble, the kind of inspiration first described. He says: “With 
the inspiration of the Bible, in the meaning of this term, 
which obtained almost without dispute in Protestant theol- 
ogy from the close of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth centuries, we might properly give ourselves no 
further concern. Neither the claims and phenomena of the 
Bible, nor the rational and biblical idea of revelation, are 
consistent with such a meaning.”? He holds that the “ old 
orthodoxy ” divorced revelation from inspiration, and in this 
way really destroyed both. ‘Inspiration is thus separated 
from its living and organic connection with revelation, and 


1 The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, by George T. Ladd, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883, 
3 Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 452. 
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is conceived of as something attached to a writing, rather 
than wrought out in a personality. It loses, then, its charac- 
teristic of personal communion between two spirits..... 
Thus does a wrong conception of inspiration, with the sun- 
dering of all the vital ties which unite revelation and inspira- 
tion, lead on to the complete destruction of both alike.””! He 
maintains that such a view of inspiration is mischievous. 
“It is of no little importance that men should know what it 
is fair and safe not to expect from the Bible. The danger 
of sending men to the Bible with a false theory of its nature 
and origin is theoretically very great..... If the inquiring 
mind is directed to the examination cf the Bible under the 
incubus of a dogma whose very essence consists in @ perni- 
cious application of the dictum, Falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus, how can any just complaint be made when such a 
mind proceeds with the consistent application of this dictum ? 
We cannot save the Bible as a whole to the satisfaction of 
human reason, when we have once committed its case to the 
infallibility of its separate parts.’’? 

In order to understand the view of inspiration presented 
in the work before us, it is necessary to observe the author’s 
view of those faculties of the mind that apprehend moral 
and religious truth. He considers the conscience the faculty 
through which God has access to man. He calls the faculty 
also the moral reason, and considers it a power of perception 
or intuition, or, by whatever mental activity, a power of 
apprehension. This faculty in its natural state he considers 
incompetent to religious kuowledge, or even to a sense of 
the ill-desert of sin. In like manner, the law of morals is 
not recognized by this faculty, except through a divine move- 
ment upon the soul. “The inner law, as existing within 
man, is only the effect; the cause and significance of this 
law are to be understood only in the light of a divine self- 
communication. What modern ethics might call the threat- 
enings of a guilty conscience is the wrath of God revealed 
within; for what modern ethics calls an operation of the 

1 Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. ii. p. 454. 2 Tbid., Vol. ii. p. 685. 
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human intellect is really the word of God made known to 
the soul.””! When this faculty has been developed and 
informed by, conformed inwardly to, the divine teaching, it 
is competent to judge of religious truth, and can recognize 
the divine communications made known apart from itself, as 
in the Bible or the writings of good men. Without the 
divine teaching, the self-communications of God, the ,con- 
science is incapable of forming an opinion upon revelation, 
but in its self-sufficiency is the special foe of revelation.? 
The conscience or moral reason is not, in fact, constituted to 
act independently of the special operation of God. Its ap- 
prehensions, resulting from its natural energy wakened by 
external events, would be erroneous and in opposition to the 
truths of revelation. This power can no more act with proper 
effect without the illuminations of the Holy Spirit than the 
eye can see without light. ‘* Moral reason has need not only 
of development, but also of redemption. As it cannot have 
a purely natural development,— cannot, that is to say, de- 
velop itself,—so it cannot redeem itself. For both its 
development and its redemption the divine self-communica 
tions are necessary.” ® This power, when properly developed 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and made apprehensive of the 
truth through the word of God, becomes the Christian con- 
sciousness, and is thus able to test the word of God —at 
least, to discern it when mingled with the words of men. 
The author speaks of this faculty, also, when blessed with 
divine communion and instructed by the divine word, as the 
ethico-religious consciousness. Under this name the faculty 
is made to discharge a most important office — becomes, 
with the various aids afforded it, the judge of the scriptural 
writings, the discerner of inspiration, of revelation, of the 
word of God wherever found. 

We must also notice his view of revelation, and of the 
office of revelation. If this isa true view of the faculty of 
religious knowledge, it follows, of course, that all religious 
truth must be known by revelation, and that not such a reve- 

1 Tbid., Vol. i. 481. 2 Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 378. * Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 582. 
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lation as is sometimes said to be the basis of all knowledge, 

— whatever is seen being seen in the light which God gives 
us,— but an immediate and special revelation afforded for 

the purpose of disclosing a particular truth. If one sees, for 

instance, that disregard of God is war on himself, he sees it 
through a special divine communication. Moreover, when 

such a revelation is made, the mind is not competent to 
apprehend it by any energy which it possesses by nature. 
Indeed, there is no real revelation while the mind remains 

An its natural state. God must waken the mind to new 
zictivity whenever he makes disclosures of truth, i.e. of 
Riimself. This enabling the mind to receive a revelation is 

& nspiration. Inspiration and revelation are correlative terms; 
Practically they imply each other ; neither could exist without 
@ he other. A few citations will exhibit the author’s view of 
@his subject. “In all legitimate uses of the term revelation 
~were find that inspiration is involved as the subjective condition 
«> f revelation. Revelation, of whatever kind, is realized only 
@ Borough that condition of the subject of revelation which we 
Me Ely ascribe to the activity of the Divine Spirit within the 
2m eiman spirit, and which we therefore call inspiration.” 4 
== Revelation is, then, a divine work, which is regarded as 
@ waking place in the faculties of knowledge and as resulting in 
@ Eee making known of truth to its recipient. Inspiration 
== lates to all the faculties of man, and emphasizes especially 
& Eee ethical activities of faith. Inasmuch as the Holy Spirit 
ss =the personal principle of all truth, and especially of all 
“© =~ with concerning God as the Redeemer, and concerning the 
cA i wine work in the kingdom of redemption, to have this Spirit 
“‘W7 4 thin one is to be inspired with insight into the truth. To 
ask, however, for this inspired insight is the same thing as to 
Pray that the Spirit of wisdom and revelation may be given; 
for by revelation the personal knowledge of the truth is 
Gained, and by revelation the defects in the knowledge of 

every Christian are supplied.” ? 

Professor Ladd again and again affirms that inspiration is 


1Tbid., Vol. ii. p. 456. 2 Tbid., Vol. ii. 461. 
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bestowed upon the church as a whole, that it is bestowed for 
the good of the community of believers, and that in all its 
forms it is essentially of one kind. ‘The general rule of 
distribution for this donative work of the Spirit [i.e. that 
described 1 Cor. xi.—xiv.] is the profit of the community. 
wees It is in accordance with the same fundamental law 
that the inspiration which constitutes the call, endowment, 
and guidance of the apostolic office is to be construed. ..... 
We find, then, in this chief passage, all the essential elements 
of apostolic inspiration, except the selective act of Jesus 
with its accompanying commission, attributed to the entire 
community of believers.”! ‘ But the revelation and inspira- 
tion which are claimed and enjoyed by the apostles have 
already been shown to be the same in kind with those of all 
believers.”2 ‘Inspiration, as the subjective condition of 
biblical revelation and the predicate of the word of God, is 
specifically the same illumining, quickening, elevating, and 
purifying work of the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in 
the persons of the entire believing community.”* He desig- 
nates four grades of inspiration, all being of the same kind: 
first, that of the apostles and prophets; second, that of 
‘“ selected and official personages,’’ who are able to make the 
right application of the truths of the gospel to practical life ; 
third, that which imparts insight into the history of God’s 
kingdom ; fourth, that ‘ which fills the soul of every true 
believer in God with joy, love, faith, hope, the spirit of prayer, 
and all the spiritual exercises of the religious life; and which 
expresses itself in invocation, exhortation, ascription of praise, 
and sacred psalmody.”* ‘It must be concluded, then, that 
the dogma which assumes to separate the Bible from all 
other books by defining the inspiration of its writers as spe- 
cifically different from the inspiration of other believers 
fails entirely of its purpose.’’® In accord with this view, 
inspiration must continue an endowment of the church through 
its entire existence. ‘Inasmuch as the same Spirit who has 


1 Tbid., Vol. i. p.188.  ?Ibid., Vol.i.p.191. § Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 488. 
“Ibid., Vol. ii. p. $72. § Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 465. 
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spoken that which has become scripturally fixed, and who 
has ordained the events in history which constitute the past 
process of redemption, constantly operates within the soul of 
every believer, revelation and inspiration can never ccase 
within the church. Inspiration and revelation must con- 
tinue in a living process, or that which is past will become 
dead past — will become, that is to say, only a claimant for 
the title of revelation, and not a revelation realized.” 1 
The relation between inspiration and revelation here set 
forth makes it a necessity that inspiration should involve a 
communion between two persons. The revealing and in- 
spiring agent must be a person forming and carrying out 
designs, and the recipient of the revelation must be a person, 
sizace the revelation is possible only through a mind inspired 
to receive it. The transaction is between persons as persons. 
“& truth so disclosed that the natural mind would understand 
Zt would not be a revelation, hecause there would be no 
&®aspiration of the recipient mind; and a mind clevated by 
“rdinary stimuli, however animated and enlarged its survey 
©f truth, would not he inspired, because there would be no 
E’roper revelation connected with its action. “In order to 
Ekn2ake the transaction valid, the second party in the transac- 
tion [man as the subject of inspiration] must be a being 
which is worthy of the name ‘ person,’ must be that kind of 
F ree and self-conscious individuality which we call a personality. 
ly such a being has the capacity for revelation, or for that 
Knowledge of God which the self-revealing Infinite Spirit 
Ptoduces within the finite spirit. Only such a being has the 
Capacity for receiving those ethical and spiritual impressions. 
and changes in which inspiration essentially consists.” # 

To obtain an adequate view of the subject before us, it is 
Necessary to notice still more particularly the agencies en- 
gaged in revelation and inspiration, although these have been. 
hecessarily alluded to in the remark that they imply a tran- 
saction between persons. Adopting a division of the theme 
from Kahnis, the author says: ‘‘ Every revelation leads us to 

1 Thid., Vol. ii. p. 523. 2 Thid., Vot. ik. p. 374. 
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inquire as to (1) its agent, (2) its subject, (3) its object, 
and (4) its method or form. In all revelation a personality 
acting as an agent imparts some new knowledge to another 
personality, through some means, or in some form, of com- 
munication. The revealing agent, the one who reveals, in 
all divine revelation, is God. In the special revelation of the 
Bible the agent of revelation is the inspiring and sanctifying 
Divine Spirit—#it is God regarded as the energizing source 
of ethical and spiritual illumination and life; or it is the 
Logos, the Revealer, the Eternal Word...... The object of 
all revelation is God, and God alone. The content of reve- 
lation is not, however, the knowledge of God as he is in 
himself, but as he stands related to the world, to the soul of 
man, and to the course of human history. ..... The object of 
the biblical revelation is pre-eminently God as the Redeemer 
of man, and the activities of God in the historic process of 
redemption. The subject of revelation is man. ..... The 
method or form of revelation can be learned only by an actual 
study of the process of revelation.” 1 The factors of revela- 
tion give a clew to the method, and “are history, miracle, 
law, prediction, doctrine, and the God-Man Jesus Christ. 
seeee The Spirit reveals the Logos in and through the Bible ; 
the Logos is the revelation of God.”’? 

Such a view of inspiration makes the Bible at once the 
foundation and product of the church. The church, as em- 
bracing redeemed humanity, is competent to produce the 
Bible, and to give utterance to so much of the word of God 
as is contained in the Bible. The founding of the church 
must be by the word also; but the incarnate word Jesus 
Christ was present at its foundation, laid the stone on which 
it was erected. Inspired men have from time to time appre- 
hended God as the Redeemer, and he has been to them the 
same word that Christ was when in the flesh. The intuitions 
of truth attained through inspiration have been recorded, 
and much of the word of God has found its way into the 
Scriptures. Though there are writings of Christian men 

1 Thid., Vol. ii. 324. * Ibid., Vol. ii. p. $35. 
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which are more fully inspired than some portions of the 
Bible, on the whole the Bible is unique and incomparable in 
its value. The apostles were selected by Christ for their 
‘work, and the prophets had an inspiration of the same grade 
with theirs, so that some portions of the Bible have the 

zauthority of the very word of God. ‘The general principle 
which regulates the distribution of the gift of inspiration is, 
ss far as its recipient is concerned, his own ethical fitness 
for receiving it and his fidelity in its use...... But this con- 
cA ition by no means controls the distribution of the gift, so 
€ Feat we can conclude from the ethical character of the 
jguspired one as to the relative value of the product of the 
iz2 Spiration and revelation given to him. Other historical 
eo aditions, which concern the great final purposes of redemp- 
tion, and which regulate the place of each agent and age in 
the general course of historic revelation, may often be of 
chrief importance.” ! The duty of Christians of every age 
is to study the Bible so as to discover its inspired and sacred 
portions ; remembering that, though the Spirit still inspires 
the followers of Christ, the great ages of inspiration have 
sent down to us intuitions which we are to inherit and receive 
from history rather than attain through a present inworking 
of the inspiring agent. Our inspiration is rather an enabling 
us to see what others have seen than the awakening of new 
intuitions. If we can recognize and adopt the word of God 
8 contained in the Scriptures, we shall ourselves stand on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 

The theory of inspiration presented by Professor Ladd is 
one akin to, if not identical with, others that have been enter- 
tained abroad, and to some extent in this country. It seems 
toagree in outline with that of Morell as given in his Philoso- 
phy of Religion. The latter, however, was represented, at 
the time of its publication, to be essentially the theory of 
Schleiermacher, with whom Professor Ladd would not agree 
0 some important points. Tholuck wrote an article for the 
frst edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia which advocates a view 
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lations that have struggled through the medium of the human 
mind and, by the aid of inspiration, have found utterance in 
human language. The infra-inspiration portion is that which 
contains no revelation and so has nothing sacred in it. Our 
author admits of no inspiration except that between persons, 
in which there is a communication between two spiritual 
beings, in which one mind imparts truth to another “ pre- 
eminently in the imparting of religious intuitions.”! Of 
course our Lord is not the subject of any such operation by 
which he is made the recipient of intuitions otherwise above 
his capacity. Even the Jews of his own day saw that he 
spoke with authority, i.e. said what he himself knew. Our 
author says: ‘ The subject and object, the agent and media, 
of revelation are united in him.”? It is to be noticed here 
that the words of Christ are not Christ himself, who is the 
Word. It can be maintained with plausibility that Christ is 
known only as a revelation, and that we need the inspiration 
of the Spirit to apprehend him as divine, to recognize him as 
the Word which the Bible in part is; but the words which he 
uttered are to be taken from his lips, and there is no poasi- 
bility of connecting them with inspiration in the sense pro- 
posed by our author; to be inspired to write them down, or 
to be inspired to understand them, would remove the inspi- 
ration from them. Yet he ascribes to them the highest 
authority and makes them the germinal centre of all Scrip- 
ture that is sacred. He describes the difference between 
Paul’s judgment and Christ’s teaching thus: “ The source 
of judgment in the one case is his own inspired, but not in- 
fallible ‘ subjectivity’ ; the source in the other case is the infal- 
lible objective word of Christ.” ® Among the truths from the 
influence of which biblical criticism is not to be asked to set 
itself free is “the final authority of Christ upon the ethico- 
religious matters which it was his mission to teach.”* In 
reply to the question, What is there which the religious faculty 
must recognize as of sovereign authority? he says: *“ The 


1 Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. ii. p. 329. 2 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., Vol. i. p. 203. 4 Ibid., Vol. i p. 227. 
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objective word of Christ furnishes the form within which, 
and the law according to which, the subjective development 
of the Christian consciousness must take place..... It is, then, 
the objective word of Christ in the Bible which makes the 
Bible a ground and norm and law unto the believing commu- 
nity..... The portions of the Bible which were written before 
his coming, the church carries forward to Christ, and receives 
his word upon them; the portions which were written after 
his coming, the church carries back to Christ to receive his 
word upon them. And, inasmuch as certain faiths regard- 
ing the older portions are involved in the infallible word of 
@Jesus Christ concerning these portions, and certain faiths 
mwegarding the latter portions are founded upon his infallible 
Promises, the Christian consciousness receives all such por- 
ions as being the word of God in Jesus Christ.”1 Christ’s 
~words must therefore be a part of the revealed word, and yet 
hey are without inspiration. <A revelation of this kind comes 
“wery near to that which the author would make to appear 
absurd hy applying to it the expression of Rothe, ‘‘the im- 
Foarting of ready-made religious cognitions of the intellect in 
@he form of dogmas.” This is no bad description of the 
“~wvords: ‘“ Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Reingdom of heaven.” The words of Christ the author admits 
fo have been authentically reported to us, admits that they 
€ orm a very considerable portion of the New Testament, and 
Bmaintains that they so constitute the germ and law of the 
~whole, that it may. with slight exceptions, be accepted as a 
r-evelation and a rule of faith.? 

An author has a right to define his own terms and use 
them accordingly. Professor Ladd has stated clearly what 
he means by the word inspiration, and has adhered to his 
definitions ; we prefer to give the word a different significa- 

tion and apply it to the words of Christ. We would call 
these objective werds, admitted to be infallible, inspired or 
theopneustic. They are words which God breathes forth. 
And we would prefer, if possible, to connect other words 


1 Ibid., Vol. ii. pp. 536, 537. 2 Ibid., Vol. ii. pp. 536, 576, 511. 
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found in the Scriptures with these of our Lord, or to find for 
them a similar source, that we might ascribe to them a simi- 
lar inspiration. Of this, however, we will speak later. But 
it is to be noted here, that when Professor Ladd uses the 
word inspiration he means by it something totally different 
from that ordinarily intended, and yet that he does not ex- 
clude from a portion of the Bible an infallibility of precisely 
the same kind as that associated with the word inspiration 
as commonly used. 

After the objective words of Christ, which are to be re- 
ceived as of absolute authority because of their source, come 
the inspired portions of the Scriptures. These are character- 
ized, some hy higher, some by lower, degrees of inspiration. 
‘Next to the word of redemption which Christ in his own 
person is, and which he utters with his own actions and 
speech, stands that apostolic word which expands, explains, 
and applies the word of Christ. The authority of the apos- 
tolic word is guaranteed by the promises of Christ, which 
were all true, and were realized by the apostles, in the sense 
in which Christ meant them..... With an authority more 
indirectly derived, and always to be referred toand tested by 
the authority of Christ and the apostles, do the non-apos- 
tolic authors of the New Testament teach us the same divine 
truth. But of the Old Testament in general we must say 
that all its authority is relative, and that authority is to be 
assigned to its several portions and teachings according to 
the authoritative teaching of Christ and the apostles.”! Else- 
where our author ascribes to some of the prophets, especially 
the author of Psalm cx., an inspiration equal to that of the 
apostles. He does not attempt to draw the line at which 
inspiration ceases, in making its descending grades, but 
clearly gives over some portion of the Bible to the rubbish- 
bags of errors and myths. He finds much more inspiration 
in the works of Christian writers than in portions of the 
canon. “ We need not hesitate, then, to affirm the indubi- 
table fact, that Christian symbols and creeds, in so far as 
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they are constructed by the activity of the Christian conscious- 
ness and are based upon the faiths which belong to the word 
of Christ and the apostles, have an authority superior to that 
of many portions of Sacred Scripture. Calvin and Augus- 
tine, although not infallible, can teach us concerning redemp- 
tion with more authority than Ecclesiastes or Esther, or 
even the Mosaic Torah.’”! 

The last quotation indicates the difference between the 
author’s view of inspiration and that ordinarily entertained. 
Those who hold to the inspiration of the entire Bible do not 
estimate the degree of inspiration belonging to any passage 
as being in proportion to the amount of truth concerning 
redemption which it contains, but hold that it is inspired if 
it fills a place in the system of revealed truth. The West- 
minster Confession teaches the way of salvation better than 
the Book of Joshua, but the Bible would not be improved hy 
substituting it for the Book of Joshua. Nur is there any 
inspiration in the Westminster Confession or in Calvin’s 
Institutes except that which belongs to them as a statement 
of Bible truth. The inspiration which our author advocates 
is useful indeed, so far as it is a reality among Christian 
people, but is not of itself a source of authority in the instruc- 
tion of mankind, is never an object of final appeal in settling 
difficult questions, and is moreover, even if an admitted 
fact, to be tested by the ethico-religious consciousness. In 
place of the simple and ultimate basis of religious teaching, 
“thus saith the Lord,” the system before us sets up another 
—the Christ of history. Christ is, we grant, the proper 
authority, when recognized in his true character; but his 
authority is degraded by combining with it human elements, 
if it is only such as we can accord him through the churcli’s 
apprehension of him in its historical experiences. 

This division of the Bible into portions that are authorita- 
tive, partially authoritative, and not at all authoritative — 
rather, erroneous and misleading — goes far toward des‘roying 
the unity of the Bible. It is true that our author finds much 


& 
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in the Old Testament looking forward to Christ, and considers 
the Bible in some sense a unit; but this is a conclusion 
which he can only affirm with qualifications. With the other 
view of inspiration the unity of the Scriptures forces itself 
upon us as an indubitable fact, is implied in the doctrine of 
inspiration itself. The two ideas, in fact, support each other, 
the inspiration accounting for the unity and the unity mani- 
festing the inspiration ; both being evidenced by the influence 
which the book has exerted. In a little tract (210 of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication), Professor Warfield uses 
the following language: “ Looked at from a purely external 
point of view, the volume [the Bible] is a rough bale of drift 
from the sea of time, a conglomerate of débris brought down 
by the waters and cast ina heap together. Nay, not only 
are there heterogeneous, but seemingly positively conflicting, 
elements in it. One half is a mass of Hebrew writings held 
sacred by a race which cannot look with patience on the other 
half, which is a mass of Greek writings claiming to set aside 
the legislation of a large part of itsfellow. Yet it is this con- 
geries of volumes which has had, and still has, this immense 
influence. The Hebrew half never conquered the world until 
the Greek half was added to it; the Greek half did not 
conquer save by the aid of the Hebrew half. The whole 
mass, in all its divinity, has attained the kingship.” 

8. The position of the author, that “ the object of all reve- 
lation is Gud, and God alone,” is one which cannot be main- 
tained. That God is glorified by his revelation and is * the 
last end of all things” iz not to be denied. But this isa 
truth that is perceived only as the result of revelation and a 
study of history and a contemplation of the divine govern- 
ment. It wasafter prolonged reflection, and as the utterance 
of a baffled understanding, that the apostle said: “ For of 
him, and through him, and to him, are all things.’”’? There 
is no proper sense in which it can be said that each revela- 
tion is a revelation of God, that every apprehension of a 
revealed truth is an apprehension of God, that every dis- 
closure in the divine government accomplishes its purpose only 
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by giving a view of God,—and God as a redeemer. Indeed 
the author seems conscious that his assertion is for the sake of 
a theory, rather than the expression of a clear truth, for he 
modifies his statement in such a way as almost to retract it. 
‘‘The content of revelation is not, however, the knowledge of 
God as he is in himself, but as he stands related to the world,” 
etc. Still the position that God is the sole object of revela- 
tion is vital to his system and may be profitably put toa 
more thorough test. It would have been well if he had cited 
instances of revelations and made application of his doctrine 
to them. It is not an easy task to do it for him; but perhaps 
the parables in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew will be as 
readily accepted as revelations as any passages of the Scrip- 
tures. They are closely connected with the scheme of re- 
demption. The shortest one is that of the leaven, Matt. xiii. 
33: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.”” The thing here revealed is the effect 
of preaching the gospel. The parable represents a well- 
known thing, the word of God, as leaven, and reveals the 
effect of the word as it is to appear in the kingdom of God 
—the leaven is to pervade the mass. To say that the tru‘h 
set forth by the parable illustrates God’s character when it is 
taken with all the facts connected with the case, is to say 
nothing to the purpose; so does the French Revolution, so 
does an earthquake. Let us take a second passage ; there 
are no clearer revelations than those of Matthew xxiv. 
Christ instructs his disciples in the matter of their future 
duties, tells them when to flee to the mountains, tells them 
that attempts to defend Jerusalem against the enemy soon 
to come upon the city will be useless; but there is here 
no more a revelation of God than there would have been in 
explaining to the disciples, after the destruction of Jesusalem, 
the mistakes they would have made if they had not followed 
the Master’s directions. 

It is clear that the apostle Paul considered the aim of reve- 

1 Ibid., Vol. ii. p. 898. 
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lation to be a good life—a life of commanion with God and 
of blameless morals. He does not congratulate Timothy on 
his knowledge of God by elevated views and uncommonly 
early intuitions, but that from a child he had known the Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto salvation. And he 
sets forth the advantage of inspiration by declaring that 
Scripture having this quality is “‘ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.”” One cannot avoid feeling, in reading this 
passage, that Paul valued inspiration as a motive power, 
because of the moral effects that are produced by it. It is 
not to be denied that one learns of God through inspiration, 
but it is for the most part indirectly. In a word, inspiration 
is not that we may know more (though that is the result), 
but that we may do better. 

4. There is no need of inspiration in Professor Ladd’s mean- 
ing of the term for the understanding of most of the revela- 
tions which God makes. We believe fully in influences of 
the Holy Spirit similar to those which he calls inspiration. 
Elevation of mind in the pulpit labors of many a pastor, the 
demonstration of the truth and the power of persuasion 
granted to many a preacher, the “Saturday assurances ”’ of 
many praying servants of God, are testimony of this; but 
this divine moving of the mind is not necessary for under- 
standing revelations, rather revelations are made that the 
ordinary mind may know the truth without dependence on a 
special divine afflatus. What need is there of supernatural 


- assistance to understand such words as these: “And he 


commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that 
it is he which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead ”? or this, “ That saith to the deep, Be dry, and I 
will dry up thy rivers; that saith of Cyrus, He is my shep- 
herd, and shall perform all my pleasure’’? Even obscure 
passages of the Scriptures are not made clear by a struggle 
of intellect, by straining after intuitions. Such passages are 
not made clear to men in general — there may be individual 
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exceptions for an ulterior purpose-——by simple insight 
divinely given, but by events that manifest the truth in real 
experience. When Peter said, “This is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, saith God,I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh,” etc., the prophecy was understood ; but before that 
time there was not, so far as we know, any historical and in- 
herited understanding of these words coming down from their 
inspired author. Probably Peter knew far better than Joel 
the import of the prophecy. Sometimes words were uttered 
in prophecy which confessedly were not understood, though 
prophecy is a high form of inspiration, as our author under- 
stands inspiration. Jesus said: *“‘ And now I have told you 
before it come to pass, that when it is come to pass ye might 
believe.’ Here is no making competent to understand 
through inspiration. Daniel says: “ And I heard, but I 
understood not; then said I, O my Lord, what shall be the 
end of these things? And he said, Go thy way, Daniel; for 
the words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end.” 

5. Professor Ladd does not show that the inspiration which 
he recognizes—one of the charisms mentioned in the 
eleventh chapter of First Corinthians— is the inspiration 
that gives the Bible its divine character. Let it be granted 
that what he terms inspiration is known in the church, an 
endowment through all its history, it does not follow that 
. this is the only inspiration ; if it exists it can have no power 
to exclude an inspiration by which God communicates truth 
in a special way to men selected for a specific wcrk. We 
have already seen that there are considerable portions of the 
Bible —all the words of Jesus —of the highest possible 
authority, of which this charism inspiration can not be predi- 
cated. And when we pass on to other portions there is no 
proof of an inspiration to be numbered among the ordinary 
charisms of the church. The Professor criticises the ordi- 
nery view of this subject very sharply because of its failure 
to connect inspiration with authorship. He says we do not 
know, never can know, who wrote some of the books of the 
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Bible, therefore we never can knew that the writers were 
moved by the Holy Ghost in their writing. It cannot be 
shown that their words are dictated tothem. But he equally 
fails in making the desired connections. He cannot deny 
that the inspiration of a passage written by an apostle or 
prophet may have been dictated, he cannot prove that tho 
words and thoughts came by elevated intuitions imparted by 
the Holy Ghost. He has not attempted to show that the 
ethico-religious consciousness is able to distinguish between 
Christ’s words and Paul’s words by perceiving an inspiration 
in one and a quality above inspiration in the other. He bases 
the superiority of Christ’s words on evidence wholly differ- 
ent from the critical discriminations of the reader. He can- 
not deny, therefore, that in some way the words of the 
apostles may be as much the words of God as the words of 
Christ are. If the Scriptures are inspired the fact must be 
learned from themselves. The quality must be perceived in 
the writings, or a credible claim to it be made by them. 
No one can say the authors of the Scriptures were inspired, 
therefore the writings are inspired; we only know them 
through their works; or if we knew them independently, 
and knew they were inspired, we should not know that their 
inspiration was exhibited in the works we have. We must 
begin with the writings themselves, and if we are assured of 
their inspiration we are perfectly safe in referring it to God 
asitssource. We may investigate and speculate as we please 
about the men who wrote, and the influences under which 
they wrote, but we cannot in this way explain the fact of 
inspiration. We shall be obliged to content ourselves with 
the position that, if there is inspiration, God is its author. 


II. The word “inspiration” does not definitely express 
that quality of the Sacred Scriptures which compels us to con- 
sider them as in some peculiar sense the work of God. That 
God is to some extent the author of the Scriptures is 
admitted by all Christians. The Bible is found, in their 
experience, to such a degree “profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ” that 
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they cannot avoid the conclusion that God is its author. 
Hence it is said to be inspired, or theopneustic. But the 
exact meaning of the word, adopted from Paul, is not easily 
determined. Tholuck says, “ The word ‘inspiration,’ bor- 
rowed from 2 Tim. iii. 16, characterizes the contents of the 
sacred writings as having proceeded from the breath, the 
Spirit of God.”? The term, however, does not determine 
either the extent or the method of the divine influence in the 
production of the Scriptures. If the writers received every 
word they put in their manuscripts by dictation from God, 
if they wrote upon topics and used facts suggested to their 
minds by the Divine Spirit, if they were brought into sym- 
pathy with the Holy Spirit so as to be enabled to give to the 
world by their writings the instructions and the impressions 
which the Spirit desired to have given, if they were merely 
impelled to write, and restrained from writing what the Spirit 
of God did not desire to have communicated to the world, — 
in either case, the writing would be, in some sense, a product 
of the divine mind, and might be characterized as inspired. 
The term is not given to us as one of established meaning, 
with the requirement that we find in the Bible the qualities 
it designates ; but the Bible is given us, and among its many 
qualities we shall, if we exercise the proper discernment, find 
inspiration to be one. But how much inspiration means 
must be learned from the Scriptures themselves. Professor 
Ladd attempts to establish a doctrine of inspiration, and 
then to show that a part of the Bible was written under its 
influence; we believe the Bible is to be examined like any 
other book, and that its peculiar qualities are to be learned 
from such an examination. 

Before taking up this question, whether God is the author 
of the Bible, we call attention to the fact that it involves 
considerations of the utmost importance. On the answer to 
the question depends not the truthfulness or trustworthiness 
of the Bible, but its power. If God is so the author ot the 
Bible that it can be demonstrated to an unbelieving world 
that he has spoken through it, and in it has given commands 
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that may not be disregarded, instructions the heeding of 
which leads to the salvation of the soul, then the disciples of 
Christ can preach the word; they can speak with authority ; 
they can appeal to the consciences of their hearers with 
boldness. But if God is the author of the Bible only in such 
a way that the believer is able through his regenerate con- 
science to find some words of God in it, and is obliged to 
reject much as of no account, then the only way to reach 
the world is to bring men in contact with the church, in the 
hope that the leavening power of the word will reach them, 
and that some time they will attain to the ethico-religious 
consciousness that can find the word of God in the Scriptures. 
There is no doubt that many might in this way be brought 
into the kingdom of God. But if any should be repelled by 
Christianity instead of being attracted, should learn to con- 
sider the superstitions and bigotry and persecutions of some 
bearing the Christian name as the truthful exhibition of their 
religion, what hope could there be for them, what possibility 
of their salvation, what ground for charging them with a 
guilty rejection of salvation? If we cannot carry the Bible 
to unregenerate men, and preach it to them as the word of 
God, —a word which they ought to recognize as his, — then 
such men as Edwards and Chalmers and Nettleton are out 
of place in the ministry. 

Our easiest way of attaining to just and adequate views of 
inspiration is to begin with the views of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What did he think of the Old Testament? We are 
not shut up to this method; it was possible, undoubtedly, to 
prove the inspiration of the Old Testament before Christ 
came; it is possible now to prove, without direct reference 
to Christ, the divine mission of the apostle Paul, and to some 
extent a divine sanction accorded to his teachings. But we 
are enabled best to understand and rightly estimate the Bible 
by starting from the position which Christ took. We are to 
accept his views as absolutely correct, attribute to the Scrip 
tures the authority he attributed to them, ascribe them, 
without any hesitancy, to the author— whether human or 
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divine, whether Moses or the Father — to whom he ascribed 
them. 

Before going further, it will be necessary to give the 
reasons for according this importance, this unquestioned 
authority, to the words of Christ. If we can give him his 
place only on the supposition of the inspiration of the 
Bible, we are reasoning in a circle in proving inspiration 
through him. But this we do not do. We ascribe him 
his place because of the miracles which he wrought. It 
is not necessary to prove the inspiration of the Bible in 
order to render it credible as history; and if we can accept 
the Gpspels as we accept other histories we are warranted 
in believing in him as an attested messenger of God. If we 
can accept him as God’s messenger to men, and combine 
with this his personal character of clear understanding, bal- 
anced emotions, perfect competence to meet any emergency, 
moral earnestness, and freedom from sin, as they are por- 
trayed by such writers as Professor Greenleaf and Professor 
Weiss, we can accept his opinion of the Bible without ques- 
tioning. We are well aware that the advocates of the theory 
of inspiration which we oppose do not admit the evidential 
value of miracles which we here attribute to them. They 
hold that miracles are to be tolerated only as they are seen to 
have an ethical force of their own, and that their evidential 
force is subordinate, incidental, and conditional. Here we 
are obliged to differ with them positively. We do not believe 
they can hold to a single one of Christ’s miracles, if they 
reject all except those of which they see the cthical value. 
With them no miracle can be admitted to have occurred 
which does not form a part of the historical development of 
redemption as God is working that out in revelations of 
himself. Now, how can any one know that the time had 
come, on the occurrence of the marriage at Cana, when water 
must be turned into wine? Who can see that the ethical 
condition of the kingdom of God needed it? that the self- 
revelation of God in redemption would have gone awry if 


this had not occurred? The advocates of this view of 
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miracles cannot say, We know the necessity from the fact; 
for they say they can only believe the fact from the necessity. 
They maintain that the only tolerable view is, that the 
miracle —i.e. the specific miracle—is involved as a con- 
stituent part of the plan. If they mean that miracle-working 
belongs to the supernatural order of the divine government, 
they have no occasion to set their views in contrast with 
those ordinarily held; but when they say that “ the evidence 
for the miracles of Scripture is inseparably and organically 
connected with the person of Jesus Christ,’ they must mean 
that each miracle helps make up an organic whole, of which 
Jesus Christ is a part. They must also mean that no 
miracle can be accepted as actually occurring which does not 
presuppose Jesus Christ as the “ central miracle of Scripture.” 
This, of course, makes it impossible for them to use the 
miracles as evidence of Christ’s divine mission, and requires 
them to reject those not seen to be necessary in the develop- 
ment of his mission. But how can any one see the necessity 
of the miracles narrated in such a way as this: “ And Jesus 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every sickness and every disease among the people” (Matt. 
ix. 35)? Especially, how can the healings by the apostles 
be connected organically with the self-revelations of God ? 
Some of Professor Ladd’s remarks on miracles are ad- 
mirable; but we must consider his position, on the whole, 
a rejection of most of those of which an account is found in 
the Bible. We believe another view tenable. We grant very 
readily the position taken by Dr. Channing, that a naked 
miracle cannot be proved; but none of the miracles of the 
New Testament fall into this category. A miracle wrought 
for the sole purpose of proving one’s supernatural power 
would not be a naked miracle. A miracle wrought for an 
immediate effect on the minds of a gathered mass of people 
could he proved. The miracles which Christ wrought, we 
believe, are fitted to satisfy any candid mind that God was 
with him. The office of a miracle is to cut short debate — 
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to carry conviction where a survey of the ordinary reasons 
for a conclusion would be tedious, and at best would lead but 
to feeble apprehensions of the truth. The office of a miracle 
is to compel an assent to a work or to instruction as coming 
from God. To some this will indeed seem the antiquated 
idea ; but it is the effective idea, and makes miracles of ser- 
vice. Moreover, this is the biblical idea. ‘* And Israel saw 
that great work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians; and 
the people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and his 
servant Moses” (Ex. xiv. 31). Nicodemus said: ‘* Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest except God be with 
him” (John iii. 2). ‘ Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified t#, and will glorify i¢ again. 
The people, therefore, that stood by and heard 7é, said that it 
thundered. Others said, An angel spake to him. Jesus 
answered and said, This voice came not because of me, but 
for your sakes” (John xii. 28-30). But citations are not 
necessary ; there can be no doubt that it is the Bible repre- 
sentation that signs and wonders were given to confirm the 
word. If, now, we may accept Christ’s word as a divinely 
appointed testimony to the truth, and yet receive him as a 
witness as we would any other man, without presupposing 
the Christian system to give him his character as a witness, 
we may properly receive and hold to his view of the authority 
of the Bible. 

We remark in passing, lest injustice should seem to be- 
done to Professor Ladd, that he accepts the word of Christ 
as authority not to be questioned, and here we only object to: 
his interpretation of Christ’s language concerning the Old 
Testament. But we do not consider that his appeal to Christ 
is well founded, nor do we believe it will have any influence: 
with those with whom it is most desirable such an appeal. 
should have influence. 

What, then, was Christ’s view of the Old Testament? 
Christ appeals to the Scriptures as if they confessedly ex- 
pressed the irreversible will of God. He says “ it has-been 
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written (yéypamrat)” ; the perfect tense is used — it has been 
written, and still remains written (stands among the Scrip- 
tures). He clearly considers that an appeal in this form 
ends all discussion, and leaves no choice as to the course to 
be taken. There are in the Gospels as many as twenty re- 
corded instances in which Jesus in this way refers to the 
Bible as authority. By pointing to the Scriptures he sets at 
nought the temptation of the devil, designates the one to be 
worshipped, connects John the Baptist with prophecy, con- 
nects the betrayal of himself by Judas with the divine pur- 
poses, recognizes the hypocrisy of the people as foretold, 
justifies himself in cleansing the temple, steadies his own 
spirit and the spirits of his disciples amid the trials of Geth- 
semane. In the most critical circumstances, on the most 
solemn occasions, he makes the Scriptures his consolation 
and the guide of his disciples. Nor does he in any case lay 
‘an emphasis upon any particular author who has written, or 
upon any words quoted ; but the fact that there was a writing 
applicable to the case was the prominent thought. 

Christ appeals to the entire Old Testament, at least to 
large portions of it. as if the authority resided not in special 
texts, but in the whole —in entire sections or the entire 
book. There can be no doubt that the Jews had the Old 
‘Testament essentially as we have it. The Septuagint was 
certainly in the hands of the Jews in the time of Christ. 
‘He directs attention to the Scriptures, to the law and the 
prophets, and the Psalms, and ordinarily quotes from the 
‘Scriptures as if the single passage cited were merely indica- 
tive of the spirit of the whole. He declares that he has not 
-come to destroy the law or the prophets, that all that is in 
them shall be fulfilled, that it is not possible for a tittle of 
the law to fail, that Moses and the prophets teach the truth 
-as well as any one could that should rise from the dead, that 
all that is written concerning himsclf in the prophets and 
the Psalms must be fulfilled ; expounds the truth concerning 
himself, beginning at Moses and all the prophets; charges 
‘his hearers with error because they do not know the Scriptures, 
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with unbelief hecause they do not know the Scriptures; 
warns them of danger by referring them to the Scriptures, 
which tell them of the stone which the builders rejected ; 
appeals to their failure to know him as evidence that they 
had not become familiar with the word of God. In the pas- 
sages here referred to Christ must have had in mind the 
entire Old Testament. He refers to it as if those whom he 
addressed could find the truth which he would inculcate in 
various places and in the spirit of the whole. When ho | 
refers to the one hundred and tenth Psalm, he does not put 
his hearers on their guard against the sixty-ninth; when he 
quotes Isaiah, he does not say, Beware of Esther, but treats 
the entire body of Scripture as if each part had its place in 
the one whole. The selection of the single passage quoted as 
the only one endorsed, fixing on prophecy as inspired above 
law, making the future more important than the past, pre- 
diction than history, are none of them warranted by the 
general tenor of Christ’s teaching. This vivtisection of the 
Scriptures, as Rudelbach calls it, does violence to the part 
separated, as well as to the whole body. The law is often 
prophecy, or the foundation of prophecy ; history is a warning 
for the future and a conditional prediction of its events. The 
theocracy was the kingdom of God in symbol. 

The importance which our Lord attached to the knowledge 
of and the acceptance of the Scriptures is obvious from the 
remarks already made. He believed that they contained the 
truths on which salvation and perdition depended, that the 
failure of his countrymen to understand him was due to their 
misunderstanding of the Scriptures. He ordered his own life, 
especially his official career, by the Scriptures. He chose Judas 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled, and Judas was lost that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled. He declined to resist his 
enemies in the garden for the same reason. He suffered on the 
cross because he ought to suffer according to the Scriptures. 
His disciples saw that the Scriptures were fulfilled in the 
casting of lots on his garments, in his thirsting, in his dying 
before a bone was broken, in his being pierced with a spear. 
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A few expressions from Rudelbach’s eloquent statement of 
this truth are in place here. ‘“ He himself set up in the 
simplest words the great rule, which the apostles afterward 
applied so forcibly, that nothing can be accomplished except 
according to the Scriptures, and everything which is foretold 
in the Scriptures must reach its fulfilment. The Scripture 
is, as it were, the spiritual hour-hand in the kingdom of God ; 
the striking of the world-clock corresponds with it, or, rather, 
is controlled by it. When Peter would oppose force to force, 
the Lord intimated to him how much more easily legions 
of angels might wait on his command; but the counsel of 
God, spread out in the Scriptures, indicated another way, 
another hour. ‘ But how then shall the Scriptures be ful- 
filled that thus it must be?’ This is the only response, the 
reason why he now gave himself freely into the hands of his 
enemies, who so often had sought in vain to seize upon him. 
This clear consciousness of the necessity of fulfilling the 
Scriptures in himself and through himself did not forsake 
our Lord even in the deepest anguish, even in the moment 
when soul and body were about to separate. All human 
words are here too feeble. God himself speaks down from 
the cross of the Redeemer, and lays upon our hearts with 
the cross of Jesus the scripture which meets its fulfilment at 
this point. It is as the roaring of the sea of eternity, which 
we hear, when the Lord, crowned with thorns, spit upon, 
derided, mocked, emptying the last bitter cup of God’s wrath, 
which smote the entire sinful race, made bare to us his high- 
priestly heart with the words of the twenty-second Psalm : 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’” ! 

From considerations like those now adduced, it is clear 
that Christ looked upon the Old Testament as the word of 
God. He must have believed that Moses gave the law to the 
Israelites, that the prophets spoke as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. He could not have doubted that God had 
revealed his plans to some extent, and that whatever had 
been predicted would certainly come to pass. We have no 
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intimation that he excepted any part of the Scriptures from 

the class of sacred, holy, or inspired writings. Indeed, if 

he criticises or depreciates anything, it is the law; yet he 

most distinctly sustains it as expressing the will of God. 
The precept “ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’’ had its 
place, and was once the proper ruleto be enforced. Why, then, 
might not Judges and Chronicles have their places and fulfil 
aan Office in the divine revelation ? 

Our Lord has not told us how the various books of the 

Old Testament were the work of God, the product of his 
wmind; but the fact he certainly did hold. It would have 
Seen a clear inconsistency in him, as Rudelbach has remarked, 
fo attribute it to any human mind. He condemned his own 
sx=eneration for not knowing the Scriptures, yet held that the 
mmmen of his day were like their fathers, and were filling up 
Qh iniquity of those who had gone before them. The fathers 
Farad rebelled against God, and the Scriptures were written 
er their guidance and warning; the children had gone in 
‘the same way, and went on to their ruin because they would 
mam ot regard the Scriptures. There was no mind in all the 
w= ation by nature akin to the Scriptures; there was no mind 
<=ompetent to produce them, or of a disposition to produce 
®fhen, without divine aid. 

No one can doubt that this view of Christ was adopted by 
Friis apostles. The evangelists in later life, reflecting upon 
Yeast events, refer certain deeds and sentiments of Christ to 
the Scriptures. They did not understand at first, but saw 
afterward. John says: “ His disciples remembered that it 
‘was written”? (see John ii. 17, 22; xii. 16; Acts xi. 16). 
"Whe multiplied quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New (Bohl, a professor at Vienna, has commented on more 

than two hundred and fifty) show that the authors of the 
latter considered the Old Testament a sure criterion of 
truth. They felt that they were engaged in works that were 
a fulfilment of the Old Testament teachings. Paul preached 
“that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, 
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according to the Scriptures.” The freedom with which 
Paul quotes from the various parts of the Old Testament, 
grouping phrases gathered from different portions of the 
Bible, shows that he did not feel the need of caution lest he 
should cite some passage outside the range of inspiration. 
His description of the character of man, in Rom. iii. 13-18, 
gathers up phrases from seven different places in the Old 
Testament, found in the Psalms, Jeremiah, Proverbs, and 
Isaiah. Kautzsch remarks that the passage is constructed of 
various Old Testament clauses, and refers, for other instances 
of like citation, to Rom. ix. 25, 27 8q.; x. 5 8q.; xi. 26 5q., 
34 8q.; xii. 19 sq.; xiii. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 25 8q.; 2 Cor. vi. 
16 sq.; 2 Tim. ii. 19 sq. Sometimes the formula of quota- 
tion is found with each passage referred to, as in Rom. xv. 
9-12. The thought of avoiding portions of the Old Testa- 
ment as of evil tendency or as worthless is wholly foreign to 
the spirit of the New Testament writers. But Paul has given 
us a clear intimation of the estimate which he put upon the 
Scriptures. He urges Timothy to continue in the things 
which he has been assured of, bearing in mind that from a 
child he had known the Holy Scriptures (tepa ypdppara), 
which are able to make wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. The Holy Scriptures which he 
had learned from his mother and grandmother must include 
anything to be found in the Old Testament; at least, the 
term “holy ” cannot be shown to exclude any part; no one 
will suppose that Paul intended to say to Timothy that from 
a child he had had that ethico-religious consciousness that 
was competent to distinguish in the Scriptures the holy from 
the not-holy. The apostle also gives the reason for holding 
that the Scriptures are able to make one wise unto salvation : 
Every scripture 1s inspired and profitable for doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, instruction. The sentence giving the 
reason has no verb expressed, and is susceptible of different 
interpretations. It may mean that every scripture is inspired 
and profitable ; or every scripture, inasmuch as it is inspired, 
is also profitable; or every scripture which happens to be 
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inspired is also profitable, i.e. so much of it as is inspired is 

profitable. The connection, however, makes the last inter- 
pretation exceedingly improbable, if not impossible. The 
‘every scripture” (7raca ypadn) must refer to each portion 
which goes to make up the whole, the Holy Scriptures men- 
tioned in the earlier part of the sentence. It cannot possibly 
be held that holy is there used as a discriminating word, 
implying that there were scriptures not holy. The Jews 
Gesignated the least valued part of the Old Testament ‘ Hagi- 
ographa ” — holy writings. 

There seems to be no difficulty, if we accept the view of 

Christ and his apostles concerning the Scriptures, in arriving 
at the conclusion that the Old Testament is inspired, i.e. that 
the book as a whole conveys to the world the instruction 
‘w Ihich God designed to convey, and that the book is so com- 
Posed that all its parts contribute to the fulfilment of the 
Givine plan. We are not, either by Christ or by his apostles, 
Put on our guard against any portions of it; but those who 
think they have eternal life in it are reproved by our Lord 
for not finding a more distinct and definite eternal life than 
tlrey had ever apprehended. 

Kt constitutes no objection to this conclusion that there are 
FAA rratives of evil deeds in the Bible, or that evil passions are 
POrtrayed. The Bible teaches no error; it can be safely fol- 
lowed; its precepts lead no one astray; its information is 
all wsefual, or may be on occasions. We are not commanded 
t© imitate any bad man, or any good man in his evil ways; 

We are not required to make the sixty-ninth Psalm a model 
Of temper, nor Jehu an example of Christian zeal. But 
Whoever reads the Old Testament with the exercise of his 
COmmon sense will find it not only a safe guide, but a guide 

PO8sessed of divine wisdom. 

It is not to be denied that there are mistakes in the use of 

Numbers in the Bible, but these easily slip in in transcribing. 

The Bible does not profess to teach science, but attempts to 

convict it of positive scientific error have not been very suc- 

cessful. The objections to the inspiration of the Old Testa- © 
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ment on account of its immoralities and errors are generally 
founded on a wrong view of inspiration. If it could be 
proved that there is no inspiration but that which is pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit working in the mind while God is 
coincidently making a revelation to the mind, and that the 
inspiration is simply the intuition which the Spirit produces, 
then it would be necessary to admit that the inspiration could 
not be supposed to extend beyond truths and statements ap- 
proved by the Divine mind. But God might teach his people 
the evils of sin by the story of Absalom and Jeroboam as a 
father might teach his children by examples cited as a warn- 
ing against disobedience. And if God should order any one 
to put on record, for the guidance of his people or for their 
encouragement, narratives of deliverances or of punishments, 
a statement of principles of government developed in the 
theocracy, or psalms of praise acceptable to him, such record 
would be inspired. 

The evidence for the inspiration of the New Testament 
is not so direct as for that of the Old. Christ had left 
the earth before any of the later Scriptures were written. 
He could not refer to Paul and Mark as he referred to 
Moses and Isaiah. Yet the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment is in general more readily granted than that of the Old. 
The matter of the New more readily disposes one to this; 
but the testimony of Christ in favor of the apostolic wrilings 
is hardly less convincing than that in favor of the law and 
the prophets. Christ’s word is as authoritative concerning 
the future as concerning the past. And we have his promises 
relating to the coming age—the period to follow his death 
—as clear as any utterance concerning the past could be. 
It is true that he was in the prophets, and guided the move- 
ments of Israel in the days of the theocracy, but he appears 
to us far more intimately connected with the establishment 
of the churches during the ministry of Peter and Paul than 
with the career of Israel under the judges and the kings. 
The Gospel of Matthew closes with these words: ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
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of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”’ Here is intimated to us in few words the method 
by which the gospel was to be propagated. The disciples were 
to teach, teach all the world, and be supported by the presence 
of Christ. Our Lord did not leave, so far as we know, a 
scrap of writing; the disciples were as yet unlearned men, 
they did not understand Christ’s doctrine, down to the day 
of his betrayal they had very crude ideas of his going and 
coming and of his kingdom, and yet they were to teach a 
religion intended for all mankind. There was an absolute 
necessity under such circumstances that he should render 
them some aid in their work. This he promised to do by 
his own presence, having previously assured them that all 
power — all authority —in heaven and on earth was given 
tohim. We may, then, assume from this passage that the 
apostles and their successors were to have in some way the 
advantage of Christ’s authority and wisdom. His care and 
help would be an inspiration or its equivalent. This promise 
is valid to the end of the Christian dispensation. Christ is 
to be with those who teach in his name as long as preaching 
shall be necessary. This promise may be fulfilled either by 
his personal presence or by the presence of the Holy Spirit, or 
by a written teaching bearing his endorsement, or by all these. 
There were other more specific promises made to the 
disciples. When Christ sent out the twelve to preach to 
the Jews, as narrated in Matthew x., he said: “ But when 
they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak ; for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you.” Here was a limited 
work to be performed, but while it continued the assistance 
from God was to be of the most ample kind. The Spirit 
was to be in them and to speak through them. The inspira- 
tion was to be perfect, not corresponding to a revelation, but 
adapted to the practical exigencies of their labors. The 
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made for this specific work when the twelve were 
go “into the way of the Gentiles’? was repeated, 
ntly more than once. In Luke xii. is recorded a 
ral truth, it would seem, concerning the divine watch- 
ess over the Christian preachers: “ For the Holy Ghost 
1 teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say.” 
mises of the same import were given to the disciples 
en Christ was preparing their minds for the catastrophes 
ing upon the Jewish nation. In the commotions that 
re to end in the destruction of Jcrusalem the followers of 
sus were to expect persecution, but they were to support 
1emselves with this promise; ‘‘ Settle it therefore in your 
earts not to meditate before what ye shall answer: for I 
ill give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversa- 
ries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist.’”’> The method 
by which the apostles were to be prepared for their work and 
aided in it is given clearly and with emphatic repetition in 
the Gospel of John. The disciples were not even to strive 
to remember the words of the Master, though they had no 
written documents ; they were not to have any anxiety lest 
they should teach error or be at loss what to teach; they were 
to be as peaceful in heart and confident in mind as their 
Lord had been. They were to rest on this promise: ‘“* But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you”’ (John xiv. 26). The disciples were even to know 
more of their Lord after his death than before, for they would 
see how he was connected with the promises of God and the 
scheme of salvation. This would result from the teaching of 
the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, who should proceed from 
the Father and testify of Christ (John xv. 26). John gives 
(ii. 22), an instance of their remembering after Jesus rose 
from the dead, and of their consequent belief of the Scriptures 
and the word of Christ. The Lord says plainly to his disci- 
ples that he has not yet given to them his entire gospel, but 
that provision will be made for its completion. ‘I have yet 
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many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall. not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear that shall he speak; and he will 
show you things to come..... A'l things that the Father hath 
are mine; therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and 
shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 12-15). 

These promises give us a clear intimation of the kind of 
inspiration which the apostles enjoyed, and enable us to form 
some opinion of the work which the apostles performed 
under its influence. The inspiration consisted in a quicken- 
ing of the memory, or in bringing to mind things before 
known and forgotten, in an exposition of Christ’s character 
and work, in a reporting to the disciples by the Holy Ghost 
of that which he had heard, and in his taking the things of 
Christ and showing them to the disciples. Here is a very 
definite description of inspiration, but it contains nothing 
about self-disclosures of the Deity ; nothing of revelation con- 
temporaneous with tle inspiration, but different from it; noth- 
ing about an elevation of the mind that renders it competent 
to new and higher intuitions. 

_ The material which was the product of this inspiration, 
i.e. the work which the disciples performed under its influ 
ence, must have been their utterances in preaching, teaching, 
and defending Christian truth, or their thoughts in system- 
atizing and making apprchensible this truth. If we can reach 
these thoughts and utterances we shall of course have before 
us material bearing the clearest stamp of inspiration. Christ’s 
promise for the future is as good as his declarations con- 
cerning the past. If his promises were fulfilled, the disci- 
ples gave out to the world fuller, more adequate instruc- 
tion concerning the way of salvation than Christ himself 
gave while oncarth. The promise that: the Comforter should 
bring to their remembrance whatsoever he had said is a 
warrant that the essentials of Christ’s teaching should enter 
into the teachings of the apostles; and we may believe that 
the things he had yet to say, which they could not bear, but 
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which the Holy Ghost should make known to them, entered 
into the teachings of Peter and John and Paul as they went 
from place to place establishing churches and grew strong 
in preaching the word. There can be no doubt upon these 
points if we can rely on the promise of our Lord. But this 
promise we accept — those whose views of inspiration we here 
criticise accept— with perfect confidence. The question there- 
fore which demands our attention is this: Are the thoughts 
and utterances of the apostles accessible to us ? 

An affirmative answer to this may very readily be given : 
We have them in the New Testament. No one can seriously 
doubt that we have the teachings of the apobtles in these 
Scriptures. The fairest criticism decides that the evangelists 
have reported many of Christ’s words. The Sermon on the 
Mount, the parables, the replies to questions, the condensed, 
proverb-like utterances ascribed to him, are in substance un- 
doubtedly genuine, and for the most part in the very form 
in which Christ uttered them. The narratives in which the 
words of Christ are set as gems are very obviously the words 
of Christ’s immediate disciples. The closest scrutiny of 
these narratives can do no more than divide them into sepa- 
rate traditions, having their origin nearer to the time of 
Christ than the Gospels themselves, but never made doubt- 
ful as to their authenticity. It is impossible that they should 
not be mainly correct. The Gospels were composed at so 
early a date, that traditions already established must have 
had their origin with the immediate followers of the Lord. 
If we combine with these facts the assurance that the Holy 
Spirit quickened the memory of the disciples and told them 
what to say, we cannot hesitate to admit that the matter of 
the Gospels is inspired. If we turn now to the Epistles of 
Paul we shall find it easy to conclude the same thing con- 
cerning them. Paul was, if we may take his own word, an 
independent apostle. Though he was clearly familiar with 
the life of Christ, — Luke, his companion, prepared a careful 
report of it, — yet he did not receive the doctrines which he 
preached from any of the twelve, but by immediate revela- 
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tion, and the promise of the aid of the Comforter applies to 
him as truly as to any other teacher. We may therefore 
hold that his preaching was inspired as fully as that of any 
of his fellow-laborers. Indeed he was the great preacher of 
the early church, and the promise of help from the Spirit 
must have been of more value to him than to any other one. 
But we have at hand the substance of his preaching. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to compare the Book of Acts with 
Paul’s Epistles, and learn from Luke’s records how Paul 
preached, will easily convince himself that the Epistles are a 
condensation of sermons, with such additions as were required 
by the circumstances of the persons or churches addressed. 
We will not speak of the other Epistles, for our subject is not 
the canon, but much the same could be said of them as of 
those of Paul. If then we leave out of account the Apoca- 
lypse (we do not at all admit that it is not inspired), we can 
safely conclude that the New Testament is composed of 
material that has been spoken, given as instruction, preached 
over and over, listened to in all the houses of worship from 
the Euphrates to the Tiber. The material is therefore in the 
fullest sense inspired. 

The question naturally suggests itself, at this point, whether 
these considerations would not lead to the conclusion that 
all Christian teaching is inspired. If Christ is with his fol- 
lowers in their evangelizing work unto the end of the world, 
is not inspiration a constant charism of the church, and is 
not Professor Ladd’s theory to be at once accepted? We 
have no objection to holding to that charism in the church 
which our author designates inspiration; but the inspiration 
of which we have spoken and have seen to be a quality of the 
apostolic preaching is of a totally different kind. What he 
calls inspiration does not account for the sacred character of 
the Scriptures, nor constitute a fulfilment of the large and 
reiterated promises of Christ to his immediate followers. 
Professor Ladd himself admits that the inspiration of the 
apostles was peculiar in degree. If we can hold that the 
things which the Spirit was to bring to the remembrance of 
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writers of the New Testament books must have written by 
the Spirit of God, because, as bearers of this his word and as 
promoters of his work, they received from him the promise 
of the Holy Ghost. If this Spirit inspired them during their 
oral report, how could he fail them in their written report ?” 
Again he asks, on the ground that the Bible is the most 
powerful agent in promoting the highest aim of humanity, 
** Must not far other than ordinary means have been used for 
the purpose of its record and preservation?” And he asserts: 
‘But that Providence must be eminently active in this 
respect [securing the Christian records] is an unavoidable 
supposition to every one to whom the religio-moral signifi- 
cance of this record in history has‘hbecome manifest.’?1 Pro- 
fessor Ladd in many instances recognizes the providential 
care of God in securing to us the Scriptures as we have them. 
He finds evidence of a wise and beneficent Providence in the 
languages in which the Scripture documents were originally 
written, in the selection of the men who wrote. in the preser- 
vation of the records, and in the formation of the canon. 

(6) The size of the New Testament is evidence of its divine 
origin. Its four lives of Christ.can be read in a few hours; 
yet such a theme would in human hands naturally spread out 
to volumes, to stories the more expanded as they were less 
authenticated. The narratives relating to Christ’s family 
and birth are brief; of his youth we have nothing; the record 
of his miracles is brief and uninteresting, compared with that 
of his parables; the account of his death, on which the 
Christian scheme turne, is the fullest and most carefully 
prepared. The authors of the Gospels are as reticent in 
regard to themselves as the most delicate litcrary sentiment 
would require. The New Testament, and indeed the whole 
Bible, is of practical form and structure ; it is portable; it is 
readable ; it does not make unreasonable demands upon one’s 
time; it does not require comments or any cumbersome: 
apparatus for its interpretation. 

(7) The language of the Bible indicates that there was a 


1 Theological Essays, pp. 108, 109. 
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pretations of the Scriptures. Fichte said, no one can think 
the ordinary view of creation. It seems to be the sentiment 
of those who try to adjust inspiration to revelation that no 
one can think the ordinary view of inspiration. We do not 
deny that the composition, style, and some of the statements 
of the Bible of themselves refute the mechanical idea of 
inspiration held by Quenstedt and Witsius; but this mechan- 
ical theory has very few advocates now, and is not at all the 
necessary form of the orthodox theory. Moreover, those 
who form theories in opposition to the common Protestant 
theory go far beyond a criticism of the latter; they construct 
schemes fundamentally opposed to it. The theory advocated 
by Professor Ladd is one evolved from a scheme of philosophy 
and of divine government at variance with that which has 
been prevalent in the Protestant churches. It assumes that 
man is not by nature religious, that he has no endowments 
of mind which by development put him in possession of 
religious principles and religious emotions. He only knows 
God and duty and responsibility through the self-revelations 
of God and a consciousness of God. He is to learn how to 
conduct himself toward God, as he learns to deal with water, 
air, and earth, by coming in contact with him. 

There is something satisfying, at least fascinating, in mo- 
nistic schemes of philosophy. The evolution of all that is, 
spiritual and material, from the idea of God seems at first 
to give the thinker a comprehension of the universe; the 
evolution of God, as known to us, with all spiritual and 
material existence, from an idea, or, perhaps we should say, 
the capacity to have an idea, is assumed to be an insight 
into the primal elements of being. We have no objections 
to speculations of this kind; let those who have time to in- 
dulge in them evolve their schemes to their heart’s content. 
But we do object to adjusting practical religion to such 
methods of thought. There is not the slightest occasion for 
thinking a scheme of religion, or redemption, or inspiration 
in this sense of the word thinking. The Ohristian’s duty is 
to know what God has revealed, and he is under no oblization 
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tion between them so that there may be address and response 
on cither side. There may be claims, requests, and promises. 
Under such circumstances communications from God that 
are prophecy, assurance, threat, may be inspired ; truths per- 
taining to sin and righteousness, atonement and pardon, may 
be made known by inspiration. Such a theory of inspira- 
tion accords with the Scriptures and common sense far more 
than that which makes inspiration a necessary result of 
evolution. A covenant theology, as it seems to us, accords 
to man a position of far more dignity, and opens to him a 
Christian philosophy of far broader reach, than the theology 
that consists of the historical deposits accumulated through 
the development of a God-consciousness. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE DIALECTIC METHOD OF JESUS. 


BY REV. RICHARD MONTAGUE, PROVIDENCE, B&.I. 


It is possible that the title selected for this paper may 
seem more ambitious than is the purpose of the writer. 
That purpose, as a brief explanation will show, is not scho- 
lastic, but simple and somewhat practical. 

The attentive reader of the Gospels is often impressed 
with Jesus’ wonderful skill in meeting men; and in no 
variety of circumstances is this skill more evident than in 
those personal interviews, discussions, or controversies in 
which conversation, mutual question and answer. forms the 
the substance of tle narrative. Our Lord displayed sur- 
prising readiness in his dialectics, as well as in his didactics. 
He was a marvellous disputant, as well us the first of teachers. 
And yet our study in Jesus’ dialectic will not restrict the 
view to Christ’s polemic discussfons, or to any protracted 
logical processes. When two persons took counsel together 
for the purpose of intellectual or moral inquiry, and sought 
to separate and analyze themes according to their kinds, it 
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exhibition of the fallacies of sophistical reasoning, we are 
amazed at the genius of that brain from which a new science 
could issue, Minerva-like, full-armed, and the accuracy of 
those observations of mental phenomena which the tests of 
many centuries of subsequent research have not discredited. 
Greater surprise, however, and a keener intellectual pleasure, 
even, await the patient student of the spontaneous and varied 
processes of our Lord, as, instructed in no schools and taught 
by no logicians, he wards off the attacks of an opponent, or 
thrusts his elenchus into the very heart of his foe. 

Jesus was never at a loss what to say, nor how to say it. 
If he was silent, it was from choice, and because silence was 
the best answer. His weapons of defence and attack, his 
probes and scalpels were, indeed, the instruments of common 
life. There was nothing new or startling in the swords or 
foils that he used. It is the perfection of his skill in using 
them that amazes us. Just as in his teaching his words are 
the words of common speech, his pictures are drawn from 
the home, the street, the field ; but the combination and apt 
presentation of words and pictures are what surprise us. 

Sometimes Jesus met objections or inquiries by the plainest 
and directest statements of the opposite or appropriate truth. 
Thus he answered John the Baptist, Nathanael, the Naza- 
renes, or the critics of his disuse of fasting. At other times 
his words, though containing a true answer, were so veiled 
in enigma as to elude perverse minds, while honest eyes 
could see through the guise. Thus he met the Pharisees 
questioning his authority for cleansing the temple, the woman 
at the well, or the multitude asking how to work the works 
of God and secking a sign from heaven; and such was the 
occasion and dialectic purpose of several of his parables. He 
could almost play on words (John vii. 20 ff.) for the effecting 
of his point. He used irony, sarcasm, reproach, rebuke, 
fiery indignation in the interests of his sublime elenchus. 
He was quick to meet emergencies. Enemies tried to entrap 
him, but were silenced, because seeing in their hearts that 
they were themselves entrapped. He appealed to the Scrip- 
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And to a like use in debate and philosophy has dialectic 
been mainly put in modern times. It is the strong hand that 
tears away the carefully woven garment of argument, and 
shows the pads and artifices beneath. It is the keen and 
skilful anatomist, that follows out the concept or idea all along 
the veins and arteries and nerves of its being. It is a process 
which in German thought of Hegel’s school has been wittily 
described by an English satirist as busying itself about the 

“Great Non-Existence, passing into Being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric one, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 

Thou Positive Negation! 
Negative Affirmation ! 
Thou great Totality of everything 
That never is, but ever doth become, 
Thee do we sing, 
The Pantheist’s King, 
With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless hum, hum, hum.” 


Such is the scope for dialectic in its most modern and, as 
some have urged, its most worthy activity. 

With none of ,these merely intellectual or philosophical 
results, however, was Jesus concerned. He desired that 
men should think rightly, and he often corrected their mental 
misapprehensions. As a matter of simple logic, he often 
exhibited the fallacy of their positions. But he did it in a 
way wholly subordinate to his primary aim of moral search. 
His elenchus was directed to the conscience and moral senti- 
ments. In all the varied manifestations of his dialectic skill 
this single purpose of exposing to their own consciousness 
the moral dispositions and purposes lying beneath and behind 
the inquiries or objections or cavils of his interlocutors is 
apparent, individualizing and unifying all. 

So evident and universal is this characteristic to the atten- 
tive reader of Christ’s conversations, that it calls for little 
illustration. We detect it, in germ at least, even in his 
boyhood, when Jesus’ answer to his mother in the temple 
must have reminded Mary that she was morally at fault for 
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losing sight of what she ought to know, that the child, born of 
the Holy Ghost, obedient and devout in his village home, could 
not be unfilial, as her tone and reproof had implied, while about 
his Father’s business, or in his Father’s house. We find it, 
in subtile form, in his “ Woman, what have I to do with thee,” 
—a reply designed, we think, to suggest that Mary and he were 
measuring his life by different moral standards, and that he 
could lend no countenance to her notion that life is a series 
of acts instead of an inward principle, and that God’s mission 
for him can be fulfilled by any outward exhibitions of Mes- 
sianic power for the purpose of display. No human being, 
only God, can direct his course. 

Again, how evident the purely moral aim of his elenchus, 
as it slowly removes the false conceptions of Nicodemus or 
the woman at the well. Starting from the Pharisee’s idea of 
the kingdom of God he works out the most vigorous, practi- 
cal, and spiritual consequences. He wishes Nicodemus to 
see that a whole world of reality —the world of spirit —is 
as yet unperceived by him and that to know that world the 
eyes of his spiritual nature must first be opened, he must he 
born again. And then, as he recognizes the slow unfolding 
of the old man’s spiritual intuitions, with what tact and 
supreme moral purpose he presents the heavenly truths of 
the Father, the Son, redemption, and salvation by faith! 
With the Samaritan woman, however, who was destitute of 
Jewish scriptural training, he takes his point of departure 
from the commonest thing imaginable—a well. Suddenly by 
a bold antithesis he exalts it to the idea of eternal life. Spirit- 
ual aspirations are awakened. He probes into the depths of 
her moral nature. That word “ Go, call thy husband,’’ is, it 
has been remarked, the first stroke, breaking up the surface 
of her fair appearance, revealing the foulness of the life 
beneath it: it is the word of penetration upheaving her moral 
nature ; it digs down into her soul, a soul which must be dug 
through befcre the fountain of living water can spring up 
from the deep well of her purified spirit. as an everlasting 
power. The words with which the interview closes are not 
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meant simply to startle or to instruct the woman’s mind, 
much as they must have surprised her. They are designed 
to attach her confidence and love to the personal source of 
life who has now so thoroughly searched her moral being. 
Many instances of a different and more dramatic charac- 
ter might be cited. One must suffice. We turn to the conver- 
sation with the priests and scribes and elders who came to 
Jesus at Jerusalem questioning his authority for his deeds 
and teachings. Had it been an honest question sincerely 
put, it would have called for a clear, convincing answer. 
And, as it was, though he nominally refused a reply, the three 
parables with which he followed his refusal were an indirect 
answer to their inquiry. But their question was not from 
a sincere heart desiring to know the truth concerning his 
teaching and mission. Even if the inquiry was honest, as 
based on an uncertainty in their minds, it was not ingenuous 
as coming from a desire to know and heed the truth. To 
expose this inward falseness, to exhibit to their own minds 
their moral perverseness, was the Saviour’s aim in the dia- 
lectic of his reply. He is more concerned about them than 
about their question. Their question might be right, and 
then he would answer it; but they are wrong, and he will 
answer them. Their question, though legitimate, is based 
on a moral falsehood. He is before them for the moral end 
of “hunting men out of their refuge of lies.” They are 
tacitly claiming authority as scribes to examine and pro- 
nounce upon him. Very well, have they pronounced upon 
John? Whatever their answer, it: will involve a judgment 
upon him. For John foretold his work; he witnessed to 
Jesus. To answer Jesus’ question, therefore, will get them 
into difficulties with their own consciences, or with the people, 
or with the rulers. And so they smother their consciences 
and hold their peace. They perceive the dilemma by which 
Christ has exposed them. They are shown to all whose eyes 
arc open to be time-servers who have abdicated their spiritual 
office. But Jesus does not pause with this brief, but effective 
moral exposé. He follows up their consciences by the para- 
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bles of the two sons, the wicked husbandman, and the 
marriage of the king’s son, until their moral blindness, their 
pride, their murderous spirit, their guilt and awful moral 
danger are pictured, if they will but look and see, on the 
horizon of their minds in colors of moral wrath and sorrow- 
ful regret: 

2. In the foregoing observations we have been led, in a 
measure, to anticipate another feature of Jesus’ dialectic, 
which we are now better prepared to appreciate. As it is of 
the nature of a corollary of the preceding principle it may 
be more briefly treated. Jt is characteristic of Jesus’ dialec- 
tic that he directed his elenchus toward the inward spirit of 
his interlocutors, in utter disregard of the mere form of their 
inquiry, argument, or complaint. By this it is not meant 
that Jesus never gave a technically satisfactory reply to a 
technical objection. He often did this, as when accused of 
blasphemy (because being man he made himeelf. God, in 
that he called God his Father), he answered: “Is it not 
written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called 
them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scrip- 
ture cannot be broken ; say ye of him whom the Father hath 
sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because 
I said, I am the Son of God?” It may be truly said that 
the cases are not absolutely parallel, that the inspired Psalm- 
ist did not call men gods in the same sense in which Jesus 
called himself the Son of God, that Jesus put more into his 
phrase than the Psalmist included in his word. Be it xo, 
yet is the reply all the more effective as a direct technical 
answer to his accusers. For it is au argument from the less 
to the greater. If it was not blasphemy for an inspired 
writer to designate as gods the men who as kings were con- 
secrated to office as the representatives of Deity, how much 
less is it blasphemy for one commissioned and consecrated 
by God himself as the representative of divine truth to call 
himself the Son of God. Thus Jesus meets his objectors on 
their own technical ground, and, having prepared the way so 
skilfully, then enters into the very heart and essence of the 
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matter. It is not blasphemy to speak of my Father, if I am 
his commissioned agent. But am I thus sent? That isa 
question easily tested. Look: at my works. Are not they 
divine? Do not they substantiate my claim? Technically 
and really I am no blasphemer. 

But though Jesus thus often met objections from the pre- 
cise point of view from which they were advanced, he did not 
deem it essential todo this. It is usually an important prin- 
ciple of honorable and successful debate that a disputant shall 
answer his opponent from the latter’s point of view as well 
as from his own. For the accomplishment of a purely 
rational victory this is doubtless necessary. And later on 
we may sec how discreetly Jesus often heeded this principle. 
But for the purpose of moral search, for showing a-soul its 
moral ignorance or spiritual death or religious prejudice — 
for revealing what is deepest and most essential in man ,— 
in other words, for the end of Jesus’ primary dialectic aim, 
— it is often unimportant and superfluous. And it is very 
apparent that Jesus so regarded it. The essential object with 
him was to search the conscience, and therefore the essen- 
tial question to him was, What is the inward spirit of him 
with whom I speak? What is there, even though it be un- 
conscious. lurking behind his inquiry, and urging on his 
questions? What is it, despite the outward form of his 
difficulty or cavil, that constitutes its inward essence? By 
what spirit is it prompted ? by what motive instigated? To 
Jesus’ thought the mental difficulties of men touching their 
relations to him, or his Father, or their fellows were moral 
in their remoter, if not in their immediate origin, and it was 
waste of time to attack the pickets and leave the citadel un- 
stormed. As in his didactics, so in his dialectics, Jesus 


must have some point in common with his hearer. Some. 


premises must be admitted or assumed by both, that will 
make his logic convincing. He refutes no arcuinents of straw, 
hut penetrates to a knowledge of the real man, and answers 
him, unknown as that man often is to himself, till Jesus has 
brought to consciousness the deeper movements of his heart. 
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Thus arguments or replies that might seem indirect are, 
when we consider Jesus’ purpose, marvellously direct. The 
quickest way to a man’s conscience and inward spirit is not 
always, if usually, to show him that that is what you now pur- 
pose to assault. He may sometimes best be convinced if 
caught off his guard. 

As a fine specimen of this outwardly indirect way of meet- 
ing a question, examine the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
A certain lawyer has come to Jesus asking how he may in- 
herit eternal life. He is referred to the law of Moses; and 
when the Saviour has commended his reply, that man’s duty 
is love toward God with all our being, and love of our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, and has said that through obedience to these 
requirements will come life, the lawyer’s conscience begins to 
condemn him. Christ has only accepted his own declarations, 
and yet by that very acceptance has most effectively searched 
his moral being. We can almost see the scribe, as feeling 
the twinges of his conscience, and wishing to conceal his 
conscious short-comings and excuse his guilt before the law, 
he asks, “ And whois my neighbor?” Just how far must 
I go to obey this second requirement? Precisely what does 
the law mean? Where shall I begin, and where may I stop? 
Now Jesus does not answer the question as the lawyer puts 
it at all. The parable of the Good Samaritan does not tell 
the inquirer who his neighbor is. But it does answer 
perfectly the spirit which prompted the inquiry. That spirit 
was one of calculation. It was legalistic. lt counted on 
the winning of so much reward for so much service. It 
would measure love by bounds of race or creed or color. It 
lacked the flavor of true neighborliness. The man’s moral 
impulses needed reversing. Not how few can I love and yet 
omit no neighbors; hut how many can I make the recipients 
of my charity, should be the question. Not how little can I 
do and yet attain life; but how widely may I diffuse the liv- 
ing spirit of God? Having seen and admitted the nature of 
a loving neighborly spirit he was more effectively told than 
by a directer reply the wide and even universal diffusion of 
the neighbors whom he should love. 
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The same skill in the use of indirection in argument is 
seen in Jesus’ reply to Simon’s criticism of the reception of 
honor from the woman who was a sinner. No prophet, 
Simon was saying to himself, could fail to know this woman’s 
abandoned character, and knowing it, would suffer these 
attentions. Now Jesus perceived that this objection was 
based partly on honest ignorance, and partly on the petti- 
ness of a narrow, selfish soul, and so he proceeded to attack 
the spirit of the criticism, while indirectly meeting its letter. 
The parable of the creditor and his debtors disturbed the 
serenity of Simon’s conscience, as is seen by his half-reluc- 
tant answer to the Saviour’s question. But Jesus does not 
let him escape. ‘“ Thou hast rightly judged.’”’ Simon is en- 
trapped. He has condemned himself. Because of an un- 
grateful heart, that in self-righteous sufficiency did not feel 
the blessings Christ had brought, he had suffered this poor 
sinful, but forgiven woman to express her loving adoration 
in attentions that should put to shame the proud and wealthy, 
but neglectful and uncourteous host. And yet, while thus 
reproving Simon’s ungrateful spirit, how effectively does Jesus 
also answer his cavil. You think me no prophet, Simon, 
because I do not know and reject this woman. But, let us 
see ; I am prophet enough to know the questioning that is 
now going on in your heart; prophet enough to know the 
precise attitude of your soul toward me, and to discern the 
fervent love of this sinful woman; prophet enough to see 
your pride and her penitence; to discern your hauteur and 
her devotion ; to mark your brusqueness and her attention. 
Nay, I know her so well and you so well, that I see that she 
is worthy to be received by me, while you are not. And, as 
mightier evidence yet that I am a prophet of God, I say to 
her, in your hearing: “ Thy sins are forgiven; woman, thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

8. it is noteworthy that Jesus’ dialectic is often directed 
chiefly to the hearer’s admissions, tacit or expressed. By 
this is meant that Jesus meets his interlocutor at the latter’s 
point of view. He directs his elenchus toward the exhibi- 
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tion of the inconsistencies of an objector’s admitted position. 
A delicate touch of this is seen in John vii. 25-29. The 
Jews have objected that Jesus cannot be the Christ, because 
when the Christ comes no one shall know whence he is, 
whereas they all know of Jesus’ home and family. Then 
Jesus, with subtile irony and partial word-play answers: 
* ‘Ye both know me, and ye know whence I am.”” And when 
the Christ comes ye shall not know his origin. Alas, how 
unawares to yourselves am [I fulfilling in a deeper sense your 
own requirements. Iam not come of myself, but he that 
sent me is true, and him ye know not; alas, too true is it that 
ye know not whence the Christ is come because ye know not 
God. Or see an illustration of the same feature in the 
verses immediately preceding the passage just cited. Jesus 
is defending his healing on the Sabbath-day. If, he says, as 
you admit, the positive vacates the negative precept, and a 
command to circumcise on the cighth day must override a 
command to keep the Sabbath free from labor, how much 
more justifiable is my making aman every whit whole on 
the Sabuath-day than any mere prevention of ceremonial de- 
filement! The argument is, if we may so speak, a kind of 
Tu quoque a fortiori. “ As for what I have done, you all 
allow the principle to be exercised, and for much less occa- 
sion. If 1 break the Sabbath, much more do you.” 

Indeed, the argumentum ex concessu is no infrequent 
weapon of Jesus. It is often a most effective way of secur- 
ing his essential aim of moral search, because it serves so 
admirably to show the inconsistency and insincerity of his 
captious critics. And at times it approaches very near the 
argumentum ad hominem, though never vitiated by the usual 
fallacy of this latter mode of refutation. The account of the 
healing of the paralytic in Mark ii. is a case in point. The 
pharisees and doctors had gathered in and about the house 
expecting from Jesus some display of miraculous power, 
eager to see or hear some new thing, and quick to fasten on 
any seeming violation of their traditions. But when Jesus 
having healed the paralytic said, ‘ Son, thy sins are forgiven 
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thee,” it was an affront greater than was looked for. It was 
assuming the prerogative of God. It was blasphemy. They 
were amazed that any man, even Jesus, the worker of miracles, 
should speak such words as these. For it is to the inconsis- 
tency of this amazement that Jesus directs his reply. Why 
should they be surprised to hear words so simple, words the 
truth or falsity of which, in themselves, no man could, apart 
from other evidence, test, — words that pertained toa realm of 
unseen and spiritual ideas? Asa matter of fact they must 
admit that they were expecting to hear from his lips words 
which, from their own point of view, as words, were far more 
amazing than these which he really did utter. Were they 
not gathered there expecting to hear the word of healing? 
Were they not looking for a command or declaration in the 
external realm of sensuous perception, the reality or de- 
ception of which could, be immediately tested? Christ did 
not mean that from his point of view the forgiveness of sins 
was easier than healing a paralytic —it was a vastly higher 
work ; but from the point of view of their captious criticism 
they should not be amazed that he chose what they regarded 
as the easier words. But that they might know his authority 
for the easier words, but harder fact, he will speak the harder 
words and accomplish the easier fact: ‘“* Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go into thy house; and he arose and departed to his 
house.” So superhuman and so beneficent a deed as this was 
enough to authenticate the claims of one who even offered 
to pardon sins, and this was precisely the deed for which 
these captious Pharisees were looking, and thus by their ex- 
pectation and by the deed they stood confuted, convicted of 
spiritual blindness, moral insincerity, and a spirit hostile 
to truth. 

It was this recognition of each man’s own concessions or 
prepossessions, it was this frequent agreement for the moment 
with his interlocutor’s tacit premises, which led Jesus to 
adapt himself so skilfully to the peculiarities of each individ- 
ual with whom he had to deal. He found some zrod oro in 


every man’s knowledge or circumstances before he applied 
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of the Sabbath. But evidently he thought such a course 
uanwise. It would only lead to profitless casuistry, and blunt 
the edge of conscience. He saw that the whole objection, 
though sincere, arose from a captious spirit; he therefore 
struck inward. He adopted the argumentum ex concessu, 
amd by it justified an arzumentum ad hominem. Your ob- 
jection, he contends, is inconsistent with yourselves. Do 
you not allow that David was justified in eating the shew- 
ib read on the Sabbath, and priests are law-abiding in doing 
religious service on that day? You allow the exception, on 
gz r-ounds of necessity or mercy, to a David or to pricsts, and 
deny it to the Lord of David and the antitype of all high- 
Priests. But more than this. You are not only inconsistent; 
yy @w are dull of heart; you have thus reversed the true rela- 
€iOnps of man to the Sabbath, making him the slave and it 
th Ihe master. And thus you do not see that I, the Son of 
PM =. n, am Lord even of the Sabbath. 

En the second instance, Jesus is questioned whether it be 
Is ww ful to heal on the Sabbath-day, and soon thereafter heals 
tre an with the withered hand. Now here, as just before, 
@tar Lord might have answered this inquiry by a careful 
@=© Egesis of the Mosaic law of the Sabbath. But, filled as 
tha @ir minds were with rabbinical refinements and traditions, 
® =more radical and strenuous method than this was necessary. 

Ee placed the man before them. He proposed a dilemma: 
Le it lawful to do good, or evil, on the Sabbath-day ? He 
P©inited to their own practice with their flocks. He threw 
thre decision of their question upon themselves; and then,,. 
Fmowing that their consciences admitted what their lips would 
WOE express, he declared that it is lawful to do well on the- 

Sabbath-day, and then healed the withered hand. 

Now, the skill of this dialectic lies in the way in which: 
Jesus throws the decision of their question upon his critics, 
and, avoiding all necdless argument over which they might 
Captiously haggle, and turning the lance of his elenchus upon. 
their consciences, probes their wicked, gailty spirit. In fact, 
this is the purpose, as we have seen, of all his dialectic with 
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opponents. He seeks the inner man of the heart. He works 
down into motives. He penetrates into the secret chambers 
of character. Of course, the intellectual validity of his 
argument involves the assumption that it is an injury to 
delay the man’s healing, or that the healing requires no 
Sabbath labor such as the law forbids. But, without pausing 
to prove these premises, he seeks to exhibit the inhumanity 
and inconsistency of his critics. It is an appeal to the higher 
moral law, to which they are false. It is a use of their con- 
cessions, of dilemma, of inference from the less to the 
greater need, all in the interests of moral search. 

It may be well to pause a moment, and review the features 
already described, in the light of a single illustration which 
presents them all, as well as others yet unmentioned. It 
may be doubted if the Gospels record argument more con- 
clusive and searching than the reply of Jesus to the Pharisees 
who had charged him with casting out demons by the power 
of the prince of demons. On every ground, the accusation 
was false and wicked. We have noted how Jesus’ elenchus 
is primarily directed to the end of searching the conscience 
and moral sentiments, and thus is directed chiefly to the 
inward spirit of his hearer. We have seen it fastening to 
concessions, and wisely avoiding cumbrous refutations. And 
thus we have seen it adapting to each peculiar case its method 
-of procedure, and always wreathing with the crown of success 
its attacks upon pharisaic strongholds. These principles are 
exhibited in progressive and terrific power to any who will 
carefully analyze the Saviour’s replies to the charge just 
specified. Such a charge is inherently inconsistent or self- 
-contradictory, Jesus maintains, because it supposes Satan to 
be working against his own interests, and good to be pro- 
ceeding from evil. But not only is the charge inherently 
false, it is inconsistent with his enemies’ own admissions, 
‘since they acknowledge divine power in the control over 
-demons which their sons are supposed to possess. But more 
than this, the charge is counter to the fact; for, instead of 
being under the dominion of Satan, Christ’s power over Satan’s 
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subjects is proof that he has conquered and bound the adver- 
sary. Moreover, their argument is inconsistent with the 
very nature of things. It violates the fundamental laws of 
nature and of life. Is not a tree to be judged by its fruit ? 
But this is not all. False on every count as this charge is, 
it is mitigated by no considerations of pardonable ignorance 
aud unintended prejudice. It proceeds from a wilful blind- 
ness to truth; it is the outgrowth of moral iniquity. In 
placing themselves against Christ, these Pharisees were 
showing that not Jesus, but they were in league with Satan. 
And last of all, in thus preferring darkness to light, error to 
truth, evil to good, they are incurring the danger of a guilt 
for which there is no pardon, an obduracy of will so fixed 
that even Omnipotence cannot change it. 

Here, then, in Jesus’ refutation may be noted an avoidance 
of ali petty and purely technical considerations. It is an 
argument based on the most fundamental considerations. 
Here are tacit admissions used with most conclusive power. 
Here is dialectic aimed at the very heart and spirit of the 
objectors. And here is moral search that penetrates into 
depths of soul so profound and awful that it brings to light 
the very spirit of hell. 

5. We are now lcd to specify a fifth characteristic of Jesus’ 
dialectic method. He appealed with absolute confidence of 
support to the moral intuitions of man. Down in the hearts 
of men, despite all their sin and blindness, there was an eye 
which could see, and a power which would command, even 
if it could not enforce, the right. It is well to emphasize 
this feature ; for it must be a guide to all who are publishing 
God’s truth to-day. Socrates did not in reasoning appeal 
more firmly and constantly to the laws of intellect and reason 
than Jesus in his dialectic appealed to the constitutional 
instincts of our moral nature. Even when he referred to 
the Scriptures as authority, unless he was replying to some 
technical objection, he selected those words or truths of Holy 
Writ which express the character of God or the duty of man 
in some large and fundamental way. It was Scripture ex- 
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pressive of instinctive conscience, of necessary moral law, 
which he preferred to cite. Thus he strengthened his own 
moral being, and opposed the perverted conscience of the 
tempter in the wilderness. Somehow Satan’s fallen nature 
must admit and feel the force of these ground laws of moral 
being. May not Jesus use his divine power to allay his 
hunger? No. Soul-satisfaction is better than bodily satis- 
faction, and to change stones to bread for his own use would 
be a desertion of his unselfish mission. It is the life of con- 
scious obedience to God which is appointed for him. It is 
written: ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.”” Yes; but 
if, being God’s Son, he thus shrinks from serving self, who 
will believe his claim? His coming is out of harmony with, 
Jewish expectation. Why not correct the popular misjudg- 
ments, and show his dignity by a marvellous display of divine 
support in mid-air? No. That too would be an abuse of 
privilege. God’s mission for. Jesus is that of spiritual king- 
ship; and faith in God is not presumptuous daring of God. 
“ It is written: Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Very well, then; let Jesus see what is before him — rejeo- 
tion, sorrow, suffering, death. He aims at the recognized 
lordship of the world. But by what a slow and disappointing 
path, at best, is that spiritual ascent to be made! Why so 
lofty an aim at the start? Why not get the world’s allegiance 
first, and then elevate its ideals afterward? Why not be 
worldly wise, assert his power, rally his hosts, and then later 
establish his spiritual sway? But no: there is only one 
way of moral victory, or of duty, for man or Son of Man. 
Unconditional allegiance to God is the law of moral life and 
success. ‘It is written: “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” It will be observed 
that in all these replies the cited Scriptures state basal moral 
principles. They are appeals of a conscience in its normal 
perfect workings even to a conscience hopelessly perverse. 
Analogous to this, according to what we on the whole 
regard as the best interpretation of the passage yet suggested, 
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is Jesus’ proof of the resurrection of the dead. To the Sad- 
dusaic mind immortality and resurrection were correlative. 
Establish the one, and the other followed, at least as a possi- 
bility. By a use of Scripture at once fresh and suggestive, 
Jesus proves the immortality of the soul. “I am the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” said God to Moses at the 
bush. Not that the words themselves express, necessarily, a 
present relation; but the fact to which the words point — 
the fact that God is such a loving and self-giving God that 
he did, when the patriarchs were on earth, enter into moral 
relations of support and friendship with them — is the guar- 
antee that for all succeeding time also he will give to them 
of his divine love and Jife. This is Scripture interpreted in 
the light of God’s essential character, as made known, in 
part through the moral intuition, to an active conscience and 
a loving heart. It is a style of exegesis which, fitly guarded, 
should be of frequent use in our modern days.! 

We have already had repeated illustrations of the princi- 
ple now under consideration in the examples of Jesus’ dialec- 
tic adduced in other connections. He appealed to men’s 
sense of consistency, to their candor, to their justice, to their 
benevolence, to their mercy, their pity, and their tenderest 
instincts of humanity. How often when reading the parable 
of the Prodigal Son do we discern its dialectic aim and mar- 
vellous adaptation to its purpose? Yet even that evangelical 
story of sin and penitence has a strict argumentative use and 
connection ; and is a very catapult of moral power built to 
shatter the walls of pharisaic hardness and prejudice of 
heart. The Pharisees are murmuring because Jesus receives 
sinners and eats with them. A righteous man ought not so 
to do. Listen to my parable, Jesus says. And then with 
matchless simplicity he paints the picture of a foolish son 
leaving the father’s home, spending his fortune for naught; 
but ill, disgraced, alarmed, ashamed, until thoughts of a 
father’s care and love recur, promptings to penitence arise, he 


1 See W. N. Clarke’s Mark in loc., for a fall and interesting presentation of this 
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comes to himself again, and with tears of sorrow and sincerest 
purposes of amendment he sets out for the old forsaken 
home. We can see him along every step of the painfal 
journey. We hear his prayers for help, we hear his -ac- 
knowledgments of guilt, we read the honest purpose of 
reformation. Our hearts are filled with sympathy for the 
wayward but repentant youth, and we are alive to a hundred 
questions: Will the father receive him? Can he take him 
back ? What will the elder brother say ordo? And then, 
as all our fears are silenced, and our sympathies are met, 
and we hear the father say: “ Bring forth the best robe and 
put it on him: let us eat and be merry; for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ;”’ all our moral sentiments rise 
to commend so forgiving and generous a parent, and we think 
him a fit type of God. This is righteous forgiveness by man 
illustrating righteous forgiveness by God. Precisely this 
appeal to their humaner sentiments did Jesus design this 
parable to nake in the case of these harsh, hard Pharisees. 
He, so to speak, takes them off their guard. He skilfully 
addresses whatever of heart, of tenderness and compassion 
is left within them, and then in substance says: If you 
justify, nay commend, this father in his course, as every one 
of you with a father’s heart must do, how mucli more should 
you commend God and me for receiving gladly the penitent 
sinners who seek our embrace! 

6. Proceeding in a manner such as this we are able to under- 
stand ina measure éhe tone of authority with which Jesus 
used his dialectical resources. Most reasoners have their 
moments and signs of trepidation. Few logicians, we must 
suppose, have felt unshaken confidence in all the arguments 
which they have adduced. Some things they have advanced 
with fear and trembling, and in later hours have either come 
to see their real validity in brighter lights or have withdrawn 
them as without support. But the absolute certainty of Jesus’ 
dialectic processes is no more marked than his quiet digni- 
fied consciousness of their certainty. He expects men to be 
convinced by what he says, expects them, that is to say, un- 
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less they wilfully blind themselves to all light and defy 
approach along the lines of intellectual or moral analysis. 
This tone of authority may find its explanation in various 
causes. It surely proceeded in part from a conscious integrity 
which was willing to face any sin in others; but more par- 
ticularly from a moral insight into men and the processes 
and developments of * the hidden heart ”’ which enabled him 
to discern the end to be reached as well as the most effec- 
tive weapons to be used. 

We have seen in turn the moral aim, the neglect of out- 
ward form in the regard to inward spirit, the recognition of 
tacit or expressed admissions, the avoidance of cumbrous 
methods, the confidence of appeal to moral intuitions, and 
the conscious authority of Jesus, as he turned the forces of 
his logic toward the minds of men. A study such as that in 
which we have been engaged cannot fail to excite many 
questions which it may be difficult or impossible to answer. 
Was this elenchus of Jesus the Spirit of God (possessed by 
our Lord without measure) searching men’s hearts, and using 
the weapons of human skill for its divine task of moral ex- 
ploration? Or was it only the spontaneous operation of a 
holy mind, appropriating the instructions of early years and 
the observations of youth and middle life? Is it the work- 
ings of a perfect human spirit only, or is it the method of the 
divine mind also which we discern in Jesus’ dialectic? Or 
is there in the workings of a perfect human mind, which is 
in communion with God, a method of procedure identical with 
the movements of the divine mind? Is it, in other words, 
Jesus, the Son of Man; or Jesus, the Son of God; or Jesus, 
the God-man ; or Jesus, inspired of the Holy Spirit, who ad- 
dresses so marvellously the mind of universal man? Or yet 
again, was Jesus’ dialectic always successful? Did it accom- 
plish its intended work? Were men enlightened, refuted, 
convinced ? A candid mind studying our Lord’s conversa- 
tions and interviews to-day is convinced of the strength and 
conclusiveness of all his argumentations. They are final. 
They close debate. But were the uncandid hearers of his 
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very words driven from their false positions? Surely in 
many instances his enemies, even though convinced, and 
consciously condemned, were not dissuaded from their evil 
intents. In some cases it would appear doubtful if even in 
their heart of hearts they were convinced, at least more than 
for a moment, of their error. A vast and sombre field of 
inquiry opens out of these questions. If the elenchus of 
Jesus could not convince and convert unholy men in some 
cases ; has Omnipotence, either in this or any other age, re- 
sources greater than those of the historic Christ whereby to 
win hardened sinners to conscience and to God ? 

But questions such as these, tliough prompted by our theme, 
are only suggested as topics for reflection, and must be left, at 
least by us, unanswered. The restricted and purely inductive 
method of this paper allows no digression into discussions 
now rife, save in this suggestive manner. The purpose of 
this study, however, would not be fully met, if we did not 
draw from the observations already made some brief sugges- 
tions touching the art of spiritual dialectics as an important 
acquisition for moral and religious workers. 

Socrates called himself a midwife in the world of thought. 
It was his office, says Professor Tyler, “‘ to aid those who 
came to him for such assistance in giving birth to the ideas, 
the sentiments, the elements of thought and action which 
were conceived within them, and, after having examined the 
birth to see whether it were a living, proper child or a mere 
abortion, according to the result of such examination to cast 
it away or to assist them in nursing and cherishing it.” To 
such a work as this in the realm of moral and spiritual ideas 
and lives, as we are taught in many passages of the New 
Testament, the Christian teacher is called. Sometimes his 
best work is done upon great masses of men in the public 
assembly ; often it is done in the dialectic contest with a 
single soul, by the wayside, in the home, or in an inquiry 
room. | 

1. Now, to deal with men individually, to grapple with 
difficulties that require the faithful application of our moral 
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elenchus and the ready command of all our dialectic resources 
is a test of Christian zeal. It has been justly pointed out 
that animal enthusiasm or intellectual vigor may lead a man 
to delight in addressing the crowded church or general as- 
sembly in tones of apostolic fervor; but it is only devout 
consecration to God which will prompt us to seek out indi- 
viduals whom we may introduce, as did Jesus the woman of 
Samaria, to the richest stores of our mind and the sublimest 
truths of God. 

' 2. There is no skill, therefore, which we should more 
resolutely endeavor to attain than the power of dealing with 
individuals in religious work. There is many a mind that 
can be brought into the vision of truth only by the clash of 
spirit with spirit, the moral awakening that comes from the 
use of question and answer, parry and thrust, move and 
counter-move of thought. 

3. In the cultivation of this skill the capacity of moral 
insight is chiefly to be sought. And insight such as this is 
the child of study and experience, of prayer and the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, quite as much as the child of nature. To 
see mcn as they are, to discern their motives and inward 
spirit, is essential if we are to insinuate into their minds the 
truths of heaven and holiness. 

4. Having gained this moral insight, the Christian dialec- 
tician, if he would have a real success, must hold firmly to 
the primary moral aim of his discussion. Wily minds will 
try to divert him. Acute intellects will seek mere theolog- 
ical debate. Even fools will hold up questions that saints in 
glory cannot answer. But the Christian respondent should 
preserve his moral aim. By seemingly indirect appeals to 
the constitutional moral instincts he should entrap, if he can, 
his interlocutor, winning, ere the latter knows it, his assent 
to some important premise. He should appeal to his conces- 
sions or practices or motives, if he knows them; never using 
fallacious argument, to be sure, but always using every argu- 
ment in the interests of his supreme moral aim. 

5. And then, lastly, the Christian dialectician, be he 
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humble religious worker or learned apologetic writer, can 
trust in perfect confidence to the entire harmony of revelation 
and conscience. There is no argument so effective as the 
pure white light of revealed truth exhibited in its absolute 
unity with the nature of things, the essential constitution of 
man, and the necessary character of God. Truth not only 
ts so, but it must be so; and it is ever a moment of mighty 
power when we are able to display the “‘ must.” 

Christ drew out of his own being, as from an unfailing 
treasure-house, his gems of truth and weupons of discourse, 
and had no doubt that conscience in man would endorse his 
affirmations and conclusions and appeals. We have the 
revealed teachings of Jesus, and may use them with equal 
certainty of their adaption, when rightly presented, to the 
moral needs of man. Jesus is the model man, the model 
character, the model teacher, the model reasoner. If a pro- 
tracted study of his dialectic method will impart to his 
disciples any of the secrets of his power, it is a study de- 
serving their attention. That it should not do it would be 
an exception to the usual laws of mind and life. ‘“ To have 
prayed well is to have studied well.” To have reasoned 
well is to have convinced well. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF THEOLOGICAL PROGRESS.’ 
BY JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., PRESIDENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


THEOLOGY is the science of religion. Religion has a two- 
fold bearing; it looks toward God as the object, and toward 
man as the subject, of religious regard. Theology, then, in- 
volves a knowledge of God, and of man in his relations to 
God. As a science, it is an orderly and systematic state- 
ment of our knowledge; and as our knowledge of God and of 
man extends, and must forever enlarge, so our theology must 
attain constantly a clearer and more satisfactory statement. 
We shall probably never, either in this world or in any other, 
reach a point where it will not be preposterous to say that 
our theology is complete, and can never be improved. The 
truth pertaining to God is absolutely inexhaustible, and that 
pertaining to man is practically so. What is known of God 
and of man is tlie accumulation of generations and of ages, 
and the work of accumulation must still go on. 

A confusion has sometimes prevailed in regard to this 
matter. It has been said that the truth pertaining to God is 
forever the same; and also that the facts of human nature are 
essentially the same from age to age. Therefore theology, 
which is a statement or expression of those truths and facts, 
must be the same and unchangeable. The difficulty here is 
a failure to distinguish between the facts themselves and 
the knowledge we have of the facts. Theology is not the 
exact statement of the absolute facts, but of what we suppose 
we know or apprehend of the facts. The heavens and the 
system of the universe have not changed since men began 
the systematic study of them three thousand years ago; but 


1 A paper read at the Ohio State Association, May 7, 1884, and published by 
request of the Association. 
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the science of astronomy has made vast progress, and has 
received material additions within the memory of men now 
living. The truths and principles of mathematics, as facts, 
must be forever the same, without a shadow of change; but 
the science of mathematics is enlarging and extending with 
every generation. Yet this science lies wholly in the sphere 
of rational or speculative truth, the principles of which are 
accessible to every man. 

Another misapprehension arises from the fact that much 
of our knowledge of God, and of man in his relations to 
God, comes to us by revelation. We are not left to gather 
these facts from reason and nature and experience, but have, 
in the Sacred Scriptures, a divinely authoritative guide to all 
the great truths of theology. Hence theology is distinguished 
from all other sciences in being independent of human thought 
and investigation. There is a basis of reality in this claim, 
but it does not cover the ground. We have a revelation con- 
taining the great elementary facts of religion, but the revela- 
tion itself was a movement continuing through a period of 
nearly two thousand years, and during this period, at least, 
theology must have been progressive. Paul had more theol- 
ogy than Abraham or Moses. Since the closing of the sacred 
canon men have been occupied with the study of the Serip- 
tures. The highest mental activity of the world has been 
concentrated upon them. Whole libraries have been written 
to set forth their truth and their treasures, and there is not 
the slightest indication that this interest will ever be ex- 
hausted. There is more of thought and study and inquiry 
directed upon the Scriptures to-day than ever before; and of 
all this inquiry there must be some outcome bearing upon 
the theology of our age and time. 

Every advance in general philology reacts sooner or later 
upon the interpretation of the Scriptures. Every attainment 
in science brings its contribution. Astronomy and geology, 
each in its turn, have modified our views of the scrip- 
tural account of creation, and we are waiting with more or less 
of equanimity to learn whether the Mosaic record gives us 
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the literal facts of the origin of the human race. The specu- 
lations of palaeontologists and evolutionists may be to us 
but idle fancies, but, all the same, we begin to talk, hypotheti- 
cally, in harmony with the facts which they seem to accumu- 
late upon us. We should have learned by this time that the 
Scriptures are not to lose their authority or their value to us 
by any new light which material science can bring to bear. 
Even more fruitful of results in the field of scriptural 
theology is the progress that is made in the philosophy of 
mind and in speculative thought. We inevitably interpret 
the Scriptures in harmony with our conceptions of person- 
ality — the relation of motive to volition, the nature of 
moral action and moral character. These principles once 
accepted and clearly apprehended make a part of our common 
sense. Wecan no more neglect them or escape their con- 
trolling influence in our study of the Scriptures than we can 
part with any other element of our common intelligence. 
We carry these principles with us, like the common light of 
heaven, and we cannot think or understand in any other 
light. A mechanical theology which places sin in the nature 
and makes holiness the direct result of creative power must 
inevitably fail before this clearer conception of personality or 
character. It will scarcely be necessary to refute such a 
theology; it fails from want of adjustment to our common 
apprehension ; it ‘waxes old, and is ready to vanish away.” 
In this better light it is seen that the Scriptures are not 
adjusted toa mechanical philosophy or theology. In our 
want of apprehension we loaded the scriptural phrases with 
our own mechanical ideas, as in earlier ages men carried into 
the Scriptures the Ptolemaic conception of astronomy, and . 
could not be persuaded that they did not find it there. A 
correction of our common thought relieves the Scriptures of 
all such incumbrances, and we are amazed that men ever 
found them there. A divine wisdom has so shaped the Scrip- 
tures that they are forever in harmony with all progress in 
science and in philosophy. Hence the Scriptures can never 
become antiquated, nor does a theology which is anchored to 
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the Scriptures thereby lose its progressive character. The 
Scriptures, as an authority, guide its progress, but do not 
hamper it. 

But it is not enough that we are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the Scriptures in all the light 
which can be brought to bear upon them ; we are compelled, 
in the use of our own judgment and reason to decide what 
place to give to the Scriptures —in what sense and to what 
extent they become an authority to us. It is difficult to see 
that any revelation could have been given that did not lay 
upon us this necessity. The Saviour himself, speaking di- 
rectly to men, in words such as never man spake, still sub- 
mitted his claims to human judgment. ‘ The works which 
I do,” he says, ‘bear witness of me.” Men looked upon 
him as he walked among them, and “ beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” The evidence was sufficient, but it was still evidence 
addressed to human judgment. So when the prophets brought 
the message of Jehovah to the pcople, they submitted their 
claims, and the people were left to decide upon them. The 
original revelation was given under such conditions and limi- 
tations. To the honest soul there seems to have been no 
difficulty in the case. But the caution given by the apostle 
John suggests the need of care even in the days of imme- 
diate revelation : “‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit ; but try 
the spirits whether they be of God, because many false 
prophets have gone out into the world.” If there was need 
of care and judgment in the presence of the revelation itself, 
how reasonable the care when the revelation comes to us in 
a record made by human hands and transmitted through the 
ages. That there should be continued search for ancient 
manuscripts, and revisions of the text, and comparison of 
versions, and inquiry about the canon is inevitable, until 
what was once the quiet work of scholars becomes the con- 
cern of the universal church ; but in all this there is safety 
rather than danger. A broad intelligence as to the eviden- 
ces in the case of the Scriptures, is the condition of satisfac- 
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tion and confidence. We have passed the period in which 
these questions were confined to the cloister and rest was 
found in ignorance. Henceforth the church must find its 
assurance in regard to the authority of the Scriptures — their 
integrity and their inspiration —in a full discussion and under- 
standing of the situation. In the course of this inquiry we 
shall doubtless be annoyed by many partial and inadequate 
presentations. We shall be shocked with the audacity of 
the “ higher criticism,” and vexed with the stupidity of the 
*‘ smaller criticism” ; but the resultant of all this activity will 
inevitably be a more intelligent assurance of faith. There 
will be individual cases of an “ eclipse of faith.” Here and 
there an observer may be so occupied with the study of the 
spots on the sun that it shall scem to him to be made up of 
spots; but the mass of men can never be thus blinded to its 
everlasting radiance. 

The more exact definition of the place which the Scrir- 
tures shall hold in our regard is a necessary problem whic:. 
we meet in our theological progress, and it is vain to regret 
the necessity of its discussion, or to be disturbed with the 
apprehension that the sacred word which has been the life 
of the church for two thousand years is about to lose its 
place or its power. 

Such considerations as these indicate the necessity of 
changes in theological conceptions and statements, and 
these changes must involve progress, if there is progress in 
our conceptions of human nature, and of the great principles 
of moral action and character — the nature and extent of 
obligation. The essential idea of man’s relation to the divine 
purpose and government, the nature and scope of free-will, 
has much to doin giving shape to our theology, and there 
can be no doubt that these ideas and their relations are 
becoming more distinct in human thought. About these 
ideas the two great systems which have divided human 
thought between them, Arminianism and Calvinism, have 
arranged themselves, each partial and inadequate as origi- 
nally conceived and presented, yet sure to come into harmony 
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with each other, because truth is harmonious in itself, and 
advancing thought must at length take in and perceive the 
harmony of these different sides of the same truth. 

There can be no doubt that there has been a great advanee 
toward the reconciliation of the two systems during the last 
hundred years, and the latest creed which has appeared in 
connection with the Congregational churches is a token of 
this tendency to reconciliation. The distinctive features or 
expressions of the older Calvinism are not there; and they 
are wanting not simply because it was thought wiser to omit 
them in the interests of peace, but because toa great extent 
they have lost their hold upon the thought and life of our 
churches. The essential facts of the divine plan and purpose 
are found in the new creed, as they are found in the Scrip- 
tures, and as every earnest and successful preacher presents 
them, whether he be of Calvinistic or Arminian tendencies. 
The creed, in this respect, follows in the line of the practical 
Christian thinking of the age. Mr. Spurgeon is often referred 
to as an example of a successful preacher who still presents 
these truths in their rugged Calvinistic forms; but if you 
listen to his preaching or read his discourses, you will see 
that the old idea of predestination or decrees comes in from 
time to time in the form of a nugget or boulder, with no 
vital connection with the drift of his thought or argument — 
an example of imperfect comminution of the material. You 
may drop these stumbling-blocks from the discourse, as a 
farmer gathers the boulders, and dumps them in a corner of 
his field. If he utilizes them some day in building a wall, 
his chief object is to get them out of the way. The creed 
commission probably did not conceive that their work was to 
build a wall, hence they had no use for the boulders. 

There would seem to be room for still further progress in 
the reconciliation of these two conflicting systems of thought, 
and the progress is not all to be on the Calvinistic side. 
There are doctors, at home and abroad, who either deny or 
hesitate to affirm that the foreknowledge of God extends to the 
free acts of moral agents; because freedom breaks the chain 
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of cause and effect along which, it is assumed, foreknowledge 
must run. In their anxiety to provide for human freedom 
they trench upon divine sovereignty. It is not reasonable to 
deny foreknowledge because we cannot explain it. 

Again, there has been progress in our conception of the 
nature of sin and its origin in our race. We are learning to 
distinguish between nature and character — between defects 
and infirmities and infelicities of constitution for which we 
cannot be responsible, and failures and aberrations in our 
voluntary activity for which we are responsible. We do not 
so often hear of inherited sin and transmitted depravity ; while 
we still recognize the law of heredity and the fact of inherited 
tendencies and propensions. But we have very generally 
learned to distinguish between temptation and sin, between 
natural characteristics and moral character. We are not as 
sure as our fathers were that the explanation of the sinful- 
ness of our race is all found in the sin of our first parents. 
They were weak and temptable, and sinned; their children 
inherit their weakness, and follow them in sin. We hesitate, 
as our fathers did not, to connect these two facts in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect ; and hence, probably, it comes that 
our latest confession places the sin of our first parents and 
the sin of their posterity side by side as co-ordinate facts in 
the history of the race, instead of making one the cause and 
the other the consequence. It is not clear that reason or 
Scripture requires us to go farther. 

The theological conception of the nature of regeneration 
has changed in accordance with this change in the appre- 
hension of the nature of sin. The theologian of the last 
generation would define regeneration as a change of nature ; 
the theologian of the present, as a change of character. It is 
no defect of nature which separates a soul from the favor of 
God and from heaven. It is the responsible and voluntary 
attitude of the man himself — the character which he has 
formed in the exercise of his moral agency. 

In the same direction, the work of the Spirit in regeneration 
has come to be regarded as spiritual, in the form of the 
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application of motive and truth to the understanding and the 
will, rather than creative, transforming the nature, imparting 
tastes and susceptibilities which did not before exist; and 
the work of the preacher is no longer a fulfilment of an arbi- 
trary condition, an appeal to ears that cannot hear and to 
hearts that cannot understand; but it is a presentation of 
truth and motive adapted to the work to be accomplished, 
brought to- bear upon the soul in the form of inducement and 
persuasion, arousing the man to renounce the ways of sin 
and enter at once upon a life of obedience. 

I was about to add that the church has advanced to the 
idea of a probation for every man —a period or condition 
in which he forms his own character, and determines for 
himself, under the divine arrangement, his own destiny. 
Upon further consideration, [ am inclined to the idea that 
the thought of probation was never practically wanting in 
the church, but we are just awaking to the fact that such a 
probation is not provided for in our most elaborate systems 
of theology, which maintain that “mankind had a fair pro- 
bation in Adam,” and that since the fall the destiny of every 
man is determined by a sovereign election, and a regenera- 
tion effected by the direct power of God. Life and death 
are not offered to men to be accepted or rejected by their 
own choice, but are apportioned to men by the sovereign 
will of God, and the idea of personal probation for every man 
is but a dream. Let us be thankful to Bishop Butler and his 
wonderful Analogy for preserving the idea of probation to the 
church against the mechanical adjustments of an inadequate 
theology. Let us be more thankful to the great Teacher, 
who taught Bishop Butler and the universal church that 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a householder, who after 
a long time returns and reckons with his servants to whom 
he delivered the talents. 

In connection with these improved ideas of personal char- 
acter and responsibility, we have come to believe that the 
sinner has power to fulfil the conditions of salvation — in- 
deed, that he is able to keep the commandments of God. 
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because his commandments are not grievous. It may not be 
difficult to find the old idea of absolute inability in volumes 
of theology compiled in our ownday. Thus Dr. Hodge says, 
in his Systematic Theology (Vol. ii. p. 271): Every man 
“knows two things as clearly and surely as he knows his 
own existence: first, that he is bound to be morally perfect, 
to keep all God’s commands, to have all right feelings in 
constant exercise as the occasion calls for them, and to avoid 
all sin in feeling as well as in act; and secondly, that he can 
no more do this than he can raise the dead.” Is it a mistake 
to assume that this is not the theology of the church? that 
it is not preached, and is not preachable? The church has 
drifted away from these ideas of a sin which cannot be put 
away and an obligation which transcends ability. 

Such facts as these are indications that there is real and 
practical progress in theology—a progress which can be 
marked within a single generation. It may not be easy to 
determine to whom we are indebted for these improvements, 
nor how or when they were made. They seem to be the 
product of the common thought and life of the church, and 
will soon take their place in our theological systems. 

Nor can we suppose that we have reached, or are to reach, 
a limit to this progress. Undoubtedly there are other par- 
ticulars in which our theology is marred by our imperfect 
apprehensions. Pardon me, if I suggest one of which we 
are beginning to be conscious. It is an overstatement or 
exaggeration of the doctrine of the Trinity. Said an intelli- 
gent young lady to me, not many months ago,—a lady 
trained up in a Christian family and in an intelligent Chris- 
tian community, — “ My idea of the Trinity is that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are three distinct beings, but so perfectly 
in harmony in their thought and purpose and character, that 
they act together as one being.”” Does not our doctrine of 
the Trinity need reconstructing, when practically it thus 
overrides and thrusts out of sight the great scriptural and 
rational fact of the divine Unity? I suspect that a general 
inquiry would disclose a general bewilderment on this ques- 
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tion — a confusion which has arisen greatly from a misappli- 
cation of the facts connected with the incarnation. But it is 
presumptuous to attempt to forecast the direction which 
theological progress shall take. The most that we can know 
is, that such progress 1s before us; and the most that we 
can do is to welcome the light and the truth, only using all 
possible precaution that the light which we follow is the light 
of truth, and not an ignis fatuus. 

It is a natural inquiry, whether there is any ascertainable 
limit to these chanzes in theology? Are we liable to have 
our entire theological foundation slip out from under us, 
and new material take its place? It is satisfactory to observe 
that the grand characteristic elements of our faith are the 
same to us as they were to Abraham; that his view of a 
faithful God, “ keeping covenant and mercy,” “nigh unto 
all them that call upon him,”’’ was as distinct to him as to 
any generation of believers since his time; that he accepted 
his privileges as a child of God, a “friend of God,” so that 
he appears in history as the father or great leader of all 
that believe. These are facts which should allay all anxiety 
as to any practical changes in the essential teachings of the- 
ology. Paul could doubtless have told Abraham many things 
in reference to the more complete revelation of God and of his 
ways, but Abraham and Moses could have discoursed to Paul 
of the eternal God who is our refuge, and whose everlasting 
arms are underneath his children. The great facts of God 
and his revelation, of Jesus Christ and his salvation, are the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, whatever changes may 
take place in our theological thinking — our speculative ad- 
justment of these truths and facts to each other. Amid all 
these fluctuations the foundation of God standeth sure. 

These simple, practical, elementary facts of religion main- 
tain their hold upon the soul of every man who is ready to 
do the will of God, and in the presence of these facts the 
minuter theological speculations to a great extent disappear. 
The believer who finds his faith best expressed in the West- 
minster Confession, and he who rejoices in our newest creed 
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may be safely sent out together into the dark places of the 
earth as missionaries. They will alike teach the dark minded 
that they have a Father in heaven in whom they live and 
move and have their being; that they are sinners, and need 
salvation, and that Jesus Christ has come into the world to 
save sinners. One of them may hold the satisfaction theory 
of the atonement, and the other the governmental or even 
the moral influence theory, they will alike present the Lord 
Jesus as the Saviour, “the only name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved.”’ The gospel is the 
sole dependence of both, whatever their differences may be 
as to the theory of the atonement. If they fall upon a starv- 
ing man they will feed him with the same bread, however 
they may differ in their views of physiological chemistry, one 
holding that it is the gluten, the other the starch that fur- 
nishes the nutriment. 

These considerations do not show that our theological 
differences are unimportant in themselves; they do show 
that in comparison with the great facts of God and sin and 
salvation they sink into insignificance; and as long as our 
varying speculations leave untouched the grand facts of 
religion we may go on our way in patience and confidence. 

It is not to be expected that our theological progress 
will be well balanced and symmetrical. The discoverer of a 
new truth is almost sure to overestimate its relative value; 
it fills his vision, and other truths quite as important drop 
out of sight. Such exaggeration is perhaps inseparable from 
human progress in any department of thought or life. The 
world is very busy with its own affairs, and he who will 
present his commodity in the market must cry aloud and 
lift up his voice like a trumpet. This he cannot do unless 
he believes he has something to offer worthy of attention. 
There will be plenty about him to question the new comer, 
and to depreciate his wares, so that in the end the supposed 
discovery will take its proper place. If a hard and mechani- 
cal view of the atonement has possessed the church until 
they have almost ceased to “ look upon him whom they have 
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pierced,” who was lifted up to draw all men unto himself, and 
a Bushnell comes forward with a new vision of the Redeemer 
of men, it is to be expected that he will somewhat rudely 
thrust aside the machinery which seemed to hide him from 
our view. He will forget that there is any divine govern- 
ment but that which beams from the face of Jesus Christ, 
that there is any law but the eternal righteousness, and any 
penalty but the immediate pressure of sin upon the sinner’s 
soul. It will be the work of others to adjust the new vision 
to the old facts; but let us not reject the light because he 
who brings it ishimself somewhat dazzled, or even bewildered. 
Every new view requires to be tested and adjusted, and it is 
rare that the man who presents it is capable of doing the 
double work. One speaks with a new tongue, and another 
must interpret. Thus the teachers and prophets of the 
church are divided into two classes, the conservatives and 
the progressives; and wholesome progress involves the co- 
operation, actual if not intentional, of both. The ideal method 
would seem to be that each man should be able for him- 
self to present his new idea in its proper relations, to make 
the needed adjustment before he disturbs the quiet of others 
with his discovery. But the ideal is never realized in our 
human life. The next most desirable adjustment would seem 
to be that the progressives and the conservatives should both 
apprehend their proper work, each appreciating the work of 
the other, while admitting his own limitations. Thus a har- 
monious co-operation would be provided for, and conflicts and 
divisions would be to a great extent averted. But even this 
orderly proceeding has not been realized, and is scarcely to 
be expected. Human limitations are too pressing and radi- 
cal to admit of these broader views, unless we may at length 
attain them after ages of tribulation and discipline. We 
may at least expect such a@ condition in heaven, where the 
suspicion of heresy on one side, and of intolerance on the 
other, shall no longer exist. The best that can now be done 
is for every man to tell his vision or his dream, and for the 
rest to apply such tests of its truthfulness as they can bring 
to bear. The supposed superior light of the seer, or his 
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‘‘ ethico-religious consciousness,” if that is a better name, can- 
not be taken as our guide. The only ethico-religious conscious- 
ness which can ultimately be relied upon is the common judg- 
ment of believers, which is only the common sense of mankind 
informed by the word of God and directed by his Spirit. 
Finally, there is a somewhat prevalent view that the 
faith of the church is endangered by progressive views and 
tendencies, and that there is special security in clinging to 
the old. This idea must be a delusion. The thought of the 
world moves on, and no conservatism can arrest it. We may 
anchor to the Westminster Confession or to any other ancient 
symbol ; the tide will at length rise so high as to break us 
from our moorings and drift us toward rocks or sandbars, — 
a catastrophe for which there was no preparation. The 
greater the resistance to the movement, the greater will be 
the calamity. The drifting and floundering of material 
science in our day afford an illustration. The traditional 
view of the fixed relations of species to each other, sustained, 
especially in our own country, by the commanding personal 
authority of one eminent naturalist, suddenly gave way 
before the facts, real or apparent, which had accumulated 
under the hand of a single distinguished observer, and the 
speculations by which he interpreted the facts. Almost every 
man of science was suddenly swept from his feet, and Darwin- 
ism took the scientific world by storm. It will be the task of 
a generation of careful scientific work to gather up the scat- 
tered fragments, and. reconstruct the theories that shall abide. 
Similar collapses have been experienced, and may still be ex- 
pected, in our theological systems; and a movement thus 
precipitated is never safe. The true wisdom must lie in re- 
ceiving with hospitality every new idea which can properly 
modify our system, giving it its proper force and place, and 
thus we are ready for the next new light which may appear. 
Thus we attain a wholesome, orderly movement, with a true 
sense of our bearings, and due attention to what is behind 
and what is before, —the backsight and the foresight, — 


which is the safe method of advancement. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


ETERNITY AS NON-DURATION: MAURICE, IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY. 


THE new attempt to expel the meaning of duration from the terms 
eternal and eternity is a copy of an English original. The late Rev. F. 
D. Maurice of London says that the well established signification of these 
words was imposed upon us by Locke’s philosophy.’ If this be so, if the 
idea of endless duration is a mere metaphysical fiction, instead of a 
common thought of plain men, it might be exploded by a counter philoso- 
phy. But the attempt was made as long ago as the time of Spinoza, and 
was never more than a mere attempt. In his Ethics, definition eizhth, 
Spinoza says, “ By eternity I understand existence itself (ipsam ezisten- 
tiam) in so far as it is conceived necessarily to follow from the sole defini- 
tion of an cternal thing.” Here there is a manifest distinction implied 
between a thing and its existence, while existence and duration of exist- 
ence are confounded with each other. How Spinoza could identify these 
last two as one passes comprehension. He certainly could not have 
meant by “eternal essence” (a phrase which he elsewhere uses) merely 
an existing essence, for an essence need only be conceived to be tempo- 
rary, and then the word eternal could be used to indicate that which is 
not eternal! Maurice’s attempt to vacate the word of its meaning is even 
more violent than Spinoza’s, and has been adopted in some recent Ameri- 
can speculations, which cropped out in the discussions respecting the 
Abbot Professorship at Andover, and in the late Old South Church Coun- 
cil. In his Essays (1853) Mr. Maurice asserts that “Eternity is not a 
lengthening out or continuation of time”; ‘they are generically differ- 


1In Riggs’s Modern Anglican Theology it is said, ‘“‘ Herein he follows Cole- 
ridge (Aids to Reflection, Vol. i. p 311, English ed.). His notions are Kanti- 
Coleridgean.” But on pp. 303, 306 of Shedd’s American edition, the proper 
meaning of eternity is employed: Kant meant “freedom from the conditions of 
time,’ but not freedom from duration. In the Kritik of Pure Reason, he says 
it “measures the duration of things.”” The question of objective reality or ideal, 
transcendental reality, which arises in connection with all such words in the 
Kantean philosophy, does not at all affect the meanin:, of the word. What does 
the word signify ? is onequestion. Is there an objective correlate to this signifi- 
cation, or are we simply impotent in this world to think objects and events as 
occurring in duration,with or without end (as the case may be)? is entirely another. 
Granted that duration is merely regulative, real only in thought, its meaning 
and the meaning of eternity are just what they are. It is a question not of idea, 
but of its correlate. 
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ent.” Looked at logically, this language means to deny the validity of any 
such generic idea as duration, of which eternity and time are treated as 
species, — duration with and without end. If this is correct thinking, then 
temporal duration is the genus and there is no other species — i.e. no 
endless duration at ali — the terms used by everybody to express this idea 
meaning something which is another genus possessing no meaning of dura- 
tion whatever. This is much as if one should say that the genus animal 
and the species vertebrate are one and the same; that that species is 
exhaustive of the genus under which it stands; and that invertebrate is 
“ genenically different,” having no reference whatever to the possession or 
Jack ofa spinal column!} Whether eternity is a “continuation of time,” 
i.e. whether the one species is composed of the other, as formally concvived, 


1 Canon Mozley’s reply, as quoted by Rev. C. F. Thwing (Bib. Sac., April, 
1884, p. 308), is conclusive vs. Spinoza and rs. Maurice, giving to Maurice’s 
words Spinoza’s meaning. But are there not three distinct meanings in these 
violent attempts to change the settled signification of words, all equally removed 
from the setticd one: (1) simple existence; (2) kind of existence ; (3) possibil- 
ity Of endless duration of cxistencc, whether it be of one kind or another? The 
last appears for the first time at the Old South Church Council. It implies the 
first, but cannot possibly be the same with it. And by what authority there is 
2dde@ to the idea of duration, which it inconsistently admits, the further idea 
of PoOssibility, onc is curious to learn. ‘‘ Timelessness ’’ —to use the word that 
W&s in troduced in the Andover controversy — is ambiguous, since it may mean 
merely the negation of accumulations of time as constituting eternity (without 
excluding duration), or it may mean independence of duration itself. In giving 
it this latter meaning, Spinoza does not always ascribe to it that of simple ex- 
st€nce_ He is not consistent with himself. Probably all thinkers would find 
“mee meaning to which thcy could assent in the proposition, — “eternity can- 
not be defined in terms of time,” — while they would not add, “or have any 
relation to time.”’ For certainly there is, ut least, a relation of difference, if time 
‘*@8ed in the ordinary correct sense of relative limited duration. Besides ex- 
MENCe itself, Spinoza defines cternity to be necessity of existence, whether of real 
‘N&s or of thoughts. The human mind and even the human body, in some 

“i the is eternal (the pantheism of Spinoza is here to be borne in mind), so that 
e © mind, in so far as it involves the being of the body under the form of 
tim ity, is eternal; and this manner of its existence cannot be described by 
©, or explained in terms of duration.” So Pollock, interpreting Spinoza, is 
“Tranted in saying, “in every act it is cternal, and knows itself as cternal. 
*8 eternity is not a persistence,” etc. And Martineau is warranted in the 
Presentation that duration according to Spinuza, ‘‘ as opposed to eternity, is a 
Predicate of non-necessary existence.” For, Spinoza says that all things are in 
the > and from the necessity of his existence ; and this necessity of things is itself 
org, necessity of the eternal nature of God (here ‘“‘cternal ” is used in the 
the = sense), and so eternity is resolved into necessity of existence. But if 
or Feader should substitute cither of Spinoza’s definitions for the proper sense 
‘Words where he uses “ eternity,” or “eternal,” in this sense, the confusion 
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or in form of thought, is by no means the new question raised by Mr. 
Maurice — that was discussed long before his day — but this, whether 
eternity is duration or something of a different genus altogether? It may 
not be composed of time, and yet may be composed of duration, as inver- 
tebrate is animal as to genus, and not of another genus, the soul. 

Mr. Maurice admits that the use of atwvtos in reference to God ‘ must 
determine all its other uses” ; denounces ‘‘the miserable philosophical 
abstraction of a God who is merely a negative of time, without beginning 
and without end”; and asks: “If it is a right, if it is a duty, to say that 
eternity in relation to God has nothing to do with time or duration, are we 
not bound to say that also in reference to life or to punishment it has 
nothing to do with time or duration”? Yes, “if”; but “if” so, we have 
no word in any language to express the endless duration of God’s being, 
and no assurance in reason or revelation that he may not die to-morrow, 
unless it be in some other form of scriptural expression whose meaning is 
“generically different from eternal and eternity.” If God becomes a 
‘miserable philosophic:! abstraction” by our or his affirming that his 
being is without beginning and without end, he would seem to become 
so whatever form of language or thought may be used to express this. 
All which shows a very singular notion of the meaning of “ abstraction,” 
ontrunning even the ordinary well-known superficialness of Mr. Maurice’s 
thinking. Existence being conceived as concrete, how does the coupling 
with it the concrete attribute of endless transform it into any abstraction — 
not to say, a miserable or a philosophical one? But just in this way men 
utterly removed from abstract or philosophical thinking conceive of God. 

What now, is that genus different from duration to which eternity 
belongs ? On this important question which he has himself raised, Mr. 
Maurice is, a3 usual, not very clear. Indeed, he is confused in his answers ; 
coupling eternity with life and its opposite; for he answers as a commen- 
tator rather than as a philosopher. He says at one time: “ Eternal life 
is the righteousness and truth and love of God manifested in Christ Jesus.” 
Of this, if it be all personal to God, we can hardly be in any conceivable 
sense partakers, so it cannot be our eternal life, and we may dismiss it as 
irrelevant to our inquiry. At another time he says: ‘“‘ Eternal life is the 
knowledge of that God (instead of his own righteousness, etc.) who is love, 
and eternal death the loss of that knowledge. What is eternal damnation, 


and absurdity produced would quickly convince him that human thought always 
means something else than simple existence or necessity of existence by them, 
viz. endless duration of existence. To all who depart from this established 
meaning, after Spireza, through Maurice down to controversialists and candi- 
dates in New England, the question of Isa. xl. 28 may be pertinently put: 
‘‘ Knowest thou not, and hast thou not heard that Jehovah is an eternal God?” 
(cf. Deut. xxxii. 40 and Ps. cxxii. 27). His existence is one thing ; the necessity 
of it another, the endless continuance of it a third; and to substitute anything 
else, c.¢. timelessness, for this last is to substitute a vague idea for a distinct one. 
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but the loss of a good which God has revealed to his creatures?” No 
matter how long they lose it, or for how short a time, — the adjective 
eternal adding no meaning of this sort to the noun,— the two words to- 
gether mean only a certain sort of human experience. Every Christian, 
then, before his conversion, — being without this knowledge, or revealed 
good, — suffers eternal death! Every soul that sins, no matter how 
briefly, is punished eternally! A momentary loss is, in itself, being of 
the right genus, eternal damnation! Adam in his first sin met witha 
loss, not that might be thereafter, but that hour was, eternal! An infant 
sim ning once and dying instantly, is, in that experience, eternal in the 
samne sense that God’s existence is! Maurice even asserts that “inen are 
am eternal misery, because they are still covetous, proud, loveless,” though 
they may cease to be so the next hour. Such contradiction comes from 
transferring arbitrarily a word that never meant anything else than dura- 
tiom to an entirely different realm. Mr. Maurice’s ideas were used before 
the Old South Church Council with a difference, as he used Spinoza’s in 
his books with a difference. The one thing common to all three is the 
#2ttenmpt to decant all meaning of duration out of eternity, eternal. “ The 
words refer primarily,’’ said the candidate, “ to a certain kind, to a certain 
quality of being; in the case of the good, a good kind of existence; in the 
case of the bad, a bad kind of existence.” But no such contradiction in 
thou ght can ever be self-consistent; and so the candidate spoke, notwith- 
Stamding, of the eternity of sin as proper endlessness, ‘a state of moral 
death forever.” Sohad Spinoza, the deep master, and Maurice, the super- 
ficial pupil, contradicted themselves. ‘“ ‘The question of duration cannot 
suppressed.” Given, a being, his existence, quality, kind or state of 
© Istence, moral life or moral death, we are compelled to ask how long? 
Amd ifeternal in respect to God has “ nothing to do with duration,” even 
& re welation from God cannot frame an answer to such questions. Matt. 
X2EW. 46, the candidate admitted, touches “ only incidentally the question of 
“> €=verlasting duration of these two states ” ; but how it could do so at all 
wW2tky the very idea of duration excluded, passes comprehension. 


* See Webster and Worcester, From aeviternus ; aevum, uninterrupted time, 
sacl the temporal ending, ternus. One might as well speak of galvanism as 
ROM —~e|lectricity, or water as non-hydrogen, or non-matter, as to attempt to use 
erm ity as a term of non-duration. 

_K®eply to a question of Rev. Dr. Blagden (Report of Council in Boston 
Daily Advertiser). <A singular notion of punishment was broached, ‘‘ The con- 
2 esness which accompanies a bad spiritual state is its punishment.” If s0, 
the <Onsciousness accompanving a single momentary bad act, say an instanta- 
Sous wicked feeling, is its punishment. Eternity being nothing more or other 
AM quality, — momentary, instantaneous consciousness is eternal punishment ! 

There can hardly be a “consciousness ”’ of this reductio ad absurdum in men 

ho ventilate such things for thought, or no more fitting ‘‘ punishment” of it 


uld fall upon them! 
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Here appears the Spinoza-Maurice idea with another difference. When 
pressed by one of his clearer-headed predecessors in the pastorate with 
such an expression as “the fire shall not be quenched,” —in which (it 
would seem to plain readers of the Bible) “shall not be ’ could hardly be 
tortured into signifying “a kind, a quality of being,” kind or state of 
existence, or experience, — the candidate admitted still other meanings; 
“the possibility of eternal punishment ” (using eternal in the sense he had 
rejected and denied, viz. that of duration); “the possibility of cternal 
estrangement from God.” A consistent, not to say a profound, thinker 
asks himself at once: What then, is the eternal God only a possibly 
eternal being ? or, if atwvcos cannot be made to bear two significations, 
(1) that of quality or kind, (2) that of possibility of quality or kind (of 
existence or state), does one who suggests this strangely bizarre interpre- 
tation, add a meaning to the content of Scripture on his own authority ? 
What divine warrant is there for the possibility of God’s existence, or of 
the saint’s blessedness, or of the sinner’s doom throughout endless duration 
as its meaning, save in the imagination of him who takes such liberties 
with language, if God has not revealed either? 

It is painful to think that interpretations of Scripture so arbitrary, and 
attempts at thought so slight as these, can gain currency in intelligent 
religious circles. When they went out of the professorship of divinity in 
King’s College, London, it might have been reasonably expected that they 
would go out of men’s memories altogether. It is singular that notions so 
lacking in depth and clearness should be revived in this country, but per- 
haps not more so than that others should be which accompany them. 

G. F. Macoun. 


° Aibayn tov ‘ArooroAwy. — 
DOCTRINAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL TEACHINGS. 

The newly discovered manuscript has a higher value for archaeologists 
than for theologians. It interests all readers by simplicity of style, and 
directness of method ; but throws little light on the doctrinal views of 
the early church, and scarcely touches the spiritual truth by which the 
divine life is nurtured. It presents a marked contrast in this respect to 
the writings of the apostolic fathers, and espevially to the epistles of 
Clement and Polycarp and Ignatius. 

Its first chapters are simply ethical, and give a lofty ideal of Christian 
life. They contain a brief summary of the Sermon on the Mount, an 
explanation of the second table of the Decalogue, and an analysis of the 
subtle passions of the heart, and of the inward sins from which the 
transeressions of the life are born. But they can hardly be called Chris- 
tian ethics, for they are not made to rest on the authority of Christ, nor 
are they brought into relation with his atoning work, or with the Holy 
Spirit as the author of the new life. They mizht be taught by Zoroaster 
or Buddha or Confucius. 
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The fifth chapter, on “The way of death,” is less satisfactory than the 
first four, on “The way of life.” It comprehends all common sins, and 
perhaps all possible vices; but they are thrown together in a conglom- 
erate way, and follow no law of unity. If the life of early Christians was 
conformed to this high standard of ethics, the church must have been a 
light shining in thick darkness. In the social corruption of the Roman 
empire, and the general decay of personal and family virtue, the purity 
of Christian homes and the uprightness of Christian lives must have drawn 
attention to the new religion, out of which they grew. 

The breadth and force of the ethical teaching increase the surprise of 
the reader at the singular absence of all doctrinal teaching. One would 
suppose that the chapter on baptism would naturally contain some allu- 
sion to the buris.l of the old life of sin and the resurrection to the new life 
of holiness, which it symbolizes. But the Teaching is silent on the great 
spiritual change of which baptism is at once the type and the public pro- 
fession, and deals only with the nature of the water used, and the form of 
administration, and the fasting which must precede it. 

The absence of doctrinal allusion is more conspicuous in chapters ninth 
and tenth, which treat of the eucharist. There is no recognition of the 
passion of Christ, by which human redemption was accomplished, nor of 
the deity of the victim, which, incarnated in a human body, gave to the 
passion an infinite worth. The prayers which precede and follow the 
sacrament of the supper are beautiful in simplicity and sweetness, but 
they fail of bringing into communion with Christ or of suggesting his great 
love and sacrificial death. ‘The only remote allusion is to “the life and 
knowledge which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy servant.” 
Jesus as a servant, and as the channel through which spiritual life is made 
known to men, seems a different character from the Jesus of Paul and 
John in the New Testament, or the Jesus of Polycarp and Justin Martyr 
in the second century. 

Any clear statement of the doctrine of justification by faith could hardly 
be looked for in this early period, as we fail to find it either in Athanasius 
or Augustine, the great theologians of the Eastern and Western churches. 
But single expressions here and there through the document are sugges- 
tive of an undue reliance on works as a ground of divine favor. They 
are not clear enough to be decisive, but exalt the merit of obedience to 
ethical law. ‘If thou turn to him the other also, thou shalt be perfect ” 
(line 18). ‘Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment, 
for he shall be guiltless” (line 25). ‘If thou hast anything, by thy 
hands thou shalt give a ransom for thy sins” (line 89). “If thou art 
able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect.” Such ex- 
pressions may be easily explained in harmony with the doctrines of grace; 
but in a treatise composed go largely of ethical precepts they seem to 
imply a belief in human merit before God. 
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There are definite teachings on baptism and the supper and the officers 
of the church, which have a peculiar value if the document belongs to the 
early part of the second century. 

No reference is made to infant baptism, and the writer is apparently 
acquainted only with the baptism of adults. Both administrator and 
candidate were to fast before the ordinance. It was to be administered 
if possible in running water (out of doors ?), or in cold or warm water 
(in doors ?), if running water was not accessible. If sufficient water could 
not be found, then pouring was to be substituted. This latter direction is 
the first allusion in Christian literature to a lawful departure from the 
original mode of baptism. The first case of pouring on record is that 
of Novatian, in the early part of the third century, who received it on 
asick bed. The validity of his ordination was subsequently questioned, 
whether from doubts of the validity of a sick-bed conversion or a sick-bed 
baptism is not altogether clear. But if this document is authentic, it 
is evident that under certain specified conditions pouring was accepted 
by the early church in place of immersion.! 

By the Teaching the supper is restricted to those who have been bap- 
tized; and this law, which has prevailed in the church, with few excep- 
tions, for many centuries, is found in force soon after the apostolic age. 

The Teaching differs widely from the lettera of Ignatius in regard to 
church officers. It knows nothing of any distinction between bishop and 
presbyter, on which Ignatius insists so strongly, or of any peculiar sacred- 
ness investing the office of bishop. Bishops and deacons are the officers 
of the local church, chosen by the members for eminent Christian char- 
acter and gifts. Teachers and prophets are of higher dignity, sustaining 
relations to the church at large, rather than to any local body. But if 
they wish to settle over a local church, they are to receive a liberal sup- 
port and to be held in high honor, provided they “teach righteousness 
and knowledge of the Lord.” The reference to apostles is curious, and 
indicates that the term had lost its original dignity, and become a syno- 
nyme for travelling evangelists, who were often looked upon with suspicion 
as reiigious tramps. Imagine verses like the following ia one of Paul’s 
Epistles: “ And every apostle who cometh to you, let him be received as 
the Lord; but he shall not remain more than one day; if, however, there 
be need, then the next day; but if he remain three days he is a false 


1 Baptists will naturally suspect, from the occurrence of this passage, either 
a later date for the document, or the interpolation of this passage at a later dar. 
They cannot understand Cyprian’s letter to Magnus (Epistle 76) if the Teach- 
ing had ever circulated in North Africa. Cyprian was asked if the imperfect 
baptism of a clinic by pouring were valid, in case the sick man recovered. He 
argues the question at length, and concludes that the act is valid though imper- 
fect, on the ground of right intention. If he had known the Teaching, his 
argument would have been needless. 
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prophet. But when the apostle departeth let him take nothing except 
bread enough till he lodge again; but if he ask money he is a false 
prophet.” Apostles must have been in bad odor in the churches when 
such arbitrary rules for their treatment were imposed or obeved. Indeed, 
this whole chapter (xi.) is unworthy of a place in a document so full of 
wise counsel and broad charity. 

Light is shed on many minor details of religious life. Fasting was to 

be observed on Wednesday ani Friday, instead of Monday and Thursday 
as with the Jews. The Lord’s day was given to worship, and the eu- 

«@harist formed a part of the regular service. Public confession is men- 

tioned also as a Christian duty and a preparation for the holy supper; 

but no hint is given of the nature or scope of the confession to be made. 
~AQI alienations between Christian brethren were to be ended by mutual 
ma.c kx nowledgments before entering on public worship. Without reconcili- 
#2. titcnn the worship would not be pure nor acceptable. If any refused it, 
they» were under ban, and the commonest tokens of friendship were with- 
lhhe_I <3 until repentance. This personal ostracism of offenders, instead of a 
Pus E> lic withdrawal of fellowship, is a possible key to Paul’s meaning 
w Exe =» he enjoins a withdrawal from unruly members even in social 
C@&> 12 2—tKesies,—‘‘ with such a one, no, not to eat.” 

EX @ iis evident that the relation of master and slave had not yet been 
Gi ss = a alyed by Christian teaching ; but mutual duties are enjoined, which 
lig Be -@- en the burdens of the bondmen and put a new spirit into the master. 

K-& isinteresting to notice the care taken to guard against impositions 
ora <€—hristian beneficence. Universal charity was made a cardinal duty. 
W & & Brot it one had no title to the Christian name. But there was no 
C@ 3m womunity of goods, which the author of the recent Life of Arius repre- 
se meu © x= as the general custom of the early church. Nor were the charities 
in <4 i =s;iminate, as described with such caustic humor by Lucian in his 
lift] of Peregrinus. We have already alluded to the precautions against 
a)<—> = & les or prophets who sought to live on Christian hospitality. Similar 
PY <><= zemutions were enjoined against occasional travellers : “He shall not 
rexun =. zn with you, unless for two or three days if there be necessity. But 
if Bees= will take up his abode among you, being an artisan, let him work, 
an <i ™=0 eat; but if he have no trade, provide according to your under- 
ot arn <S ing, that no idler live with you as a Christian.” 

Een @ Teaching closes with a solemn reference to the second advent of 
eS _Lord — the only approach to doctrinal teaching in the whole docu- 
mcr ©. But the exception in this case is only nominal; for it is impossible to 

O°S=A<¥ © with certainty whether it makes the advent pre-millennial or post- 
pal -xanial. “The resurrection of the dead, yet not of all,” seems to imply 

WPS Lonmer: and this is in harmony with the general views of the early 

PUrch, But the description is not sufficiently full nor clear to be decisive. 

is brief analysis of the teachings of the manuscript would be incom- 
‘Ox. XLI. No. 163. 75 
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plete without an allusion to the limited range of quotations from the 
canonical books of Scripture. The exact language of inspiration is rarely 
used, except in references to the Sermon on the Mount. The quotations 
are evidently from memory, and are often vague and inaccurate. The 
undoubted references to the Old Testament are only seven in number, 
and four of these to the apocryphal books Tobit and Sirach. There are 
numerous references to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, but none to 
the other Gospels, and no certain allusions to the other books in the New 
Testament canon, though three or four such allusions are possible, from 
similarity of language. 

The document, therefore, is of more interest for its great antiquity than 
for its doctrinal worth. Its author was probably a Jewish Christian, 
who did not sympathize with the broad views of Paul or John, and had 
not penetrated into the true spirit of the new religion. He had a broad 
comprehension of its superior ethics, but little insight into its distinctive 
doctrines of the incarnation and atonement and the new birth. We are 
surprised that it has not kindled enthusiasm among scholarly Unitarians, 
who hold that the ante-Nicene church had little to say of the Deity of the 
Son or of the vicarious nature of the atonement. There is little in the 
Teaching to which a conservative Unitarian could not heartily subscribe. 
It is orthodox not because it affirms or even implies the cardinal truths 
of the Christian system, but only because it does not deny them. 

‘“Heman LINcoun. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


I. AMERICAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REvieEw for April prints the new Congregational 
Creed, and, by means of the pen of Professor A. A. Hodge, offers upon 
this statement of doctrine these comments: “The appearance of this 
creed, under all the circumstances, and with the array of representative 
names which we find attached, is, in spite of its great inferiority to many 
of the old confessions, decidedly reassuring. We are unfeignedly glad 
that the representatives of the New Departure can cordially unite with 
the advocates of the old theology in declaring their personal faith in so 
much of the precious truth of God as revealed in his word, and as always 
held by his church. It positively states all that is essential to the beiny 
of the church and to the salvation of souls. It positively asserts no 
heresy. All its shortcomings, as compared with the old confessions, are 
to pe found in its omissions and in its vague and general statements. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that every such effort after comprehension must 
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result in the sacrifice of fulness and accuracy on the part of the con- 
servative believers for the more meagre and vague statements admitted 
by those who believe the least. The defect of this confession is chiefly 
conspicuous in the department of eschatology, in which it is silent as to 
the state of the souls of men after death and before the judgment, and as 
to the questions whether the soul in that state will be asleep or conscious ? 
whether there is a future probation for the wicked, or of purgatory for 
the believer ? and whether the present body is to be raised from the dead, 
or another to be substituted in its place, or the soul left bodiless forever |! 
All this in the present state of controversy is very significant, and amounts 
to a decided victory upon the side of those who depart, on these points, 
from the immemorial faith of the Christian church; and this is especially 
true in respect to the points in which this new confession explicitly aban- 
dons the ground so long affirmed by the whole church in the language of the 
Apostles’ Creed, where it substitutes ‘the resurrection of the dead’ for 
‘the resurrection of the body.’ But there are abundant evidences that 
all this sacrifice will be unavailing. Already parts of this abated creed 
have been repudiated as untrue or as going beyond the limits of a church 
confession, e.g. the clauses which teach that the children of believers 
ought to be baptized, and that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is 
either a seal of a covenant, or in any sense a special means of grace. 
Thus the work of concession will be alternately demanded and conceded 
until there is nothing left either to contest or to yield. It is, neverthe- 
less, under all the circumstances, a good creed, which states nothing false, 
and affirms much precious truth. Its appearance for the present disap- 
points fears and encourages hope. In comparison, however, with the 
law of growth exhibited by all the creeds of the past when studied in their 
historical relations, the advent of this creed suggests curious reflections 
as to the true nature of a progress in theology which holds this to be 
superior either for matter or form to the Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly.” 

The Presbyterian Review also presents a comprehensive and critical 
notice of Professor Ladd’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. It is written 
by the chief editor, Professor Charles A. Briggs. The critic praises 
several qualities of the author: his “calm temper, his scholarly candor, 
the patient, persistent plodding of the exact student, the supreme love 
for the truth, and the determination to follow it wherever it may lead. .... 
The style of the book is admirably suited to the plan. It is heavy, 
monotonous, wearisome. The argument moves on in its stately course in 
its extended sweep as if time and space were of no importance in view 
of the grand achievement in contemplation. The author had made years 
of preparation for his work. He was determined to accomplish it 
thoroughly. He has endeavored to be exhaustive and as complete as 
human work can be.” Exceptions, however, many and grave, are taken 
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teaching made on behalf of the Scripture, his faith seems again and again 
to snatch back this or that fragment of the surrendered wreck, as if by 
some irresistible yearning to conserve at all events a part of the ancient 
sacredness with which the piety of ages had endued the Bible. Why, 
however, having gone so far with the destructive school, he has not gone 
farther, we confess ourselves unable to say. His working hypothesis 
appears to be very similar to that made only too well known by the 
writings of Mr. Matthew Arnold. He will see in the Bible but the signs 
of the working of the religious consciousness of a portion of the human 
race — a ‘something working for righteousness’ persistently, through age 
after age; gradually clearing itself of false conceptions, and taking up 
higher ones in a ‘ progress of the ages,’ similar to and parallel with human 
growth i in the arts and sciences, or in the social expedients that constitute 
civilization. It is a divine gift, because all human endowments are divine 
gifts; but it has no monopoly of divineness. no unique or private audience 
«of the Creator, in which it hears and answers and reports to the world 
“what it alone has heard. It has its share of the primal impulse of life, 
zand that will not let it rest.” 

The Britisa QUARTERLY REVIEW contains a sort of symposium on 
“<Nonconformity and the Universities. Free Churches and a Theological 
Maculty.” Its participants are Professor A. M. Fairbairn and Professor 

«ames Bryce. The combined papers form both an argument and an appeal 
or the free churches to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the two 
reat universities. Young men, members of these churches, and especially 
“®hose having in view the clerical profession, are urged to make use of the 
@=reat opportunitics thus presented. ‘The place,” remarks Professor 
airbairn, “ where theology can best be studied is in the presence of our 
<S>ld universities. The very atmosphere is stimulating; all the more that 
‘he mind works outside, yet in the face of, the ancient political and sacer- 
“otal corporation that calls itself the Church of England. From that 
<~hurch theology has nothing to expect; it is too rigorously disciplined to 
allow freedom to exist within it. All its thought, though distributed 
@hhrough various schools, is of one type, and the type is growing every 
year narrower and more exclusive. ..... She discountenances or censures 
Mx dependent investigation in the field of history, for it is not favorable to 
her historical theory and pretensions. The church is religion; men must 
®vccept it as such, or, so far as she is concerned, go without religion alto- 
wether ; and where church and religion are so identified, to touch any 
Part of the church system is to be guilty of the worst heresy. Now, it is 
this which constitutes so splendid an opportunity for the free churches. 
"They can have theology from the church, and make it stand up before 
the age like the free and articulate truth of God. And nowhere can it 
do this so well as in an ancient seat of learning, which is also the home 
of our choicest and brightest spirits.” The effect of this movement on 
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the university would be no less beneficial than upon the free churches. 
‘The university herself,” remarks Professor Bryce, “called by all the 
best historic memories to be free and comprehensive, will gain by having 
a new spring of life, a new element of force, added to those she possesses, 
and will become more and more a power in England when she bears her 
part in the training of those whose ministrations serve and guide so large 
a part of the English people.” 

Apropos of the issue of a popular and condensed edition of Literature 
and Dogma, Matthew Arnold’s religious views receive attention from 
journals so diverse as the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW and the WEsT- 
MINSTER. But both journals agree in a condemnation of these views. 
The writer in the Contemporary, H. D. Traill, says: Surely the truth is, 
that Mr. Arnold’s Neo-Christianity is essentially a religion for the culti- 
vated and comfortable, for those who are removed from the grosser 
temptations, who have learned by experience that the exercise of virtue 
under those conditions on the whole increases the sum of their comforts, 
and who feel that the touch of emotion which elevates morality into re- 
ligion will give the finishing requirement to their happiness. They can 
find that emotion nearly everywhere—in Buddhism, in pantheism, in 
positivism, in almost any ‘ism’; but whenever they have to look about 
for it, as Mr. Arnold has had to do in his own case, and now recommends 
them to do, — whenever they have to invent their religion, instead of its 
forcing itself on them, they may depend upon it that it is an article de 
luze, suitable only for consumption by them and their like, and no more 
fit to serve those who need religion for their support in poverty, in sick- 
ness, and under deadly temptations, than whipped cream is fit to stay the 
stomach of a hungry man.” The Westminster, commenting on Mr. Ar- 
nold’s opinions relative to “ reason and experience ” as factors in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, says: “ Orthodoxy we know to our cost; hetero- 
doxy we also know, we hope; but this sort of thing is neither; it is (let 
the word be granted) paradoxy.” From the critic of no school does either 
Mr. Arnold’s conception or defence of the faith receive commendation. 


Tl. FRENCH. 
La REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne) for April 
. contains a scholarly and exhaustive examination of ‘“‘Le Sanhedrin de 
Jérusalem au Premier Sitcle ” (The Sanhedrim at Jerusalem in the First 
Century), by Edmond Stapfer. ‘The functions of the Sanhedrim have 
always been a question, and all new light upon the subject is welcome. 
To the general reader that part of the article, doubtless, will be of the 
most interest which discusses the authority of this tribunal in cases of life 
and death. That its functions were numerous no room exists for doubt. 
It enacted laws; it exercised judgment and possessed extended judicial 
powers; it treated of doctrines, —,forming a true council, —and had at 
one time the right to condemn to death. But had this power been taken 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
for the use of Biblical Students. By F. H. A. Scrivener, Prebendary 
of Exeter, Vicar of Hendon. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, en- 
larged, and brought down to the present date. 8vo. pp. xxxix, 712, 
with fourteen plates. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1883. 


The services which Dr. Scrivener has rendered to biblical criticism in 
his almost forty years of devotion to its study have won him a place in 
the memory and gratitude of scholars which must always remain green. 
His “ Plain Introduction,” in particular, has been for a quarter of a 
century the book on its subject. The first edition (1861) was nothing 
less than an astonishing performance, when the circumstances under 
which it was compiled are taken into account. Von Gebhardt in 1881 
knew nothing more comprehensive or better to which to direct German 
scholars than the second edition. The third edition is a marked improve- 
ment on the second. It contains one hundred and twenty-five more pages, 
and these are simply packed with new matter. It catalogues more than 
three hundred new manuscripts. And the revising as well as adding hand 
is everywhere visible. It easily remains the most complete work in the 
field, and as such indispensable to scholars. 

Less than this could not be said without distinct injustice. But it is 
the function of critics to find fault. And we feel bound to add that the 
volume before us is far from what it should be and might have been, — 
is, indeed, no less than a great disappointment to all who have either the 
science of criticism or the reputation of Dr. Scrivener at heart. The 
truth must be sorrowfully confessed that the science has outrun the 
book, and that the remarkable youth of 1861 has developed into a far 
less noteworthy man in 1883. Readers need to be specially warned 
against three distinct faults: an affluence of petty errors of fact; a strange 
neglect of the recent literature of the subject, and uncritical choice and 
use of what is noted; and a painful wavering of judgment and inconsis- 
tency of statement that leave the reader in doubt as to what is really 
intended to be taught. 

It is no part of our plan to attempt a catalogue of these errors and 
inconsistencies. Our space would scarcely contain them, and the task is 
not congenial to our taste. Our duty to the reader is performed in 
putting him duly on his guard against them. Some of them are suffi- 
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ciently curious, however, to invite attention. For instance, let us suppose 
the unwary reader to turn to this volume in order to learn the relative 
values of the various versions for critical use. He reads on pp. 308-9, 


“The Peshito Syriac and Old Latin translations ..... must be placed 
ween in the very first rank as authorities and aids for the critical revision 


of the text. In a class apart from and next below the Peshito Syriac and 
Old Latin we may group together the Egyptian, the Curetonian Syriac, 
the Latin Vulgate, the Gothic, the Armenian, and Aethiopic versions, 
which we name in what seems to be their order in respect to value.” 
This is direct and plain, though far from true. What is the student to 
think, however, when he reaches p. 360, and reads, “ Both as a translation 
and as an aid to the criticism of the text of the New Testament the 
Vulgate is far superior to the Old Latin”; to say nothing now of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s words (which are left unexplained to the mystification of the 
learner) on pp. 392 and 400, “Of all the versions the Memphitic is 
perhaps the most important for the textual critic” and “[The Thebaic 
version’s] textual value is perhaps only second to the Memphitic among 
the early versions.” Perhaps the most particularly confused statements 
are made as to the Beza editions. We cannot refrain from hoping that 
some explanation may be possible for some of these misstatements; but 
at present Dr. Scrivener seems to apologize for having here counted as 
Beza’s first edition the work that was really his first; to count now as 
his first edition a work that has no Greek text in it at all, and to profess 
to have drawn in 1860 his quotations from a copy of an edition which 
nobody else appears to have ever seen. Dr. Scrivener certainly owes it 
to bibliographical science, as well as to his own credit, to print the full 
title and a thoroughly unambiguous description of the London Beza of 
1565. It is a puzzle to his readers that seems to demand clearing up. 

It is pleasanter to point out the most important improvements of this 
edition. One of these is, of course, found in the list of cursive mss., a 
field which Dr. Scrivener has made particularly his own, and in which 
he has had the efficient aid of Dean Burgon. Diligent research has 
enabled the author to correct many previous mistakes here, and fill in 
many previous blanks; while, chiefly owing to Dean Burgon’s investiga- 
tions, a long list of mss. not hitherto catalogued has been added. The 
section on the Latin versions has been very greatly improved, and brought, 
indeed, fairly up to date. The section on the Egyptian versions in its 
revised form remains quite the best accessible. Over the account of the 
Syriac versions, on the other hand, one would like to draw a veil of 
silence. A totally erroneous view of the history of the Syriac versions 
is taken; old errors are repeated and new ones made; while in his zeal 
to demonstrate the post-Peshito origin of the Curetonian Dr. Scrivener’s 
uncritical use of recent literature reaches its culmination in his four-fold 
serious appeal to the authority of the admirable hoax with which the 
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Abbé Martin, in a freak of lunacy or in a flash of satire (at all events it 
is good satire), astonished the learned world last year. 
No portion of the volume will be turned to with more interest than the 
polemic against the principles of Drs. Westcott and Hort (pp. 580-542). 
This is brief, much briefer than was to be expected, and moves too much 
on the surface to be of real value. Indeed, nearly half of it is devoted 
rather to the pamphlet of “ Two members of the New Testament company 
of Revisers” on the Revision and the Greek Text of the New Testament, 
whose brief and semi-popular arguments it was no doubt more convenient 
to handle. There is evidence nowhere that Dr. Hort’s methods have 
been seriously studied, or indeed even entirely understood, much less 
subjected to any thorough testing. It is clear that Dr. Scrivener means 
to be fair; but no student could obtain the faintest conception of Dr. 
Hort’s principles from him. Even such diverse processes as genealogical 
evidence and internal evidence of groups are jumbled hopelessly together 
in the exposition, with the most grossly unfair effect. Results obtained 
by Dr. Hort by internal evidence of groups — which it must be empha- 
sized is a method of criticism totally independent of and different in kind 
from genealogical evidence, and which will stand as a valid and necessary 
method of dealing with the evidence, no matter what becomes of his 
theory of “‘recensions ”— are presented by Dr. Scrivener as if obtained 
by the genealogical method; and his reader, when he lays aside the 
volume, may truly profess not to have so much as heard whether there 
be any internal evidence of groups. We are obliged to say that we 
cannot find Dr. Hort at all in the cight pages of professed exposition of 
is methods. Dr. Scrivener’s neglect to familiarize himself with his 
methods leads him to do them injustice also elsewhere than in this formal 
account of them; as, for instance, on p. 604, where he tells us that Dr. 
Hort has omitted Luke xxiii. 34, “chiefly because D is considered spec- 
tally Weighty in its omissions and B has to be held up, in practice if not 
M Profession, as virtually almost impeccable.” This “virtually almost” 
‘piteful language is difficult to explain or pardon. Dr. Hort gives a long 
note on the passage and assigns quite other reasons. And any knowl- 
Of Dr. Hort’s general method would suggest two very good grounds 
“88igning much more weight to BD in the Gospels than can be repre- 
“ited by B+D. Genealogically they are representatives of two totally 
“rent classes, and the combination is therefore the union of the classes. 
By ?Mternal evidence of groups, too, the combination proves itself ex- 
ent. 

m we turn from Dr. Scrivener’s exposition of the principles of 
ohery and ask after his own we are thrown into considerable perplexity. 
He does, indeed, give us, on p. 557, four practical rules which he tells us, 

S0me pride, have been commended by Canon Kennedy. “(1) That 
true readings of the Greek New Testament cannot safely be derived 
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from any one set of authorities, whether manuscripts, versions, or father: 
but ought to be the result of a patient comparison and careful estimatio: 
of the evidence supplied by them all. (2) That where there is a res 
agreement between all documents containing the Gospels up to the sixt 
century, and in other parts of the New Testament up to the ninth, th 
testimony of later manuscripts and versions, though not to be rejecte 
unheard, must be regarded with great suspicion; and, UNLESS UPHELD B' 
STRONG INTERNAL EVIDENCE, can hardly be adopted. (8) That where th 
more ancient documents are at variance with each other, the later unci: 
and cursive copies, especially those of approved merit, are of real impo: 
tance, as being the surviving representatives of other codices, very prot 
ably as early, perhaps even earlier, than any now extant. (4) That i 
weighing conflicting evidence we must assign the highest value not t 
those readings that are attested by the greatest number of witnesses, bu 
to those which come to us from several remote and independent source: 
and which bear the least likeness to each other in respect to genius an 
general character.” These, however, do not carry us very far, and whe 
not truisms are for the most part not true. The first is universal] 
accepted and acted upon. The second, down to ‘suspicion’ is a solem 
platitude, and fixes the dates arbitrarily and without the shadow of | 
reason ; while after that word it simply legitimatizes the pure conjecture 
with the emphasis of small capitals. The third is meaningless an 
unsound. No one will deny that the cursive type of text is as old as th 
fourth century, but that will hardly prove that a witness who has bee 
shown to be a mere repeater can be profitably called in to settle ever 
dispute. The fourth is sound or unsound according to the sense given t 
the phrase “ remote and independent sources.” Dr. Scrivener means i 
geographically, in which case the rule is neither applicable nor true, as h 
himself elsewhere admits, telling us truly enough, at p. 577, that the unite 
testimony of the Old Latin, of the Curetonian Syriac, and of Codex ] 
are quite insufficient in themselves to prove any more than that th 
reading they exhibit is ancient.” Yet geographically North Africa an 
Syria are about as far apart as documents can get. For that matter 
however, Dr. Scrivener does not honor any one of his four rules wit 
uniform allowance. 

It is a somewhat interesting task, in fact, to pick out from chapter ix. 
where examples of the application of criticism are given, the real prin 
ciples which Dr. Scrivener arrives at. How, for instance, do these thre 
rules sound together? ‘‘We cannot resist the five great uncials whe 
they are in harmony” (p. 618); ‘‘ The chief uncials sometimes conspir 
in readings which are unquestionably false, and can hardly have arise 
independently of each other” (p. 644); “The great uncials seldom o 
never conspire in exhibiting a really valuable departure from the late 
codices unless supported by some of the best of the cursives themselves 
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(p. 645). All three cannot be true; but Dr. Scrivener treats them 

impartially enough. He does resist the five great uncials, as e.g. in 

2 Cor. iii. 8, where he rejects xapd<ais, although it is read by sBACD 

EGLP and most cursives; or in Phil. ii. 1, where he refuses es, 

although it is read by all uncials and nearly all cursives. He does follow 

the great uncials without the support of some of the best cursives, as e.g. 

Mot only in Acts xiii. 32, but also in Mark v. 36 and elsewhere. He does 

not, on the other hand, always follow the great uncials, even when sup- 

Ported by the best cursives, as e.g. in John i. 18; Luke vi. 1; Acts xiii. 

18; 1 Cor. xi. 24; 1 Thess. ii. 7, ete. 

Clearly these are not the rules which give the hinge on which Dr. 
Scrivener’s criticism turns. We think we come nearer to it in the follow- 
ing: “We do not hesitate to receive a variation supported by only a few 
first-rate authorities where internal evidence pleads powerfully in its 

favor” (p. 581); and more significantly still: “ Internal evidence being 
@quiponderant, we must decide by the weight of documentary proof” 
(Cp. 625). We speak subject to correction, but apparently this repre- 
sents his actual practice; it is only when internal evidence is “ equipon- 
derant” that he appears to trouble himself much over the ‘‘ documentary 
proof.” It is thus that he is able to adopt readings against any and every 
com bination of documents, even, as in Phil. ii. 1, against all uncials and 
nearly all cursives combined. It is quite consistent for him to assign as 
the reason for a change of opinion since edition second (at Mark vi. 20) 
that the other reading “now appears to him to afford an excellent sense.” 
He is able, no doubt, to say very truly at p. 553: “ The study of grouping 
been recently and not untruly said to be the foundation of all enduring 
CYiticism.” But very little fruit is reaped from the admission. The foun- 
dation and hinge, almost the totality of Dr. Scrivener’s criticism, practically 
Sn itself up in internal evidence of readings. In this we find explanation 
© Ota ch of the infirmity and waveringness of his conclusions. 

. e extent to which the inconsistency of his treatment of the external 
€¥2Rence might be illustrated is limited only by the number of passages 
Ore ww hich he has passed judgement. xBDZ 1. 17-+ Memph., Vulg., most 
Ola Latin codices, are resisted in Matt. vi. 18; and xsBDL 1. 22. 604. 
Mem ph, Vulg., most Old Latin codices, Curetonian and Jerusalem Syriac 
eS Followed at Matt. xix. 17 (in ed. 2; in ed. 3 Dr. Scrivener is more 
dow tse ful). Again xsBL Memph. are rejected in Mark vi. 20, and sBLa 

E|ted in v. 86; xsBAC 17. 67** are rejected in 1 Cor. xi. 24, 

ORCL eee ABC* 17 (67**) accepted in 1 Cor. xi. 29. In the Apocalypse 
Bb» three mss. of the Vule. and one of the Sclavic are followed at xiii. 1, 
while AC 38™ 48. 90, best mss. of the Vulg., are rejected at xv. 63 or 
38, Irenaeus’s Latin, are followed at xxi. 6, while sABC 95 +- Memph. 

sre rejected at xviii. 8. Dr. Scrivener strangely speaks of conjectures 
O% Pp. 490 as if it were agreed that they never should be resorted to; 
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but himself comes perilously near resorting to them in more instances 
than one. He finds it at times most necessary to assume two authoritative 
editions of the New Testament books in order to ease his difficulties! 
(See p. 608, 610 ez al.) 

It will be observed, then, that Dr. Scrivener’s book cannot be depended 
on to teach either the science or the art of textual criticism. We can 
congratulate ourselves that he has not thought it his duty to edit the 
continuous text. It is as a collection of the materials for criticism, a hand- 
book of the sources, that it is valuable. Here, despite its many defects, 
it has no real rival in comprehensiveness and completeness. But even 
here its short-comings are sufficiently numerous and serious to demand a 
fourth edition, thoroughly revised and brought really up to date. It 
seems to us that we ought to have this at once. 


THe THEory or Moras. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, 
Author of “Final Causes,” etc. Translated from the latest French 
edition by Miss Mary Chapman, under the supervision of President 
Noah Porter of Yale College. 8vo. pp. 490. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This volume is refreshing to a reader who finds something more in obli- 
gation and duty than mere instincts and sentiments developed in a sentient 
being by the reaction of his environment. The work treats of ethics from 
a rational or intuitional standpoint, assuming the validity of necessary 
truths, and provides a distinct and vital meaning for such words as 
duty, desert, conscience, and the like. 

As is usual with French philosophical writers, the style of the author 
is decidedly luminous, and does not become obscure or involved even in 
the most abstruse discussions. He does not seem at any time bewildered 
with the profundity of other writers, and, what is more rare, not often 
even with his own. ‘There is abundant illustration and repetition ; more, 
perhaps, than would be expected in a distinctively scientific treatise ; but 
for the general reader this rather adds to the interest than detracts from 
it. To one interested in the questions of which it treats it is a very 
enjoyable book to read. The work of translation has been done so suc- 
cessfully that the usual traces of the process rarely appear. 

The author has a facility of putting himself in the place of others while 
presenting their views, to such a degree that the reader is sometimes left 
in doubt for a half page or more whether the idea presented is finally to 
be accepted by the author or controverted. He appreciates whatever 
he sees of value in the views of others, and gives them a fair statement. 

The problem which the author proposes to solve is the one which has 
faced every writer on morals since the earliest ages ; viz. How does obli- 
gation arise? What is its foundation ? This problem the author resolves 
into three, as follows (p. 2): ‘‘ What is good? What is duty? What is 
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virtue ?” The question “what is good?” comes first, because in his 
view all duty must terminate on something ; there must be an end toward 
which it is directed. There must be something in view of which duty 
arises, some “natural good” which is a reason for the obligation, some- 
thing to be chosen for its own sake. Thus at the outset he parts company 
with Kant and all other advocates of an absolute duty or an absolute right 
from which the good is derived (pp. 25-44). On this point the reasoning 
seems clear and conclusive. 

In his search for this antecedent good, in the presence of which obliga- 
tion arises, the author will seem to many to be less successful. He dis- 
tinctly announces that the good which the agent must respect is found 
in himself, in his own personal excellence or perfection. He says (p. 64): 
‘‘ Richtly occupied with combating the doctrine of personal interest, 
modern philosophers have too often forgotten that good in general cannot 
be an end for us except on condition of being our good; for it is inadmissi- 
ble that a being should be held to anything for the sake of a good which 
would be wholly foreign to him. ..... This is why I owe my service to 
the good of humanity, because the good of other men is my own good; it 
is because what is good for the hive is good for the bee.” Again (p. 75), 
he says: ‘‘ Listen to the words of Descartes, — words which express with 
absolute exactitude my own theory: ‘The supreme good [he savs] con- 
sists in the exercise of virtue, or what amounts to the same thing, in the 
possession of all the perfections whose acquisition depends upon our own 
free will. Felicity is the mental satisfaction which follows this acquisition. 
ceeee Beatitude is not the supreme good, but it presupposes its presence.’” 
The supreme good is personal exccllence or perfection, and happiness is 
the necessary result. ‘The perfection of being cannot be acquired 
without gaining also the feeling of this perfection, the joy of possessing 
it. Now this feeling, this joy, is what we should call happiness, insepara- 

te, as we have seen, from perfection itself. Good, then, is indissolubly 
composed of perfection and of happiness” (p. 72). At times the author 
seems to fee] the difficulty of holding to this complex conception of cood, 
and drops out entirely the element of happiness. Thus (p. 170) he says: 
“ According to my view moral obligation is based upon the following 
principle: Every being owes it to himself that he should attain to the 
highest decree of excellence and of perfection of which his nature is 
capable.” This simplification of the good is inevitable, because the 
responsibility of the moral being must end with the effort or purpose to 
seek his own perfection. The resultant happiness is not his concern. If 
that perfection brought suffering, as the author admits it might (p. 123), 
still the perfection of one’s personal being must be pursued. 

But when we come to inquire more carefully as to the nature of this 
excellence or perfection of personal being which every one must pursue, 
there is Jack of clear definition. By the theory this excellence is the 
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natural good which is the foundation of all virtue. It is perplexing, then, 
to find it described as embracing such attributes as honor, magnanimity, 
sincerity, generosity, veracity, purity, holiness. These are moral attri- 
butes, good in the sense that they are virtuous. It is not admissible te 
treat these as natural good upon which duty and virtue are to be founded. 
If so then we have virtue in advance of good and without any foundation, 
which is contrary to the theory of the author. But, again, these attributes 
must be moral to have that authority with the conscience which the 
author claims for them. I am bound to sacrifice all other goods to honor, 
because honor is righteousness, not simply a higher form of natural good. 

The author gives us an interesting chapter on Conflict of Duties 
(p. 242), but its philosophical value is essentially lost by this confusion of 
the natural and the moral in human excellence. He asks the question, 
is it right to slay an enemy treacherously? without observing that he 
assumes the wrongfulness of the act in that mysterious adverb. The 
absurdity would be more patent, but not more real, if the question were, 
is it right to slay an enemy wrong/ully ? 

In carrying out the view that all obligation is due to one’s own personal 
perfection, the author seems at times to shrink from the consequences of 
his theory. The abstract principle is stated with sufficient clearness, but 
the application is made with misgiving. Thus (p. 239) we read: “We 
have already seen that the fundamental principle of morals is to exalt the 
human personality within us to the highest point of excellence of which 
it is capable. We have in reality no other duty to perform than that of 
fulfilling the ideal of humanity as completely as possible within ourselves. 
From this standpoint all duties, even the most exalted, are so only 
because they enter into the ideal of the perfect man, toward which all 
our actions should tend. Thus, as we have already shown, if religious or 
social] virtue did not enter into the ideal of our own good, these virtues, 
being absolutely foreign to us, and nowhere coming into contact with us, 
could not be obligatory upon us; for I can be under no obligation to 
that which does not concern me. But since the ideas of religion and 
society form an essential part of human nature I cannot be entirely a 
man — that is, I cannot fulfil my whole destiny — nor can I accomplish 
all the good of which I am capable, if I neglect the actions which accom- 
pany those two sentiments. Hence all my duties may be ultimately 
resolved into that of perfecting myself.” 

The author applies this principle without hesitation in the case of our 
duties to animals. He says (pp. 234, 235): “ While admitting the exist- 
ence of these duties [toward animals], as we have shown, let us grant 
that this part of morals belongs either to personal morality (man owes it 
to Limself not to be cruel) or to social morality (each of us owes it to other 
men that we should not needlessly destroy what may be useful to soviety 
at large) or to religious morality (man should not needlessly destroy the 
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work of the Creator).” Thus the brute hasno rights on his own account; 
but there is a recoil from a similar application of the principle to the 
duties we owe to God and to man. The author maintains that we are to 
respect God and our fellow-men for their own sake, and not simply 
because such regard will enhance our own perfection. “Tne true idea 
of the perfect man implies that we should love and respect men for their 
sakes, not for our own” (p. 240). This is good morality, but it does not 
grow out of his philosophy; and the author fails to see that it is utterly 
subversive of his cardinal principle. Personal perfection requires that 
‘we revard our fellow-men on their own account, because personal perfec- 
tion requires righteousness. Our fellow-men have an interest and value 
of their own, a well-being which is a real good, which we apprehend and 
g@re bound toregard. My neighbor’s well-being or perfection has a value 
@q ual to my own, not on account of its relation to my perfection, but on 
Its own account; and I am worthy of respect or approbation only as I 
give it the place in my regard which belongs to it in the nature of the 
casc. But this involves the fact that the true good, that on which obli- 
At 1 rests, is not merely subjective, personal to the agent, but embraces 
all -wwell-beinz, is as broad as the conscious universe. Such a view of the 
BOCOcH would have saved the author from many uncertainties and incon- 
Siste=meics. But the practical spirit and tone of the book are far higher 
@z2ch more satisfactory than the theory which it sets forth. 


KE wo xsn-Barnea. Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of 
== Wiunt for it; including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By II. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
EGiitor of the Sunday-School Times. 8vo. pp. 478. New York: 
<“Hharles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 

_—Km the appendix to a work by Canon Williams, entitled The Holy 
City, published in 1845, which was largely an attack on Dr. Robinson’s 
theory of the site of the holy sepulchre, appeared a letter from the 
a2 thors friend, Rev. John Rowlands, an English clergyman, in which he 
claim s to have recovered the site of the long lost Kadesh-Barnea on the 
©°’ALern border of Palestine. The claim was received with general 
IN eSaAulity, not diminished by the discoverer’s enthusiasm and excitement 
over it. The search for biblical sites is a most fascinating pursuit to a 
biblical scholar, and nothing is easier than for a sanguine temperament 
t© detect resemblances and plausibilities in support of an ardent theory. 

- Robinson, the prince of Palestinian explorers and discoverers, had 
det i@deg on a different site, and given his reasons for it (Biblical Re- 
e4rches, ii. 582-584) ; and in a few paragraphs in 1849 (Bibliotheca 

Beecra, vi 877-881) he reaffirmed his view, and apparently demolished 

- Rowlands’ claim. 
@ book before us champions this alleged discovery of Kadesh-Barnea. 
Vor. XLI. No. 163 77 
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Its four hundred and seventy-eight large octavo pages are devoted (in- 
cluding a general discussion of the route of the exodus) to the examination 
of this single point of biblical topography. The proportion may not seem 
excessive, viewed with reference to the importance of the point; though 
it does at first seem large, viewed with reference to the historical materials 
which the case offers. We have given it a thorough perusal, and it has 
fairly won our assent to its leading positions. It is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the topic, and is a monument of industry and of learning. To 
readers who are not interested in topographical discussions much of it 
will seem dry, but the style is clear and lively ; the account, especially, of 
the re-discovery of the lost site (pp. 237-299) is more than interesting, it is 
absolutely thrilling. The theory involves the removal of Mount Hor from 
the site with which immemorial tradition has associated it, and its transfer 
to a summit for which it is not known that this claim has before been 
advanced. We are somewhat surprised, moreover, to find that the Rev. 
F. W. Holland of England, to whose memory in part this work is dedi- 
cated, and who is credited as “having no peer in familiarity with the 
peninsula of Sinai as a whole, having made five visits to that region” 
(p. 77), rejects Rowlands’ claim equally with Robinson’s. He had not, 
however, seen the arguments detailed in this volume. There is no deci- 
sive feature in the case, no absolute demonstration ; but if the facts are 
correctly reported our author will be likely to enlist both the popular sup- 
port, and that of scholars as well, in favor of the views which he offers. 

The attitude in which Dr. Edward Robinson is presented in this work 
does injustice to his memory. The reader would naturally infer that he 
was a man who rashly committed himself to a mistaken theory, and then 
defended it with blind obstinacy from pride of consistency. He was not 
at all that sort of a man; he was at the farthest possible remove from all 
that. He was simply incapable of a “ gratuitous misstatement ” (p. 231). 
A more diligent and intelligent spirit of research, more painstaking 
accuracy, @ more impartial and judicial temper than he brought to all 
questions of archaeology and topography, we can hardly conceive of. 
He sought to look at everything in the clear white light of fact, and his 
delight was in simple truth and its calm utterance. The position of great 
influence, of almost final authority, on biblical questions, which is freely 
accorded to him in this work, could not have been won had he not been 
exempt from the above qualities. And if the arguments which are here 
grouped are justly convincing, as they seem to us to be, we know of no 
person, living or dead, who would hail them with more sincere satisfac- 
tion than he who is represented as decrving this identification because he 
was a bigoted partisan. 

The nomenclature of the work is somewhat perplexing to one who is 
familiar with the system proposed by Robinson and Smith, which has 
been widely accepted by scholars, and to whom Dr. Trumbull’s is neither 
good English nor Arabic. 
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The finest impression which the work makes is the more welcome 
because it did not apparently enter into the author’s conscious plan. It 
heightens our reverence for the inspired word of God, and confirms our 
faith in it as a reliable historical record, as well as the charter of our 
immortal hopes. Had it been written with the express design of counter- 
acting the destructive criticism of the day, — which would have been in 
the line of the author’s special life-work, — it could not have been more 
effective than in its way it is now. 

The letterpress of the volume is admirable, and it has all needful 
appliances of maps and copious indexes. 


Kant’s CRITIQUE OF Purr Reason. ACritical Exposition. By George 
S. Morris, Ph.D. 7x4} inches. pp. xvi and 272. Chicago: S.C. 
Griggs and Co. 1882. 


This is a thoroughly good book. Professor Morris is master of his 
theme, and possesses to a very high degree the power of making an obscure 
and difficult subject easy and plain. His style is animated, his sentences 
clear. He knows when to expatiate and when to condense. He under- 
stands the bearings of every part of his author upon every other, and 
%1y>On the general problems of philosophy. And it may be said, he has 
exc plained Kant vastly better than Kant did himself. 

& German would say that the exposition is not “objective,” and would 
Point, among other passages, to the first few pages of Chapter I., where the 
Poss ation of Kant is explained not from the point of view held by Kant 
Jaime zelf, but from the Hegelian position of the expositor. It is true that 
KX =a-x2 would never have stated himself as Professor Morris does, for the 

lat tmx is trying to expound Kant as the history of philosophy before and 
Sixa<>@ unfold his true significance. But the reader is never confused by 
thiss attempt, or led to ascribe to Kant what belongs only to Professor 
Morris. If the exposition is not “ objective,” it lacks only that wooden 
Obj —<tiveness, dear to pedants, which thinks itself faithful to an author 
whe mit produces his very words, whether it catches his spirit or not. But 
sor Morris is truly objective, as Kuno Fischer is, because he has 
COEKra Forehended his author, and reproduces freely in words suited to our 
dey, the thoughts of the philosopher. 
ong the great merits of this book, it is not the least that the relation 
of zant to Hume is so fully brought out. We have given us to a certain 
eX Ce mat the history of this whole period of thought. Hume did not merely 
S*7& Kant the shock that “awoke him from his dogmatic slumbers,” but, 
” wofessor Morris shows, the mechanical view of psycholocy which Kant 
\S.I-wr ed from him modified the entire course of the Critique. Thus, while 
Most strenuously combating him, Kant coincides strangely in many of his 
dition ate results with Hume. IIume is no more iznorant of the substantial 
fOUL than Kant himself. Another great merit is, that the true nature of 
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Kant’s doctrine of causality is so plainly stated. Ernst Laas has clearly 
shown how entirely Kant's doctrine agrees with that agnostic doctrine 
which sees in causation only “invariable sequence.’’ Professor Morris 
develops this thought very fully (p. 94 ff.), and shows how Kant himself 
held his category for the complete statement of causality. 

We could wish that Professor Morris had brought out a little more 
clearly than he has done the involuntary use of genuine efficient causation, 
by which, compelled, as Herbert says, “by a necessity concealed from 
himself,” Kant advanced from the phenomenal “objects” to the nominal 
“things.” This is exhibited in the passage on the ‘‘ Refutation of Ideal- 
ism,” which Professor Morris dismisses with too brief notice (p. 178). Kant 
here declares that the existence of “ things-in-themselves” is absolutely 
necessary to account for my presentations, and particularly for “ the some- 
thing permanent in my perceptions.” His meaning is this: My conscious- 
ness is indissolubly connected with time. I cannot pass from unconscious- 
ness to consciousness by a voluntary act. Accordingly, I am brought into 
consciousness by the operation of some other being upon me. This other 
being is necessary as the cause to explain my consciousness. In many 
other passages Kant especially designates the “thing ” as the “ cause” of 
the phenomena. The whole conception of a “causality through freedom,” 
so admirably sketched by Professor Morris (p. 244 ff.), is only another 
example of the forced use of the true catezory of causality by Kant. 
Hence the easiest and best answer to Kant’s objections to the argu- 
ments for the existence of God that they are transcendent use of the 
categories, is that they are not transcendent use of his category, but of the 
true category of causation, which not only allows but necessitates such 
& use. 

We do not know, however, that Professor Morris would like this last 
statement, for he is a Hegelian, — and yet, we suspect, something such of 
a Hegelian as a Kantian, for, after all, he un-Hegels Hegel. We do not 
find much in Professor Morris to object to, but we should hardly accept 
the ipsissima verba of the Hegelians, that Thought 13 Peinz,—that the 
“activity of the Concepts ” 18 the Understanding. And yet, just here lies 
another great practical advantage of Professor Morris’s book, in that he 
has developed in outline, as he has advanced, a spiritual philosophy, so 
that this little book becomes not only an introduction to Kant, a history 
of the passage of philosophy over from sensationalism to spiritualism, but 
also an outline of philosophy itself. 

We will venture to suggest that when a second edition is prepared, 
notes be introduced giving the German terms employed by Kant, and 
referring to the striking passages of the Critique in some standard edition 
(e.g. Erdmann’s) of the original, so as to fit it better for the use of those 
who propose to pursue their study of Kant in the German text. The lack 
of an index is also a great defect of the book. 
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Das LEBEN JEsv, von Bernhard Weiss. In zwei Banden. 8vo. pp. xiii, 
565 and iv, 686. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1882. 


Tue Lire or Curist. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Councellor of the 
Consistory and Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by John 
Walter Hope, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1883. 

Dr. Weiss’s studies have for decades been concentrated on the prob- 
lems of the New Testament; and the English-speaking theological world 
has been very generous in according him appreciation and recognition 
for his indefatigable labors. His numerous exegetical works, both original 
contributions and new editions of standard works, but chiefly his Theology 
of the New Testament, have proved him a scholar who has a right to 
speak with some authority in the field of New Testament studies. In 
the volumes before us the fruits of his former special studies are gathered, 
and we have here the results of his theological work. The Life of Christ, 
like nearly all of his earlier publications, has met with so hearty a welcome 
in Germany that at the present time a second (pamphlet) edition is 
already being issued. The problem discussed, the greatest that theological 
science offers, the author's ripe and thorough scholarship, and the popu- 
larity of his book, all contribute to make the latter worthy of patient 
study and careful criticism. 

The work is divided into seven books; of which the first, treating of 
the sources, and the second, treating of the preparation, are the most 
important, as they are fundamental for both principles and facts to all 
that follows. When the first volume of the German appeared, Professor 
F. H. Foster, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October 1882, pp. 774-777, 
gave a fair resumé of the greater portion of book I., as far as contents 
and results are concerned, and these need not be repeated here. It will 
suffice to say a few words concerning the spirit and animus of the dis- 
cussion. As it is the author’s aim to present a life of Christ on a purely 
historical basis, he must naturally at first discuss and arrange the sources 
of information according to historical principles. The first book leads 
us into the labyrinth of the synoptic problems. It is a chapter of results, 
and not of processes. For the latter he refers the reader to his other 
works and to the notes. This fact makes it somewhat difficult to pass a 
judgment as to the fuil merits of this part of the book; but we doubt 
whether Weiss has found the Ariadne thread to lead us out of this 
labyrinth. The synoptic problem is indeed more fortunate than the 
Pentateuchal question, since there is at least a general agreement among 
the critics as to both method and results of investigation ; but in its 
general aspects, as well as in the peculiar views of Weiss, there is a 
strangeness in the analysis and composition of the Gospels as proposed 
that scarcely beseems God’s word, and needs stronger arguments than 
have so far been adduced to make them acceptable to conservative scholars. 
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The stratification of Gospel documents proposed by Weiss is at best only 
an hypothesis inviting further investigation. 

The method pursued by Weiss in reaching these results is claimed by 
him to be purely historical. His effort is to explain the origin of our 
Gospels from purely historical and psychological grounds, and they are 
thus for him products that naturally grew out of the development of the 
early Christian communion. They originated as did, mutatis mutandis, 
the histories of an Herodotus, a Thucydides, or a Xenophon. If he recog- 
nizes to any extent whatever the influence of the divine factor, of an 
inspiration, in the origin of the Gospels, he manages to conceal this very 
thoroughly. Without granting a deciding voice to the testimonies of the 
Scriptures themselves as to their origin, a philosophical idea of historical 
growth becomes the governing principle of his researches, and to this Pro- 
crustean bed everything must conform. It is true that in this investi- 
gation he strikes right and left, attacking with considerable vigor both 
' the “ Apologists,” i.e. the adherents of the conservative views, and the 
“ Critics,” i.e. the representatives of destructive criticism; but a candid 
judgment must place Weiss, as far as method and spirit are concerned, in 
the ranks of the latter. Between him and them there is a difference rather 
of degree than of kind. To us it seems that Weiss’s great and good work 
in the field of gospel analysis does not consist in the discovery of new and 
better ways than those proposed by the “criticism ” which he so strongly 
antagonizes, but rather in this, that, while standing on their own grounds, 
he shows from their own standpoint how irrational and silly their conclu- 
sions are. That such is in reality Weiss’s position is plainly told him by 
Professor Weizsiicker, of Tiibingen, than whom there is no one more mild- 
mannered but acute among the critics, in a review of the second volume 
of the Leben Jesu in the Leipzig Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1883, No. 1, 
Col. 8. He there says: 

‘“‘It is to be regretted that in this second volume also ‘criticism’ is 
bitterly accused, especially when miracles are spoken of. Certainly no- 
body has a right to do this who nearly always at decisive points adopts 
the so-called natural [critical or rationalistic] explanation, although in a 
milder and more careful form, and who, notwithstanding his repeated 
rejection of the legend-formation theory, still at every step finds himself 
compelled to acknowledge that the eye-witnesses at a later period imagined 
the events different from what they were.” 

These words are equally applicable to Weiss’s researches as to the 
sources as well as to his picture of Christ. His aim being to draw from 
the critically arranged sources the earthly and human (irdisch-menschlich) 
development of the soul and consciousness of Christ, and thus present an 
“historical” picture of the Lord, his efforts result in a one-sided view. 
In his zeal for the human and natural development of Christ, he — not- 
withstanding he recognizes to some extent a higher nature in him, and 
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employs good orthodox terms in describing his person — loses sight of 
the divine nature in the Lord, and recognizes in Christ only a perfect 
man, endowed indeed with extraordinary gifts, but nevertheless in reality 
purely human, capable of human development, with human weaknesses 
and inabilities. In endeavoring to trace this development and growth of 
Christ’s consciousness on the basis of the synoptic Gospels (as though 
these really furnished the data for such a biography), Weiss has exhibited 
an ingenious analysis that is sometimes wonderful, and his endeavor to 
draw such a portrait complete, and not in mere outline, is as interesting 
as it is new. But we doubt whether he will be able to convert many 
readers to his views; they will admire the critical shrewdness of the 
author rather than trust the historical correctness of his portrait of Christ. 
For the one-sided view of the person of Christ will, of course, also have a 
most detrimental effect upon the work of Christ, and thinking Christians 
will ask what becomes of the saving work of Christ if he was such a being 
as Weiss paints him. 

The strong features of the book are easily apparent. The author in 
many instances succeeds in giving the records of our Gospefs such an 
historical background and setting that they appear in clearer and more 
definite outlines than ever before; his paraphrases and running commen- 
tary on the evangelists, especially on the parables, are often masterpieces, 
while the rich rhetoric, incisive and clear-cut method of expression, can- 
not fail to awaken a deep interest in the reader. Although as a whole 
the work cannot be called a success, no conscientious student of God’s 
word will regret having read or studied it. Its strength lies chiefly in its 
minor features and in the suggestiveness and thoughtfulness of the whole. 

The two volumes of the translation so far published cover about two 
thirds of the original. Translating German theological works into English 
is not an easy task, for German thevlogy has a world of technical terms 
of its own, for which other modern languages, which have not passed 
through the same abstract theological schooling, can scarcely find equiv- 
alents. A few of these terms, such as “evangelical tradition,” “mediating 
theology,” and the like, are beginning to find a home in the English, 
but the great mass of them has not as yet. The translator has not only 
had considerable difficulty and indifferent success with such terms, but 
throughout this work has been unfortunate — the chief fault of the ren- 
dition being a want of accuracy, which is evidently as much the result 
of haste as of ignorance. The translation is not up to some of the more 
recent issues of the Clark series. For the critical student it will still 
" be necessary to refer to the original. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN Church. Vol. II. Ante Nicene Christi- 
anity. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 332x7inches. pp. xiv,877. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

This volume, like that which preceded it, is described on the title-page 
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as a “ New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged.” In the Preface 
the author states the reasons which have led him to make this revision 
and the manner in which the work has been done. Within the twenty- 
five years which have passed since the first edition of this work appeared 
there has been a remarkable enrichment of the sources of information 
for the period (A.D. 100-325) covered by this volume. Among these are 
named the Syriac Ignatius, the Philosophoumena of Hippolytus, the Greek 
Hermas, a new Greek ms. of the First Epistle of Clement of Rome, frag- 
ments of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and the Codex Sinaiticus, the only com- 
plete uncial ms. of the Greek New Testament. Important monumental 
discoveries have also shed additional light upon certain aspects of the 
Christian life of this age. The scholarship of the present generation has 
been busily employed in searching out the facts of this period and in put- 
ting them before us in learned and attractive forms. 

It is in view of these facts that the author has been led to revise and 
enlarge his work; and it has been his aim ‘“‘to bring this volume up to 
the present advanced state of knowledge,” and “ to make the results of the 
best scholarship of the age available and useful to the rising generation.” 
We have thus an entire reconstruction of the corresponding parts of the 
first edition, and the addition of three chapters and many sections of 
wholly new matter. The value and interest of this portion of the author’s 
Church History are thus greatly increased, both to the special student 
and to the general reader. 

Dr. Schaff wields a very facile pen, and enters into the various parts of the 
Christian life of this Ante-Nicene age with ready sympathy and apprecia- 
tive insight. The style is full almost to redundancy and highly ornate; 
and narrative, inference, summary, and discussion are alike attractive in 
dress and treatment. The discussions are, perhaps, somewhat out of 
proportion to the other matter, and unduly swell the bulk of the volume. 

The added sections upon Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and Plutarch, and 
those upon Eschatology, and the whole thirteenth chapter on the Litera- 
ture of the Ante-Nicene age and Sketches of the Church Fathers, are 
particularly interesting and valuable. Minor inaccuracies and omissions 
occur, of which a more extended review might take further notice. But 
the excellences of the work are so many and so great that we give it a most 
hearty welcome, and commend it to our readers as the best Church History 
for the period it covers which is to be found in the English language. 


HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE Hoty ScRIPTURES IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. By Edward Reuss, Professor in the University of Stras- 
burg. ‘Translated from the Second French Edition, with the Author’s 
own Corrections and Revision, by David Hunter, B.D., Late Scholar 
and Fellow in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. pp. xii, 404.. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1884. 

In this learned work the reader will find the facts bearing on the i:istory 
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of the canon in the Christian church stated in full detail, and woven into 
@ narrative very attractive both in form and style. On this account the 
book is of permanent value. To us the volume is interesting, also, as 
illustrating of how little account learning is in attaining the truth except 
the scholar have also some knowledge of mental philosophy and inductive 
logic. For example, our author’s grand conclusion is, to quote his own 
words: “ The question of the canon no longer consists in the problem of 
drawing up a list of books; that conception has had its day” (p. 404). 
But if that is not the question, what is the question, and what is all his 
discussion about ? 

It is time such mysterious vagueness céased to be regarded as the 
height of wisdom. On the face of the whole volume it is clear enough 
that the aim of Dr. Reuss is to show that there is no list of canonical books 
which has ever been approved by proper authority, and that it is impossi- 
ble to draw “an absolute distinction between the inspiration of all Chris- 
tians and that of the sacred writers..... For theology to believe in the Bible 
means before all else to believe that it is revealed directly to heart and 
conscience ” (p. 403). But how are the historical portions of the Bible, 
or such positive doctrines as that of the incarnation, direct revelations to 
the heart and conscience of men? Not long ago we heard a lecturer (who 
is also a voluminous writer on theological subjects) say that. he was con- 
scious of the truth of Christianity! Such use of language could not occur 
if the writers were well trained in mental philosophy. The aforesaid 
lecturer was not conscious of the truth of Christianity, but only that the 
complex evidence of its truth satisfied the demands of his reason. The 
revelation of God’s plan of salvation is not directly to each man’s heart 
and conscience, but indirect, through the Bible and the concurrent circum- 
stances which commend it to our consideration. It is easier to prove the 
truthfulness of the Bible as a witness, than to prove independently of it 
the truth of its several statements and doctrines. 

Dr. Reuss is also in error in saying that there is no scientific method in 
the ordinary proof of the canon. “ We first accept,” he says, “the Bible 
because we believe in the church that gives it to us, then we shall accept 
the church, because we believe in the Bible.” But this is not reasoning in 
a circle, asthe author supposes. We accept the testimony of the early 
church to the genuineness and authenticity of the various books of the New 
Testament because those were facts concerning which they were pecu- 
liarly fitted to bear testimony. One witness may know the handwriting 
of another without knowing all that the other would write. When the 
document is thus authenticated we draw information from the document 
itself rather than from the witness who transmits it tous. Nor is this an 
appeal from Scripture to tradition, but simply an appeal to an essential 
class of the evidences by which the truth of the Bible is established. All 
this, however, is merely to put the inexperienced on their guard. The facts 
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concerning the History of the Canon in the Christian Church are all in’ 
this volume of Dr. Reuss, but the reader should draw his own inferences 
from them rather than trust those of the author. 


Lire oF LuTHER. By Julius Kostlin. Translated from the German. 
88X6}inches. pp.xv,587. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


’ American readers are to be congratulated upon the numerous and 
valuable additions to the literature of Luther and the Reformation which 
have been made in connection with the Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
Luther's birth. It 1s to be hoped that we have seen as yet only the begin- 
ning of these added facilities. Especially do we desire soon to see in 
attractive English dress the larger work of Dr. Kostlin, in two volumes, 
on Martin Luther: his Life and Writings, published in 1875. The 
volume placed at the head of this notice is a popular sketch of the life of 
Luther, addressed “ to the wide circle of what are called educated German 
readers.” It uses the same materials as the larger work contains, but is 
an independent work, complete in itself. Ina lively and clear narrative 
the personal life of the great Reformer is here presented in its successive 
stages. The numerous illustrations with which the volume is embellished 
add materially to its interest and value. Two things are especially to be 
noted in this work. In the first place we find here many new incidents 
in Luther’s life, and a deeper realistic coloring attaches to every princi- 
pal portion of his career as we follow this minute and perspicuous sketch. 
This is the chief and sufficient merit of the work. In the second place 
we find nothing here to change in any considerable degree that judgment 
respecting Luther’s character and work and influence which has been 
forming through the centuries, and has become an integral part of our 
thoughts about the Reformation. We may thus conclude that there will 
be no occasion to recast our estimate of this great man, or materially to 
alter the supreme place that has been accorded to him among the forces 
of that stirring age. And it is a great satisfaction, amid the many re- 
habilitations of historic characters which our age is witnessing, to be 
assured that this great leader of the Reformation, in the full light of exhaus- 
tive biography, stands forth as high and majestic as the traditions of four 
centuries have sketched him to the thoughts of men. 

The style of this work is charmingly simple and clear; and the translation 
is happily done, so as to vield us pure English, instead of the nameless hybrid 
which disfigures and obscures so many translations of German works. 


A PorpuLtaR COMMENTARY ON THE NEw TESTAMENT. By English 
and American Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 4 Vols. 
Vol.1v. The Catholic Epistles and Revelation. 7} x 4. pp.495. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


‘The maps and illustrations promised in this series seem all to have come. 
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in the first three volumes; for there are none in this. As to matter, it 


is well adapted to the capacity of English readers, and is in the main 
jadiciously prepared. Dr. Anvus defends with more spirit, we think, 
than wisdom the Pauline authorship of Hebrews; as does Dr. Milligan of 
Aberdeen the late date (A.D. 95 or 95) of the Apocalypse, interpreting 
all the symbols as relating to principles rather than events, and regarding 
the book as taking no note of time whatsoever. “The book thus becomes 
to us not a history of either early, or mediaeval, or last events written of 
before they happened, but a solemn warning to Christians that in every 
zage they have to consider the signs of their own time; and that, if they 
zzre true to their profession, they will find themselves in one way or an- 
«ther in their Master’s position, and needing to be animated and comforted 
by the thoucht that as he passed through suffering to glory, so shall they. 
Em this sense the Apocalypse was most strictly applicable to St. John’s 
<wn day, but it has been not less applicable in every age since then, and 
&®& will continue to apply with equal force to all ages that may be yet to 
<-one before the end” (Introduction to the Revelation of John, p. 25). 


<Senica, ann ExegeticaL HaNpBook To THE EPISTLE TO THE 

Romans. By Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Ph.D., Oberconsisto- 

nalrath, Hanover. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the German 

by Rev. John C. Moore, B.A., and Rev. Edwin Johnson, B.A. The 

Translation revised and edited by William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor 

of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. With a Preface and Supple- 

mentary Notes to the American Edition by Timothy Dwight, Professor 

wf Sacred Literature in Yale College. 744 inches. pp. xxiii, 588. 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1884. 

“Ihe American publishers have conferred a creat favor upon the public 
3xm offering them this work. First, because it is cheaper than the Edin- 
be wh edition. Second, it contains all of that edition and considerable 
<2 Gitions by Professor Dwight, which many readers will doubtless think 
th = best part of the work. The influence of recent discussion in America 
28 #8 en on page 106, where the editior goes out of his way to try to prove 
©E zat Rom. ii. 6 is not fatal to the theory of a probation after death for 


“= heathen. 


asx y GosrPet or St. MATTHEW, TRANSLATED OUT OF THE GREEK: 

ing the Version set forth a.p. 1611, Compared with the most Ancient 

—~“Axuthorities, and Revised a.p. 1881. Fonctic Edition. 63><33 inches. 
E> p. 69, xvi. St. Louis: T. R. Vickroy. 1883. 

E& seems to be agreed among philologists that our language is hadly 


“P<=led. Professor Max Miiller testifies that the present system of spelling 
“* corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational”; and Professor W. D. Whitney 


*1<4, that “ every theoretical and practical consideration makes in favor ” 
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of reform. What gives practical importance to the matter is the claim 
that experiment has shown that half the time now required for learning 
to read might be saved could a scientific spelling be introduced. For with 
all that we are now doing in an educational way the flood of illiteracy 
is rising upon us. There were one million one hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand voters who could not read and write in the late slave-holding 
states in 1870, and in 1880 this number was found to have actually 
increased by two hundred thousand. 

In these circumstances we may expect to see an increasing number of 
schemes for the phonetic representation of the English language offered 
to the public. The little book before us presents a system the fruit of 
many years of enthusiastic study on the part of its author, Professor T. R. 
Vickroy, Ph.D., of St. Louis. The forms of the new letters proposed are 
in general pleasing, the page clear and attractive, and many of the chief 
difficulties of the problem seem ingeniously and successfully met. An 
appendix of sixteen pages explains the system. 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TES8TAMENT. By Dr. Gustav Friedrich 
Oehler, late Professor Ordinarius of Theology, and Ephorus of the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary in Tiibingen. A Revision of the 
Lranslation in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, with the Addi- 
tions of the Second German Edition, an Introduction and Notes, by 
George E. Day, Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
and Biblical Theology in Yale College. 7X4} inches. pp. xix, 598. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1883. 

When public attention is concentrated upon the Old Testament, and 
when so much that is ill-considered and certain to shipwreck the faith of 
many is daily printed and read, the appearance of a new and greatly 
improved edition of this learned, profound, and judicious work is most 
timely. A comprehensive view of the Old Testament reduces to their 
proper insignificance those difficulties which, when placed in the fore- 
ground of investigation, appear so large. Dr. Schaff has not spoken too 
strongly in pronouncing Ochler’s work the best in this department. 
While not always able to accept the author’s views (e.g. in recognizing a 
deutero-Isaiah), we heartily commend the work as a whole to all students 
of the Old Testament. 


Curist PREACHING TO SPIRITS IN PRISON: or Christ’s Preaching to 
the Dead explained by the Change from the Inferior to the Celestial 
Paradise. By William DeLoss Love. 5}X8}inches. pp. 167. Boston: 
Published for the author by the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, Congregational House. 1883. 

The theory defended by Dr. Love is: 1. That the state of the righteous 
dead under the old dispensation, was less blessed than that into which 
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the righteous enter at death in the new, —in fact, that before Christ's 
death the righteous dead were in a condition of actual gloom. The Old 
Testament saints never contemplate death with that exultation character- 
istic of New Testament saints like Stephen and Paul. 2. That some of 
the antediluvians to whom Noah preached repented before death, and 
that Christ after his crucifixion found them in the inferior paradise (not 
Gehenna), and proclaimed to them, in company with all the Old Testa- 
ment saints, the character and completion of his work. Dr. Love does 
hot suppose it was preaching the gospel in the ordinary sense. 

Dr. Love’s argument is drawn out with great care and with attention to 
all subsidiary points. While we are not convinced of the correctness of the 
author’s main position, we recommend the book as containing a satisfactory 
and complete answer to all attempts to draw out of this celebrated passage 
the doctrine of future probation. 


Taz Lorp’s Prayer: A Practical Meditation. By Newman Hall. 
pp. xii, 468. New York: Scribner and Welford. 1883. 


This comely volume is one of the best treatises we have ever seen upon 
the subject. It is devout in spirit, suggestive, quickening, practical. 
The fact that the theme is an old one, upon which a multitude of volumes 
have been written, makes it none the worse, but all the better, since by 
reason of it the author has been able to enrich his book with more ample 
fruits of learning. It is like a hive filled with sweets gathered from many 
different fields. “My theme is old,” the author says, “but so compre- 
hensive and important that its interest isever new. The quarry, however 
diligently worked, is inexhaustible; but its most valuable treasures are 
mmost readily found, and are public property. ..... Every age is enriched 
bby inheritance. The stream becomes fuller the farther it flows. Thus, 

‘@o compensate the lack of novelty in the theme, I have not hesitated to 
Wrofit by the labors of predecessors, both by quotation (in every case 
4ndicated), and by suggestion.” 

The introductory chapter, which discusses the reasonableness, the 
Wenefits, and the method of prayer is particularly valuabie. So, likewise, 
3is the chapter upon the Divine Fatherhood, and that upon the Kingdom 
<>f God. The style of the author is clear, precise, and well adorned with 
&% llustrations, without being too ornate. The book is printed in large, 
«>lear type, and is a good specimen of the book-maker’s art. 


@ertirupE, PROVIDENCE, AND Prayer. By James McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D., D.L , President of Princeton College. Philosophic Series, No. 
1v. Paper covers. 6 X 3} inches. pp. 46. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

The portion of this tract relating to prayer appeared in a weekly paper 
Some years ago. It seems to us an unsatisfactory solution of the mystery 
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of prayer to say, as the author does, that the petition and the answer have 
both been predestined from eternity. 


Tuincs New anp Op. Discourses of Christian Truth and Life. By 
Washington Gladden, LL.D. 3§<5% inches. pp. 228. Columbus: 
A. H. Sinythe. 1883. 

Here are nineteen sermons, covering a wide range of topics, and fairly 
exhibiting the author’s method of treatment, literary style, and concep- 
tions of religious faith and doctrine. These discourses are al] very read- 
able, well calculated to arrest and hold one’s interest, and pervaded in a 
high degree by that cast of thought and warmth of sentiment which mark 
excellence in public address. ITlustrations abound, drawn from many 
sources, with an obvious preference for the scenes and facts of nature and 
the physical world. The moral impression of every discourse is good, 
and in some cases it rises to great beauty and power. 

The theological bent of the author is neither thrust before the reader 
nor studiously concealed. The best kind of liberal thought on doctrinal 
points, touched and restrained by natural conservatism, is present every- 
where ; and doctrine is rigidly made subordinate to practical ends. The 
sermons must have been impressive from the pulpit, as they are edifying 
in the perusal. 


Tae Guripine Hanp: or Providential Direction illustrated by Authentic 
Instances. Recorded and collected by H. L. Hastings, Editor of The 
Christian. 54 X 3% inches. pp. 382. London: S. Bagster and Sons; 
Boston: H. L. Hastings. 1888. 

EBENEZERS: or Records of Prevailing Prayer. Written and selected 
by H. L. Hastings, Editor of The Christian. 5} <3 inches. pp. 382. 
London: S. Bagster and Sons; Boston: H. L. Hastings, 1883. 


These two volumes are made up from short articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in The Christian — a weekly paper of which 
Mr. Hastings is editor. The incidents are striking, and will doubtless 
remind every reader of many half-forgotten critical periods in his own 
history where infinitessimal influences have determined his destiny. He 
who disbelieves in prayer because he thinks answers to it involve extrava- 
gant changes in the course of nature is a poor philosopher. Man disturbs 
the course of nature more by digging and planting than he is ever sup- 
posed in these last days to do by praying. There is no scientific objection 
to the efficiency of prayer that does not apply equally to the efficiency of 
free-will in disturbing nature. 


BEYOND THE GATES. Sy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 2} 44 inches. pp. 
196. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1884. 
This little volume bears the well-known marks of its author’s genius in 
the originality of its conceptions and in the felicity of its style. The plot 
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is very simple. The spirit of an invalid, in a trance, is conceived to pass 
through death into the spiritual world, and to enter into the varied real- 
ities of that invisible sphere. Upon awaking out of the trance, this record 
of the things there seen and heard and felt is given. 

The subject is so difficult, the ground so uncertain, as to deter any but 
the most courageous from attempting it. The result is as satisfactory as 
any such effort of the pure fancy could well be; and readers will enjoy the 
work very much in proportion to their natural relish for the products of 
the fancy. We doubt not that to some this sketch will afford positive 
comfort and reassuring hope. Probably a greater number will peruse it 
with an amused interest, and will lay it aside with doubts as to the influence 
of all such discussions. 


ELEMENTS OF HEBREW by an Inductive Method. By Wm. R. Harper, 
Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages, Chicago 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary. Fourth Edition, enlarged and 
revised. Chicago: American Publication Society of Hebrew. 


This manual has been prepared for his own classes by an enthusiastic 
teacher, who is doing a unique and remarkably extensive work in pro- 
cmoting the study of Hebrew. It embodies the results of a wide and 
successful experience in teaching the lancuage. 


—Baiicat Licnts anp Sripe-Liauts. A Cyclopaedia of Ten Thousand 
Illustrations and Thirty Thousand Cross-References. By Rev. Charles 
E. Little. 845 inches. pp. iv, 632. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 1883. 

“urrry THousanp THoucnats. Edited by Rev. Canon Spence, Rev. 
J. S. Exell, Rev. C. Neill, and Rev. J. Stevenson. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester. 84> 53 inches. pp. xii, 539. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1884. 


The full titles of these works sufficiently define their character. The 
xecution of the plans is good, and examination of the books has done 
xuuch to overcome a standing prejudice we have had against the class to 
‘which they belong. The one thing lacking in the Thirty Thousand 
“Thoughts is, distinct references to the volumes and pages from which the 
Maumerous quotations are taken. 


A Day in ATHENS witH SocraTEs: Translations from the Protagoras 
and the Republic of Plato. 16mo. pp.145. Paper Covers. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

These dialogues are brought together to present, through the medium 
Of Plato’s marvellous dramatic power, a vivid picture “of the age in 
which Socrates and Plato lived and taught.” The selections are well 
Suited to the purpose. A charming preface prepares the reader’s mind. 
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The Greek is faithfully rendered in an English style which is clear and 
expressive and decidedly Platonic. A careful comparison of this transla- 
tion with the original Greek and with the standard versions will suggest 
many a reason for retaining the study of Greek as a means of culture. 
The volume, though so cheap, is very tasteful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In the Series of volumes devoted to American Men of Letters, we 
have received the Memoir of WASHINGTON InvinG. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. 12mo. pp. vi and 304. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1881; of 
Noan WerssTER. By Horace E. Scudder. 12mo. pp. vi and 302. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company ; Cambridge: 
The Riverside Press. 1882; of Henry D. THoreav. By F. B. Sanborn. 
12mo. pp. 324, from the same Publishers and Press; also from the same, 
the Memoir of JamMEs FENIMORE CooPER. 12mo. pp. 306. 1888. 


In the Series of volumes devoted to American Statesmen, we have 
received the Memoir of Jonn Quincy Apams. By John P. Morse, Jr. 
12mo. pp. 315. Boston and New York: Houghton, Miffiin, and Com- 
pany; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1882. 


All these volumes are fitted to exert an excellent influence. We could 
wish to see in the Memoirs of Mr. Webster and Mr. Adams a fuller 
account of their religious character. The record of Thoreau is the record 
of a genius. Allowance is to be made for his eccentricities. 


THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. The Text newly Edited with Glos 
sarial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. By Richard Grant White. 
3 vols. 34 <6} inches. pp. xlvi, 884, 928, 1027. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 1888. 

OrEGON. The Struggle for Possession. By William Barrows, D.D. 
American Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 35% inches. 
pp. vill, 368. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1884. 

History or Prussia. To the Accession of Frederic the Great, 
1134-1740. By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. 33 x 63 
inches. pp. xv, 498. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin,and Company. 1884. 

CuristiaAN History IN 1Ts THREE GREAT Periops. Third Period, 
Modern Phases. By Joseph Henry Allen, late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University. 3} >< 52 inches. pp. vii, $19. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1883. 

PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. The After-School Series. 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 3X 52 inches. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt; Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe. 1883. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


ANDOVER, MASS., 


° Publishes and offers for Sale the following Works, which will be sens, 
post-paid, on receipt of tha sums affixed. 


QARDINER’S GREEK HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
according to the Text cf Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelies. Revised Edition. With an Appen 
dix on the Principles of Textual Criticism, with a List of all the known Greek Uncials, 
and a Table representing graphically the larts of the Text of the New Testament 
contained in each. By Frederic Gardiner D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. 8vo. $8.00. 


Tax PRinorPLes Ov Textual Criticism. Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, flex., 76 cents. 


“A very important matter in the preparation of the Harmony Is, of course, the choice of atext. The ome 
@hosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the New Testament. This text was 
chosen because ‘ it embodied the latest results of criticism, having had the edvantage throughout of the Codez 
Binalticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.’ lt is an obvious merit in this Harmony, 
What the student can eee at a glance whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that of 
Griesbach, Lechmann, and Tregelles in places where there is a difference of opinion. It is another excel- 
lamee of the work that the Greek text is 20 accurate, evincing the most scrupulous care and thorough scholar 

thip on the part of the editor.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The notes of the author are marked by scholarship and good sense. The student will find Jt a convena- 
lent manual for the study of the Gospels, because he sees upon one and the same page the readings of the 
@tincipal editions and manuscripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Tee 
tement.”-—- /rinceton Review. 

“Dr. Gardiner’s work has been well done, and he has given ue a Harmony of great value.” — Quarterly 

Renew Evang. Lath. Church. 

“ By thie echolarly work Dr. Gardiner has rendered all dilligent students of the Gospel narrative an in- 
valuable service. The book furnishes the best results of the ablest and most laborious investigation of all 
known sources of knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” — HKeformed Church Monthly. 

“Thies book, the result of great research and ntmost painstaking, is well worthy the consideration of al! 
Bible scholars.” — Watchman and Reflector. 


° GARDINER’S ENGLISH HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Lng- 
linn, acoording to the Authorized Version; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 8vo. 
Cloth, 98.00. 


“The Harmony in English, the title of which ie given above, is a reproduction of the Harmony in Greek, 
ne ether changes being made than such as were required to fit the work for the use of the English reader whe 
“Sesires to learn seme of the improvements which modern criticisz: hes made In the authorised English text.” 
~~ Diblistheca Sacra. 

“We giadly commend this Harmony to every intelligent reader of the Scriptures. The need of suche 
@yuide is felt by every thoughtful Churchman at least once a year —in Holy Week — when he desires to read 
@ihe events of each day in the order in which they happened so many years ago. We do not think that our 
@uymen know how much they will be helped to the understanding of the Gospels by « simple Harmony, 
Wperhaps read en we suggested above, in connection with some standard Life of our Lord." — The Churchman. 


LIVE OF CHRIST The Life of our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. By Frederie 
Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 16mo. pp. 266. $1.00. 


‘It le well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachere in the Bible-class and Sabbeth- 
eheol, to the religious instruction of families. It bids fair to Introduce improvements into the style of teach. 
ttmg the Bible to the young.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ This litle volume will not only answer as a Harmony of the Gospels for the use of those who osly can 
@ have results, but it will be an excellent book to read af family prayers, or to study with a Bibie-elass.”- 
Civistion Union. 
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WINER’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament; 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Guones 
Benxepicr Winger. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gorriisp 
Luwemamn, Professor of Theology at the University of Guttingen. Revised and aathor 
ized Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. Cloth, 84.00; sheep, $5.00; half goat, $5.76. 


“Prof. Thayer exhibits the most scholarly and paine-taking accuracy in all his work, especial attention 
Being given to references and Indexes, on which the value of such a work so much depends. The Indexes 
slone fill eighty-six pages. The publisher’s work is handsomely done, and we cannot conceive that a better 
Wiser should be for many years to come accessible to American scholars.” — Princeton Review. 

** We trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and surpassingly valuable work, will gain extea- 
sive ciroulation, and that the study of it will begin afresh.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

« The seventh edition of Winer, superintended by Lunemann (Leips. 1867), we have at last thanks to Prot. 
Thayer, in a really accurate translation.” — Dr. Ezra Abvot, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Ameriean 
Rdition. 

“ We have before us, ip our own language, ‘a reproduction of the original work,’ in its most perfect form, 
and with its author’s latest ulditions and improvements.” — New Englander. 

* Profeseor Thayer hase ‘ztroduced numerous and important corrections of Masson's translation, and hes 
made the present edition of tne Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding translations. He hes 
made it especially convenient for the uses of an English student by noting on the outer margin of the pages 
the paging of the sixth and seventh German editions, and also of Prof. Masson's translation. Thus the reader 
of a commentary which refers to the pages of either of those volumes, may easily find the reference by con- 
sulting the margin of this volume.”— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The whole appearance of the work as it now standa indicates a careful and thorough echolarship. A 
critica] compariecn of several pages with the original confirms the impression made by a general examination 
of the book. In its present form, this translation may now be recommended as worthy of a place in the library 
of every minister who desires to study the New Testament with the aid of the best critical helps." — Theolog- 
ical Relectic. 

“ Great pains also have been taken to secure typographical accuracy, an extremely difficult thing in a work 
of this kind. We rejoice that so invaluable a work has thus been made as nearly perfect as we can hope ever 
to have it. It isa work that can hardly fail to facilitate and increase the reverent and accurate study of the 
Word of God.” — American Presbyterian Review.. 


BUTTMANN’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Grees. 
By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. Authorized Translation, by J. Hemry THarER. Witb 
numerous additions and corrections by the Author. 8vo. pp. 494. Cloth, $2.75. 


“This Grammar is acknowledged to be the most important work which has appeared on N. T. Grammar 
since Winer's. Its use has been hindered by the fact that in the original it hase the form of an Appendix te 
the Classic Greek Grammar by the Author's father. The inconvenience arising from this peculiarity has 
been obviated in this tranalation by introducing in every case enough froin that Grammar to render the state- 
ments easily intelligible to readers unacquainted with that work; at the same time, the Author's genera} 
scheme of constantly comparing New Testament and Classic usage has been facilitated for every Student, by 
giving running references throughout the book to five or six of the most current grammatical works, among 
them the Grammars of Hadley, Crosby, Donaldson, and Jelf. Additions and corrections in more than twe 
bundred and fifty places have been furnished for this edition by the Author. 

“ The N. T. Index has been enlarged 00 as to include all the passages trom the N. T. referred to in the 
Graramar ; and a separate Index has been added, comprising all the passages cited fiom the Septuagint. The 
other Indexes have been materially augmented ; the cross-references have been mult.plied; chapter asé 
verse added to many of the fragmentary quotations from the N. T. ; the paginstion of the German original 
bes been given in the margin ; and at the end 2f the book a glossary of technical terms encountered more or 
less frequently in commentaries and grammatical works has been added for the convenience of students.” — 
Transiator’s Preface. 

“ Professor Thayer has performed his task — which has been a great deal more than that of a mere tranelatct 
— with remarkable fidelity. It is doubtless the best work extant on this subject, and a book which every 
scholarly pastor will desire to poseces. Ite usableness is greatly enhanced by ite complete set of Indexes."— 
The Advance. 

* It is a thoroughly scientific treatise, and one which will be helpful to students, both in connection with 
Winer's and as discussing many points from a different or opposite point of view. Prof. Thayer bes added 
much to the value of the book — as one to be readily and conveniently used — by enlarging and perfecting 
the Indexes,” etc. — New Englander. 


RTUART’S N.T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By 
M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Iheviogical Seminary at Anduvep 
Rvo. Boards, $1.26. 13 
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4 GUIDE TO READING THE HEBREW TEXT; for the Use of Beginners 
By Ezv. W. H. Vispert, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School 
amo. pp. 67. $100. 

© The aim of thie work is to give the student all that is needful to enable him to read the text of the O'd 
festament, keeping rigorously to the plan of stating clearly and precisely everything that is essential to the 
garpose. This work ie not a Hebrew Grammar, bat it Is a guide and a help to the reading of the text of the 
Hebrew Bible. One thing is given at a time, with exercises for practice, so that each point may be perfectly 
comprehended. It le hoped that the book ts so constructed as to enabie the learner to read the Hlebrew taxi 
without the serviess of the living teacher. Nothing has been taken for granted on the part of the steiext 
Uy a systematic and progressive plan of arrangement, which he must follow closcly and steadily, he ie ‘eed 
en from section to section, unfil perfect familiarity with the forms and sounds of characters and e'gne is as- 
quired.” — Author's Preface. 

“Mr. Vibbert’s manual ts what it claims to be. It really gives, in a perspicuous and exact manner, ag 
~aitistion into the mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and the rudiments of Hebrew study are all conteined in 
the- simple rules aad illustrated in these practical exercises. The method Is the excellent method of Kalissh 
“which ineists upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar end syntax. One who fiithfully 
‘Willows Mr. Vibbert'’s directions will be able to use with profit the lexicon and the chrestomathy, and ia e 
Miittle time to read the Word of the Lord in the character which it had when the Scribes expounded it *- 
Ctriction Register. 


SHHEBREW GRAMMAR. The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. 
Jonms, A.M. 8vo. pp. 168. $1.50. 
“By a simple and progressive series of exercise, and by a perfectly plain exposition of the syntax, the stu- 
“@iieat ts enabled to take up Hebrew just as he would the /nitia Latina, and just as easily.” — /‘whiteher’s 


<orculer. 
“The plan of the work ie admirable, and happily executed.” — Reformed Church Messenger. 


ZEIEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged in Parallelism. 16mo. pp. 194. $1.00. 


“ The preacher in expounding to his congregation one of the Pealmse of David, will find it very convenient 
@e> have the original by the side of the English vereion. For private reading and meditation, also. such an 
z2rrangement will be found very pleasant and profitable. We feel confident that this litte volume will bea 
@avorite with Hebrew scholars; and thet, when they have once become habituated to it, it will be, to many 
@# them, a vede mecwn.” — Biblietheca Sacra. 

“A handsome edition of the Book of Psalms, which wil! be quite a favorite with clergymen and theologies) 
SQudents.”— New Bagiander. 

“A very convenient and admirable manual, and we beg leave to thank our Andover friend for it.°— 

Quarterly. 

~ The volume is beautifully printed, of convenient size for use, and of admirable adaptation to the service of 

aces whose Hebrew has become a dim reminiscence.” — North American. 


RIGGS’S O.T. BMENDATIONS. Suggested Emendations of the Authorised Eng- 
lish Version of the Old Testament. By E1ias Rigas, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130. $1.00. 


“The smendments here suggested are the result, not of a eystematic revision of the English Version, which 
U have never attempted, but cf comperisons made in the course of translating the Scriptures Into the Armen- 
“an and Bulgarian languages. They are offered to the candid consideration of all who feel especial interest 
im the norreetion of the English Version, and specially of those providentially called to the work of transla? 
tag the werd of God into other tongues.” — Author's Preface. 

“W. F. Draper, publisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra, has issued an Interesting and suggestive little treaties, 
Witten by Rev. Elias Riggs, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., at Constantinople, which is introduced by an 
Itroductory Note of Prof. Thayer of Andover. It is intended to suggest some of the philological changes ia 
the version of the Old Testament, rendered advisable by the advanced scholarship in Oriental tongues, 
Mal se: especially by our missionaries of the East. The criticism upon the New Testament has been very 
fel. The present isa work of the same description upon the Old, but fs one upon which fewer eminent 
teholars have entered. Obscure passages are found to yield their long-hidden meaning through an acquaint 
enee with the idioms of Oriental languages, and a personal familiarity with the unchanging customs of thas 
e@terecty ped land. The volume isa valuable reflex contribution to the churches at the West, from the mission 
Geld» pupported by their gifts in the Fast. It comes at an hour when its modest and well-defended suggem 
tenes will secure a careful examination on the part of the Uiblical scholars now engageé in Great Britelz end 
@ this cpantry upen a new version of the English Bible.” — Zion's Herald. 
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Cary. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
By George L. Oary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary, 12mo 
pp. 72. 76 cents 


‘“‘ This small volume has been prepared for persons, either students of theology, 
or others who have not had the advantage of a knowledge of the Greek, and who 
nevertheless would be glad to read the New Testament in its original tongue. It 
gives the rudiments of the language co far as absolutely necessary for the under 
standing of New Testament Greck. It is well adapted to its purpose, and will prove 
of t service jo such as have not had the advantage of a classical education.” — 

ly. 

“‘ The simplicity of its method, its conciseness and perspicuity admirably adapt 
it to the use of such persons. With a moderate degree of application, any one 
with an ordinary capacity for acquiring language may in a short time master these 


elemen lessons, and having done so will be able to ‘ proceed at once to the 
reading of the easier portions of the New Testament.’ ” — ical and Homiletie 
Monthly. 


“ This is substantially a primary Greek Grammar of the New Testament, in- 
tended for those who have had no previous knowledge of the language.” — The 
Central Baptist. 

“A handy little manual for those who wish to become familiar enough with Greek 
to read the New Testament.” — Zion’s Herald. 


Mitchell. The Critical Hand-book. A Guide to the Authenticity, 
Oanon, and Text of the New Testament. By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
Illustrated by a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. 12mo. 51.75 


The plan of the book embraces, in the first place, a view of the present ficld of 
controversy on the subject of the Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures 
as viewed from a historical and geographical stand-point. This is followed by a 
brief discussion of the leading points in the History of the Canon, and then by a 
résumé of the subject of Textual Criticism — History of the Text. In this part 
of the work, and the fourteen Tables which accompany it, care has been taken to 
combine brevity with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. The best recent 
authorities have been consulted, and the author has received valuablo aid from 
eminent scholars in England and America, especially from Dr. Ezra Abbot, of 
Cambridge, who has bestowed upon the whole of Part III. and the accompanying 
Tables much patient thought, suggesting many new points of interest and value. 
One of these tables, for instance, shows at a glance what was the state of civiliza- 
tion at a given period ; what writers flourished, whether poets or philosophers or 
physicists or historians. A second table shows what Christian Fathers were con- 
temporaneous. Another table gives a list of witnesses and actors in the scenes of 
Christian history and the places in which they acted. Others give catalogues of dis- 
puted books, the uncial Mas. the cursive Mss. ancient versions, etc. There are fur- 
aished also several facsimiles of different codices of the New Testament. 


“It is certainly ‘A Guide’ which must prove exceedingly convenient and vak- 
aable to scholars. I have read and re-read it with the exception of some of the 
Tables, and have found it accurate and to the point, giving the essential facts clearly, 
and in a suitable form for reference. Asa ‘ Handbook’ for frequent use I know of 
aothing equal to it.” — Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres. Newton cal Institution. 


“Tt is brief, clear, and, so far as wo can see quite accurate, and a thoroughly 
verviceable and important boo ”—Congregationalist. 


“ This volume gathers up and presents in a comparatively brief com a greas 
deal that is worth knowing in regard to several branches of biblical criticism. 
{t contains what every thorough student of the Holy Scriptures needs to under 
stand.” — The Churchman. 


“The tables at the end are a feature of the book of peculiar advantage. It is to 
be recommended to all students of the New Testament.”— C. W. Hodge in Pres 
byterian Review. 


“Of this book it may be most truly said ‘multum im parvo.’ It well anemorg 
the purpose for which it was designed. It furnishes the material necessary to a 
refutation of the charge so frecuently made that the New Testament is largely 
mythical. I[t is a strong defence of Christianity.”? — /arptist Quarterly. F-13 
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Davies. .4 Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chuldea 
Lexicon of the Old Testament ; with an English-Hebrew Index 
By Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D. Oarefully Revised, with a concise 
Statement of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar, by Edward 0. Mitchell, 
DD. 8vo. Oloth, $4.00; Morocco backs, $4.76 


“Tt is in many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now in 
ase. Dr. Davies modestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anythin 
bat a mere revision or compilation. Nearly every page bears evidence of origin 
thought and independent investigation, and many improvements have been made 
upon the work of previous Icxicographers in the handling of roots and derivatives. 

‘¢ While the Lexicons of Gesenius and First have been made the chicf basis, — 
as they must be for any genuine advance in this direction, — the definitions have all 
been re-written and condensed without being abridged, so as to make them more 
convenient for reference, and the work less bulky and expensive.” 

So far trom being an abridgment, the present edition will be found to contain over a 
theusand more Hebrew words or forms than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson's Cresenius, 
besides incorporating into the body of the work all the grammatical forms con- 
tained in Robinson’s Analytical Appendix. 

“T regard it as a very valuable addition to our Hebrew text-books. It is con- 
cise, accurate, sufficiently full in definitions, and admirably adapted for the use of 
students. Prof. Mitchell’s admirable compend of the Principles of Hebrew Gram- 
mar at the beginning of the book, and the English-Hebrew Index at the end, are 
valnable helps not found in the ordinary Lexicons of Hebrew.” — Prof. Henry A. 
Buttz, 1n Drew Theological Seminary. 


Mitchell. .4 Concise Statement of the Principles of Hebrew 
Grammar. For the Use of Teachers. By Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. 
8vo. Paper, 15 cents 


tiesenius. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamin 
Davies, LL.D., from Rodiger’s Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enl-=rzed, 
on the Basis of the Latest Edition of Prof. E, Kautzsch, D.D., and from 
other recent Authorities, by Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. With full Subject, 
Scripture, and Hebrew Indexes. 8vo. Oloth, $3.00 


In preparing an edition of Davics’ Gesenius’ Grammar which should be suited 
to the wants of American teachers and students, the Editor set before himsclf the 
aim of combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a more lucid and 
practical arrangement. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch (indeed nearly every 
page and paragraph has felt the influence of his scientific discernment in the sug- 
gestion of improved forms of statement) the Editor has also derived some hints {rom 
the Grammars of Ewald, Stade, Delitzsch, and others. No change has becn made 
in the numbering of sections, and the notes of Dr. Davics have been preserved, so 
far as they are not superseded by the text as reconstructed. 

A new and important feature of this cdition consists in thevery full Znderes of 
Subjects, of Scripture, and of Hebrew words. The Hebrew index will be found 
eepecially valuable for the explanation of difficult forms. 


‘This Grammar certainly deserves a h‘'gh rank among those available fur the 
use of English-speaking scholars. It is uf convenient size. It is clearly prin‘ed. 
It has the virtue, so rare in works translated from the German, of being in good 
and intelligible English. It is much more full in the number of topics it treats 
than most Hebrew Grammars. Its views of the phenomena and the history of the 
language includes the latest discoveries. In its presentation of Hebrew syntax 
this edition has grevls impn.ved upon the older editions of Gesenius.”—-J he Pres 
byteriun Lieview. 

‘‘A feature which will be found to add much to the convenience of the student, 
ie the placing of tables of the verbs, nouns, numerals, and prefix prepcsitions with 
suffixes together, at the beginning of the book.” — The )Vatchman. F-14 
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Goodrich. Bible History of Prayer. By C.A.Goopkics. 12mo 


pp, 384. $1.25 


“The am of this little volume is to embody an account of the delightful and 
successful intercourse of believers with heaven for some four thousand years. 
author has indulged a good deal in narrative, opening and explaining the circum- 
stances which gave birth to the several prayers. 

‘‘ The author does not aim to write a treatise on prayer; or tocomment on all the 
references to prayer in chronological order, but to dwell on its nature and im- 

rtance, and make suggestions on the most important allusions to prayer, as 
indicated all along for four thousand years. He explains the circumstances con- 
nected wi'h the prayers of these holy men.” — Religious Union. 


Hebrei) English Psalter. worm-pe. The Book of Psalms, in 
Hebrew and English, arranged in parallelism. 16mo. pp.194. $1.00 


* The neat little volume which bears the above title may be briefly characterized 
as a happy idea beautifully executed. The Hebrew Text of the Psalms is divided 
according to the tical pause-points of the verses, so that it appears in lines as 
sung by the Jewish cantillators. The Hebrew text according to Hahn, with Rosen- 
miilier’s arrangement, in parallel clauses, occupies one column, and the English 
text of the Common Version another; the two standing side by side, so that, as 
far as the idioms of the two languages admit, the corresponding ilebrew and Eng- 
lish clauscs stand opposite to cach other. In the few cases where the different or- 
der followed in the version makes such a parallelism impossible, it is indicated by 
braces enclosing the translation. 

“The volume is beautifully printed, and of convenient size.”—No. American Rev. 


Haley. An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the 
Bible. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 473. $1.75 


From Professor Edwards A. Park.—“I do not know any volume which 
gives to the English reader such a compressed amount of suygestion and instrue- 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly. —‘ The book is honest, candid, and 
painstaking. It will be found useful to all students of the sacred volume.” 

‘‘An able book, containing a clear and dispassionate discussion of a momentous 
subject. It stands unique in a field of its own.” —Andependent, Aug. 25, 1881. 

“ As an example of thorough and painstaking scholarship, as a serviceable hand- 
book for all Bible students, and as a popular defence of revealed truth, it will take 
high rank, and fill an important place which up to this time has been conspicuously 
vacant.”’ — Congregationalist. . 

‘Tt would be difficult, by any amount of labor, to produce anything more con- 
vincing and satisfactory.” — The Interior. 


Haley. The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be; with Answers to 
Certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. John W. Haley, author 
of “Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible.” 16mo. 75 cents, 


‘‘ It presents, in a calm and admirable manner, the Scriptural doctrine of future 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is sometimes presen 
and showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy.” — Zion’s 
Herald, July 7, 1881. 

‘Tt is a scholarly, clear, dispassionate, and conclusive argument in favor of what 
is known as the common or orthodox view of future punishment. The whole dia- 
cussion is conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fairness towards all opponents 
which does credit to our current controversial literature.” — The Interior, Sept. 8,1881. 
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Haley. An Examination of the Alleged Discrepanctes of the 
Bible. By Jobn W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 473. $1.75 


From Professor Edwards A. Park.—‘“I do not know any volume which 
gives to the English reader such a compressed amount of suggestion and instruc- 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly.—‘‘The book is honest, candid, and 
painstaking. It will be found useful to all students of the sacred volume.” 


‘An able book, containing a clear and dispassionate discussion of a momentoas 
subject. It stands unique in a field of its own.”’—Jndependent. 

“As an example of thorough and painstaking scholarship, as a serviceable hand- 
book for all Bible students, and as a popular defence of revealed truth, it will take 
high rank, and fill an important place which up to this time has been conspicuously 
vacant.” — Congregationalist. 

“Tt would be difficult, by any amount of labor, to produce anything more con- 
vincing and satisfactory.” — Interior. 


Haley. The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be; with Answers to 
Certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. John W. Haley, author 
of “Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible.” 16mo. 75 cents. 


“It presents, in a calm and admirable manner, the Scriptural doctrine of future 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is sometimes presented, 
end showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy.” — Zon’s 


“It is a scholarly, clear, dispassionate, and conclusive argument in favor of what 
is known as the common or orthodox view of future punishment. The whole dis- 
cussion is conducted in a spirit of courtesy and fairness towards all opponents 
which does credit to our current controversial literature.”— Zhe Interior. 


Wright. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By Rev. G. Fred- 
erick Wright. 16mo. $1.50 


‘‘ Beginning with a general statement of the principles of inductive and deduc- 
tive logic, which are illustrated by ample examples drawn from the whole field of 
modern science, it advances to the consideration of the personality, wisdom, and 
benevolence of the Creator, as seen in nature ; to the place of miracles in the Chris- 
tian system ; to the specific evidences of Christianity as discerned in the early his- 
tory of the New Tcstament, and in the characteristics of the Christians of the first \ 
and second centuries ; and to the historical probability of Jesus and his immediate 
followers having been either impostors or deluded enthusiasts.” —Literary World. 

“ The book would form an admirable text-book for Bible-classes or vollege classes, 
and will give solid comfort and strength to all readers who have any desire to be 
able to give a reason for believing.” —Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Wright. Studies in Science and Religion. By Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, author of “The Logic of Christian Evidences.” 16mo. $1.50 


“ The chapter on inductive reasoning, with which the book opens, is as full, ex- 
planatory, and convincing as any one could wish, despite the fact it occupies onl 
twenty-six pages. ... The grand point contended for and carried is that ‘ Christi- 
anity, in its appeal to historical evidence, allies itself with modern science rather 
than with the glittering generalities of transcendentalism,’ and that in its begin- 
nings science has no advantage over religion in solidity of basis.” —T7he Leader. 


“The article on Prehistoric Man, now appears for the first time. It is illustrated 
by a number of maps and cuts which enhance the interest of the story. The 
eouthern limit of the ice of the Glacial Epoch in North America is traced, and the 


eonnection of human implements therewith is shown.” — Oberlin Review. 
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HERMENEUTIOS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Albert H. Newman. With additional Notes 
and full Indexes. Crown 8vo. pp. 413. $1.75. 

‘“‘ This is an admirable treatise, representing the latest conclusions in exegetical 
science. It abounds with learning and acuteness. The review of the history of 
exegesis is a specimen of masterly condensation.”—The New York Observer. 

“We heartily commend it to our young ministers in particular, in the belief that 
in mastering it they will greatly enrich their teachings of the sacred word.’’— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


PROOFS OF OHRIST’S RESURRECTION : 
From a Lawyer’s Stand-point. By Charles R. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 155. $1.00 
‘A highly satisfactory attempt to weigh the evidence for the event by which the 
church is to stand or fall. It displays scholarship, and is evidently the work of a 
clear, candid, and judicial mind. It is a lawyer's argument before a jury for the 
truth of Christ.” — Zhe Christian Advocate. 


‘It is a modest but masterly performance, deserves to be carefully studied.’’ — 
Christian Standard. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS (Old Testament) 


of the Authorized English Version of the OLp Testament. By Elias Riggs, 
D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130 
$1.00. 
“‘ Without any parade of learning, for the benefit of all readers of the Bible, he 
gives in one column the passages of the Common Version which need revision, and 
in the opposite column his ‘ suggested emendations.’.... To the student of the 
Bible, whether in the original languages or in the English Version, to all who 
gladly accept any aid to a clearer understanding of the words of God, this modest 
volume will prove of the utmost value.” — Baptist Quarterly. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS (New Testament) 
of the Revised Version of the New TestamMENT. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 94. 75 cents. 
“The reading of the Revised Version and the suggestions are placed in parallé] 
columns, with explanations in copious foot-notes. The fruit of many years’ study 
in here given.” — Christian Union. 
‘‘He shows beyond controversy that some of the principles laid down by the 
reviscrs are utterly untenable, and proves that many of the changes were not im- 
provements.” — ‘hurchman. 


THE BOOK OF ENOOH: 
Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George 
H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. 
pp. 278. $1.75. 


“ This is the latest and best presentation to the English-speaking world of one 
of the most mysterious portions of sacred literature.”—TZhe Examiner (New York). 


THE HEBREWS AND THE RED SEA. 
By Alexander W. Thayer. [With a Map]. 16mo. pp. 140. 80 cents. 


“The reader will find in this book an intelligent discussion of the various 
theories of the Exodus. He also furnishes one of his own, which he stoutly and 
ably maintains. It is a valuable contribution to the subject.” —Christian Advocate. 

The author’s views have been confirmed by the very recent discoveries of M. 
Naville, who is in charge of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. He bas found at 
‘i'cll-cl-Maschuta two inscriptions which fully identify the place with Pithom, one 
of the storehouses built by the Israelites. He finds there an enclosure of rude brick, 
which he believes to be an old storehouse. It is also the Succoth which was their 
first halting-place after leaving Raamses. These inscriptions also prove the place 
to be the same city which later bore the name of Herodpolis. 
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HALEY. THE ALLEGED DISOREPANOIES OF THE BIBLE. 
By John W. Haley, M.A. Withan Introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D., Professor 
in the Newton Theological Institution. Crown 8vo. pp. xii and 473. $1.75. 

“‘I do not know any volume which gives to the English reader such a compressed 
amount of suggestion and instruction on this theme as is given in this volume.”— 
Professor Edwards A. Park. 

“It would be difficult, by any amount of labor, to produce anything more con- 
vincing and satisfactory.” — The Interior. 

HALEY. THE HEREAFTER OF SIN: 
What it will be; with Answers to Certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. 
John W. Haley, author of “ Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. 16mo. 75 cts. 

*‘ I¢ presents, in a calm and admirable manner, the Scriptural doctrine of future 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is sometimea presented, 
and showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy.” — Zion’s 


HARRIS, THE KINGDOM OF OHRIST ON EARTH. 
Twelve Lectures delivered before the Students of Andover Theological Seminary. 
By Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 
8vo. pp. 263. $1.50 


“Not often does the Uhristian pastor have the opportunity to purchase a work 
so rich in thought and spirit, so suggestive, stimulating, and helpful.” — Baptist 


ly. 
‘It is a profound and eloquent discussion of one of the sublimest themes that 
human mind can consider.”” — Zion’s H. 


HILL, A STATEMENT OF THE NATURAL SOUROES OF THEOLOGY, 
with a Discussion of their Validity, and of Modern Sceptical Objections; also 
an Article on the First Chapter of Genesis. By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. Paper, 60 cents ; cloth, flexible, 80 cents. 


** Powerful discussions, rich in thought and illustration, and directed with crush 
ing force against the positions of intidel scientists.” — Zhe Advance. 


McOURDY. ARYO-SEMITIO SPEEOH: 
A Study in Linguistic Archaeology. By James Frederick McCurdy. 8vo. pp. 
xiand 176. $2.00. 

In two main respects the work claims to have made an advance upon any of its 
predecessors in the same inquiry. In the first place the morphology of the Proto- 
itic as well as of Proto-Aryan roots is fully discussed. Secondly, it is postu- 
lated that if the two families of specch were ever one, the only evidence of their 
identity is to be adduced from thcir expressions for primitive and simple ideas 
method employed in this book is to take such elementary notions and see how 

they have been expressed in the two systems of speech. 


WRIGHT. THE LOGIO OF OHRISTIAN EVIDENOES. 
By Rev. G. Frederick Wright. 16mo. pp. 328. Cloth. $1.50. . 

This work is now used in a Jarge number of Academies and Colleges as a Text- 
book. Among the number are Abbot, Bradford, Cushing, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
Smith College, Mass. ; Brunswick, Maine; Chapel Hill, N. C.; Cumberland Uni- 
versity, Tenn.; North Western, Evanstown, Ill.; Asbury University, Ind. ; Simp- 
son, lowa; Ripon, Wis.; Drury, Mo.; Central Wesleyan, Mo. ; Woco, Texas. 


WRIGHT. STUDIES IN SOIENOE AND RELIGION. 
By Prof. G. Frederick Wright, author of ‘‘ The Logic of Christian Evidences.” 
16mo. $1.50. 

“ The grand point contended for and carried is that ‘ Christianity, in its appeal 
to historical evidence, allies itself with modern science rather than with the glitter- 
ing generalitics of transcendentalism,’ and that in its beginnings science has no 
advantare over religion in solidity of basis.” — The Leader. K-.2 
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THE KINGDOM OF OHRIST ON EARTH. 


Twelve Lectures delivercd before the Students of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. By Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 8vo. pp. 263. $1.50. 


A STATEMENT OF THE NATURAL SOUROES OF THEOLOGY ; 
with a Discussion of their Validity, and of Modern Sceptical Objections ; also 
an Article on the First Chapter of Genesis. By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, flexible, 80 cents. 


In Press. 
THE BOOK OF BSTHEPR,. 


A New Translation, with Notes, Excursuses, Illustrations, and Indexes 
By a Hebrew Olub. Edited by Rev. John W. Haley, M.A. 


FIEBREW INTRODVUCTION. 


An Elementary Hebrew Grammar and Reading Book. Oontaining the 
Principles of Hebrew Grammar, Exercises in Reading, Selections from 
Scripture, with Explanatory Notes, etc. By Prof. E. 0. Mitchell, D.D. 


The work is designed for beginners in the study of Hebrew, specially as an in- 
troduction to Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, by making constant references to that 
work. During the present year the Grammar of Gesenius has. been thoroughly 
revised, and the essential improvements of the last German edition have been in- 
corporated. It is believed to be the most complete Hebrew Grammar now accessi- 
ble to English students. 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
Andover, Mass. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


A NEW HYMN -AND TUNE BOOK. 


Edited by PROF. H. MEAD, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
Prof. F. B. RIOE, Mus. Doc., Director of Oberlin Conservatory of Musio, 


The Book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 350 Tunes, and 432 pages. It 
is a “ Manual ” for all occasions, designed to meet alike the needs of the Churches 
for Sabbath worship, Missionary Concerts, the Prayer-meeting, the Sabbath-school, 
and the home. 

The tunes have been chosen and adapted with great care. The indexes are full 
and complete. Special attention is ealled to the Topical Index, giving the first line 
uf the hymn and the tune to which it is adapted, thus greatly facilitating the selec- 
tion of hymns for the Sabbath service or social meeting. 

We think that an cqual amount of musical and poetical matter in type, equally 
clear and legible, cannot elsewhere be found in so small a compass, or so cheap. 

“The Manual of Praise seems to combine the three things which we want in 
such a book, viz. dignity, variety, and completeness.”— Rev. G. Frederick Wright, 
Andover, Mass. 

“ Our readers will find this one of the few hymn-books which really deserve to 
be placed in the highest rank.”” — Congregationalist. 

“Amply large, and still free from musical padding and trash.” — 3f. Conant, 

sse, Wis. 

‘From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It is a wonderfully rich and 
choice collection.”’-— Rev. Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 

“It is a perfect jewel of a book.” — Rev. A. E. Allaben, Plainfield, Tl. 


“‘I have been through it three times, and must confess my great admiration of it 
in almost every respect.”— Jev. M. K. Cross, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“As a collection it is conspicuously free from lumber, and ssed of exceptional 
merits. I shall be disappointed if the book does not win large success.” —J. H. 
Thayer, D.D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 

“I am better pressed with the selection than any other within my knowledge.” 
— Pres. Wm. W. Brooks, Tabor, Iowa. 


“One of the very best for its purpose yet prepared.” —Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 
LL.D., Brooklyn, 8.Y. parposs er Peer ’ 


“Our choir and congregation like the book very much. It improves on acquaint- 
ance.” — Rev. E. N. Evans, Norwood, N.Y. 

Introduction price, large edition, $75.00 per hundred ; small edition, $50.00 
per hundred. Specimen copies, with a view to introduction, sent on receipt of 


price. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 
for Public and Social Worship, bound with the “ Manual,” or sold separately, 


“‘ The selections range through the Old Testament and New, and are classified 
by subjects, so that a glance at the index suggests passages adapted to special 
occasions of worship. ‘The selections are made with good taste and judgment.” 
Congregationalist. 

“ This is a varied and judicious arrangement, and one that may undoubtedly be 
found acceptable and useful to churches that practise responsive readings. The 
list of topics is excellent, and such as will meet the essential wants of the church 
and of the family.” — Jnterior. 


*,® Specimen copies sent with a view to introduction, on receipt of 25 cents. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
SETS, BACK VOLUMES, AND NUMBERS. 


Rev. Cuarres F. Tuwine in an article in the Congregationalist, Nov. 1, 1883, 
entitled ‘‘ Professor Park as an Editor,” after speaking of the general editorial 
work of the Bibliotheca Sacra, adds this: 


‘“‘ The editor has also illustrated theological breadth and liberality. The Bib- 
liotheca Sacra has been a Congregational publication, but its writers have belonged 
to every church, and it has inserted more articles approving Baptist than pedobap- 
tist views. It has been an orthodox publication, but it has contained representa- 
tions of the doctrines and theories of churches not usually held to be orthodox. 
Unitarians, as ex-President Hill, Universalists, as Dr. A. A. Miner, have been 
among its contributors. It has been an organ of new-school theology, but it has 
published many articles from old-school divines. It has been willing to receive 
and reflect whatever new light might break forth from God’s word in either eccle 
siastical polity or doctrine. It was one of the first, if not the first, to publish a 
synopsis of the theory of Robertson Smith regarding the Pentateuch. It is now 
publishing an elaborate account of the Brahma Samaj. Unwilling to lend itself to 
the dissemination of views which its editor regarded as false, it has still been the 
depository of progressive learning and thought. It has preached no individual 
isms; it has been the organ of no party; it has not emphasized certain sides of 
truth to the neglect of other sides equally important. It has been catholic without 
looseness, and orthodox without narrowness. No journal, I believe, can show for 
forty years so great freedom from pettiness in the treatment of important questions. 
It has stood for the truth, but for the truth in its broadest and most liberal forms. 

‘‘It has been made a work of permanent worth. Certain of its articles have cost 
their writers months of toil, and occasionally an article has been inserted on which 
two years have been expended. In the desire to present articles of permanent value 
it has, perhaps, erred in failing to publish papers upon important topics of current 
interest. ‘The numbers of ten or twenty years azo are as apposite to the present 
exegencies us are the numbers for the year 1883. It has still not neglected the 
pases of opinion which have made their appearance in the course of twoscore vears. 

he Comtian philosophy, the doctrine of evolution, the historical criticism of the 
New Testament, the theorics of Bishop Colenso, are but samples of the discussions 
regarding current movements of which these volames hold a comprehensive and 
impartial record. ° 

‘‘ His editorship also suggests the power of co-operation. To name- those who 
have been associated with Professor ark in its management is to name Bela B. 
Edwards and Moses Stuart, Dr. Robinson, the geographer of Palestine, and Samuel 
H. Taylor of Andover, and Prof. H. B. Smith, among the dead; and amon; the 
living some of the most eminent scholars, teachers, and thinkers of the century. 
The list of contributors embraces a wide representation of distinguished men. 
President Porter, President Sears, ex-President Woolsey, President Bartlett, Pres- 
ident Bascom, President Warren, President Goodwin, Professor Hackett, Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Thompson, Professor Phelps, Professor Bowen, Professor Fisher, Professor 
Ezra Abbot, Dr. Peabody, Professor W. S. Tyler, not to mention others no less 
eminent, have given their scholarship and thought to its pages.” 


Forty Volumes of the Bibliotheca Sacra are now complete. 

These forty volumes, averaging more than eight hundred pages each, contain, 
literally, hundreds of carefully wrought and permanently valuable Articles on a 
great variety of topics of interest to the student of theology. 

There remain in the Publisher’s hands less than a score of Complete Sets of the 
work, and these sets will not be broken. A few numbers have become very scarce 
and cannot be supplied. With the exception of these numbers, single numbers 
and odd volumes or parts of sects can be furnished. Those wishing to complete 
their sets are invited to correspond with the Publisher, at Andover, Mass., stating 
particularly what is required. 

Volumes sent to the Publisher, express paid, will be bound in cloth for 50 cents ; 
in turkey morocco backs and corners, marbled edves, for $1.25 cach. Cloth covers, 
which can be put on by any good Binder, will be sent by mail at 40 cents cach. 

An Index was prepared ten years ago, covering the first thirty volumes, and 
rendering their contents readily and fully accessible. The price of this Index is 
$3.00 bonnd in cloth, and $2.50 in paper covers. 
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A few extra copies of the January Number have been sent out without o 
particularly to subscribers in foriner years who may have felt unable to continue 
subscriptions. The reduction of price, it is hoped, will enable many to resume 
subscriptions. 

Remittance for the present year should be made by‘Pustal Notes, or Bank C 
payalle to E. J. Goopricu, Oberlin, Ohio. Payments of past dues, and for 
Numbers, to W. FE. Draper, Andover, Mass. 


All payments heretetere made on the volume for 1884, at the old rate, ¥ 
eredited according to the new terms, 


NOTICE. 


PROFESSOR PARK’S recently printed Pamphlet, entitlec 
THE ASSOCIATE CREED OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICA 
SEMINARY, 


8vo, pp. 98, will be sent by mail, post paid, to any address, on receipt of 300 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
VOL. XLII. 1885. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SAcRA is published at Oberlin, Olio, and 
Andover. Mass., under the editorial management of G. FREDERICK 
~Wraicat, W. G. BaLuantiINe, and Fraxk H. Foster, Professors 
at Oberlin, Ohio. Associate Editors: Professor Epwarps A. 
Park, of Andover: Dr. Jupson Situ, of Boston ; Professors 
W. M. Barsour, of New Haven; I. C. Bissewz, of Hartford ; 
F. B. Denio, of Bangor; D. W. Smon, of England, and Rev. 
Cuaarces F. Tawina, of Cambridge. 

Among the contributors for the present year have been 
Professors S. I. Curtiss, J. T. Bixhy, E. C. Bissell, John DeWitt, 
S. H. Kellogg, Judson Smith, John P. Peters, Moses Stuart 
Phelps, George H. Schodde, J. E. Dwinell, G. F. Wright, D. G. 
Lyon, D. W. Simon, James Davie Butler, George N. Boardman, 
W. G. Ballantine, F. B. Denio, B. B. Warfield, Archibald Duff, 
F. H. Foster, and H. Lincoln ; Presidents J. H. Fairchild. S. C. 
Bartlett, and George F. Magoun; Rev. C. F. Thwing, B. Pick, 
Ph.D., Rev. Richard Montague, J. P. Warren. D.D., J. W. 
Weddell, E. R. Craven, D.D.. and S. C. Wolcott. D.D.; to whieh: 
may be added the names of Dr. H. von Holst of Germany, and 
Hon. J. D. Cox of Cincinnati. An equally eminent and rep- 
resentative list of ccntributors is engaged for the coming year, 
and the Editorial Corps has been enlarged. 

The present vear was begun with the following announce- 
ment: “ Under the new management, the theological position 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra will remain unchanged, and the discus-- 
sion of all vital questions before the Christian public will be: 


continued with that catholicity of spirit, that soundness of 
learning, and that thoroughness of treatment, which have 
characterized the Quarterly under the distinguished editors for 
the past forty years. It will welcome and aid all real progress 
in theology, and at the same time remain loyal to the historic 
faith of Christendom.” | 

That this promise has been fulfilled appears from the wide 
favor with which the Quarterly has been received during the 
past year, as indicated by the increased subscription, and the 
press notices. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The July issue of the Bibliotheca Sacra certainly bears out the theolog- 
ical stand made under the new management at the beginning of the year.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 

“The second number of the new series maintains the high character of 
this old established theological serial.” — Evangelical Churchman. 

« The Bi}liotheca Sacra holds its own in solid learning, and gains in variety 
of interest.” — The Watchman. 

“The Bibliotheca Sacra for April is, we think, the strongest number of 
that periodical which has appeared in many years. It shows careful and 
judicious editing.” — The Advance. 

“The April Bibliotheca Sacra is a strong number, and loses nothing from 
the change of editors and publishers; rather a new impulse is given to it, 
and it is full of life and thought.” — The Aforning Star. 

“Since moving West this ancient periodical has taken in a new life.” — 
New Hampshire Journal. 

“ The Bibliotheca Sacra for July is an admirable number of the foremost 
theological quarterly in the United States. The writers are either able or 
eminent, and not a few are both able and eminent; and the articles present | 
a wonderful variety in theme and treatment.” — Golden Rule. 

“ The reduction in price does not affect the solidity or value of the articles.” 
— Boston Journal. 


TERMS. 
The price has been reduced from $4.00 to $3.00 a year; 
80 cents a number. Subscriptions solicited. 
Remittances may be made by Money Order, N. Y. Draft, 
Registered Letter, or Postal Note, to the Publisher, 


E. J. GOODRICH, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


OBERLIN BOOKS. 


BRAND. Sermons from a Oollege 
Pulpit. A voluine of Sermons by 
Rev. James Brand, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. $1.50 


“« Superbly spiritual and incisive. The 
soul of Finney walks in the air which 
these noble discourses breathe.” —Joseph 
Covk. 


COWLES. Oommentaries on the Old 
and New Testaments, By Pro- 
fessor Henry Cowles, D.D. ; viz. 


Pentateuch, $2.00 
Hlebrew History, 2.00 
Job, 1.50 
Psalms, 2.25 


Prov’s, Ecclesiastes & Sol.Song, 2.00 


Isaiah, 2.25 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, 2.00 
Ezckiel anil Daniel, 2.25 
Minor Prophets, 2.00 
Matthew and Mark, 2.00 
John and Epistles, 2.00 
Luke and Acts, 2.00 
Longer Epistles, 2.00 
Hlebrews, 1.50 
Shorter Epistles, 2.00 
Revelation, 1.50 


FINNEY. Systematic Theology. By 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, late Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College. 1 vol. 
Svo. $5.00 


Gospel Themes, A volume of 
Sermons. By Rev. Charles G. 
Finney. $1.50 
“These sermons are models for all 

preachers.” — Conyregutional st. 

Revival Lectures, By Rev. C. 
G. Finney. $1.75 

Lectures to Professing Christians. 

By Rev. C. G. Finney. $1.50 

‘The sentences of every page are short, 

erisp, and mighty. It has more practical 

reli:ion in it than any book of its size we 
ever opened.” — Meligious Telescope. 

Memoirs of Rev. 0. G. Finney, 
written by himself. $2.00 


Reminiscences of Rev.0.G. Finney. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


FAIROHILD. Doctrine of Sanctifi- 
cation at Oberlin. By Pres. J. HL 
Fairchild. 8vo. Paper. 15 cts. 

Moral Philosophy. By Pres..J. If. 
Fairchild. $1.50 
Needed Phases of Ohristianity. 
By Pres. J. . Fairchild. 10 cts. 
Oberlin: A History of the Colony 
and Oollege, froin its earliest settle- 
ment in 1833 to its Semi-centenmal 
Jubilee in 1883. By Pres. J. H. 
Fairchild. $1.50 


MORGAN. Gift of the Holy Ghost, 
according to the teaching of Scvip- 
ture. By Rev. John Morgen, D).D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Flexible cloth. 25 cents. 

The Holiness Acceptable to God. 
By Rev. John Morgan, D.D. 75 cts. 


MATSON. Jesus the Cure of Skepti- 
cism. By Rev. Henry Matson. $1.00 


WRIGHT. Studies in Science and 
Religion. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright, Professor of New Testament 
Laneuage and Literature in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. £1.50 
“The attempt made by Mr. Wriht to 

fix approximately the date of the Glacial 

Epoch is the most interesting and in- 

structive that we have scenon this point.” 

— Rev. J. C. Southall, LE.D., in Central 

Presbyterian. 

The Logic of Christian Evidences. 

By Rev. G. Frederick Wright. $1.50 
“We know of no other book which 
gives in so small a compass, and with 
such clearness, an account of the entire 
range of Christian Evidences.” — Prof. 

Simon, in Leeds Mer-wry, Enuland. 

Death and Probation: an Inquiry 
concerning the Relation of Death 
to Probation. By Rev. G. Frederick 
Wright. 75 cents. 
“If ;ou like a book which takes hold 

of its subject with a grip, and handles it 
fairly and handsomely, and at the same 
time positively and thoroughly, you beve 
it here.” — Congreyationalist. 


®,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Orders solicited. Address the Publisher, 


KE. J. GOODRICH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Edited by PROF. H. MEAD, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, and 
Prof. F, B. RIOE, Mus. Doo., Director of Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


The Book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 350 Tunes, and 432 pages. It 
is a “‘ Manual ” for all occasions, designed to mect alike the needs of the Churches 
for Sabbath worship, Missionary Concerts, the Prayer-mecting, the Sabbath-school, 
nud the home. 

The tunes have been chosen and adapted with great care. The indexes nre full 
and complete. Special attention is called to the Topical Index, giving the first line 
uf the hymn and the tune to which it is adapted, thus greatly facilitating the seloc- 
tion of hymns for the Sabbath service or social meeting. 

We think that an equal amount of musical and poctical matter in type, equally 
clear and legible, cannot elsewhere be found in so small a compass, or so cheap. 

“The Manual of Praise seems to combine the three things which we want in 


such a book, viz. dignity, variety, and completeness.”— Itev. G. Frederick Wright, 
Andover, Mass. 

*‘ Our readers will find this one of the few hymn-books which really deserve to 
be placed in the highest rank.”” — Congregationalist. 

“Amply large, and still free from musical padding and trash.” — M. Conant, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

‘‘From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It is a wonderfully rich and 
choice collection.’’— Léev. Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 

“Tt is a perfect jewel of a book.” — Rev. A. E. Allaben, Plainficld, Tl. 


“T have been through it three times, and must confess my great admiration of it 
in almost every respect.”— Jtev. Al. A. Cross, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“As a collection it is conspicuously free from lumber, and possessed of exceptional 
merits. I shall be disappointed if the book does not win large success.”—J. ZH. 
Thayer, D.D., Professar in Andover Theological Seminary. 

“1 am better pleascd with the selection than any other within my knowledge.” 
— Pres. Wim. W. Brooks, Tabor, Iowa. 

‘One of the very best for its purpose yet prepared.”—Rev. 2. S. Storrs, D.D. 
ZLL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. , , 

‘Our choir and congregation like the book very much. It improves on acquaint- 
ance.” — Rev. E. N. Evans, Norwood, N.Y. 

Introduction price, large edition, $75.00 per hundred ; small edition, $50.00 
per hundred. Specimen copies, with a view to introduction, sent on receipl of 


price. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 
‘for Public and Social Worship, bound with the “ Manual,” or sold separately. 


“The selections range through the Old Testament and New, and are classifiod 
‘by subjects, so that a glance at the index suggests passages adapted to spccial 
‘occasions of worship. ‘The selections are made with good taste and judgment.” 
Conqreyationalist. 

“ ‘This is a varied and judicious arrangement, and one that may undoubtedly he 
fuund neceptable and useful to churches that practise responsive readings. ‘The 
list of topics is excellent, and such as will mect the essential wants of the church 
aud of the family.”— Znterior. 


*,*® Specimen copics sent with a view to introduction, on reccipt of 25 cents. 


KE. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


HENDERSON. 
Commentaries, Oritical, Philological, and Exegeticul. Translated from the 
Original Hebrew. By E. Henderson, D.D. 8vo. 
The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets. With a Biographical Sketch of 


the Author by Professor E. P. Barrows. $3.00. 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, $2.25. Ezekiel, $1.78, 


‘“‘ His Commentaries on the Minor Prophets and on Isaiah, are probably the best 
specimens of exegetical talent and learning which have ever appeared in England. 
wees The same diligence, learning, sobriety, and judiciousness appear in Ezekiel 
as characterize the learned author’s commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
Minor Prophets.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The learning, the sound judgment, and the earnest religious spirit of the author 
stamp a standard value on his commentaries.”’— Baptist Quarterly. 

‘The work is invaluable for its philological research and critical acumen. ..... 
The notes are learned, reliable, and practical.” — American Presbyterian. 


LIGHTFOOT. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. $3.00 

‘For a scholar’s use Dr. Lightfoot’s Commentary is invaluable. He and Bishop 

Ellicott worthily supplement eachother. The revised text is one of the best recent 


contributions to a complete text of the Greek New Testament, and the criticisms 


on the text are concise and to the point.” — American Preshyterian Review. 

“‘ Among the modern English commentarics on the New Testament Scriptures 
this appcars to us to he the best. The critical dissertations, which form a leading 
feature of it, are in the highest degree valuable.” —~ New Englander. 


“ This is a most valuable Commentary. The revised text is up to the very latest 


and best critical scholarship. ..... It is especially full and satisfactory on most of 
the leading topics connected with the Epistle.” — n ly , 
MURPHY. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, with New Translations. By James 
G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 8vo. 


Genesis. With a Preface by J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York. $3.00. 
Exodus, $2.50. Exodus, crown 8vo., $1.25. 
Leviticus, $3.25. Psalms, $3.50. 


‘The Commentaries of Murphy have many excellences. They are clear, dis- 
criminating, and comprehensive.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

‘‘ Like the other Commentaries of Dr. Murphy, his Commentary on the Psalms 
is distinguished by the ease and perspicuity of its style, its freedom from pedantry, 
and the excellent religious spirit pervading it. The Introduction, occupying 
first fifty pages, is lucid and interesting.” — Brbliotheca Sacra. 


“The most valuable contribution that has for a long time been made to the many 
aids for the critical study of the Old Testament is Mr. Draper’s republication of 
Dr. Murphy on Genesis. Dr. Murphy adds to a thorough knowledge of the He- 
brew, and of the science of interpretation, great common sense, genuine wit, and 
admirable power of expression.’’ — Congregationalist. 

“It is on the whole one of the best expositions of the Psalms accessible for 
lar instruction, and a valuable auxiliary to the work of preachers and teachers.” — 
Ezaminer and Chronicle. H-18 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


PEROWNE. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation. With Introductions and Notes 
Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Canon of Llandaff. Reprinted from 
the Third English Edition. Two Volumes. 8vo. $6.75 

“The elaborate work by Canon Perowne has some specially attractive features, 
nut only in the notes upon the text, but in the preliminary Essays on Hebrew 

Poetry ; the Origin and Formation of the Psalter; its Use in the Church; its 

Theology ; the Inscriptions of the Psalms, etc. Special attention is given to the 

occasions and circumstances in which the Psalms were written, as having an im- 


portant bearing upon their prophetic character, as well as aiding in their elucida- 
tion.” — The New York Observer. 


“It comprises in itself more excellences than any other commentary on the 
Psalms in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German 
language which, all things considered, is preferable to it.”” — Baptist Quarterly. 


STUART. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, with translations of the Text, by 
Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 12mo. 

Romans, $1.75. Hebrews, $1.75. Proverbs, $1.50. 


pattie | 
Ecclesiastes, $1.25. 


The Commentaries on the Romans, Hebrews, and Ecclesiastes are edited and 
revised by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

“The Commentaries of Professor Stuart abide the test of time. Though some- 
what diffusive in style, they contain so much thorough discussion of doctrinal 
points, so much valuable criticism on pregnant words, and such an earnest reli- 

ious spirit, that they must live for generations as a part of the apparatus for the 
Piblical student.” —— The Independent. 

‘‘His Commentary on the Romans is the most elaborate of all his works. It has 
elicited more discussion than any of his other exegetical volumes. It is the result 
of long-continued, patient thought. It expresses in clear style his maturest con- 
clusions. Regarding it in all its relations, its antecedents and consequents, we 
pronounce it the most important Commentary which has appeared in this country 
on this Epistle. .... The Commentary on Proverbs is the last work from the pen 
of Prof. Stuart. Both this Commentary and the one preceding it, on Ecclesiastes, 
exhibit a mellowness of spirit which savors of the good man ripening for heaven. 
esoee In learning and critical acumen they are equal to his former works.” — 

totheca, Sacra. 


Miscellaneous Works of Professor Moses Stuart. 
Oritical History and Defence of the Old Testament Oanon. 12mo. Revised 
Edition. $1.50 
“The work covers ground unoccupied, in the same form and extent, by any 


other English or American work. And yet it is ground with which not only every 
biblical scholar, but every well-trained minister, ought to be familiar.” — Methodist 


ly. 


Miscellanies. Consisting of, 1. Letters to Dr. Channing on the Trinity; 2. 
Two Sermons on the Atonement; 3. Sacramental Sermon on the Lamb 
of God; 4. Dedication Sermon — Christianity a distinct Religion ; 5. 
Letter to Dr. Channing on Religious Liberty ; 6. Supplemental Notes 
and Postcripts of additional matter. 12mo. pp. xii and 369. $1.25 


& Grammar [Greek] of the New Testament Dialect. Secord Edition, cor- 
rected, and mostly written anew. 8vq Half cloth. $1.25 
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ARTICLE I. 


UNITY AND GENUINENESS OF DEUTERONOMY. 


BY PROF. EDWIN C. BISSELL, D.D., HARTFORD, CT. 


THE surprise awakened by recent archaeological discov- 
eries in Assyria and Egypt has left, as yet, little opportunity 
for gauging their proper scientific and religious value. That 
they are to be accorded a place of increasing prominence in 
the province of biblical criticism there can be no doubt. To 
have, in addition to Moses and the prophets, the testimony 
of such as have risen from the dead is a favor not granted to 
every age. The tone of assumption might well grow milder 
and the hand of violence less hasty in the presence of witnesses 
like these. 

We read with less patience an hypothetical history of Israel 
dating simply from the period of the judges, with the store- 
houses of Pithom and their Exodus product, of bricks with 
straw and bricks without straw, just rising from the dust 
before us. We spare ourselves the strained attention need- 
ful to follow a fine-spun argument designed to prove the 
barbarity of the Mosaic period, with a voluminous literature 
in hand reaching back to the patriarch Noah, and represent- 
ing in developed form every species of composition known to 
the Bible. We have something tangible with which to re- 
solve, at least to make credible, many a so-called myth of 
Genesis in the diluvian slabs of our museums, covered with 
a@ contemporaneous literature, and artistic seals before us 
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which were worn by gentlemen of Ur of the Chaldees before 
the days of Abraham. We rise up, in short, from the read- 
ing of such a book as Sayce’s Fresh Liglit from the Ancient 
Monuments,! Schrader’s * Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment,” 2 or Hommel’s volumes on * Die Semiten und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir dic Kulturgeschichte,”* or the works of 
Brugsch-Bey and Ebers on Egypt, with the feeling that not- 
withstanding the scholarly equipment and stubborn confi- 
dence of those assailing the historical genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, its defenders have no occasion to be daunted. 
As often before, the earth is helping the woman. Deduc- 
tions have been based on a far from complete induction. 
The goddess Isis is represented on the Egyptian monuments 
with the crux ansata, or sign of life, in her right hand, and 
in her left, as a wand, a papyrus stem. And who shall say 
to what honor the humble papyrus leaf and its companion 
witnesses may yet come in the hands of that Providence 
which began with the beginning, and will go on with its 
great purposes to the end of human history ? 

Moreover, if the course of Old Testament criticism be 
followed from its inception to the present time a similar 
impression will be made by no small part of it of inconse- 
quent claims and preposterous conclusions. And to this 
characterization the Book of Deuteronomy offers no excep- 
tion. It was English deism that first set afloat the theory 
that the work was the product of the seventh century, an 

1 The Religious Tract Society (London, 1884). This author remarks (Preface, 
p. 3): “The same spirit of scepticism which had rejected the early legends of 
Greece and Rome had laid its hands on the Old Testament, and had determined 
that the sacrcd histories themselves were but a collection of myths and fables. 
But suddenly, as with the wand of a mayician, the ancient eastern world has 
been re-awakencd to life by the spade of the explorer and the patient skill of the 
deciphcrer, and now we find ourselves in the presence of monuments which bear 
the names or recount the decds of the heroes of Scripture. One by one these 
‘stones crying out’ have been examined or more perfectly explained, while 
thers of cqual importance are being continually added to them.” 

3 Leipsic, 1881, 2t¢ Aufl., 1883. 

% Teipsic, from 1881. 


* Rev. xii. 16. 
6 Wilson, The Egypt of the Past (London, 1881), p. 15. 
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essential forgery of the subtle priest Hilkiah.! And for more 
than a century since there is scarcely an hypothesis from A 
to Z that has not been inquisitively tried upon it; but only 
to leave the criticism of to-day as widely divergent as ever in 
its opinions. 

At the beginning of the present century Vater assigned 
the book to the period of the Exile.2, De Wette, the several 
editions of whose Introduction to the Old Testament are a 
literary curiosity in the variety of views they have from 
time to time represented, finally, like his English prede- 
cessor, fixed upon the period of king Josiah as the date of 
its completion and surreptitious introduction, excepting some 
minor portions thought to be products of the Assyrian period.® 
Stahelin held that the author of Deuteronomy was the same 
person who worked over the fundamental Elohim document 
—now called the Priest’s Code—extending through the 
first four books of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, 
and that he brought the whole Hexateuch to its present state 
during the reign of Saul. Bleek® advocated somewhat simi- 
lar views, but maintained that Deuteronomy was composed 
by a later independent editor — not the Jehovist — who closed 
up his labors with this production about the time of Manasseh. 
The Song of Moses (xxxii.) was written, he claimed, by 
some poet of the time of Ahaz or Hezekiah. There was 
nothing whatever in the book, he averred, or in any part 
of the Pentateuch, to justify the theory of its composition as 
late as the Exile. It was, in fact, the whole Hexateuch that 
was found in the temple by the priest Hilkiah. Movers,® in an 
exhaustive monograph, demonstrated the utter groundlessness 
of the supposition that Deuteronomy was a forgery of king 
Josiah’s time. Ewald? was of the opinion that the first thirty 


1 Parvish, Inquiry into the Jewish and Christian Revelation (London, 1739), 
p- 324. 

2 Com. iiber den Pent. (1805), Vol. iii. pp. 391-728. 

§ Einleit., Achte Ausgabe, p. 323. 

* Studien und Kritiken (1835), p. 462 f.; Specielle Einleit. (1862), pp. 22-34. 

§ Einleit. (1878), p. 105 f. 

6 Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologic, 1834, 1835. 

7 Geschichte d. Volkes Is. (1843, 3 Aufl. 1864), i. 96 f. et passim. 
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chapters of the work were written by some person in the 
time of Manasseh ; the remaining chapters being a composite, 
but of not much later date. Knobel! adopted the theory 
that the author of Deuteronomy (i.—xxxi. 14) was the one 
who wrote also a large part of Joshua, and brought the 
whole Hexateuch to its present state not earlier than the 
reign of Josiah. 

It will be noticed that up to this point the drift of senti- 
ment —a drift it should be called —is almost altogether in 
the direction of making Deuteronomy the youngest portion 
of the Pentateuch. It is well represented by Bleek, who says :? 
‘“It may be held as certain that the Deuteronomic laws, 
together with the addresses they contain, as, indeed, the 
whole of Deuteronomy from the beginning, was written with 
reference to the preceding history of the people and the 
legislation of Moses, and to continue and supplement it. 
And it is decidedly false to hold with Vater, von Bohlen, 
Vatke, and George that Deuteronomy with the laws it con- 
tains is older than the foregoing books with their legislation.” 
And yet, to-day, this camp of Bleek and his illustrious com- 
peers — DeWette, Ewald, and others—is confronted by a 
large body of scholars, marshalled by the latest editor of 
Bleek’s Introduction, who confidently assert the direct opposite 
of that so confidently asseverated by these acknowledged 
masters of Old Testament criticism. 

Re-enforced by Graf, Kuenen, Kayser, Wellhausen, and 
many more, the condemned theory of Vater and Vatke is 
now in the ascendant. And while the hypothesis of the 
origin of the Deuteronomic legislation a great while after the 
age of Moses is retained, it is made, with a slight exception, 
the introduction to, and not the conclusion of, the Pentateuchal 
codes ; while its historical portions are relegated to that 
convenient limbo of all otherwise unorganized material, the 
time of the Exile. Is it a better scholarship, or a sharper 
critical acumen that has brought about so radical and revolu- 


1 Commentar (Kurzgefasstcs exeget. Handbuch zum A.T., 1861), p. 579 £ 
 Finleit., ibid., p. 107. 
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tionary a change of front? We venture to suggest that it is 
the growing influence of the doctrine of naturalistic develop- 
ment. The fathers of Old Testament criticism held in no 
mean estimation the sacred Scriptures themselves as some- 
thing to be considered, reverently studied, deferred to.! Their 
sons, it would almost seem, carried away by the subtle but im- 
perious spirit of their time can sce nothing, venerate nothing, 
save their Procustean hypothesis of historical evolution. 

Moreover, we find just as little ess2ntial harmony among 
the later scholars as among the earlicr ; perhaps there is even 
less of it. They are not agreed on the question whether 
Deuteronomy is a priestly or a prophetic document ; whether 
it was forged in the time of the early kings or only found 
then; whether it is essentially a unit in its history and 
laws, or the historical portions were framed about the laws 
by some Exilian expert in literary appropriations and adap- 
tations; whether its laws, as now extant, came from one 
hand or have been considerably modified in their trans- 
mission ; whether some of the book is Mosaic, by way of oral 
tradition, or none of it; whether it claims to be from the 
lawgiver of the Exodus, or makes no such claim; whether, 
if it be not what it purports to be, it is to be regarded as a 
gross offence against morality, or one to be readily condoned 
as simply a legal fiction, in the sense of Roman jurispru- 
dence, and, as we suppose, of Roman morals. In such a 
state of things there is clearly, as yet, no logical obligation 
laid upon us to leave the old moorings. There is one thing 
to be dreaded even more than conservatism, and that is chaos. 
We accordingly proceed to inquire whether it be not possible 
on other principles, lying near at hand and scientific in their 
nature,— using that word in its truest sense and not as a shib- 
boleth,— to reach results before which a candid judgment 
will readily bow. 

First, then, there are abundant, and abundantly satisfac- 

1 De Wette’s remark (as quoted by Klcinert, Das Deuteronomium, p. 3): “I 
did not begin the criticism. Now that it has begun its dangcrous game, it must 


be played through ; for only that is good which is perfect of its kind,” is reverence 
itself compared with some of Wellhausen’s utterances. 
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tory, grounds for maintaining the literary and material unity 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. It is a remarkable example 
of it in its outward form. One might be safely challenged 
to point to another book of the Bible that is more so. The 
few verses of introduction are singularly appropriate (i. 1-5) 
and so detailed as it respects dates and places, amounting 
almost to a species of literary triangulation, that it scarcely 
offers a choice between a theory of honest history and egre- 
gious, not to say impossible, invention. It tells just where 
the Israelites were when these addresses were uttered, fixing 
the spot, as I have said, with little less than geometric exacti- 
tude by references to half a dozen other places in the neighbor- 
hood. It gives the year of the wilderness wanderings, the 
month, and even the day of the month, in noticeable, though 
clearly undesigned, coincidence with other important chrono- 
logical data of the history. The crossing of the Jordan was 
on the tenth of Abib of the following year (Josh. iv. 19). 
The previous month had been spent in mourning for the 
departed chief (Deut. xxxiv. 8). Hence ten, full, solemn 
days are left for the delivery of the great discourses of our 
hook. The whole is popular, hortatory, retrospective, and 
spiritually elevating, nowhere falling below the key struck in 
the opening announcement: * These are the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel.” 

The first address (i. 6-iv. 43) is a pertinent review of 
the salient points in the history of the preceding forty years, 
especially in its bearing on the present emergency. It looks 
and points directly forward to the following section, and is 
logically and indissolubly bound to it by continual and em- 
phatic reference under the title of ‘‘this law,”’ “ these statutes”’ 
Gi. 5; iv. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 14, 44) although being itself, in this 
part, solely a résumé of well-known historical events. It 
ends with Moses’ selection of the three trans-Jordanic refuge 
cities, serving at once as the fulfilment of a promise (Ex. 
xxi. 13) and a pledge of heroic faith that their counterparts 
beyond the flood would also be achieved (Deut. xix. 1-13). 
The entire discourse in its present form might easily have 
been spoken in half an hour. 
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The second address (iv. 44—xxvi.), furming the kernel of 
the book and a little more than three times as long as the 
first, occupies itself mostly with a free recapitulation, in 
popular form, of earlier enactments, but with such modifica- 
tions and timely additions as prove the hand of the Master.! 

The third discourse (xxvii—xxx.) forms as naturally the 
conclusion of the second as the first had formed its introduc- 
tion. There the choice of the refuge cities witnessed to the 
heroic faith of Moses. Here the imposing ceremonial ap- 
pointed for Ebal and Gerizim proves his moral earnestness 
and high prerogative as the lawgiver of his people. Second- 
ded now by the elders, and again by the priests and Levites, he 
sets forth in words that echo and re-echo in every subsequent 
period of Jewish history the fact that God's laws have a re- 
verse as well as an obverse side; that the divine covenant 
was, indeed, a hope and an encouragement, but was also a 
responsibility and a warning. 

Then, in the following chapter (xxxi.), this grand old man, 
with a touching allusion to his infirmities and approaching 
death, in the presence of the people impressively passes 
over into the hands of his successor his great trust, and at 
the same time delivers with suitable instructions to the priests 
a copy of what he calls “ this law.”” Up to this point what 
could be more obvious than a complete oneness of design and 
representation throughout our book. The beginning (i. 8, 
5) looks forward to the end; and the end while taking up 
the very epithets and phrases of the beginning carries on its 
thought to the only possible climax. It is, in short, the unity 
of nature, of inward logical dependence and sequence, and 
no uniformity forced upon it from without. And to this 
unity the two following chapters (xxxii., xxxili.) containing 
Moses’ Song, and Moses’ Blessing, make certainly no inter- 


1 Delitzsch (Curtiss, Levitical Priests, Preface, p. 9) with his usual sagacity 
has noted this fact, and speaks of the “‘ psychological truth ” of these *‘ testamen- 
tary addresses, the freshness and richness of the Egyptian reminiscences, the 
freedom with which the author reproduces historical incidents, Jaws, and above- 
all, the Decalogue, a freedom which is scarcely conceivable except on the sup-- 
position that the speaker was the lawgiver himself.’ 
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ruption. They rather grow out of the circumstances that go 
before, as the flower from its bud. They are strictly Deute- 
ronomic in the best sense of the word, and fittingly crown the 
work. And both are documentarily claimed as utterances 
of Moses just prior to his climbing of Nebo on his way to 
the better Canaan. And finally, the closing sections of the 
book (xxxiv.) by some other sympathetic hand, that tell 
how Moses died and was buried according to the word of 
the Lord, and how the people mourned for him, and what 
they thought of him, form a conclusion for the whole that 
is as fitting as it is moving and beautiful. 

But no less than in its literary structure the Book of Deute- 
ronomy is a unit in its language and style. I am aware how 
uncertain arguments based on the mere coloring of language 
have come to be regarded. Undoubtedly too much weight 
has sometimes been attributed to them. But, in the present 
case, the fact is so patent that the scholar has little advan- 
tage over the unlearned, if he be an observant, reader. Still, 
the testimony of acknowledged masters in biblical criticism 
may serve to strengthen the impression which even a cursory 
reading of the book cannot fail to make. 

Of these authorities Bleek deservedly stands among the 
foremost for candor and scholarship. And it is with a re- 
freshing confidence of tone that he expresses himself on this 
point :? ‘This book in general,” he says, “ offers unmistak- 
ably a greater unity of representation and of substance than 
the foregoing. This is true especially of the longer addresses, 
the didactic, as well as the legislative portions (i.—iv. 403 iv. 
44—xxvi.; xxvili. xxx.). These parts are so much alike in 
language and all characteristic features that we may accept 
it as certain — and, moreover, there is scarcely any dispute 
about it— that they were, generally speaking, composed in 
the form in which they now lie before us by one and the 
same writer.” 

So Dillmann,? with no less assurance and directness, al- 


1 Einleit., p. 106. 
2 Die Biicher Ex. u. Levit (Kurzgefusstes Handbuch), Vorwort, pp. vii, viii. 
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though writing twenty years later, and from a different point 
of view: “ Deuteronomy is anything rather than an original 
book of the law. On the contrary, it is a new didactic 
recommendation and explanation of the old law for the people. 
Nothing is gained by sundering chaps. xii-xxvi. from the 
rest of the book ; for here, too, there is everywhere manifest 
the same spirit, the same language, and the same purpose as 
throughout.” 

Delitzsch,! likewise, while still holding, notwithstanding 
the separate conclusions that have been drawn from it, the 
hypothesis of desperate, determinable documents in the Pen- 
tateuch, considers that “ the style of Deuteronomy marks it 
off indubitably as something unique and entire in itself.” 
“Deuteronomy,” he says, “ to its close is cast in one mould. 
The historical connections, conclusions, transitions, state- 
ments have the same coloring as the addresses. The ad- 
dresses are freely reproduced, and the reproducer is identical 
in person with him who composed the historical framework 
and the intermediate historical portions. Ina similar manner, 
if in a less degree, this unity of coloring extends through 
Deuteronomy proper, that is, chaps. xii-xxvi., containing 
the repetition of the.law. All the constituent parts of the 
book, not excepting the legislative, are interwoven with ex- 
pressions favorite with the work and peculiar to it.” 

And Kleinert, in his well-known monograph on our book,’ 
remarks: ‘“ The literary peculiarities of the law in Deuteron- 
omy are at the same time peculiarities of the [historical] 
framework; and precisely the same literary individuality 
that confronts us in chaps. v.-xxvi. makes itself felt as well 
in chap. i—iv., as also in parts subsequent to chap. xxvii. 
The same didactic tone, there as here, pervades the discourse.” 
It is true that Kleinert and the others mentioned support no 
one view of the origin and date of the work. It is true that 
their opinions are not uniform as respects its concluding 
portions. But as against the ipse dizit of current theorists, 

1 Zeitschrift fir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, etc. (1880), p. 504 


2 Das Denuteronomium, p. 160. 
Vor. XLI. No. 164. 80 
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who have come to assume it as proved that Deuteronomy is 
simply block-work throughout, where sandstone from the Exile 
is found side by side with the granite and gneiss of earlier 
periods, it should be decisive. As well in the strikingly 
logical arrangement of its everywhere harmonious material 
as in the confessed coloring of vocabulary and style, the 
work, in its main features, is a demonstrable unity. 

In the second place, it can be confidently maintained that, 
whoever penned the Book of Deuteronomy as amanuensis 
or historiographer, if its own clear and continually repeated 
testimony is to be accepted, Moses is responsible both for its 
substance and literary form. It does not simply belong to 
his time; it actually originated with him. It is essentially 
the product of his divinely illuminated mind, is thoroughly 
penetrated by his spirit, and in outward arrangement still 
carries throughout the peculiar individual impression he left 
upon it. It would surprise one unacquainted with the subject 
to know how large a portion of the book is put directly into 
the mouth of the lawgiver, and is represented to be spoken 
by him. By actual enumeration of verses, it makes fifteen 
sixteenths of the whole matter. Out of nearly a thousand 
verses, there are but about sixty that are not in the form of 
direct address, that is, that do not purport to be the word- 
for-word utterances of Moses himself. If the first thirty 
chapters be taken by themselves, the relative disproportion 
is much more marked; the average of introductory or ex- 
planatory material to what remains being only about that of 
a single verse to achapter. All of the rest might be included 
in quotation marks. 

It is by no means assumed that Moses was not also the 
author of a part at least of this subsidiary material. But 
the attention is now invited to the extraordinary form in 
which almost the whole book appears. The space required 
for introducing the speaker, stating the circumstances under 
which his series of addresses took place, and what occurred 
after they were over is the least possible, it would seem, 
for perspicuity. The rest comes under the simple rubric: 
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‘These are the words which Moses spake to all Israel” 
Ci. 1), or something of that nature. The name of the law- 
giver is found thirty seven times in the book, and in the great 
majority of cases it is introduced with the special purpose of 
connecting him authoritatively with its matter. The strictly 
legislative portion (xii—xxvi.) shares this peculiarity equally 
with the historical; the first person being used without ex- 
ception. Omitting the last chapter, describing what took 
place after Moses relinquished his leadership, there are less 
than half a dozen exceptions to this uniform classification of 
the contents. Everything clsc is stamped and sealed, as it 
were, by such words as, *‘ Moses spoke,” ** Moses commanded,” 
“The Lord said to Moses.”’ It isa remarkable circumstance, 
and one which cannot be overlooked or evaded in any worthy 
discussion of the genuineness of Deuteronomy. If the person 
to whom we are indebted for the book as we now have it, 
whoever he may have been, had deliberately set out to place 
beyond all dispute the question of Mosaic responsibility for 
its contents, it would be hard to say how he could have 
stated it more carefully or wisely. 

But this is not all. Not only is Moses made responsible 
for the substance of the book of Deuteronomy, he is equally 
so for its literary construction and expression. It is declared 
that he wrote it (xxxi. 9, 24), and wrote it “ to the end” — 
an addition of no slight importance. It is true that the term 
employed is “ this law,” “ this book of the law.” Still, there 
ought to be no uncertainty on that account, considering the 
form in which the work is cast, its own usage as it respects 
this very term, and the admitted unity of language and style 
throughout. The whole book up to this point is meant. 
‘Moreover, the so-called ‘“* Song of Moses” (xxxii.) cannot 
be excluded. Of this, too, it is said that Moses wrote it at 
God’s command, and taught it to the children of Israel 
Cxxxi. 22). Of the blessing with which it is declared that 
‘“‘ Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel before 
his death,” it is nowhere specifically announced, indeed, that 
he also composed it and left it in a written form. The cir- 
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cumstances, however, leave scarcely any other inference 
open. He was not a man to recite another’s composition on 
such an occasion. And if he thought it needful permanently 
to shape and fix the foregoing historical and legislative 
records, and was concerned not to leave them to the uncer- 
tainties of oral tradition, he would not think it less needful 
to do it with this series of predictions, whose fine shading of 
thought might be still more easily obscured and lost. 

In saying now, however, that we have the authority of 
Deuteronomy that Moses composed and wrote Deuteronomy, 
we do not say, necessarily, that it teaches that it is actually 
his autograph; it may or may not be that. The Epistles 
ascribed to Paul are no less truly his, and were no less 
certainly written by him, because his own hand was not 
mechanically employed on many of them. It is simply meant 
that the Book of Deuteronomy makes the claim that it is 
Mosaic in its present literary plan and structure; but this 
ts meant. And it is more, and is clearly intended to be 
more, than saying that the book is substantially Mosaic, gets 
its authority, under God, from Moses. It means that it was 
written under his eye, and received his approval as correctly 
reporting his utterances, which make up almost the whole of 
it. And it is not without significance that after authorita- 
tively connecting the lawgiver so many times by name with 
the general contents of the work, and then ascribing to him 
the writing of it to the end, it is further stated that the book 
thus completed was by him formally committed to the custody 
of the Levites for preservation beside the ark (xxxi. 24 f.). 
How in the face of all this circumstantial detail, whose truth- 
fulness as a whole or in any particular there is not the 
slightest historical ground for questioning, one can still say 
that Deuteronomy makes no claim to be the work of Moses, 
it is not easy to understand. Or, admitting that such a claim 
is made, and so made, as well by implication as direct state- 
ment, over and over, in every part, conspicuously, emphati- 
cally, one can hold that it is simply for effect, and was 
never intended to represent a fact, is quite as inexplicable. 
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Why, it may be asked, if this were the case, is there no- 
where discoverable in earlier or later Jewish history the 
shadow of a tradition that language is here used with so 
unheard of a license? Is it credible that the whole Jewish 
race from Moses to Jesus Christ can have conspired to pose 
before the world in so false a character, and that too in the 
face of a statute for which mankind is confessedly their debtor : 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor” ? 
Is it likely that any small portion of it colluded to hoodwink 
the rest, and succeeded in doing it so far as to make them 
believe that they themselves had been eye-witnesses of various 
great events during a long period of years of which they were 
as ignorant as the man in the moon? ‘“ We saw,” says the 
speaker, — you as well as I1,—“ the sons of the Anakim” (i. 
28). ‘ In the wilderness thou didst see how the Lord did bare 
thee as a man doth bear his son (i. 81). “ And I instructed 
Joshua at that time” [mark! Joshua, the man who suc- 
ceeded Moses], “ saving, Thine eyes have seen all that the 

Lord did to these two kings” (iii. 21). Again, alluding to 
specific circumstances, ‘“ Your cyes have seen all that the 
Tord did because of Baal-Peor” (iv. 3; cf. Num. xxv. 3). 
Amd not only does the writer assume and affirm, but he 
dennies the opposite: ‘I speak not to your children, who 
hawe not known and who have not seen the chastisement of 
the Lord your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his 
©uU tstretched arm” (xi. 2). And near the end of the book, 
QS ~wrell (xxix. 3-5): ‘Ye have seen all that the Lord did 
fore your eyes,..... the great temptations,..... the signs, 
Mc those great miracles...... And I have led you forty 
¥Y©a rz in the wilderness.” Four times, and in each of the 
three leading sections (ii. 7; vill. 4; xxix. 4), the length of 
“me spent by Israel in the eventful journey from Heypt is 
alluded to. If this be invention, it matters not in what 
» Xe is true that elsewhere a whole generation is said to have fallen in the 
Wilderness (cf. Num. xxvi. 64, 65). It was, however, only the males over twenty 
TCars of age who had been put under the ban (Num. i. 3, 45, 49). The Levites 


been exempt as well as the women and youth. So that the congregation 
Was still identical with that which Icft Ezypt. 
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king’s reign, or under what prophetic or priestly sanction 
it was concocted; its impudence and dishonesty are only 
equalled by the stupidity of the people that did not discover 
that it was so, or discovering and knowing it, have never made 
a sign that they accepted it otherwise than as literal fact. 

It is claimed, however, that there are indubitable marks of 
a later origin stamped on the book itself —anachronisms, con- 
tradictions, incidental remarks, geographical, ethnographical, 
or explanatory —that, whatever else may appear to favor a 
Mosaic origin, point to a period long subsequent to his day for 
its composition ; at least, for the form in which it now appears. 
It may be well to consider here these objections, as far as 
they relate to the historical portions of Deuteronomy,! before 
adducing additional reasons in support of Mosaic authorship. 
Still, let it be understood that it is not regarded a3 a matter 
of superlative importance. The fly on the elephant’s back 
does not detract from the majesty of the elephant. 

It may be acknowledged at the outset, without yielding an 
iota as it concerns the main point at issue, that our book has 
some scraps of supplementary material; as, for example, to 
mention the principal one, the twelve verses of the closing 
chapter. And here and there a remark is thrown in, pos- 
sibly editorial, or of the nature of what might originally 
have been a gloss, which, because there was no other place 
to put it, has found its way into the text. But every such 
case bears unmistakable witness to itself. There is just as 
little danger, in our book, of confounding this subsidiary 
matter with the body of the work as there would be if it ap- 
peared in another character, or was printed in a different color. 
As already noticed, fifteen sixteenths of Deuteronomy is in the 
form of direct address ; the name of the speaker being in every 
instance given, and being in every instance the same. To 
cite these exceptions, therefore, as evidence that a fictitious 
writer of a later day has unwittingly betrayed himself, is to 
make a simpleton of the writer. Either he meant to conceal 


1 The laws have been examined in previous articles. See Bibliotheca Sacra 
for Oct. 1883, and for January of this year. 
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his identity, or he did not. If he did, and carelessly dropped 
into this method of speaking, it was an example of imbecility 
wholly unworthy of the author of a book like this. If he did 
not mean to conceal his identity, but to have it understood 
that he was some writer subsequent to Moses, then he just as 
certainly meant to have it understood that only for the occa- 
sional remarks appearing as such to the dullest intellect is 
he responsible, and that they are in no sense or degree in- 
tended to touch the question of the proper authorship of the 
book, which in more than a score of cases is directly imputed 
to Moses. 

This supplementary matter, however, it is to be carefully no- 
ticed, insignificant as it is in amount, — making up, if we omit 
the concluding sections, but two per cent of the whole, — is far 
from being of one character. The most of it is in the form of 
introductory statements or historical reminiscences, quite per- 
tinent to the context, and differing from it only in the one 
circumstance that it is expressed in the third person, instead of 
thefirst. If it did not originate with Moses, there is nv intimation 
or proof that it did not. The mere fact that he is represented 
as one spoken of, instead of speaking, — the analogy of other 
biblical books being the standard, — is wholly unimportant. 
What is actually given out as spoken by Moses in propria 
persona could not be so represented without some such nar- 
rative portions. It is not the handle of the knife that cuts ; 
but the handle is no unnecessary means in the process. 
Whether, therefore, Moses is to be directly chargeable with 
such prefatory remarks as ‘*These are the words which 
Moses spake (i. 1 f.); ** This is the law which Moses set 
before the children of Israel”’ (iv. 44) ; ‘‘ Moses called unto 
all Israel, and said unto them” (v. 1), and some other like 
things, is only of the slightest consequence in its bearing on 
the question of the genuineness of Deuteronomy. He surely 
may have been the author of them for all that anybody knows 
to the contrary. Inherent improbability arising from their 
contents and form there is none. But when these parts are 
subtracted from the one sixteenth of the book not included 
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in addresses positively ascribed to Moses, the residuum is 
scarcely worth disputing about. It cannot, as already inti- 
mated, fairly be made a ground of dispute, if it be agreed 
that it is of the nature of later editorial additions, but only 
as it is understood to represent the writer of the book. And 
then we have the question to settle, Is it of such a character 
as to misrepresent a Moses of the Exodus ? 

In the first chapter, for example, the remark in verse 2, 
‘There are eleven days’ journey from Horeb by way of Mount 
Seir unto Kadesh-barnea ” ; and in verse 11,‘* The Lord God 
of your fathers make you a thousand times as many as ye 
are, and bless you as he hath promised you,” are obviously 
parenthetical. The latter may have been uttered hy the 
author of the work; the former is somewhat less likely to 
have been. Still, even such a remark would not have been 
without its force on his lips, as showing that a journey of 
eleven days, about one hundred and sixty-five miles, had 
been prolonged on account of Isracl’s intractableness, to one 
of many toilsome years. But if any one is disposed to object 
to such an explanation as forced, let it pass. There is really 
too little involved to require a discussion. Let it be sup- 
posed —it is as fair a supposition as any other—that some 
later hand, some editor, even as late a one as IXzra, made 
the addition, as he would no doubt feel that he had a perfect 
right to do; it would not prove the Book of Deuteronomy 
Exilian ; it would not cast so much as a shadow on its essen- 
tial authority or genuineness. 

Again, at ii. 10-12 (cf. vs. 29) the narrative is similarly 
interrupted by a remark concerning the peoples who had 
dwelt in Moab before Lot obtained possession, and in vs. 20- 
23 of those who had previously occupied the land of the 
Ammonites. These passages, alsc, may be editorial notes. 
Their form encourages such an hypothesis. They are quite 
unique, and even in our English version are put in paren- 
thesis. In that case they offer direct evidence that the work 
as a whole has, and by even the cursory reader is assumed to 
have, a point of view and a course of thought that is peculiarly 
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its own. In other words, as thus regarded, they could not be 
used as marks for determining the age of the work in which 
they are found, since they form no real part of it. But 
there is no imperative necessity for holding them to be later 
additions.!. Very late additions, it is clear, they cannot be ; 
they imply too exact a geographical knowledge, and the 
other circumstances are too detailed. Besides, they have en 
immediate bearing on the thought of the context. If God 
had driven out many and strong nations before the descend- 
ants of Lot, and given them now a permanent posscssion 
which was not to be disturbed, would he do less for the 
descendants of Abraham and Jacob? Whoever wrote these 
verses had the intention of making the most of a fact en- 
couraging to the Israelites on the eve of the Conquest. Noth- 
ing, consequently, could be in closer harmony with the spirit of 
our book. And then, further, it is not to be forgotten that 
if Moses had wished to introduce such incidental matter, he 
was shut up to this method of doing it. Foot-notes were 
out of the question. Other ancient writers, and those not so 
ancient as he, like Herodotus, have written in the same way.? 

The note in iii. 9, “* Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and. 
the Amorites call it Shenir,” has not the same clear motive. 
underlying it, and may be said to be logically unnecessary to. 


1 The perfects in the last part of verse 12 may easily enough be prophetic 
perfects, and there is no inappropriateness in the way of speaking in verse 22 
of the children of Esau in Moses’ time as dwelling in Seir, erm oc'm Sy, Sime. 
offers another explanation, referring the “land of his possession ” to the con- 
quests that had already been made east of the Jordan. ‘The contexts proves 
the accuracy of this rendering. ‘ Behold,’ it is said a few lines afterwards 
(Deut. ii. 24), ‘I have given into thine hand Sihon the Amorite, king of Iesh- 
bon, and his land, begin, possess.’ The beginning of the conquest is the point. 
insisted on by the writer of Deuteronomy, not its complction, of which he could. 
have known nothing.”—The Kingdom of All Isracl, p. 438. 

2In Chap. exxv. Book 1 (See Rawlinson’s IIerod., Vol. i. p. 248 f.), for ex- 
ample, a case quite similar to ours is found, where a narrative concerning Cyrus. 
is broken in upon by a description of tne different tribes that made up the Per-. 
sian nation. ‘‘ Now the Pcrsian nation is made up of many tribes. Those: 
which Cyrus assembled and persuaded to revolt from the Medes were the prin- 
cipal oncs on which all the others depended. These are the Pasargadae, the. 
Maraphians, and the Maspians, of whom the Pasargadae are the noblest.” 

Vor. XLI. No. 164. 81 
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the thought of the context. But when the importance of 
this mountain as a landmark in Palestine is considered, such 
a specification of its several names cannot be regarded as 
altogether superfluous. The question how Moses could have 
been informed of the facts here stated has been mooted. 
Since it has come to light, however, that both of these foreign 
designations of Hermon were well known in the cognate As- 
syrian tongue, it can no longer be regarded as serious. It 
is also worthy of attention that both of these alternative 
names for the mountain appear in the later Hebrew literature 
(Ps. xxix. 6; Ezek. xxvii. 5; Cant. iv. 8; 1 Chron. v. 28). 

And so, still further, in the immediate context (vs. 11), 
what is said of Og’s bedstead or sarcophagus; and, again, 
of the son of Manasseh (vs. 14), that he called the land he 
had obtained possession of by his own name “ unto this day,” 
one may explain as he will, the coloring of the passages is 
most emphatically not such as might have been expected in 
a work written as late as the seventh century B.c. A critic 
must be hard pushed to take refuge in sucha position. It 
has, indeed, been objected that there would have been no 
occasion for calling the attention of Moses’ contemporaries 
to such particulars concerning the land of Bashan, its king of 
gigantic stature, and the like. But that is not the point. It 
was not enough that they already knew these things. Deu- 
teronomy contains, it is to be observed, an important addition 
beyond the account in Numbers (xxxii. 41). It cites the 
circumstance in order to draw an important lesson from 
it, as in the case just considered. The sixty so-called 
cities that had been captured were no easy prey for any 
marauding bands; they were fortified towns (see vs. 4, 5), 
“fenced with high walls, gates, and bars.”’2 The victories 


1 Schrader, Keilinschriften, etc., p. 158 f. 

2In view of what modern rescarch has brought to light concerning these 
giant cities of Bashan, we are not only not surprised at such a reminiscence 
from the lips of Moses, but rather that he passes over the matter with only a 
slight reminiscence. Cf. Porter, Five Years in Damascus (London, 1855) ; 
Giant Cities of Bashan and Syria’s Holy Places (London, 1860); Burton and 
Drake, Unexplored Syria (London, 1872). The difficulty that in Deuteronomy, 
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had been signal ones. Should not the memory of what God 
had then wrought on their behalf inspire hope now, when 
they confronted the problem of conquering a home for them- 
selves beyond the river. Such an allusion, therefore, is no 
inadvertence. It precisely represents and voices the main 
purpose of the book: 

Nor is there anything in the concluding words “ unto this 
day’ that necessitates a different conclusion. It means no 
more than “ so far,” “until now.” Some months, at least, 
had elapsed since these heroic tasks had been so thoroughly 
accomplished by the son of Manassel; and that was time 
enough to justify this familiar phrase. It is similarly used 
by contemporaneous writers. ‘ Ye have not left your breth- 
ren these many days, unto this day,’ said Joshua to the two 
tribes and a half tribe that had assisted their brethren in 
their earlier military occupation of Canaan (Josh. xxii. 3). 
And subsequently, in reviewing his own life, this second 
great captain of Israel says to the people whom he had so 
often led to victory: “ But you, no man hath been able to 
stand before you unto this day’ (Josh. xxiii. 9). There is 
no room for uncertainty in these passages as to the length 
of time meant to be covered by the words “ unto this day.” 
It is illogical, consequently, to base upon them as used in 
Deuteronomy an argument for the post-Mosaic origin of the 
book, even supposing them to be an original and constituent 
part of it. 

Again, it is claimed that the writer of Deuteronomy betrays 
himself as one impersonating Moses by his peculiar use of 
the Hebrew words yon sssa, rendered “ beyond Jordan,” 
showing that he writes from the point of view of Palestine 
proper, and not of the plains of Moab. We submit that it is 
not the writer of Deuteronomy who betrays himself, but the 
objector, who puts a quibble in the place of arcason. This 
expression occurs ten times in our book (i. 1, 5; iii. 8, 20, 
Jair alone is mentioned as the conqueror and possessor of Bashan, while in 
Numbers Nobah is made to share it with him, and the apparent discrepancy in 


the number of cities are explained, among other things, by Kurtz, — History of 
the Old Covenant (Phila. 1859), iii. 467. 
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25; iv. 41, 46,47, 49; xi.80). There is not one case among 
them that without positive violence and a false exegesis will 
permit the inference that has been drawn from it. The 
words mean, taken hy themselves, “at the crossing of the 
Jordan.” Used alone they point neither to the east or the 
west side. Just what is meant in any given instance is a 
matter which can be determined only by the context. The 
writer of this book, in fact, employs the words in the very 
same passage, intelligibly and with clear intention, to mean 
now the east and again the west side of the Jordan (iii. 8, 
20). Conscious of the ambiguity of the phrase, he uses it in 
no single case where misunderstanding might arise that he 
has not himself guarded against it. He says, “‘on this side 
Jordan in the plain over against the Red Sea” ; or, “on this 
side Jordan in the land of Moab”; or, ‘“‘ toward the sun- 
rising’; or, “by the way where the sun goeth down.” 
Every passage of the ten is thus rigorously insured against 
the possibility of error by means of an added explanation, 
excepting one (iii. 20), which does not need it. How absurd, 
in these circumstances, the ado that has been made, and 
continues to be made, over these words by critics, learned 
and unlearned, who seem never to have thoroughly examined 
the connection in which they stand. 

Once more, the thread of direct address which prevails in 
the book is singularly dropped in the tenth chapter (vs. 6, 
7). Moses is represented as discoursing of what took place 
at Sinai. The first tables of the law had been broken, the 
second prepared, and the ten commandments written upon 
them by the finger of God. “And I turned about,” he says, 
‘and came down from the mount, and put the tables in the 
ark which I had made; and there they are, as the Lord com- 
manded me.” Upon this follow two verses in the narrative 
form, relating to certain journeys of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness and Aaron’s death,—events that occurred many 
years later, the latter nearly forty years afterward, — from 
which the speaker just as suddenly goes back to the first 
person again, and to what happened at Sinai. The thought 
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is as closely connected in verses five and eight as though 
there had been no diversion. It looks like what would be 
called in geology a fault, a displacement of material. Still, 
it may not be so. Reasons of more or less pertinence have 
been given why Moses himself might have intentionally di- 
gressed in this way. But for our purpose it is enough to 
notice that the digression does not reach beyond the Mosaic 
age. There is nothing in it to suggest the tampering of a 
later hand. If it be out of place, it is not out of character. 
If it be a fragment, it is to all appearance a fragment of 
Deuteronomy, and bears the marks of the period of the 
Exodus.! 

Finally, the so-called “ Blessing of Moses” (xxxiii. 1-29), 
although introduced as from him, as we have already ne- 
ticed, is denied to be his, becausc Moses, it is said, would 
never have styled himself the “ man of God,” as the title 
designates him. This, however, is not so certain. He surely 
might have done so without presumption. It is simply the 
name of an office, and the very same that elsewhere in this 
book Moses claims for himself, when he says: “ A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you like to me”’ (xviii. 
15). Still, suppose that Moses did not write the title of the 
poem, it would not follow that the poem is not his, as some- 
body in the ancient time — everybody, as far as we know — 
affirms that it is. There is nothing that appears from the 
simple reading of it that should lead an unbiased mind to a 
contrary conclusion. And Volck, one of the editors of the 
later editions of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon, who has written 
an exhaustive and masterly monograph of nearly two hundred 
oc‘avo pages on its less than thirty verses, reaches the con- 
clusion that there is nothing in the poem itself to justify the 
¢alling in question the correctness of its title.? 


1 The list of places to and from which the journeyings are here said to have 
been made are, in general, the same as those found in Numbers (xxxiii. 30-33); 
but they differ somewhat in their spelling, and are given in a different order. ‘It 
is not to be forgotten, however, that the Israclites traversed the same ground 
xnore than once, and in different directions. 

* Der Segen Mose’s Untersucht und Ausgelegt (Erlangen, 1873). Cf. pp. 
154-160. 
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These, now, are the anachronisms, contradictions, geo- 
graphical and ethnographical remarks which, as far as the 
historical portions of Deuteronomy are concerned, have been 
so much magnified by recent critics as furnishing positive 
evidence of the post-Mosaic origin of the book. I am not aware 
that there are others of any siznificance. How far from over- 
powering in quantity do they appear beside the thirty chap- 
ters of solid matter in the midst of which they stand! And in 
quality they are even more disappointing. They are admitted 
to be exceptions to the ruling form of the book; but they do 
not give the response to adequate tests which they have been 
said to give and been counted on to give. We fail to find in 
one of them any indications, open or covert, that the book of 
which they form a part is the product of Hezekial’s reforms 
or Hilkiah’s finesse. Most of them are but loosely attached 
to the text at best. If they were taken bodily out of it, 
the book would be still left complete in all its essential 
features. Let them be looked upon either as instances where 
the writer forgot himself, and unconsciously assumed his 
real character,—a supposition totally out of harmony with 
their nature, — or as later editorial supplements and super- 
fluities, there is nothing in either case to justify the enormous 
conclusions that have been drawn from them. They are 
quite of the same stock as the body of the book. The writer 
or writers of them move in the same circle of ideas that 
rule throughout, wear the rough garments of the Israelitish 
wanderers, speak the dialect of the recent slaves of Egypt. 
Whatever, in short, any supposed later writer or compiler 
may be thought to have overlooked in the form of the book 
to make it appear outwardly other than Mosaic gives no shred 
of encouragement to the theory that it belongs to a later age, 
after Joshua, after Samuel, after David, after the earthquake 
throes that divided the kingdom, after the reforms of an Asa 
or the pestilential wickedness of an Ahaz or a Manasseh. 
The positive evidence, as far as any exists, points uniformly 
in one direction; and the negative evidence, if so it may be 
called, does not disprove, but confirms it. 
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Suppose the book were a composition of the royal period, 
as it has become largely the mode to affirm, or a mosaic out 
of different periods, none of them as early as David, and that 
the ecclesiastical enthusiast who wrote it or edited it actually 
sometimes forgot his ré/e, as it has been asserted the Deuteron- 
omist hasdone. Would he have left the traces of it that we 
find in our work? What strange threads of history rather, 
what bits of experience unknown to the beginnings of national 
life, what reminiscences of sacred places, what possible and 
every wa yprobable coloring of sentiment, like that which 
makes the Psalter a mirror of Israel’s inner being, might 
have been confidently expected in place of the limited range 
and uniform tenor of the matter we actually find ?! 

Let us select, for example, a single prominent feature of 
Deuteronomy. If it have one, it is the emphasis it lays on the 
place of worship for Israel — that it is to be one, the one which 
the Lord their God should choose for them. Nearly twenty 
times within the space of a few chapters this matter is insisted 
on, without deviation in formor relaxation from its iron firmness 
of command. ‘ Unto the place which the Lord your God shall 
choose out of all your tribes to put his name there, unto his 
habitation shall ye seek, and thither shalt thou come ” (xii. 
5). The cultus of God was to be confined to a central shrine. 
The idolatrous and deadly worship on the “ heights’’ was to 

1 “ Vast changes took place in Israel during the eight centuries which preceded 
the supposed forgery. <A fugitive host of fuemen entered and conquercd Pales- 
tine, divided the country among them, and then for four centurics fought for 
existence as separate warring tribes. From being a republic, Israel became a 
limited monarchy. Kings took the place of judges, and one of them made the 
Hebrew State the first empire of his age. Under another, the kingdom so pain- 
fally raised to greatness was split in two, weakened by civil strife, and preyed 
on by powerful neighbors. At last the larger of the two fragments, after 
losing towns and provinces to Damascus, Moab, and Ammon, was itself re- 
peatedly wasted, and then overwhelmed by the power of Assyria. Literature 
was cultivated among the Hebrews during these eight centuries. Changes, very 
striking to the imagination, took place in their worship and in their art of war. 
But of all these things there is not one word or one hint in Deuteronomy. If it 
be a truc history, it could not contain references to them. If it be a forgery, 


no man could have written it without in some way or another showing his 
hand.” — Sime, Ibid., pp. 415, 416. 
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be relentlessly rooted out. The writer, it is claimed now, 
had his eye on Jerusalem. He must have had, if he were 
Hilkiah or any protégé of Hezekiah. Not only was his eye 
upon it, but his heart was full of it, and a leading purpose of 
his work was to discourage worship at any other point ; nay, 
to brand it as a positive transgression of a reiterated law of 
Jehovah by the mouth of his greatest legislator. And yet 
he never gets beyond this form of words, “ unto the ‘place 
which the Lord your God shall choose out of all your tribes.” 
He uses it with the history of the Israelitish cultus for more 
than half a millennium before him. He knew of the sad 
degeneracy of the times next succeeding Joshua; of the 
falseness of [li’s anointed sons; of Samuel’s heroic breasting 
of an evil tide; the full story of the ark in its wanderings 
from Gilgal to Shiloh and from Shiloh to Kirjath-jearim, its 
honors and its neglect, until David brought it, with psalms 
of rejoicing, to its present place on Mount Zion. He knew 
of the temple of Solomon and its memorable dedication in 
the presence of a united and happy people. He knew — the 
writer of a Deuteronomy of the seventh century must have 
known — of the civil conflicts that succeeded Solomon’s 
reign; of the divisive efforts of a Jeroboam the son of Nebat; 
of the high-handed idolatry at Bethel and Beersheba; of the 
luxurious Samaria of Jeroboam II.; of Asa’s reforms, and 
Elijah’s challenge to Baal’s priests, and Jezebel’s cruelty, 
and the heathenish Syrian altar of Ahaz in the temple court. 
And knowing it, we can judge from the spirit that rules in 
‘his work what he thought about it all— how keenly sensitive 
it made him to the desperate woes of his countrymen and 
‘the dishonor to his God. And still it is claimed that he 
‘wrote so repeatedly and so tamely, “unto the place which 
the Lord your God shall choose out of all your tribes..... 
shall ye seek.” It is neither the sentiment nor the form of 
sentiment that we might have expected in view of such a 
history. It is quite too general and toolax. The evil Jero- 
boam might have claimed it as meaning his altar, as well as 
the good Jehosaphat. It is conceived in far too calm and too 
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colorless a spirit. It implies a unity where there is already hot 
dissension and every sign of wild anarchy for the time to come. 
It is psychologically impossible, in short, that a man in the 
midst of the antagonisms of the later day, given a priest or 
prophet of whatever unparalleled nerve or adroitness, could 
have expressed himself in the manner the writer of Deuter- 
onomy has done on the subject of divine worship. 

Moreover, let it be remembered that, according to the 
theory, the book is to no slight extent an invention. The 
writer was bound to no method, was at liberty to manipulate 
material or manufacture it to suit his purpose. Why, then, 
is there nowhere a hint of such a place as Jerusalem, much 
less of it3 already historic sanctuary? His chief object, it 
is alleged, was to give the temple cultus the advantage of 
the oldest and the highest authority. How is it conceivable, 
in these circumstances, that he should not only use so equiv- 
ocal an expression as “the place which the Lord your God 
shall choose,” but keep the precise place he meant, the 
cynosure of mind and heart, so completely out of view? 
More than this, his representations are misleading, on any 
such hypothesis, and Jerusalem is the last place that would 
be thought of. One would rather think of Jericho, where 
the first great victory in the promised land was won; or 
Mount Nebo, where the “ man of God” was buricd, distant 
and inaccessible though it might have been regarded at any 
time after the division of Canaan; above all, of Mounts Ehal 
and Gerizim, now within the domain of the dreaded Sargon, 
who had captured Samaria. These mountains occupied the 
geographical centre of the land. The region had long before 
been honored in patriarchal, as it has long since in Christian, 
story. It is also represented as about to be the scene of a 
public celebration and attestation of this very Deuteronomic 
code, otherwise unexampled in the annals of the people. I 
submit that, if the writer of this so-called Fifth Book of 
Moses had Mount Zion in his secret thought, he would never 
have so hallowed and glorified the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, 


- and made them as censpicuous in his work as they are in 
Vor. XLI. No. 164. 82 
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the landscape of the Holy Land. It would prove a clumsi- 
ness of literary execution with which so deft a hand cannot 
be charged. 

In this connection, too, attention should be called to an- 
other quite as serious oversight of our critics in their hunt 
for evidence of the late origin of Deuteronomy. It is the 
freshness of the peculiar character of its Egyptian remi- 
niscences, together with the entire absence of allusion, near 
or remote, to the Assyrian power. It might, indeed, be said 
to be designed —the chosen covering under which a clever 
hand wrought to accomplish the highest moral ends. But if 
it be a covering, it is one which a really clever hand would 
not at all have needed, and which a devout hand would never 
have chosen or allowed. It is obvious here, too, that there 
are psychological grounds, reasons existing in the nature of 
things, making the authorship of such a work after the re- 
covery of Assyria (B.c. 900) and the accession of Shalma- 
neser II. (B,C. 858), wholly incomprehensible. If it be difficult 
to conceive of a writer under the shadow of the temple, and 
for the sake of it, ignoring Jerusalem while making prominent 
Ebal and its altar, it is no less so to think of one making 
everything of Egypt, when, were he a real son of his time, 
in sympathy with what Hebrew poets and seers are saying, 
he should be making everything of Assyria; at least, should 
find it impossible to be so completely oblivious of the empire 
before which Micah saw Zion “ ploughed as a field,” Jerusa- 
lem ‘become heaps,” and the “ mountain of the house as 
the heights of the wood” (iii. 12). Egypt was politically a 
nonentity in the period between the middle of the tenth and 
the close of the eighth century B.c. Sunk in corruptions, it 
fell an easy prey to the hordes of the Ethiopian conqueror 
Shabak, the So of the biblical books (2 Kings xix. 9; cf. Isa. 
xxxvil. 9). Under Psammetichus I., in the seventh century 
(B.C. 664), it reached again a moderate pitch of commercial 
prosperity, but never regained its former military strength. 
In fact, after the time of Rehoboam the successor of Solomon, 
when Shishak successfully besieged Jerusalem (1 Kings xiv. 
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25), the kingdoms of Judah and Israel had as little to hope 
as to fear from the once formidable neighbor of the south. 
Sentinels on their watch-towers were facing in quite another 
direction. 

It is the Egypt of Sethos I., Rameses I. and II., and of 
_ Menephthes that has left its indelible impression on the Penta- 
teuch. The nearly twoscore references to it by name in the 
Book of Deuteronomy alone are of unmistakable significance. 
In eleven only of the thirty-four chapters do we fail to find 
them. They abound equally in every part —laws as well as 
history. More than half the references are to Israel’s de- 
liverance and the signal manner of it. The next largest 
number are to the wonders wrought upon Pharaoh. Others 
are to the fact of the hard servitude, the homelessness, and 
the oppression of Israel. Four make mention of what kind 
of a land Egypt had been found, its evil diseases, and its 
methods of agriculture. Could anything, for example, be 
more true to nature or more picturesque than this: ‘ For 
the land of which thou goest to take possession is not like 
the land of Egypt, whence ye are come out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot as a garden 
of herbs” (xi. 10)? Two passages make tender allusion to 
the circumstances that attended the going of Jacob into 
Egypt, and two contain terrifying ones to a possible future 
thraldom there. How abundant this testimony, and how 
inexplicable on the supposition that our book was written at 
any time between the reign of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
and the reforms of king Josiah? Moreover, it is of one 
uniform character. Selected out, a shred here and a shred 
there, from the entire web, there is no dissimilarity of color 
or texture. It is a Shemitic fabric, woven thick with threads 
of Egyptian memories. 

Suppose that this book, now, or any considerable part of it, 
had been written at the time when Hezekiah took away the 
high places with their altars, and commanded that worship 
should be paid at one altar (2 Chron. xxxii. 12), or when 
the more marked reforms that synchronize with the beginning 
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of Jeremiah’s prophecies were begun. Not only would such 
incidental references to Egypt, in their numerousness and 
in their coloring of by-gone days, surprise and baffle us, but, 
as we have said, not less the seeming utter obliviousness of 
the empire of the North. The monuments fully confirm 
what the biblical books had long ago more than led us to 
infer, that for the children of Israel in Palestine, at least 
after the beginning of the tenth century, the antagonistic 
world-empire lay no longer on the Nile, but on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. There is scarcely a king from Ahab 
down who did not find himself harassed with problems that 
concerned Assyria or its no less mighty successor a5 Babylon. 
Whatever reforms of the cultus or the civil polity were called 
for in all this period we may be sure got somewhat of their 
motive from the hope that thus a successful barrier might 
be raised against this dreaded despotism. Jehu’s ambassa- 
dors bearing gifts figure on the marble obelisks of Shalma- 
nezer (B.C. 810-781). Uzziah was punished and fined by 
Tiglath Pileser II. (s.c. 728) for his temerity in joining the 
Syrians against him. Ahaz, at first an ally, afterwards 
became an obsequious slave of the same powcr. Samaria 
was reduced, and its king and people led away to exile (B.c. 
722). Hezekiah, like his father, paid the hated tax which 
purchased him immunity from worse inflictions. Next to 
the escape from Egypt there was, perhaps, no event that 
made a deeper impression‘on the Hebrew mind and literature 
than the precipitous retreat of Sennacherib, in this same king’s 
reign, mysteriously smitten by the Providence he had defied. 
So too Esar-haddon (B.c. 670), Assurbanipal (B.c. 668), and 
Esar-haddon II., whose reigns reach to the utmost limit of 
the period that by the wildest criticism could be assigned to 
tle essential portions of Deuteronomy, were all of them more 
or less concerned with the now broken and scattered Israel 
and the ever waning political fortunes of Judah and Jert- 
salem. In the mean time Tyre and Sidon, Phoenicia, Philistia, 
and Edom had been successively subjugated, the whole of the 
Nile region overrun; and the lordly potentate of the North 
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added to his other titles, “king of the kings of Egypt and 
Cush.” 

What vestige of all this do we find in Deuteronomy ? 
What one word of Assyria and its influence to offset the 
nearly forty references to the Egypt of Joseph and Moses 
and the Exodus? Judging from the confidence with which 
our book is assigned to this or that era of reform among the 
kings of the Assyrian period, one might reasonably expect 
some definite evidence that it knew of these mighty monarchs 
and their overwhelming influence on the people of Palestine 
and adjacent lands— that the Assyria of the prophets and his- 
torical books really came into its field of vision. There is no 
such evidence. There is a single allusion, at the clese of the. 
Deuteronomic legislation (Deut. xxvi. 5), tothe Shemitic origin 
of Israel, sufficient to show that the author was not blind in one 
eye, that the country that had been the early home of his people 
was not a total blank in his mind ; but in other respects it is of 
a nature to show that he was wholly ignorant of the sweeping 
changes that between the period of the Exodus and the fall 
of Samaria had there occurred: ‘‘ A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father, and he went down into Egypt and sojourned 
there with a few.’’ How differently must he have spoken 
if his vision had been filled with the scenes that floated before 
the prophetic eye of an Hosea or Isaiah! The human mind, 
indeed, is capable of abstracting itself from its surroundings. 
Rapt enthusiasts in scienze or art have sometimes been known 
to pursue apparently undisturbed the objects of their devo- 
tion, while sword and flame were wasting about them. But 
such a man the tender and sympathetic writer of Deuteron- 
omy was not. The highest patriotism burns in his every 
utterance. His country’s illumined history, her divinely 
sanctioned laws, her past, and still more inviting future — 
these are his undeviating theme. The book before us, in 
short, as the product of a patriotic Jewish pen in the midst 
of the political convulsions of the Assyrian period would be 
a literary monstrum, a psychological contradiction. The 
elements are wanting that could have produced it; the ele 
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ments are present that, as surely as the action of chemical 
contrarieties, would have made it impossible. 

And this leads, in conclusion, to some reflections on the 
spirit that rules in Deuteronomy and other outstanding, char- 
acteristic moral features that are as universal as they are 
apparently undesigned. There is nothing that witnesses 
more directly or cogently to its genuineness ; they precisely 
fit the theory of Mosaic origin; they are practically inex- 
plicable on any other. And first, it is noticeable that the 
spirit of our book is at the farthest remove from one of 
reserve. It is as ingenuous and open as the day. It moves 
unembarrassed and with an appearance of the greatest 
familiarity amongst the grandest factors and forces of the 
early Israelitish history. It follows no beaten track. It 
knows the story of Exodus and Numbers; but it is inde- 
pendent of it, shaping the rich material in a way peculiar to 
itself. It puts its hand upon the sacred code of Sinai, even 
that central portion and glory of it which was written in 
stone by the finger of God; assuming the right and claiming 
the prerogative of giving it an altered form. A bold spirit 
it must be acknowledged to be. If it were not Moses, it 
could not have acted with more supremacy of knowledge or 
apparent consciousness of authority if it had been he. Things 
are taken for granted which a romancer would have been 
careful to fortify with arguments. Statements are volun- 
teered which prudence would have led him to keep back. 
Matters are passed over in silence which a secret anxiety 
must have led him to divulge and expatiate upon. Infinitely 
touching things are said, and in a manner that is no less 
touching. Solemn judgments, promises of unheard of good 
are uttered in the character of one who spoke from God and 
with God. Prophets there were many in Israel. If this 
representation be correct, here was the prophet of the old 
economy. Others saw visions and dreamed dreams; he 
spoke face to face with God, and was deemed worthy of 
honors never claimed for an Amos or an Isaiah. Somebody 
adds, in the closing section of the book, ‘“ There arose not a 
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prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.” On its face it is a 
later addition, like the rest of the chapter. But it is the 
“amen” that confirms the letter of the history or the self- 
praise that seals the counterfeit. 

The countenance of Moses, it is said, shone with the 
radiance of the divine presence. He had great privileges ; 
but he had also great responsibilities and trying ordeals. 
Heaven honored his intercessions with signal deliverances ; 
but Heaven punished his sin with a visitation so severe that 
nothing could better serve to magnify the law and make it 
honorable. The promised land he might not set his foot 
upon ; and yet God comforted him, and God buried him. <A 
paradox truly, but only on the hypothesis of unreality ? 
Without an army, without the restraints of established cus- 
toms and regular occupations, by the sheer force of his 
goodness, his disinterestedness, his supreme patience, and 
the favor of God, he led, as a father, for forty years, the 
most intractable and obstinate of peoples. The intrigues of 
his own family neither disheartened nor angered him. 

Alive as few others to the demands of even-handed justice, 
having for his great task the training of a people in the arts 
of war as well as of peace in a rude age, it is still the law of 
love to God asa rule of conduct on which he everywhere 
chiefly insists. Five several times he returns to it (Deut. vi. 
4f.; x. 12; xi.18; xxx. 6, 20) with emphatic reiteration ; 
and the aged John, who of all the apostles perhaps drank in 
most of the spirit of the gospel, but echoes in his farewell 
Jetter the farewell message of the great Jawgiver of the wil- 
derness, “He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him” (1 John iv. 16). Strangers, widows, and the 
¥atherless were his especial charge (x.18; xiv. 29; xvi. 11; 
xxiv. 17,19; xxvi. 12), another Israel within Israel. Recog- 
nizing that higher truth of Paul, that the written law is not 
made for a righteous man (1 Tim. i. 9), his point of view 
throughout is superior to the code he so rigorously lays down. 
He commands, for example, that the poor brother shall be 
relieved. ‘ Thou shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut thy 
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hand,” he says, “from thy poor brother.” But beyond this 
point, where mere human law must stop short, he goes on to 
say: “And thy heart shall not be grieved when thou givest 
unto him’ (Deut. xv. 10). He enjoins upon masters that 
they load their departing slaves with gifts and rewards: 
‘Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock and out of 
thy floor and out of thy wine-press.”” But it is no injunction, 
it is a moving entreaty, when he adds: “It shall not seem 
hard unto thee when thou sendest him away free from thee ” 
(Deut. xv. 10,18). If this be invention, the inventor meant 
it should be received as fact, as indeed it was, and ever 
gratefully has been. It is that alone which has given the 
book all the authority and all the power for good it has ever 
had. But if it be invention, the effrontery and real falsensess 
of the invention is only equalled by its spiritual beauty and 
ideal truth. If it be invention, the discovery to the world of 
the mysterious inventor, who combined within himself qualities 
so exceptionally excellent with those so exceptionally other- 
wise, might be some compensation for the loss from sacred 
history of such a character and career as that of the Moses 
of the Exodus. 

The Book of Deuteronomy is distinctly based on the pre- 
sumption that the man whom it makes its hero has an im- 
portant history behind him. It everywhere implies, in fact, 
something answering to what we learn of Moses in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch. Without this previous history the 
representation of him is not simply a torso, it is the barest 
fragment of a full-sized figure. The period that the narrative 
covers is only the few hurried days preceding the passage of ~ 
the Jordan. Moses appears upon the scene as already an 
old man whose work is virtually over. He wears, indeed, 
accustomed honors; exercises still, with undiminished zeal, 
a shepherd’s care for his people; but we are never suffered 
to forget that we arc listening to parting words, and looking 
upon one of the most solemn of farewells. 

The book opens wit! a significant reference to the fortieth 
year, expecting the reader, without explanation, to under- 
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stand what is meant by it. The entire matter, unlike that 
of any other book of the five, is of a purely subjective cast. 
The ecclesiastical and theocratical nomenclature of Leviticus 
and Numbers has disappeared along with the topics on which 
it was employed. It is the people who are addressed, and on 
civil and social themes; but a people called of God, and all 
whose institutions are to be fashioned with chief reference 
to his claim. Ethical precepts are those chiefly emphasized. 
The Lord their God is God of gods and Lord of lords, a 
great God, a mighty and a terrible, who regardcth not 
persons nor taketh reward. He executeth judgment for the 
fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, giving him 
food and raiment (x. 17, 18). 

The ten commandments furnish the key-note and starting- 
point of all the Deuteronomic laws. Their affinity is natu- 
rally with the Sinaitic code, rather than with the priestly 
regulations of the middle books. Of both Moses professes to 
have been the mediator (iv. 5, 10). He is apparently not 
insensible to the difficulties that such a claim involves, and 
is equally ready to confess his limitations, infirmities, and 
sins. He does not hesitate to set in the boldest relief the 
miraculous nature of Jehovah’s dealings with his covenant 
people. ‘* Did ever a people,” he asks, “hear the voice of 
_ God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, 
and live?’’ But he hesitates just as little. with all his 
brooding tenderness of feeling, to charge that favored people 
‘to their faces with rebellion, with weak defection, and 
despicable cowardice, with stiff-neckedness and hard-hearted- 
ness since he had known them (i. 26, 31, 438; vi. 16; ix. 
6, 22, 24). Not for their sakes, but for the fathers’ sakes 
were they chosen (x. 15), and in all that “great and terrible 
wilderness ’’ had there been folded about them the everlasting 
arms. 

Would such sentiments have been calculated to recommend 
a book calling for the sweeping reforms of this to the men 
of the later day ? The sudden lapse from efforts at better- 


ment when the outward pressure ceased shows in the midst 
Vor. XLI. No. 164. 83 
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of what a fearful current of opposition the revivals of Heze- 
kiah and Josiah had been begun. 

Lessons from the past alternate throughout with solemn 
admonitions for the future. The Bible furnishes few ex- 
amples of warnings which in melting pathos or awful power 
equal those of this book (cf. xxviii.). It does not surprise 
us that the rabbins of a later day named it the ‘ Book of Ad- 
monitions.”” The possibility and fear, rising in some. places 
to prophetic conviction, that the Israel of Red Sea deliverances 
and of Sinai would yet one day lapse from its high privilege, 
and lose sight for a time of its predestined goal, dominate like 
a trumpet-tone beginning, middle, and end of this series of 
discourses. It is for this reason, among others, that the 
fourteen chapters of legislation, whose faithful observance 
was meant to prevent the day of calamity, are flanked by 
Ebal and Gerizim. That imposing ceremonial should be 
forever afterward a solemn and restraining memory (xi. 29; 
XXVII.). 

For this reason, too, the heroic leader desires to he with 
his people as long as possible. How much of the Book of 
Deuteronomy might have been unknown to us, or have ap- 
peared in quite another form, had he been able to complete 
in person the conquests of which the forty years of seemingly 
aimless wanderings and his sin had robbed him! His wish 
in the matter he makes no effort to conceal. Again and 
again he speaks of it in words that tremble with suppressed 
emotion. It had been made the subject of earnest petition 
(vii. 23-29). “I must die,” he says, “in this land. I may 
not go over Jordan. But ye will go over to possess that good 
_ land” (iv. 22). Moreover, there is but one sole reason given 
for the deprivation. The Lord was angry with him because 
he had failed to be as patient with them, his people, as he 
might have been (iv. 21). At the close of the book the 
subject is introduced in connection with Moses’ age and 
infirmities: ‘‘ He said unto them, I am a hundred and twenty 
years old this day. I can no more go out andcome in. Also 
the Lord hath said unto me, Thou shalt not go over this 
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diligence, only to become persuaded of the unsatisfactory 
character of all his attainments, and to be fired with the 
determination to seek truth for himself. 

It was his principles, then, that doubtless gave birth to 
constructive criticism. Its three representatives felt con- 
strained, with one exception, to admit the accuracy of Hobbes’s 
Peyrere’s, and Spinoza’s conclusions in denying the Mosaic 
authorship ; but they were not satisfied to rest with this 
negative result. Following the example of Des Cartes, they 
sought to secure a more positive conclusion. They tore down 
the old edifice of tradition that they might rebuild it in 
accordance with the demands of the scientific criticism of 
that time, and that they might still present nothing to the 
theological world which, in their opinion, should be subver- 
sive of the Christian faith. Although the medium of this 
criticism was the French language, we can hardly speak of it 
as constituting a French school, as we now speak of a German 
and Dutch school of Old Testament critics. Three men 
appeared between 1638 and 1766 who wrote in the French 
language ; but they do not seem to have left any appreciable 
Impress upon the theological thinking of France. 


1. Simon (b. 1688; d. 1712). 


The most marked critic of the century, who is sometimes 
<alled the father of biblical introduction, is Richard Simon, 
‘who was born at Dieppe.t There were two things which 
<joubtless had a very decided influence in giving direction to 
the natural tendency of his mind. One was the Cartesian 
Philosophy, to which we have already alluded, and the other 
‘was the Oratory ( Oratoire), where that philosophy found a 


1 Interesting and valuable materials from many sources concerning his life 
mand times have been gathered together by Bernus, Richard Simon et son His- 
teoire Critique du Vieux Testament, La Critique Biblique au Siécle de Louis 
-XIV., Lausanne, 1869, pp. 142. There is also a pleasant sketch of his life by 
Masson in the Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, London, 1866, 
‘Vol. ix. pp. 249-274. One of the best discussions of his life and critical opin- 

ions is said to be by Graf in Beitrage zu den theologischen Wissenschaften, 
Jena, 1851, Vol. i. pp. 158-242. To this latter work I have not had access. 
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home. The congregation of the Oratory was founded at Paris 
in 1611. The object of this foundation was to elevate the 
intellectual and religious character of the priesthood, and 
thus interpose a barrier to the continuous and disquieting 
progress of Protestantism. The Oratory was composed of 
pious priests, who were especially devoted to a conscientious 
performance of the duties of the sacerdotal life, and who were 
to cultivate science less for science’s sake than for the ser- 
vices which it would enable them to render to their fellow- 
creatures.” } 

Richard Simon began his studies at Dieppe, in the college 
of his native city, under the direction of the fathers of the 
Oratory, who were connected with a branch of the main con- 
gregation of Paris. Subsequently he spent one year in study 
under the Jesuit fathers in Rouen, but was compelled to leave 
for lack of means. Later he attended the Sorbonne in Paris, 
where he devoted himself especially to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. At the same time he pursued Hebrew and Syriac 
with great diligence. 

When he was twenty-four years of age he entered the 
Oratory at Paris. Here he had access to a magnificent 
library. Here he studied the Bible in the original languages 
with one of the fathers. Here he read the commentaries 
of the principal church fathers and the works of the abler 
critics. Here he devoted himself to the Arabic language. 
Even in such a liberal congregation as the Oratory the un- 


1 Bernus in his Richard Simon, etc., just quoted, gives the following passage 
from Perraud, L’Oratoire de France au xvii® et an xixe siccle, Paris, 1866, p. 
89, taken from the papal bull of Paul V, which statcs the aim of this commu- 
nity : “ L’Oratoire devait se composer ‘de prétres pieux, spécialement appliqués 
i remplir avec toute la perfection possible Jes devoirs de la vie sacerdotale et se 
dévouant & toutes Ies fonctions qui appartiennent en propre 4 Jetat de la pré- 
trise..... Vivre ensemble dans une société soumise a des récles, et dans un 
esprit de continuelle hamilité, se conduire comme les serviteurs du Toat-Puis- 
sant, en cherchant par-dessus tout 4 réaliser dans toutes leurs actions la perfec- 
tion de |’état sacerdotal, demeurer soumis aux évéques pour les travaux du 
saint ministere, s’appliquer & la formation des clercs et leur faire caltiver 
la science, moins pour la science elle-méme que pour les services qu’elle permet 
de rendre aux prochains.’ ” 
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usual character of his studies provoked criticism, and he was 

accused to the father Senault, who was the general supcrior, 
of reading heretical books, such as Walton’s Polyglott! and 
the Critici Sacri, but, thanks to his friend, father Berthard, 
he was soon cleared. 

After a comparatively brief absence as a Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the college of Juilly, he was recailed by Scnault 
to make a catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts in the chief 
house of the order in Paris. He spent several years on this 
work, and improved the opportunity to read most of the 
Oriental and rabbinical works in the library. But he did not 
only devote himself to books, he also made the acquaintance 
of Malebranche, to whom he gave lessons in the Oriental lan- 
guages ; and of the famous Jew, Raphel Levy, who was known 
after his conversion as Louis de Bysance, to whom he gave 
religious instruction, that he might prepare him for Christian 
baptism. 

In 1670 he became a priest. Six years later the project 
was formed for a new version of the Bible by the Protestants. 
He was by far the best qualified t> make a translation of the 
Old Testament. At this time he prepared a plan for a trans- 
lation of the Bible, with some notes which could serve for 

Protestants and Catholics. This plan was to exclude all 
«logmatic and edifying notes. While he did not execute this 
alesign, yet the way was thus prepared for his Critical History 
«f the Old Testainent. This book was in press two years 
=afterwards, and had been approved by the official censor. 
“The publisher, who was waiting for the king’s consent that 
he volume might be dedicated to him, although Simon had 
mreceived the assurance from the royal confessor that he 
should obtain permission, had sent out the preface and the 
fable of contents to some foreign booksellers. An enemy of 
Simon’s sent a copy of these to Bossuet, the tutor of the 
<lauphin. He was thunderstruck when he read: ‘ Moses 
1 For a description of this admirable work, in which nine languages are used, 


sce Horne, An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, London, 1869 (12th ed.), Vol. iv. pp. 715-717. 
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cannot be the author of all which is in the books [of the Pen- 
tateuch] that are attributed to him.”? He at once ordered 
the publisher to do nothing further with the book uutil it 
had been carefully examined. The final result of this exami- 
nation was an order that the whole edition should he destroyed. 
This order was carried into effect, althouzh at least six 
copies, two of which had been sent to England, were rescued. 
Meanwhile the learned world was very curious to see this 
work. The celebrated publisher Elzevier sought to secure a 
reprint; but Simon, who was considering a proposition from 
Bossuet to print an edition of the work from which the ob- 
jectionable matter should be excluded, would not consent. 
Nevertheless, Elzevier secured a written copy of one of the 
books which was sent to England,and made a reprint from that.? 
This was translated into Latin and English, but was full of 
errors. The proposition which Bossuet made, that Simon 
should prepare an expurgated edition of his Critical History 
of the Old Testament, although the author cheerfully pro- 
fessed his readiness to carry it out, was never realized. In 
1685 Leers of Rotterdam reprinted the work® from one of 
the remaining copies of the French edition. It was furnished 

1 «Chap. v. Preuve des additions et autres changemens qui ont été faits dans 
I’Ecriture, et en particulicr dans le Pentateuch. Moise ne peut étre |’ Auteur de 
tout ce qui est dans les Livres qui lui sont attribués. Divers cxemples.” 

2 In order to secure entrance for it into France, several copies were also pub- 
lished by Elzevier under the following fictitious title: Histoire de la religion 
des Juifs ct de leur établissement cn Espagne ct autres parties de ]’Europe, ou 
ils se sont retirés aprés la destruction de Jérusalem, par Rabbi Moses Levy, 
Amsterdam, P. de Ja Faille, 1880. 

$ My copy, which is 10 x 8 inches, pp. xIl+-667-++-xlv-+-48, and thus has 667 pages, 
not including the index, the table of contents, ctc., which are not paged, has the 
following title-page: HISTOIRE CRITIQUE DU VIEUX TESTAMENT, 
Par Le R. P. RICHARD SIMON Prétre de la Congregation de l’Oratoire. 
Nouvelle Edition, et qui est la premiere imprimée sur la Copie de Paris, auqgmentée 
d’une Apclogie generale et de plusieurs Remarques Critiques. On a deplas ajodté & 
cette Edition une Table des matieres, ct tout ce quia été imprimé jusqu’’ present 
& l'occasion de cette HISTOIRE CRITIQUE. A Amsterpax, Pour la COM- 
PAGNIE pes LIBRAIRES. MDCLXXXV. Quérand, La France Littéraire, 
ou Dictionaire Bibliographique, Tome Neuvitme, Paris, 1838, p. 159, says very 
truly: ‘“‘Cette édition doit étre Ja méme que celle que Niceron cite sous la 
rubrique, Amsterdam, 1685, avec un titro un peu different, on ne sait pourquoi.” 
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with a special preface, besides that of the author, and also 
with additional notes. Although Simon did not acknowledge 
that they were from his hand, yet there was no mistaking 
that they were by him. While it might be of interest to 
consider other events in his career, let us turn to his special 
views respecting the Pentateuch. 

1. We find him holding in regard to it, as well as with 
reference to the rest of the Bible, that “ the truths contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures are infallible and of divine authority, 
since they have come directly from God.”?1 We are at once 
reminded by the form of this statement of a distinction which 
IS how commonly made by those who hold that the Scriptures 
are the infallible rule, as distinguished from such as affirm 
that they contain the infallible rule, of faith and practice. But 
it is certain that Simon has no such distinction in mind; for 
he holds that a theologian of the faculty of Paris occupies 
dangerous ground when he affirms that “all that is in the 
Bible is not equally divine and canonical.”” He says: * This 
theologian has maintained that the writers of the sacred 
books have not really been inspired by God, except in that 
which appertains to faith, or which has some rclation or 
necessary connection with it. In regard to other things 
which are contained in these same books, he holds that we 
ought not to recognize a more particular inspiration of God 
than in all the other works which have been composed by 
persons of piety. But aside from the fact that this sentiment 
can have very dangerous consequences, it is entirely opposed 
to the doctrine of the New Testament, which does not recog- 
nize anything that is not prophetic and veritably inspired in 
all Scripture. This is why I have thought that I ought to 
establish principles which attribute to prophets or to persons 
directed by the Spirit of God all that is contained in the 
sacred books, even to changes, only excepting those which 


1 Histoire Critique, p. 1: “On ne peut pas douter, que les veritcz contenués 
dans ]’Ecriture Sainte ne soient infaillibles ct d’une autorité divine, puis qu’ 
elles vicnnent immédiatement de Dieu, qui ne s’est servi en cela du ministere 
des hommes, que pour étre ses Interprétes.” 

Vou. XLI. No. 163. 84 
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have arisen through the length of time or the negligence of 
the copyists.’’ ! 

2. It was not to be expected that Simon should accept the 
traditional view of the Jews as to the Pentateuch. They not 
only held that the five books of the law were entirely by 
Moses, — some of them even maintaining that he wrote the 
account of his own death, while he wept, by a spirit of 
prophecy,? — but also that God dictated the things contained 
in the Pentateuch to Moses, not even allowing him to write 
by his own authority a single verse of the law. So rigid was 
their adhcrence to this belief, that they excluded from Para- 
dise any one who presumed to hold the contrary.® 

38. This theory had been essentially shattered for him even 
by Roman Catholic scholars. While he did not admit that 
the Jews had maliciously corrupted the Scriptures,‘ he felt 
that he was shielded by the example of the Roman Catholic 
scholar Morinus, who was also a member of the Oratory, and 
who had shown the great number of readings, and the 
numerous errors which had slipped into the Bible by means 
of the copyist.6 This, of course, was a terrible shock to those 
who maintained that even the accents were inspired,® and that 
the Scriptures were written in the finest forms of literarv 

1 Histoire Critique, Preface de L’Auteur, pp. [3—t]. 

2 Cf. Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol xli. p. 8, note 1. 

8 Histoire Critique, p. 40. ‘Ibid, p. 6. § Ibid., p. 9. 

® Johannis Buxtorfi, P[ater], Tiberias Sive Commentarivs Masorcthicvs Tri- 
plex IIlistoricus, Didacticus, Criticus, ad illustrationem Operis Biblici, p. 17f., 
wherc he gives quotations from the Rabbins referring the vowels and the accents 
back to Moses, eg. “Sed puncta et accentus et vocales soni, sunt doctrina 
Mosis é monte Sinai,” ete.—Johannis Buxtorfi Thesaurus Grammaticus Linguae 
Sanctac Hebraeae, Basilea, 1609, pp. 59-69. This theory reccived its death 
blow from Cappelus (b. 1585; d. 1658), Arcanum Punctationis, Amstelodami, 
1698, pp. 1-979. The first edition, howevcr, was published at Leyden in 1624. In 
this he is said to have held against Buxtorf senior (b. 1564; d. 1629) that the 
vowel-points and the accents were not an integral part of the Hebrew language, 
and that they were added to the text of the books of the Old Testament by 
Jewish grammarians, at a time when the language had long since ceased to be 
spoken. Buxtorf junior (b. 1599; d. 1664) answered this in his Tractatus de 
Punctorum Vocalium, ct Accentuum, in Libris Veteris Testamenti Hebraicis, 


Origine Antiquitate, et Authoritate : oppositus Arcano Punctatonis Revelatio, 
Basilene, 1648, pp. 1-437, and was moved by a subsequent work of Cappellus to 
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excellence by virtue of their inspiration! Now the most 
conservative critics, who hold to a kind of verbal inspiration, 
cease to make any such claims for the text of the Scriptures. 
While holding to a divine original, they admit the errors of 
copyists and the human clement with respect to style. 
4. But Simon went farther than this, and advanced a prin- 
ciple which is urged with great force by the critics against 
those apologists for the Sacred Scriptures who deny that there 
can be any real discrepancies or mistakes in the Bible. He 
says, after quoting such passages as Deut. xxxiv.; Gen. xii. 
6; xxxvi. 31, “I know that replies can be made respecting 
most of these passages and certain others which it would be 
useless to adduce; but a little reflection will show that these 
replies are more subtile than true.”’2 Simon here indicates 
the weakness of all replies to the objections of the critics 
made on the basis of the method which meets each objection 
singly as it arises, until all are disposed of, instead of refuting 
the philosophical generalizations which have been made by 
the observance and classification of many phenomena. Hence 
systems of objections are to be refuted, rather than single 
Ones. 
5. Simon clearly and definitely holds that Moses could not 
Ihave been the author of the Pentateuch. The reasons as- 
Signed are not dissimilar to those now urged, although they 


yreblish bis Anticritica seu Vindiciae Veritatis Hebraicae: adversus Ludovici 
€“appelli Criticam quam vocat Sacram, ejusque Defensionem: quibus Sacro- 
&S-anctac Editionis Bibliorum IIcbraicae authoritas, integritas, et sinceritas, a 
Waris cjus strophis, et sophismatis, etc., Basilaea, 1653, pp. 1-1026. For the 
Complete literature of the subject, cf. Siegfried in Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, Leipzig, 1876, vol. iii. pp. 668-676. 
1 See Glassii Philologia Sacra, Lipsiae, 1713, where (in the preface, p. 17) he 
quotes Gerhard, as expressing his own views as follows: ‘‘ Forma externa 
Scripturae sacrae (inquis) est, tum idioma linguae Hebracac, quo vetus; ct 
Graccae, quo novum perscriptum est Instrumentum: tum sermonis ac styli, 
quo in Scriptura Spiritus S. utitar, proprietas, imo singularitas, simplicitatem ct 
Majestatem, miraculo vere divino, conjunctam habens. Secrmonis genus, quo 
Scriptura est exarata, est simplex, nullam redolens humanam et fucatam elo- 
quentiam, interim tamen cst augustum, et ad percellendos hominum animos 
maxime efficax,” etc. 
* Histoire Critique, p. 32. 
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are not so elaborately stated. (1) It is nowhere asserted 
in the Pentateuch that Moses wrote the five books. Since 
the term *‘ law ” is not equivalent to Pentateuch, the passages 
which affirm that Moses wrote this law do not necessarily 
involve anything more than that Moses wrote certain parts 
of the Pentateuch. This he establishes by an analysis of the 
passages bearing on the subject. He says that Ex. xxiv. 
12 cannot indicate the whole Pentateuch, because the Is- 
raelites were forty years after this time in the desert, and 
Moses could not yet have written an account of the events 
which occurred during those forty years. He maintains that 
we cannot conclude anything else from this passage than that 
Moses received from God upon the mountain the tables of 
the law, the ordinances, and the commandments. It is not 
said, here or anywhere else, that God dictated to Moses the 
history of creation, the genealogies, or anything related in 
Genesis. He therefore limits the reference in this passage 
to the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xix.—xxiii.). The next 
passage which is applied by the Jews to the entire Pentateuch 
is Deut. xxvii. 2,8. Simon says that this does not indicate 
anything more than the twelve curses ; for it is not affirmed 
generally, ** Thou shalt write all the words of the law,” but 
‘Thou shalt write all the words of this law,” and at the 
beginning of the same chapter Moses and the elders are 
ordered to observe exactly all which is commanded them this 
day, and this is called the law in the following verses. With 
reference to Deut. xxxi. 9 he argues that it cannot be quoted 
to prove that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch, but simply 
the Book of Deuteronomy, which is a repetition of the other 
books of the law. He adds that it is not even true that 
Moses wrote all of Deuteronomy, since there are facts and 
certain expressions which cannot be attributed to him:?! 
(2) ‘The diversity of style which we find in the books of 
Moses seems also to prove that the same writer is not the 
author. We sometimes sce there a style that is very abrupt, 
and sometimes very expanded, although the diversity of the 
1 Histoire Critique, p. 41 ff 
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subject does not require it.””} How this opinion, which prob- 
ably rested on critical sensibility rather than on critical 
analysis, was wrought out by a subsequent critic we shall see 
alittle farther on. (3) Leading the way for more modern 
critics, he finds many repetitions which render it unques- 
tionable to his mind that Moses could not have been the 
author of the Pentateuch. Making all allowance for the 
great, number of passages where the order is reversed, because 
the Hebrews are not particular about order, he says: “ Can 
we imagine ..... that one historian has written the history 
of the creation of man, with the little order which exists in 
the first chapters of Genesis, where the same things are 
repeated many times, without any method, and as a digres- 
sion?’ JJe speaks of the repetition, in the second chapter 
of Genesis, of the creation of woman, and adduces the deluge, 
which is so often quoted by critics, where he remarks that 
the length of the time that the waters were upon the earth is 
given differently. (4) The manner in which the history is 
there composed is different than that which we should expect 
from Moses. He says that he does not refer to those passages, 
which some quote, where Moses is mentioned in the third 
person and his praises are recounted, because Caesar speaks 
of himself in the third person? as well as Josephus,’ who 
even utters his own eulogy. But he says, if one regards 
with any degree of attention the whole body of the Penta- 
teuch, he will recognize this diversity of writers. 

6. Simon’s theory of the composition of the Pentateuch is 
as follows: “In well regulated states, principally in the 


1 Histoire Critique, p. 39. * Ibid., pp. 35, 36. 

3 Ibid., p. 34: ‘“‘L’Histoire du Deluge, par exemple, est embarassée, princi- 
palement dans ce qui regarde le tems que les eaux demeurerent sur la terre.” 

* See his Commentaries, where he speaks of himself constantly in the third 
person. 

6 De Bello Jud., Lib. ii. Cap. xx. sq. 

* Simon has perhaps in mind such passages as the following: Vita 2, rs & 
Epa xais Gv, xepl teccaperxaddxaroy fos, ia 7d pircypdupatoy bxd xdyrev 
expvoduny, curidvrav del rev dpxsepdow Ka) Tey Tis téAews Epadrev brtp Tov wap’ 
duod wep) ray voulnow axpiBéorepdy 71 yvavat. Cf. De Bello Jud., Lib. iii. 7 and 8. 

™ Histoire Critique, pp. 15, 16; cf. Preface p. [2]. 





ra 
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Orient, there were always certain persons who took care to 
put in writing the more important affairs of the republic, and 
to preserve the acts in the archives destined for this purpose. 
We learn from the books of Esther [vi. 1], Ezra [vi. 1], 
Josephus, and Diodorus Siculus [Lib. ii. xxxii. 4], that this 
custom was formerly observed among the Persians. The 
Egyptians, among whom Moses had been educated, had 
priests, to whom they gave the name of scribes, or writers 
of sacred things, because their principal business consisted in 
writing out that which had respect to the state of religion, 
and then of publishing what was necessary.” } 

And now comes the weak point in the armor, against 
which, as we shall see, the next critic directs a well-aimed 
shaft: “It would appear that Moses, who had been trained 
at the court of Egypt, as we have said, and who united in 
himself all the qualities of a perfect legislator, established 
from the first commencement of the republic this kind of 
scribes,whom we may call public or divine writers to distinguish 
them from the particular writers, who did not ordinarily 
engage in writing the history of their times, except from 
motives of interest.””2 He calls these writers prophets, 
because they were directed by the Spirit of God, and because 
Peter calls all Scripture prophecy (2 Pet. i. 21), and adds: 
‘‘In supposing these public writers, we attribute to them 
those things which have respect to the history of those books, 
and to Moses everything which pertains to the law and the 
ordinances, and this is that which the Scriptures call the law 
of Moses. So we can say, in this sense, that all the Penta- 
teuch is truly from Moses, because those who made the collec- 
tion lived in his time, and what they did was by his order.” 8 
Assuming that there were such prophets or scribes all through 
the Old Testament history, and that we should not inquire 
too narrowly who the author of any given book was,‘ he finds 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 44: wep) dv axdyrwy of pdv lepeis elxov dvaypapas dv rais 
lepais BiBAots ex waraicov xpdvew del rors Siaddxois wapadeSoudvas. 

2 Histoire Critique, p. 16. 8 Ibid., p. 3. 

* Histoire Critique, p. 2: ‘‘ C’est pourquoi on ne doit pas rechercher avec trop 
de curiosité, qui ont été les Auteurs particuliers de chaque Livre de la Bible. I] 
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the following advantages in this theory with respect to the 
Pentateuch and other parts of the Old Testament: (1) “ By 
this principle we can give a solid reason for the additions 
and changes which are found in the sacred books, without 
diminishing their authority, since the authors of these addi- 
tions and changes were veritable prophets, directed by the 
Spirit of God. This is why these changes which they were 
able to introduce into the ancient acts have the same author- 
ity as the rest of the Bible.”’! He holds, however, that we 
should be on our guard against multiplying these additions 
or amendments, as Spinoza and others have done. On the 
other hand, he says that we ought not to deny them abso- 
lutely, or explain them away in too subtile a manner and in 
one which is not consistent with good sense, because it is 
necessary that these additions should have the same authority 
as the rest of the Scriptures; otherwise we should be obliged 
to say that all that is in the Bible is not equally divine and 
canonical.2, (2) “The same principle touching the public 
writers or prophets ..... serves to afford a reason for the 
many expressions which are found in the books of Moses, 
zand seems to indicate, at the same time, that he was not the 
aauthor. The scribes or public writers who were of his time, 
zand who described those ancient events, have spoken of Moses 
an the third person, and have employed many other similar 
€xpressions, which cannot indeed have been by Moses, but 
~which have no less authority, because they can only be at- 
ttributed to some persons whom Moses ordered to put in 
Writing the more important events of histime.”® (3) “ [This 
Principle] is of great use in solving an infinitude of very 
ifficult questions which they are accustomed to make touching 
the chronology and the genealogies. For it is certain that 
these books are only abridgments of other more extended acts, 
and that they have given to the people only that which they 
Judged necessary to publish for their instruction. ..... It is 


suffit, selon la maxime de St. Gregroire Pape, que ces Livres ayent été écrits par 
des Prophetes.” 
1 Ibid. Preface De L’Auteur, p. [2]. 2 Ibid. p. [3]. 8 Tbid., p. [4]. 
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easy, therefore, to reconcile by this means many apparent 
contradictions which seem to be in these same genealogies 
where they appear in different passages of Scripture.” 4 

7. He also offers another suggestion, which serves to 
explain the lack of order which we find in certain narratives 
of Scripture. He says: * They formerly wrote these books 
upon small leaves, which they were satisfied more frequently 
to roll one upon another around a small stick, without sewing 
them together. It has happened that, as there was not 
enough care in preserving the order of these ancient leaves 
or rolls, the arrangement of the matter has become somewhat 
changed.” ! 

8. While he is the only one, so far as I am aware, who 
has presumed to make such a conjecture, he has broached 
another theory which finds favor among the most recent 
critics: “It would seem, indeed, that those who have joined 
together the ancient memoirs in order to form the body of 
canonical books which remain to us, have not taken pains to 
retrench many synonymous terms which they have found in 
their copies, and which even might have been added for 
greater clearness.” ? 

Simon’s position in regard to the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch was quite as conservative as that of some of the more 
orthodox German critics.2 But his theory in regard to in- 
spired prophets, who under Moses’ orders recorded passing 
events which were embodied with the legislative part from 
Moses’ own pen, was not destined to endure. The destruc- 
tive, rather than the constructive, elements in his theories 
were influential in moulding the opinions of later critics. 


2. Leclerc* (b. 1657; d. 1736). 
Jean Leclerc is of importance for our sxetch not so much 


1 Thid., p. [5]; cf. pp. 5, 35. 2 Ibid. Preface De L’ Auteur, p. [6.] 

® See my Article, Delitzsch on the Pentateuch, in the Presbyterian Review, 
New York, 1882, pp. 559-562. 

4 Sketches of his life are found in the Preface to his Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, Genesis sive Mosis Prophetae Liber Primus, etc. Tubingae, 1733, 
[pp. 1-8]. Hoefer Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Paris, 1883, Vol. xxix. pp. 
196-200, etc. 
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on account of his posthumous influence on the course of 
criticism, as in forming a connecting link between Simon 
and Astruc. He was descended from a French family, and 
was born in Geneva. His early advantages were of a high 
order. His thirst for knowledge found relief in the fine 
libraries of his father and uncle. Through the perusal of 
the works of his great uncle he became a pronounced Ar- 
‘minian. He pursued the study of philosophy under Chouet 
the Cartesian. After studying theology for three years he 
went to London, where he preached in the Wallonian church ; 
but as the climate was unfavorable to his health he passed to 
Holland, where he became acquainted with Limborch, the 
most celebrated Arminian theologian of this period, and also 
with Locke. In 1684 he was made a Professor of Belles- 
Lettres, of Philosophy, and of Hebrew; and after the death 
of Limborch (1712) he was appointéd Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at the College of the Remonstrants in Am- 
sterdam. 

His critical views respecting the Pentateuch are contained 
in a work called, ‘‘ Opinions of some Theologians in Holland 
upon the Critical History of the Old Testament composed by 
Father Richard Simon of the Oratory; where in remarking 
the Faults of this Author we give Various Principles which. 
are useful for understanding the Sacred Scriptures.”! This. 
work is divided into twenty letters, and opens in the fol- 
lowing informal way: “ You wish to know, sir, what our 
friends say here about the Critical History of Father Simon, 
anew edition of which has just appeared at Rotterdam. I 
can tell you, in general, that they speak of this book as. 
of most others, and that nobody of my acquaintance alto-- 
gether finds fault with it or approves it. Most say that 
they can place it in the rank of good books, because they 
find in it many remarks which are curious and useful for 


1 Sentimens de Quelques Theologiens De Hollande sur L’Histoire Critique: 
Du Vicux Testament, composée par le P. Richard Simon de ]’Oratoire. Od en: 
remarquant les fautes de cet Auteur, on donne divers Principes utiles pour 
l’intelligence de 1’Ecriture Sainte. Amsterdam, 1685. This volume is 6} x 4: 
inches, and has 457 pages. 

Vox. XLI. No. 163. 85 
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the understanding of Sacred Scripture; although Father 
Simon has indeed advanced some things in it which they do 
not approve, and has omitted many others which appear to 
them to be essential to his design. ..... Three of our friends 
have met every day for some weeks..... to read this work 
together, after cach had read it alone, and as they have done 
me the honor to receive me into their conferences, I can 
give you a sufficiently good account of what they have said; 
and they have not suffered anything of importance to pass 
without examining it with care.”! Under this representation 
of the views of three friends, which was perhaps a literary 
mask, he criticises Simon with an unsparing hand.2 He 
accuses him of inapposite quotations, of a failure to give his 
authorities, of repetitions —the substance of some of his 
views being given in the preface which are more extended 
in the body of the work. He banteringly suggests that there 
are quite as many repetitions in Simon’s book, and quite as 
much lack of arrangement, as in the Pentateuch. He attacks 
Simon’s theory of inspired prophets who kept the annals of 
the Hebrew republic from the time of Moses, and of a con- 
fusion arising from the custom of rolling leaves around a 
stick without sewing them together. He shows that Simon has 
said “itis probable,” or “it has the appearance,” that Moses 
constituted such writers, when it is only possible. Indeed, 
he seemingly deals this favorite theory of Simon a death- 
blow. He is not more conservative, however, than his oppo- 
nent. Although a Protestant, his views of inspiration and 
of the formation of the canon are far more free than those of 
his Catholic antagonist. 

1. He utterly rejects the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch in its present form. While he holds that certain parts 
of the five books are pre-Mosaic and Mosaic, he holds quite 

1 Sentimens, pp. 1, 2. 

? Leclerc says, e.g. Scntimens, p. 3: “On y remarqueroit une extréme con- 
fusion dans Ics matiéres ct dans Ics pensées. On y trouveroit mille conjectures 
peu vraisemblables, mille faux raisonnemens, mille chiméres.” 


8 Sentimens, p. 116: ‘‘ Voila, Monsieur, des marques assez sensibles que 
Moise n’a pas écrit le Livre de la Genese, au moins tel que nous l’avons. Quand 
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as strongly that others are post-Mosaic.1 He says these 
consist not only in some words which might have slipped 
into the margin of the text, or have been inserted to explain 
some passage, but also in entire periods and long chapters. 

2. He answers the objection “that Jesus Christ and the 
apostles often cite the Pentateuch under the name of Moses, 
and that their authority ought to be of greater weight than 
all of our conjectures,’ much as a modern critic would. 
He says: “Jesus Christ and his apostles not having come 
into the world to teach criticism to the Jews, it is not aston- 
ishing that they should speak according to the common 
opinion. It was of little consequence to them whether this 
was Moses or another, provided that the history was veritable; 
and as the common opinions were not prejudicial to piety, 
they were at little trouble to disabuse the Jews.”? He illus- 
trates this by the use which the apostles made of the Septua- 
gint, saying that they cite it “ not because they believe it is 
always perfectly conformed to the original, but because, as 
it did not contain anything contrary to piety, it was not 
necessary to scandalize those who regarded it with respect in 
refusing to make use of it.’’ 8 

3. No modern critic has given a better, or at least a more 
plausible, answer to the question: “If Moses is not the 
author of the Pentateuch, whence came this so ancient 
opinion?” While he recognizes the difficulty, and even 
says, ‘‘ We cannot reply to this question,” yet he affirms that 
this inability is merely due to the fact * that the history of 
the sacred books not being sufficiently known to us, we 
cannot satisfy our curiosity as we would wish.” But he 
offers this suggestion : “ It would seem that at the beginning 
they called these books ‘the law of Moses" only because 
it was inserted in them; for they contain more than the 


on ne trouveroit aucune chose dans les Livres suivans, qui ne pit étre de Moise, 
il ne s’ensuivroit pas qu’ils cn fussent veritablement, puis qu’étant du méme 
Auteur que celui de la Genese, si ce dernier, tel que nous l’avons, n’est pas de 
Moise, les autres n’en sont pas non plus.” etc., in regard to other passages in 
the Pentateuch. 

1 Tbid., p. 120. 2 Ibid., p. 126. ® Ibid., p. 126 
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law, ‘sed denominatio fiebat a potiori parte’; and they have 
extended this manner of speaking as if it signified that Moses 
was the only author of these books.” He finds a support 
for his conjecture in the fact “ that there is no title before 
the Pentateuch [in the Hebrew text] which atcributes it to 
Moses, as is seen before the writings of the prophets, by 
which the author of each book is known.” ! 

4. He rejects Spinoza’s theory that Ezra was the author 
of the Pentateuch, as appears from the following quotation: 
‘‘The Samaritans, as all the world knows, and as Father 
Simon has remarked, have the five books of the Old Testa- 
ment in the ancient Hebrew characters, in the place of which 
the Jews have changed these characters, and have substituted 
for them those which they used in Chaldea. ..... One cannot 
conceive how these people,who were sworn enemies tothe Jews, 
would be willing to borrow the law from them, and so it is not 
credible that they made their copy from that of Ezra.”’? 

5. For these reasons, as well as on account of the accurate 
knowledge which the author of the Pentateuch in certain 
passages betrays of Chaldea,®? he holds that the five books 
were brought into their present forms by “an Israelitish priest, 
whom they sent from Babylon to instruct the new inhabitants 
of Palestine concerning the manner in which they ought to 
serve God” (2 Kings xvii. 28). He thinks that this priest, 
either alone or aided by others, in order to break up the 
polytheism of the people of the country, undertook to give 

1 Sentimens, p. 127. 3 Thid., p. 128. 

8 He says (Sentimens, p. 107), concerning Gen. ii. 11, 12: ‘‘ Ces remarques 
semblent venir d’un Auteur qui a été en ce pais-la, c’est & dire, en Chaldée, .... 
Il n’y a pas d’apparence que Moise, qui ne s’étoit jamais fort éloigné de 1’ 
Egypte, eit tant de connoissance d’un pais assez éloigné, dans un temps ob les 
voyages étoient fort rares et fort difficiles. Il y en a encore moins que Diea lai 
ait révélé qu’il y avoit de l’or dans ce pais-la, ct que cet or étoit bon.” The 
assumption that Moses could not have had the geographical knowledge pre- 
supposed in Genesis is quite without foundation. We have reason to believe 
that the Egyptians, whose country was the home of Shemites and Phoenicians, 
had a pretty thorough knowledge of Chaldea. Certainly there is no difficulty ia 
believing that one who was “Icarncd in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ” in the 


time of Ramses IT, could have written all that Leclerc attributes to his Chaldean 
priest. 
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them a history of the creation of the world by one God alone, 
and an epitome of the history of the Jews, with the law from 
which “it appears that there is only one God, who is the 
one whom the Israelites adore.” ! 

These free opinions, although not all conflicting with the 
Mosaic authorship of those parts of the Pentateuch which 
are assigned to Moses and the historicity of the whole, 
brought much animadversion upon Leclerc, until he finally 
withdrew them in favor of the Mosaic authorship in the 
preface to his commentary on the Book of Genesis. 


3. Astruc (b. 1684; d. 1766). 


While the preceding critics, as we have seen, were theo- 
logians by profession,— one being a Roman Catholic priest, 
aand the other a Protestant minister and theological pro- 
fessor,—Jean Astruc? was a layman. He was born in 
Languedoc. His father was a Protestant preacher, but soon 
after the birth of his son he became a Roman Catholic. The 
son devoted himself to the study of medicine, and in this 
moanifested a truly scientific spirit. He rose rapidly in his 
profession, occupying various positions of honor, and serving 
as Professor of Medicine in Toulouse and Montpellier, until 
he reached the summit of his ambition in his appointment to 
the royal college of Paris. He was a voluminous writer, 
mostly of medical treatises, some of which were of a very 
high order of merit. When he was about seventy years of 

zage, after he had had a literary career for fifty years, he 
published his Conjectures upon the Original Memoirs which 
Moses seems to have used in composing the Book of Genesis. 

1 Sentimens, p. 129. 

2Cf. Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographic Générale, Paris, 1861, Vol. iii. pp. 486-488. 

® Conjectures sur les Memoires Originaux Dont il paroit que Moyse s’est servi 

Wour composer le Livre de la Genese. Avec des Remarques, qui appuient ou qui 
Sclaircissent ces conjectures. Avia Pieri lum peragro loca, nullius anté ‘lrita solo. 
A Bruxelles, Chez Fricx, Imprimeur de Sa Majesté, vis-a-vis l’Eglise de la Made- 
laine. m.pcc.u111. Avec Privelege et Approbation. The size of the volume 
is 63 x4 inches. This isa rare book, and is found in very few German university 


libraries. There is a copy at Leipzig, although there are said to be none at 
Erlangen and Berlin. The one which I have used, besides the copy at Leipzig, 
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The fear that the pretended free-thinkers of the time would 
misuse his work to degrade the authority of the Pentateuch 
kept him for some time from publishing it. His earnest 
desire not to be a stumbling-block in the way of true religion, 
and his readiness to withdraw his views at any time if they 
should be found crroneous, as well as the whole tone of his 
discussion, indicate a truly noble and conservative spirit. 
It would seem as though one could not read his book without 
being impressed with his sincerity and love of truth.! 

His position with reference to some of the preceding critics 
is best indicated by his own statements: “ Spinoza, who in 
abusing the apparent disorder of these two histories [i.e. the 
marriage of the children of Judah and the abduction of 
Dinah] has taken upon himself to say? that ‘ all is written 


was kindly loaned me by my friend, the Rev. Alexander Robb, D.D., of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

1 The following is part of the preface (Avertissement), which shows the spirit 
of the author: ‘Cet Ouvrage estoit composé depuis quelquc tems, mais 
jhésitois 4 le publier, dans Ia crainte que les pretendus Esprits-forts, qui 
cherclient, & s’étaier de tout, ne pussent en abuscr pour diminuer Il’autorité da 
Pentateuque. Un homme instruit, ct trez zclé pour la Religion, a qni je )’ai 
communiqué, a dissipé mes scruples ..... Sur son avis, j’ai donc pris le parti 
de donner cet Ouvrage, et de le soumettre au jugement des Personnes éclairées, 
dont j’écouterai les observations avec plaisir. Je proteste d’avance trez sincere- 
ment, que si ceux qui ont droit d’en décider, et dont je dois respecter les déecis- 
ions, trouvent mes conjectures ou fausses, ou dangercuses, je suis prét a les aban- 
doner, ou pour mieux dire, je les abandonne dés 4 present. Jamais la prévention 
pour mes idées ne prévaudra chez moi & l’amour de la Verité et de la Religion.” 

2 Astruc, Conjectures, pp. 452, 453, refers to Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, cap. ix. He says that there was a French translation of the book 
printed in 1678, and entitled, Reflexions curieuses d’un esprit des interessé, etc. 
Spinoza in the chapter cited above, states the case as follows: “At non tantum 
hoc caput, sed totam Josephi et Jacobi historiam ex diversis historicis decerptam 
et descriptam esse necessario fatendum cst, adco parum sidi constare videmus. 
Cap. enim 47. Genes narrat quod Jahacob cum primum Pharahonem ducente 
Josephus salutavit, annos 130. natus erat, a quibus si auferantur viginti duo, 
quos propter Josephi absentiam in moerore transegit et praetcrea septemdecim 
actatis Josephi cum venderctur, ct @enique septem, quos propter Rachelem 
servivit, reperietur ipsum provectissimac actatis fuisse, octoginta scilicct et 
quatuor annorum, cum Leam in uxorem duceret et contra Dianam vix septem 
fuisse annorum, cum a Sechemo vim passa est, Simeon autem ct Levi vix 
duodecim et undecim, cum totam illam civitatem depredati sunt, ejusque omnes 
eives gladio confeccrunt,” etc. See his Opera Qvae Svpersynt (Omnia, Jenae, 
1802, Vol. i. pp. 291, 292. 
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pell-mell in the five books of the Pentateuch; that neither 
history nor narration is in the right place; that there is no 
regard to time; ..... and all that we read there has been 
gathered and put confusedly together.’ His temerity is not - 
even confined to this point. All the world knows that he 
has carried it so far as to maintain ‘that it was Ezra who 
composed the five books of the Pentateuch, that he did not 
put the last hand on the narratives contained in them,’.... 
In order to prove this, he has collected in the ninth chapter 
of his book different passages of the Pentateuch, and in par- 
ticular of Genesis, which he is compelled to abuse in order 
to establish this strange paradox. 

“ In this he has been anticipated by Thomas Hobbes,! who 
in a work written against religion and against the clergy had 
some time before attempted to establish the same sentiment, 
and has made use of the same passages; and by Isaac de la 
Peyrere,? who in order to maintain that there were men before 
Adam has attempted to discredit the authority of Genesis, 
which is contrary to him, in advancing that Moses was not the 
author, and has alleged in proof the same citations. 

‘Tt seems that this has been the malady of the last cen- 
tury. M. Leclerc, who published in 1685 against L’ Histoire 
Critique du Vieux Testament of M. Simon a collection of 
letters under the title of Sentimens de Quelques Theologiens 
de Hollande, far from combatting these false and hazardous 
opinions well, that M. Simon has advanced upon the subject, 
has gone much farther than he, and, after having gathered 
all that Hobbes, la Peyrere, Spinoza have said besides, and 
after having added all the other passages which he could 
gather, and which he believed to favor this opinion, he has 
boldly concluded that the Pentateuch was the work of an 
©Israelitish priest, whom they sent from Babylon to instruct 
the new inhabitants of Palestine in the manner in which it 
was necessary that they should serve God, as the author of 
the Books of Kings relates in the seventeenth chapter of the 
second book.’ 

1 ("f. my article in the Bib. Sac., Vol. xli. p. 12 ff. 3 Cf. Ibid., p. 14 ff. 
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‘“We must not, however, refuse an honor that he has merited, 
in that, having better examined this question in a disserta- 
tion entitled De Scriptore Pentateuchi, ..... the force of the 


truth has struck him, and he has had the courage to retract, 





= 





and to declare that he regards Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch. He has proved the same by a great number of 
precise testimonies, taken from the same Pentateuch, which 
he has quoted, in which he has imitated and cven copied M. 
Huet and most of the other commentators. He has joined 
to these proofs the suffrages of the whole Jewish church, 
which has attributed the Pentateuch to Moses constantly, 
and that which is infinitely more strong, the testimony of 
Philip (John i. 45) one of the apostles, and especially that 
of Jesus Christ (John v. 46), who has also attributed it to 
him. [Thus] the question has been carried to such a degree 
of evidence that one cannot doubt that the Pentateuch i3 the 
work of Moses.’’! 

While Astruc stoutly maintained that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch, he held, as he says, with Clericus, Simon, 
Fleury, and Francois, “‘ that Moses in writing Genesis had 
recourse to ancient memoirs, which guided him with respect 
to the circumstances, the dates, and the chronological order 
of the events which he relates, and also in regard to the 
details of the genealogies.” ? 

Astruc says that fundamentally he has the same view, 
only he carries his conjectures farther, and is more decided. 
He maintains that ‘ Moses had in his hands ancient memoirs 
containing the history of his ancestors from the creation of 
the world; that in order to lose nothing of these memoirs 
he has separated them into bits (par morceau), following the 


facts which are there related ; that he has inserted these bits 
entire, one after another; and that the Book of Genesis has 


‘been formed through this combination.”’® Before giving his 
‘account of these different sources, which he groups under 
certain letters, we subjcin the following table: 


1 Conjectures sur la Genese, pp. 455,456. 2Cf. Ibid., p.7. S%Ibid., p. 9. 
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Astruc gives the following description of the memoirs, 
together with that of their authors: 

A.— He believes, in general, that Moses had two principal 
memoirs, which embrace the entire extent of Genesis; in 
one of which, beginning with the first chapter, the name 
Elohim occurs. This he places in the first column, and calls 
it Memoire A.} 

As to the authorship of these memoirs, he is not ashamed 
to confess that he does not know anything.2. He conjectures, 
however, with respect to the Elohim document, that the first 
two chapters of Exodus, which belong to it, were written by 
Amram, Moses’ father, as a family document ;® and that the 
rest of the memoir, which contains more ancient facts, came 
from the patriarch Levi, the grandfather of Amram, who 
could have written the events of his time at the end of a 
more ancient account (memoire) which he received from his 
ancestors Jacob, Isaac, or Abraham, without being able to 
determine who could be the historian of the times preceding 
the deluge, but with the full persuasion that they were pre- 
served in the families of Seth and Enoch.”* He suspects 
that the history of Joseph, which is found almost complete 
in this memoir (Gen. xl.-—xlv.),was written by Joseph himself, 
because it contains personal facts which could only be known 
by himself, and which are far better written than the rest, 
as might be expected, since the author passed a great part of 
his life at the court of Egypt, where politeness and the 
sciences were regnant. He naively remarks that as Joseph 
was kept by modesty from alluding to Potiphar’s wife, that 
therefore Moses derived this account (Gen. xxxix.) from 
Memoir B.2 He thinks it probable that Gen. xxxiv., with 

1 Conjectures, p. 308. 

2 Conjectures, p. 316: ‘‘ Mais j’avoué de bonne foi que je n’en sai rien, Nee 
[me] pudet fateri nescire, quod nesciam (Ciceronis Tusculan. Disputat. i. 25). 

8 Conjectures, p. 317. 

* Conjectures, p. 318. 

§ Conjectures, p. 319: “Il faut pourtant excepter le chapitre xxxix, od se 


trouve l’histoire de la femme de Potiphar. .... Comme le nom de Jchovah est 
emploié dans ce chapitre en parlant de Dieu, on doit lo rapporter au Mémoire 


nr 
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reference to the rape of Dinah and its consequences, was 
written by Levi, the great grandfather of Moses. He con- 
jJectures that Moses secured the particular accounts which 
give the genealogy of Ishmael (Gen. xxv.), the marriage of 
Esau, his genealogy, and that of the Horites (Gen. xxvi., 
XXvill., XxxXvi.) during the forty years that he passed among 
the Midianites with Jethro his father-in-law, or during the 
forty years in which he wandered in the wilderness with the 
Israelites. On one side the Ishmaclites and Idumeans were 
neighbors of the Midianites ; and Moses, who was conducting 
the flocks of his father-in-law and went to Mount Sinai (Ex. 
ili. 1), could more easily go to the lands of these peoples. 
The Hebrews, whom Moses led from Egypt, camped for a 
long time on the frontiers of these peoples before their 
entrance into the promised land. Hence Moses could have 
the opportunity of gathering all the memoirs which they 
might have concerning their origin and history.} 

He believes “in the same manner that Moses could have 
derived the history of the war of the five cities in Gen. xiv. 
from the Midianites who dwelt to the cast of the Dead Sea, 
and who suffered from the invasion of the four allicd kings, 
particularly from the inhabitants of Zoar,..... where Lot 
retired after the destruction of Sodom.’’ He also holds the 
same in regard to the history of the daughters of Lot, and 
conjectures that Moses reccived it from the Moabites and 
Ammonites, who were descended from these two children 
who were the fruit of their incest. ‘ It is objected in vain 
that these people would have been on their guard against 
avowing an origin so shameful. They then had very dif- 
ferent ideas on this subject from those that we have at the 


B, et par consequent @ un autre Auteur que celui qui a écrit le reste de l’histoire 
de Joseph, laquelle appartient en enticr, d cela prez,au Mémoire A. Mais ne 
pourroit on pas soupconner avec quelque vraisemblance, que Joseph aiant sup- 
primé par modestie cet évenement, Moyse a esté obligé de le prendre dans le 
Mémoirc B, ot il estoit raconté..... mais qu’a l'exception de ce fait particulier, 
tout le reste de |’histoire de Joseph a esté pris du Mémoire A, od elle estoit 
mieux écrite ct micux circonstanciée.” 
1 Conjectures sur la Genese, pp. 320, 321. 
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present day.! Abraham himself confessed that his wife was 
his sister (Gen. xx. 12), and, to quote a more conclusive 
cxample, Pharez and ‘his posterity also came from the incest 
of Judah with his daughter Tamar; but they were not on 
this account less esteemed by the members of the tribe, nor 
did they fail to receive the first place.” 2 


-1 Cf. Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, Leipzig, 1872, p. 83, says that “‘ as in 
ancient Persia so also in Egypt, where this custom also existed in the time of the 
Prolemies, a connection of a brother and a sister was recarded as the best mar- 
riage for a prince, who thus kept the blood of his divinely honored race pure.” 
Such a connection was not strange when we consider the mythology of the 
Evyptians and Assyrians. Rawlinson, Ilistory of Ancient Egypt, New York, 
1882, p. 369 says of Osiris: “Isis, at one time his mothcr, at another his sister, 
at another his daughter, is always his wife.”” So Beltis was “ the sister and con- 
sort of Bel.” Sco Cooper, An Archaic Dictionary, London, 1876. Lenormart, 
Manual of the Ancient History of the East, London, 1869, Vol. i. p. 256, says 
of Ramses II.: ‘“‘ Considering himself superior to all moral laws, he even went 
so far as to marry one of his own daughters, the princess Bent-Anat.”” Cooper, 
however, in the work cited above, disputes this. W. Robertson Smith, The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 270, finds in the mar- 
riage of Abraham and his sistcr, and in Tamar’s proposition to her half-brother 
Amnon that they should be married (2 Sam. xiii. 13), a custom which was still 
current in the days of Ezekiel (xxii. 11). From this he infers that the strict 
prohibition of such marriages could not have been in existence until the time of 
Ezra. But we might about as reasonably conclude that while the law against 
taking foreign wives had been enacted, that against marrying a niece did not 
exist 200 b.c., since, while Solymius, the brother of Joseph, had conscientious 
scruples on account of the Jewish law about allowing his brother to have con- 
nection with a foreign dancing-girl, hc gave him his own daughter, Joseph’s 
niece. Sec Josephus, Antiq. Jud., Lib. xii, iv.6. It is evident that such argu- 
mentation as that of W. Robertson Smith in this case is based upon a too 
limited induction. 

2 In the above paragraphs I have given a free rendering from Astruc, Con- 
jectures, pp. 321, 322. lis comments upon the ancient custom of conncctions 
which were afterwards clearly stamped as incestuous, in view of the preceding 
remark, are far more reasonable than the supposition uf some critics that this 
story has arisen from the hatred of Isracl against Edom and Moab. Stade 
presents this idea in his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1881, p. 118: 
‘‘ Der yanze Hass Israels gegen den scinen Besitz vertheidigenden und immer 
wicdcr zuriickerobernden Bruderstamm Moab spricht sich in der Sago aus, dass 
Moab und das nachher zu besprechende Volk Ammon aus dem blutschander- 
ischen Umgange Lots und Seiner Tochter cntstanden seien, Gen. xix. 30 ff.” 
Goldzier, in his Mythos bei den Hebriern und seine Geschichtliche Entwicke- 
lung, Leipzig, 1876, who discovers the dualism of light and darkness between 
most of the so-called Biblical myths, gives this same story quite another cxpla- 
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B.—In the other memoir the name which is given to 
God is Jehovah. It commences with the second chapter of 
Genesis ; hence he places it in the second column, and desig- 
nates it by the letter B.! Astruc does not venture any con- 
jecture as to its authorship, or the manner in which Moses 
secured it. But he thinks we cannot doubt that it came from 
some of the ancient patriarchs, who were pious and very much 
attached to the worship of the true God; for they always 
speak of the greatness of God and the reverence that is due 
to him. Moreover, it is a very important memoir for religion, 
and contains the facts which lie at its foundation, —as the 
history of the terrestrial paradise, the temptation of Eve, 
the fall of Adam, the fratricide of Cain, etc.? 

C.— In the description of the deluge he finds some things 
repeated in Gen. vii. three times. He therefore assigns 
werses 20, 23 to a third memoir, which he calls C. He also 
places in the same column certain facts —as the abduction 
of Dinah — which have respect to the families of the patri- 
archs, and in the narration of which the name of God does 
not occur, although in this translation they appear under D.8 

D.—There are several other passages where the history 
is interrupted by the narration of events which are foreign 
to the direct history of the patriarchs so far as it relates to 
the Hebrew nation, and where there was no occasion to speak 
of God either as Jehovah or Elohim. He thinks that these 
Mation in accordance with his theories, thus illustrating the lengths to which 

Critics can go in support of a favorite hypothesis. He says (p. 223): ‘Es kann 
Mun kein Zweifel dariiber obwalten, dass unser Lét identisch sei mit zcinem 
Arabischen Namensbruder kafir, dem Verhiillenden, der verdeckenden Nacht. 
Betrachten wir nun den Mythos. Die Téchter der Nacht vereinigen sich mit dem 
Water. Wenn die Abendrothe— sie ist auch Tochter der Nacht (denn der Mythos 
identificirt, wie wir gesehen haben, Morgen- und Abendrothe) —sich mit den 
Schatten der Nacht vereignigt, immer finsterer und triiber wird, um dann end- 
lich ganz in der Nacht aufzugehen, da sagte der mythosschaffende Mensch : 
Die Tocher Léts des Verdeckenden, gehen zu ihrem Vater ins Beilager, und 
der muntere, Jebensfrohe Charakter, den der Mythos an der Rothe wol im 
Vergleiche mit der dunkeln, schwerfalligen Nacht gefunden haben mag, liess 
ihn die Sache so erscheinen, ala ware der alte Lét das Opfer einer Intrigue seiner 


wolliistigen Tochter.”’ 
1 Conjectures, p. 308. 2 Ibid., pp. 822-828. 8 Tbid., p. 309. 
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passayes must belong to a different narrative than those 
which precede, and so he places them under the letter D.! 

E. — He regards Gen. xiv. as belonging to an entirely 
different account from that which precedes or follows. In it 
Abraham plays a great ré/e, but one that is entirely different 
from that which is represented in the rest of Genesis. Hence 
he thinks there is no doubt that it is an extract from a fifth 
memoir EK. 

F. — With reference to this document he says: “ After 
the description of the destruction of Sodom, which occupies 
a great part of chapter xix., and which belongs to Memoir 
B, we find at verse 29 the history of the incest of the daugh- 
ters of Lot with their father, whence have come the Moabites 
and Ammonites. This fact is forcign to the history of the 
Hebrews, and it appears that it is a manifest interpolation. 
Hence 1 regard it as an extract from a sixth memoir, which 
I have called F.’’? 

G.—‘‘ At the end of chapter xxii., at the five last verses, 
we find a detail concerning the family of Nahor which may 
well have some connection with the history of the patriarchs, 
whence the Hebrew nation was descended. In this way we 
learn the origin of Rebecca, who was espoused some time 
afterwards to Isaac. But this genealogical detail is none the 
less a foreign picce in the body of Genesis, and I believe that 
it ought to be placed under a seventh memoir G.”’? 

H.— Under this letter he places the genealogy of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxv. 12-19), which he considers still more 
foreign to the history of Genesis, of which it interrupts the 
narrative. He is inclined to the same opinion about the 
genealogy of Abraham and Keturah, in the first five verses 
of the same chapter, although he is not decided.” 4 

I.— He considers the history of the rape of Dinah a ninth 
narrative. He says: “It has the same characteristics as 
the history of the war of the Pentapolis (Gen. xiv.), in being 
foreign to the history of Genesis, in intercepting the narra- 


1 Conjectures, p. 310. 2 Tbid., p. 311. ® Thid., p. 311. 
4 Ibid., p. $12. 
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tive, and in appearing to have been inserted as an inter- 
polation.” } 

K and L.—He says: “ There remain three passages 
respecting Esau: the first xxvi. 34-35, which treats of his 
first two marriages; the second xxviii. 6-10, where his third 
marriage is mentioned; and the third xxxvi., where a de- 
tailed account is given of his posterity, occupying the whole 
chapter. The narrative is so broken that one cannot doubt 
that they are interpolations.” 

He does not believe, however, that these interpolations 
could be regarded as extracts from the same memoir, for the 
following reason: ‘In the two first passages there is given 
to Esau for his first wife Judith the daughter of Beeri the 
Hittite ; for the second, Bashemath the daughter of Elon, 
also a Hittite; and for the third, Mahalath the daughter of 
Ishmael and the sister of Nebajoth. In place of these in the 
last passage, where the same tliree women are given to Esau, 
the first is called Ada the daughter of Elon the Hittite; 
the second, Aliolibamah the daughter of Anah, who was the 
daughter of -Zibeon the Hivite ; and the third, Bashemath the 
daughter of Ishmael and the sister of Nebajoth.”’ 

He remarks: “ I have not been embarrassed by the diver- 
sity of the names, for which the commentators give good 
reasons. Names are only epithets among the Orientals. 
The same person has several, or changes them according to 
occasions; and this is confirmed by a great number of 
examples. But I could not persnade myself that if these 
three passages came from the same hand the author would 
give such different names to the three wives of Esau.’’ He 
thinks, therefore, that it is more reasonable to refer these 
three passages concerning Esau to two different memoirs — 
the first two to K, and the last to L.? 

M.— In this last passage, where the posterity of Esau is 
mentioned, he finds a particular insertion (Gen. xxxvi. 20- 
31), where the question is concerning the posterity of Seir 
the Horite, which is not only foreign to the history of Gen- 


1 Conjectures, p. $12. 3 Ibid., pp. 312-314. 
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esis, but also to that of Esau, and which he consequently 
regards as an extract from a twelfth memoir M.! 

He says respecting the ten last memoirs (C-M), that each 
has reference to some particular fact, and that they are either 
mere extracts from much longer memoirs, which Moses did 
not find it fitting to insert entirely, because they were too 
foreign to the history of the Hebrew people, or were origi- 
nally particular simple relations of those facts which Moses 
inserted entirely. He remarks in closing that one can 
reduce the ten last memoirs to a less number, or, on the 
contrary, can divide the two first (A and B) into several.? 

Astruc next raises the question as to the language in which 
the memoirs were written. His conclusion is that they 
were written in Hebrew. He rejects the theory that Hebrew 
was the language of Paradise,® but maintains that it was the 
language of Canaan, which Abraham easily learned, since 
his native language, the Chaldee, was a dialect of the same 
group of languages.4 In any case, he says, it is undeniable 
that all the nations from whom as he supposes Moses received 
these memoirs belonged to the posterity of the family of 
Abraham, as the Ishmaelites by Hagar, the Midianites by 
Keturah, the Idumeans who were descended from Esau or 
Edom ; finally, the Ammonites and Moabites, who were 
descendants of Lot, the nephew of Abraham. Hence he 
argues that the Ishmaelites, Midianites, Idumcans, Moabites, 
and Ammonites all spoke the Hebrew language. He affirms 
that this conclusion is confirmed by examining the proper 
names of the kings and of the illustrious men of these 
nations, who are named in the Scriptures, or the places which 
these nations occupy, and of which Scripture makes mention.® 


' Conjectures, p. 314. 2 Thid., pp. $14, 315. 

8 It was held by some not only that Adam spoke Hebrew, but also that he 
invented the consonants, the vowel-points, and the accents. See Buxtorfi 
Tractatus De Punctorum Vocalium, et Accentuum, in Libris Veteris Testa- 
menti Hebraicis, Origine, Antiquitate, et Authoritate, Basiliae, 1648, p. 305. 

* Conjectures, p. 325. 

56 The theory that Hebrew was the language of Canaan is accepted at the 
present time as the true one; cf. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebriischen Sprache 
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Astruc proceeds to consider the advantages of his theory: 

I. It explains the peculiarity which we find in Genesis of 
long narratives where only the name Elohim or Jehovah is 
used, without confounding them together in the same passages. 
He calls attention to the fact that Tertullian caught a glimpse 
of this peculiarity. According to Tertullian God is God by 
, his essence, and when this is to be expressed he receives the 
name of Elohim. But he can only be called Lord when hie 
has created the universe, and especially man, who ought to 
recognize his dominion. God is the designation of divinity ; 
Lord is the designation of power. The substance with its 
name God always existed; but the name Lord was after- 
wards added, as of something coming into being. Tertullian 
finds proof of this theory in the first chapter of Genesis. He 
says: ‘* How neatly does the Scripture lend us its aid, when 
it applies the two titles to him with a distinction, and reveals 
them each at its proper time! For [the title] God, indeed, 
which always belonged to him, it names at the very first: 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth’; 
and as long as he continued making, one after another, those 
things of which he was to be the Lord, it merely mentions 
God: ‘And God said,’ ‘and God made,’ ‘and God saw’; 
but nowhere do we yet find the Lord. But when he com- 
pleted the whole creation, and especially man himself, who 


wand Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, pp. 16,17; Schroder, Die Phonizische Sprache, 
Elalle, 1869, pp. 9,10; Schenkel, Bibel-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1869, vol. ii. p. 614; 
Wierzog and Plitt, Real-Encyklopadie, Leipzig, 1879, vol. v. p.688. Stade, how- 
«=ver, Morgenlandischen Forschungen, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 169-232, and Konig, 
Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaiude der Hebriaischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 
R 4 ff, maintain that the patriarchs did not exchange their language for that of 
<Tanaan, but that the close resemblance between the Phoenician and Hebrew 
B@ anguaces has arisen because both were derived from an old Canaanitic language. 
AXGnig thinks it probable that Abraham in his home, Ur of the Chaldees, spoke 
@m dialect which was closely related with that of the Phoenicians who originally 
Lived [according to a credible tradition] on the other side of the Persian Gulf 
Previously to their emigration to Palestine. While it may be accepted as cer- 
tain thet the Hebrews and the Canaanites spoke essentially the same language, 
it cannot definitely be determined whether Abraham learned the language of 
Canaan after coming into it, or whether the dialect which he brought with him 
was essentially the samo as that of the country which he made his home. 
Vou. XLI. No. 164. 87 
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is destined to understand his sovereignty in a way of special 
propriety, he is then designated Lord. Then also [the 
Scripture] added the name Lord, ‘And the Lord God took 
the man whom he had formed,’”! etc. Augustine has also 
recognized the difference in the names which are given to 
God in the first and second chapters of Genesis; and in 
order to give a reason he has adopted the remark of Tertullian. 
But Astruc, while admitting that this reason might be good 
for the first two chapters, says: “ This variation is so striking 
and so often repeated that I defy any one ever to render a 
sufficient reason for supposing that all of Genesis came from 
the same hand, and that it was composed by the same person. 
This difficulty vanishes, however, if one admits my conjecture, 
and supposes that the memoir where God is called Elohim 
came from one hand, and that the other, where he is called 
Jehovah, came from another.’’? 

II. A second advantage is in the avoidance of repetitions, 
of which he gives the following examples: 

1. There are two accounts of the creation. ‘After a de 
tailed recital of the creation of the world day by day, which 
fills the first chapter [of Genesis],’’ we have the completion 
of the account in ii. 1-8. After this is another recital, from 
ii. 4 to iv., where we have in a few words the creation of the 
universe, of plants, of animals, and of man, but where there 
is a detailed account of the creation of Eve; after which 
there is a description of Paradise, the temptation of Eve, the 
fall of Adam, and their punishment. 

Astruc says that “ this repetition has appeared so shocking 
to all the translators, even to those who made the Genevan 
version, that they have sought to palliate it by translating 
the preterite perfects or the aorists, which alone are found in 
Hebrew, by pluperfects, which are not known in the Hebrew 
language; e.g. ii. 7, ‘ L’Eternel avoit formé homme de la 
poudre de la terre, et avoit souflé és narines d’icelui respira- 
tion de vie, dont l’"homme fut fait en ame vivante,’ in place 
of which the original has, ‘ Or ]’Eternel forma homme de la 


1 Adversus Hermogenen, iii. 2 Conjectures, pp. 382-835. 
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poudre de la terre, et souffla ez narines d’ icelui respiration 
de vie, dont homme fut fait cn ame vivante.’’’! And so, 
he says, all the other passages have been represented as a 
simple recapitulation of the first narrative, where there is a 
second narrative accompanied by new circumstances. 

Astruc remarks further: ‘“‘ But in my opinion there is no 
need of doing the least violence to the words of the text, nor 
of seeking to palliate the repetition, for there is none. The 
first narrative pertains to a first memoir A, and the sccond 
to a second B, which Moses found it desirable to join 
together, because of some important particulars which are 
in each, and which he believed he ought to transmit to 
posterity.” 2 

2. There are parallel repetitions in the history of the 
deluge. (1) The corruption of man before the deluge is 
described twice (cf. Gen. vi. 1-8 with vs. 11-14). (2) God 
(Elohim) commands that Noah should receive into the ark 
a certain number of pairs of animals, of birds, and of rep- 
tiles (Gen. vi. 19-21), and it is added (vs. 22) that Noah 
did according to all the things which God had commanded 
him. We find the same orders given by Jehovah to Noah 
(Gen. vii. 1-4), and it is added that Noah did according to 
all the things which Jehovah had commanded him. (3) 
Noah’s age is given twice (Gen. vii. 6; cf.11). So, too, it 
is twice said that all the beasts entered into the ark (cf. vs. 
8-10 with 14-16), etc. 

3. The genealogy of Shem is given as far as Peleg and his 
brother Joktan in Gen. x. 22-25. The posterity of Joktan 
is given in the following verses, from 26 to 29. The same 
genealogy of Shem to Peleg is given in xi. 10-19. The 
latter belongs to A, and the former certainly belongs to B, 
because the name Jehovah is given in it to God (vs. 9).8 

While giving these and other parallel accounts, which 

1 While Astruc is right as to the translation of this passage, his statement 
tha: :here are no pluperfects in Hebrew is of course wrong. Cf. Green, A Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew Language, New York, 1871, § 126, 2; Miiller, Outlines of 


Hebrew Syntax, Glasgow, 1882, p. 1, ete. 
2 Conjectures, pp. 859-361. 8 Ibid., pp. 361-364. 
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prove to his mind that Moses drew from two documents, he 
says that there are some repetitions which have not arisen 
from the combination of two different accounts, but have 
come: (1) Through the insertion in the text by the tran- 
scriber of certain notes and explanations which were placed 
in the margin by way of explanation; e.g. Gen. xiii. 18; 
xxiii. 2, 19; xxxv. 27, where in speaking of Mamre, or 
Kirjath Arba, the name Hebron is added. But Astruc says 
it is evident that this repetition came because the copyists 
inserted in the text a marginal note, which they added to 
indicate the modern name of the place, because it had an- 
other in the time of Abraham, and even of Moses, which was 
no longer in use when it was found necessary to add the 
marginal note. (2) Such repetitions have arisen through 
the genius of the Hebrew language. Since it is wanting in 
certain words, it has to employ circumlocutions which have 
the air of repetitions (Gen. xxix. 10). (8) There are other 
repetitions which are formulas of civility and respect estab- 
lished by usage, which might not be dispensed with when an 
inferior was speaking with asuperior. (4) Repetitions used 
to make a greater impression (Ex. xxxii. 9; xxxiii.5; xxxiv. 
9). He also adds repetitions arising from the poverty of 
the Hebrew language in the conjugation of the verbs, in the 
declension of the nouns, etc.; from Hebrew idioms; and 
from the custom of primitive times. But, making due al- 
lowance for all such repetitions, he considers those of which 
he speaks of a far different character.! 

III. The greatest advantage that he claims for this theory 
is, that it disposes of the anachronisms and the hysterologies, 
that is, the reversals in the order of the chronology and in 
the course of the narrative. He says that the commentators 
have labored to explain these in vain, and gives the following 
examples : 

1. The anachronis:n which makes Abraham die before the 
birth of Esau and Jacob. The twenty-fourth chapter treats 
of the orders which Abraham gave to the servant when he 


1 Conjectures, pp. 366-370. 
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went to Haran to scek in his family a wife for his son Isaac, 
of the arrival in the land of Canaan, and of the consumma- 
tion of her marriage with Isaac. We read in xxv. 1-6 of 
the second marriage of Abraham with Keturah, of the chil- 
dren which he had, and of the posterity of these children. 
In vs. 7-11 the death of Abraham is given, and his funeral, 
which his two sons Isaac and Ishmael attended, where occa- 
sion is taken to relate the posterity of Ishmael ; after which, 
returning to Isaac (vs. 19 to the end of the chapter), it 
speaks of his marriage, of the sterility of Rebeoca, and finally 
of the birth of Esau and of Jacob. 

‘To follow the order of this narrative we should be per- 
suaded that Isaac did not marry, and with yet stronger 
reason that his sons were not born, until after the death of 
Abraham; and so Josephus understood the matter.) ..... 
But Josephus is deceived.” 

‘Abraham was one hundred years old when Isaac was 
born (Gen. xxi. 5), and Isaac was forty years old when he 
married (Gen. xxv. 20), and sixty years old when his two 
sons Esau and Jacob were born (Gen. xxv. 26). Thus the 
marriage of Isaac corresponds to the year 140 of the age of 
Abraham, and the birth of Esau and Jacob to the year 160, 
but Abraham died at the age of 175 (Gen. xxv. 7). Hence, 
Isaac was married thirty-five years before the death of Abra- 
ham, and Abraham did not die until fifteen years after the 
birth of the two sons of Isaac.’’ 2 

Astruc finds in his theory an explanation of this difficulty. 
He says that xxv. 19, which belongs to memoir B, joins on 
to the ends of xxiv., which belongs to the same memoir, and 
of which it is a continuation, and that the eighteen verses at 
the beginning of xxv. range themselves under two other 
memoirs. 

2. He says that Gen. xxxviii. furnishes a still greater dif- 
ficulty. After it has been related in the preceding chapters 


1 Antiq. Jud., lib. i. cap. xviii. : “ "Iodsug 80 werd thy ‘ABpduov redreuthy dxba 
1d ybraiov. 
2 Conjectures, pp. 880, 381. 
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how Joseph was sold by his brothers to the Midianites who 
carried him to Egypt, the following chapter gives an account 
of Judah’s marriage, of the marriage of his first-born, his 
death, and the marriage of Tamar with his second son, 
Judah’s own connection with her, and the fruit of it in the 
birth of Pharez and Zarah. In xlvi. 12 it is related that 
Pharez was married and had two children when he descended 
into Egypt with Jacob his grandfather. 

He continues: ‘“* Now we are to see whether these events 
could have happened between the time when Joseph was sold 
by his brothers and the descent of Jacob into Egypt. When 
Joseph was sold he was seventeen years of age (Gen. xxxvii. 
2). He was thirty years of age when he was presented to 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 46). Consequently, computing the seven 
years of abundance, and the two years of sterility, he ought 
to have been thirty-nine years of age when he made himself 
known to his brothers, since their second journey to Egypt 
marked the second year of famine (xlv.6); and he ought to 
have been forty years of age when his father descended into 
Egypt, since it is certain that Jacob did not arrive until after 
the second journey of his sons. Subtracting the seventeen 
from forty we find that the space of time between the coming 
of Joseph and the descent of Jacob ought to have been 
twenty-three years, and all the commentators agree in this. 

“ But it is manifestly impossible that in an interval of 
twenty-three years Judah should have married, that his wife 
should have had three sons, that the two first should have 
been of an age to espouse Tamar, and should have married 
her successively ; that after the death of the second Judah 
should have diverted Tamar for some time with the [hope of a] 
marriage with his third son”; that she should have deceived 
him, and conceived twins, of whom the elder begat two sons; 
all this the commentators regard as an impossibility. 

“This difficulty has been met in two ways. Some adopt the 
explanation that the two sons of Pharez were born in Egypt, 
and say that this narrative of Moses, giving this history of 
Judah and his children is in its place, and that it really 
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occurred after the coming of Joseph; that Pharez, the elder 
of the children of Judah and Tamar, was not married, still 
less had children, when Jacob went down into Egypt. They 
maintain that Moses no more pretended to say this when he 
made mention of those two children in the enumeration of 
the children of Judah (Gen. xlvi. 12), but that he only men- 
tioned them because they were born in Egypt during the 
seventeen years that Jacob still lived, and that this is the 
reason that they ought to be counted as if they had entered 
with him. 

‘‘ They think that they can establish this opinion by the ex- 
ample of the sons which Mcses attributes to Benjamin, to the 
number of ten (Gen. xlvi. 21), when he descended into Egypt 
with Jacob his father. According to them it is absolutely 
impossible, in view of the age of Benjamin at that time, that 
all his ten children should then have been born; and it is 
necessary to suppose that the greater part of them were not 

‘born until he came to Egypt; but they believe that Moses did 

not omit to mention that, as it were, they entered into Egypt 
with Jacob, because they hold with Augustine that the time 
of the entrance of Jacob and his family into Egypt ought to 
embrace the whole life of Joseph.’.... 

‘¢ But these conjectures are completely destroyed by the text 
of Genesis: (1) Moses says expressly (alvi. 7) that Jacob 
brought with him to Egypt his children, and his children’s 
ehildren,— this can only mean the children who were already 
born ; (2) Moses, after making an enumeration of the family 
of Jacob, adds (xlvi. 26) that all the persons appertaining to 
«Jacob who came into Egypt, and who went out of his loins 
- ... were in all sixty-six,— this can only comprehend the 
Persons really existing. To these passages, which should be 
Clecisive, we can add several others which are not less clear 
©r conclusive, Ex. i. 1,5; Deut. x. 22, etc. 

“Tf it be true that the time of the entrance of Jacob into 


1 Cf. De Civitate Dei. Lib. xvi. 40: “ Sed nimirum introitus Iacob in Aegyp- 
tum, quando eum in scptuaginta quinque animabus scriptura commemorat, non 
Wa nus dies vel unus annus, sed totum illud est tempus, quamdiu vixit Joseph, 
Per quem factum est ut intrarent.” 
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Egypt does not reduce itself to the time when he madc it, 
but can be made to mean the whole duration of the life of 
Joseph, there should not be sixty-six persons in Moses’ 
enumeration of those who entered into Egypt with Jacob, 
but five or six thousand; since it is evident that the family of 
Jacob ought to increase in Egypt to this number at lIcast in 
the space of seventy years, from the arrival of Jacob until the 
death of Joseph.”’! This Astruc maintains on the supposition 
that in two hundred and fifteen years the Israclites became 
2,000,000 (Ex. xxxviii. 26; Num. i. 46). 

‘Now this first opinion is absolutely untenable. Few of 
the commentators have followed it. A great number, and 
Augustine on reflection? do not hesitate to agree that the 
history of Judah rclated in Gen. xxxviii. is displaced not 
only in the order of the narrative, but also in that of the 
chronology, and it is necessary to go back until the time of 
the arrival of Jacob in the land of Canaan. By this means 
we gain an interval of thirty-four years instead of twenty- 
three, for Joseph was six years of age when Jacob came from 
Mesopotamia, as appears on comparing Gen. xxx. 25 with 
xxxi.41. So taking six years from forty for the time when 
he arrived in Canaan and his departure for Egypt, we can 
better put in this space of time all the events that happened 
to Judah and his children. 

‘This opinion accords perfectly well with my conjectures 
upon the distribution of Genesis ; for xxxviii., where the his- 
tory of Judah and his children is found, belongs to memoir 
‘B, and consequently should be joined to xxxvii. 17, which 
velongs to the same memoir, and which contains that which 
Jacob did when he arrived in Canaan, without having any 
connection with xxxiv.—xxxvii., which are between both, and 
‘which belong to other memoirs, as one can see in the distri- 
‘bution of Genesis.”?? These will suffice to show the kind of 
difficulties which Astruc points out, and which he thinks are 
partially relieved by his theory. 


1 Conjectures, p. 387. 2 Quaest. Super Genesin, 128. 
® Conjectures, pp. 878-389. 
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It will be seen that none of the critics of this school try to 
explain away any real difficulty which has been brought to 
light by the destructive critics. They frankly admit it, and 
seek to account for its existence on critical principles. 

And yet, it is a significant fact that their spirit has been 
misunderstood both by the destructive critics and the con- 
servatives of subsequent generations. Simon and Astruc are 
popularly reckoned to-day as holding views which are subver- 
sive of the historical character and authority of the Penta- 
teuch. The edifice which they reared so carefully from the 
ruins that were left them by the destructive critics has fallen, 
and nothing remains but the building-stones which they 
sought to rear in new forms of enduring beauty. 

We shall next consider the views cf the apologists, who 
seek to cxplain away all the facts which the destructive 
critics claim to have found in disproof of the Mosaic author- 


ship of the Pentateuch. 
Vou. XLI No. 164 88 
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neously, however) the following (italics mine): ‘ They [the 
Father and the Son] are one numerical substance.” 

After a somewhat extended and careful examination of 
the genuine writings of Athanasius, who was confessedly one 
of the leading spirits of the Nicene Council, and subsequently 
the great expounder and defender of its Creed, I have arrived 
at a conclusion concerning the meaning that he attached to 
the term dpoovows different from the opinion that generally 
prevails. Notwithstanding the positive assertion of Dr. 
Shedd that “ the term ogoovovos could not by any ingenuity 
be made to teach anything but that the essence of the Son is 
one and identical with that of the Father,’ I am constrained 
to differ from him. 

The passage last quoted involves, apparently, two asser- 
tions — not only that the intended meaning of the term, as 
determined by usage or context, was to declare the numerical 
oneness of the Father and the Son, but also that this was its 
necessary force. Now etymologically the word may mean 
either numerical oneness or specific oneness — homogeneity. 
On this point Dr. Charles Hodge, who agrees with Dr. Shedd 
as to the intended meaning of the term, thus writes : 

“The celebrated term opoovows, so long the subject of controversy, 
was not free from ambiguity. It expressed plainly enough sameness of 
substance, but whether that sameness was specific or numerical the usage 
of the word left undecided.” 4 

Bishop Bull, whose elaborate work entitled Defensio Fidei 
Nicenae is confessedly of highest authority, although but 
little read in the present day, manifestly could not have 
regarded that term as indicating numerical oneness, either 
etymologically or in the intent of the Nicene Council. He 
writes : 

a) Gee It will be necessary to premise some observations on the 
true meaning and ancient use of the word époovcws, of one substance, 
which was placed by the Nicene fathers in their Creed...... § 2. By 


approved Greek writers that is styled dpoovcrov, ‘ consubstantial,’ which is of 
the same substance, essence, or nature with some other —a sense which 
the very etymology of the word carries on the face of it. Porphyry, On 


1 Systematic Theology, Vol. i. p. 454. 
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Abstinence from Animal Food, B. 1. n. 19, says: ‘ Since the souls of ani- 
mals are 6poovctot, of the same essence [cjusdem essentiac], with ours.’ 
The anonymous author of the celebrated Opinions respecting the Soul, 
published with the Philocalia of Origen, quotes a passage from Aristotle, 
wherein he says, ‘ All the stars are Guoovcra, of the same essence, or 
nature.’ In the same sense Irenaeus frequently uses this word in ex- 
plaining the doctrines of the Valentinians; for instance (in B. 1. c. 1), he 
says that those heretics taught that ‘ whatsoever is spiritual could not by 
any means have been formed by Achamoth, since it was 6poovctoyv, of the 
same nature, with her.’..... Theodoret, in his dialogue "Acvyyvros, 
adduces a passage from Apollinaris, where he says: ‘Men are of the 
same substance (ofoovetot) with brutes, as touching their irrational body ; 
but of another substance (€repovowt) so far as they are rational. § 3.- 
That this was the very sense in which the Bishops at Nice called the Son 
“of one substance’ with the Father will be manifest to all men who are 
fair minded and not of a temper thoroughly contentious, from the very 
terms of the Nicene Creed.” } 


That Athanasius not only did not regard the term as neces- 
sarily indicating numerical oneness, but that he used it as 
“,ppropriately designating homogeneity — specific oneness — 
KE hold to be demonstrable, and shall endeavor to demonstrate. 
‘Kt is in place here to say distinctly that the ensuing discussion 
Jas relation solely to the historical question of the meaning 
Of opoovorov in the intent of the Council of Nice as witnessed 
by Athanasius. It is also proper, though scarce necessary, 
to remark that the Creed Quicunque, or, as it is generally 
styled, the Athanasian Creed, was not composed by the great 
patriarch of Alexandria. It will not be controverted, in this 
article, that that symbol teaches the numerical oneness of the 
divine substance. It did not appear, however, until after 
the death of its reputed author. It is generally conceded that 
no traces of its existence can be found antecedent to the 
Council of Chalcedon. Dr. Schaff writes concerning it: 

1 Def. Fid. Nicen., Bk. ii. chap. 1. §§ 1-3 (Oxford transl.), p. 55sq. It is an 
interesting fact that Waterland, the great defender in the early part of the last 
century of the Divinity of our Lord, did not regard the unity indicated by the 
term, in reference to the Father and the Son, as either specific or numerical. 
He wrote (First Defense, Query, xxv. 6): “As to the question whether it [the 


consubstantiality] shall be called specific or numerical, I am in no pain about it. 
Neither of the names exactly suits it, nor perhaps any other we can think on.” 
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“ Its origin is involved in obscurity. ..... Since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Athanasian authorship has been abandoned by learned 
Catholics as well as Protestants. The evidence against it is conclusive. 
The Symbol is nowhere found in the genuine writings of Athanasius or 
his contemporaries and eulogists. The general Synods of Constantinople 
(381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451) make no allusion to it what- 
ever. ...6. The pseudo-Athanasian Creed originated in the Latin Church 
from the school of St. Augustine, probably in Gaul or North Africa. It 
borrows a number of passages from Augustine and other Latin fathers. It 
appears first in its full form toward the close of the eighth or the beginning 
of the ninth century.” } 

The doctrine of Athanasius on the sulject at issue seems 
to have been threefold, viz. 

First, that the substance of the Son is begotten from the 
substance (é« ts ovcias) of the Father, as is the substance 
of a human son from that of a human father, and is conse 
quently duoovator (i.e. specifically one in substance) with the 
Father. 

Second, that the begetting of the Divine Son implies no 
division of the Father’s substance as in the begetting of a 
human son; or, in other words, that the perfect substance of 
the Son is begotten from the perfect, undivided, and indi- 
visible substance of the Father. 

Third, that the begetting is from eternity, and is ever 
continued. 

The effort will be made to establish, by quotations from 
the writings of Athanasius, the validity of the first and second 
of these positions. Only incidental reference will be made to 
the third, as its truth is controverted by none. It will appear, 
it is believed, in the course of the discussion, that the idea 
that Athanasius held the doctrine of the numerical oneness 
of the divine substance is largely defended by a partial pre— 
sentation of his declarations on the second point, which ares 
but supplementary, without bringing into view his far mores 
numerous and manifestly leading utterances on the first point 

It is in place here to remark that in the quotations abou 
to be presented the Oxford translation of the works off 
Athanasius will be strictly followed. Original terms andi 

1 History of Creeds, Vol. i. p. 35 sq. 
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alternative translations, when deemed necessary, will be in- 
troduced within brackets. The Greek edition used for com- 
parison is that of Migne in the Patrologia. Italics will in all 
cases be those of the Oxford translators, save where the 
contrary is indicated. Where pages are referred to, the 
reference will be to those of the Oxford translation. 

Before proceeding to the quotation of passages in proof of 
the positions taken, it will be proper to guard the reader 
against two possible sources of misapprehension. The first 
of these is the singularity to English ears of the terms em- 
ployed by Athanasius to set forth the genuine sonship of 
the second person of the Trinity, such as ov é&wev, yujotos, 
Stos, iStorns. These words, in the Oxford translation, are 
generally rendered not external, genuine, proper, possession, 
and to the casual reader seem to indicate something peculiar 
in the relation of the Divine Son to the Father. Examina- 
tion, however, shows that Athanasius uses all of them to 
indicate the relation of human sons to their parents. Thus 
he writes: 


“For, granting the [human] parent had not a son before his beget- 
ting, still, after having him, he had him not as external or as foreign 
[obx whey dvde ddAcrptov]j, but as from himself and proper [idvov] 
to his substance and his unvarying image,” etc. 

“ Let it be repeated, then, that a work is external to the nature, but a 
Son [son] is the proper offspring of the substance; it follows that a work 

meed not have been always, for the workman frames it when he will ; but 
zmn offspring is not subject to will, but is proper to the substance [ris 
wicias idcorns]. Anda man may be, and may be called, maker, though 
the works are not as yet; but father he cannot be called, nor can he be, 
‘wanless a son exist.” 

«“ Thus [human] fathers often call the sons born of them servants, yet 


“without denying the genuineness [ro yvjotov] of their nature. ..... Solo- 
non [was]..... a son natural and genuine [yvjevor J.” 


« A man by counsel builds a house, but by nature he begets a son; and 
‘what is in building at will began to com? into being, and is external 
([dfw6ev] to the maker; but the son is proper [td:ov] offspring of the 
father’s substance, and is not external (ov« éorw {wher} to him.” } 

1 Discourse 1. § 26, p. 218; § 29, pp. 2228q. Discourse 11. §§ 3, 4, p. 285. 
Discourse 111. § 62, p. 489. See also Nicen. Def. § 10, p. 16; $13. p. 21. Dis- 

course I. § 29, p. 222. 
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The second possible source of misapprehension against 
which it is important to guard the reader is the apparent 
force of such terms as dpépiotos, ddialperos, aywpiotos, 
doxioros. These words are frequently translated, without 
discrimination, inseparable, indivisible, and, together with 
their corresponding adverbs, are of frequent occurrence. 
*Apéptoros, 80 far as I have been able to discover, is used 
only to set forth the indivisible nature of the Father’s sub- 
stance, as in the following: 

“ He [God] is not composed of parts, but being impassible and simple, 
he is impassibly and indivisibly [duepiorws] Father of the Son...... 
Why speculate they about passions and parts in the instance of the imma- 
terial and indivisible [ duépeoros ] God, that under pretence of reverence 
they may deny the true and natural generation of the Son?”? 

The other terms seem sometimes to be used in the same 
way as adpuépioros. More gencrally, however, they are em- 
ployed in reference to the relation of the Father to the Son ; 
and they indicate that, as the Father eternally begets and 
the Son is eternally begotten, the existence of the one always 
and everywhere involves that of the other —in eternity and 
immensity they are inseparable, indivisible. Instances of 
this use will be found throughout the quotations. In all 
cases the original term will be bracketed. 

As to the first mentioned point of the doctrine of Athana- 
sius,—viz. that the substance of the Son is begotten from 
the substance (é« Tis ovelas), and is consequently dpoovctoy 
(i.e. specifically one in substance) with the Father, — the 
classical passages are to be found in the Epistle De Synodis. 
Before quoting them, however, it will be proper to make a 
few prefatory remarks. 

The opponents of the Nicene Creed, antecedent to the 
framing of the second Sirmian Creed in 357, though separatedantl 
into a great number of parties holding different shades off 
opinion, might be regarded as having been divided into two— 
great classes, viz. 1. the Homviousians, who affirmed that them 
Father and Son were like in substance; and 2. the Heter—>~ 


! Discourse 1. § 28, p. 220 9q. 
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ousians, who affirmed that they were unlike tn substance. 
The Homoiousians were divided into two schools, which may 
be styled respectively the Lower and the Higher. To appre- 
ciate the vital difference between these parties, it should be 
remembered that the original Nicene Creed contained not 
merely the declaration that the Son is one in substance 
(6poovcros) with the Father, but the further declaration that 
he is “of [from] the substance (é« THs ovcias) of the Father,” 
and also an anathema of those who should say that “ the Son 
of God is of [from] other subsistence or substance (é£ érépas 
irroatacews 7) ovaias).’’ The Council of Constantinople, 
which set forth in an amended form what is now styled the 
Nicene Creed, omitted the clause declarative of the é« ris 
ovoias, and also the anathema. The Higher Homoiousians 
confessed the é« tis ovovas,— that the Son is from the sub- 
stance, —and rejected only the dyoovorov — that he is the 
same in substance; the Lower Homoiousians, in common 
with the Hetero-ousians, denied both the declarations. In 
accepting the second Sirmian Creed, which denied, as unwar- 
ranted by Scripture, the propriety of attributing substance to 
God, and also rejected the terms ‘one in substance” and 
“like in substance,” some of the Lower Homoiousians, if not 
all, retired from their old position, and formed a third great 
class. 

Athanasius directed the first part of his Epistle De Synodis 
against all classes of opponents except the Higher Homoiou- 
sians — against all classes that rejected both fron the sub- 
stance (€« THs ovaias) and one in substance (dpoovcvs). He 
then proceeds as follows: 

“Those who deny the Council altogether are sufficiently exposed by 
‘@hese brief remarks; those, however, who accept everything else that was 
“<iefined at Nicaea, and quarrel only about the One in substance [7o. 
<Spoovcrov } must not be reccived as enemies ; nor do we here attack them as 
~Ario-maniacs, nor as opponents of the fathers, but we discuss the matter: 
‘wvith them as brothers with brothers, who mean what we mean, and dispute 
<snly about the word. For, confessing that the Son is from the substance. 
[ éx tis oboias] of the Father, and not from other subsistence [e¢ érépas 


@rrocrdcews |, and that He is not creature nor work, but His genuine an |: 
Vou. XL1. No. 164. 89 


% 
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natural offspring, and that He is eternally with the Father as being His 
Word and Wisdom, they are not far from accepting even the phrase ‘ One 
in substance,’ of whom is Basil of Ancyra, in what he has written con- 
cerning the faith. For only to say [to say only] ‘like according to 
substance ’ is very far from signifying ‘ of [from] the substance,’ by which, 
rather, as they say themselves, the genuineness of the Son to the Father 
is signified. ‘Ths tin is only like to silver, a wolf toa dog, and gilt brass 
to the true metal; but tin is not from silver, nor could a wolf be accounted 
the offspring of a dog. But since they say that He is ‘ of [from] the sub- 
stance,’ and ‘ Like in substance [dotovovov],’ what do they signify by 
these but ‘ Onc in substance [70 dpoovctov]?’ For, while to say only 
‘ Like in substance ’ does not necessarily convey ‘of [from] the substance,’ 
on the contrary, to say ‘One in substance’ is to signify tne meaning of 
both terms ‘ Like in substance’ and ‘of [from] the substance.’ And ac- 

cordingly they themselves, in controversy with those who say that the 

Word is a creature, instead of allowing him to be genuine Son, have taken 

their proofs against them from human illustrations of son and father, 

with this exception, that God is not as man, nor the generation of the Son 

as offspring of man, but as one which may be ascribed to God, and it 

becomes us to think. Thus they have called the Father the Fount of 
Wisdom and Life, and the Son the Radiance [dravyacpa | } of the Eternal 

Light, and the Offspring from the Fountain, as he says ‘J am the Life,’ 

and ‘I Wisdom dwell with Prudence.’ But the Radiance from the Licht, 

and Offspring from Fountain, and Son from Father, — how can these be 

so suitably expressed as by ‘ One in Substance’? ”*? 


It must be manifest to every intelligent reader that the 
foregoing passage could not have been written by one who re- 
garded duoovovos 2s indicating numerical oneness. ‘Opoovows 
and duooveros each is ambiguous ;—the former may mean 
either numerical oneness or homogeneity; the latter, either 
homogeneity or mere similarity;— each has a meaning 
common to both, in which they coincide, namely, homoge- 
neity. It was only as the Homoousian and the Homoi- 
ousian contemplated, each, his term in its coincident sense, 
as meaning homogeneity, that they could clasp hands as 
brethren; had either used his own term in its variant sense 

1 Jt is quite as much a problem to determine what, according to the idea of 
Athanasius, was the relation of dwrat-yaoua to dds, as it is to determine the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Fathcr. That he understood by it a laminous substance 
radiated from a luminous substance will appear from the following quotations 


and the special discussion on p. 754 sqq. 
2 De Synodis, § 41, p 138 sqq. 
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1e must have regarded the other asa heretic; had Athana- 
‘ius believed that opoovcvos meant numerical oneness he 
1ever could have welcomed to brotherhood the Homoiousian, 
Basil of Ancyra. So far as can be gathered from this passage 
Athanasius objected to the term opowovows not because it 
recessarily set forth a heresy, but because it did not neces- 
iarily and unmistakably set forth the truth. Possibly at the 
ime of the Council of Nicaea, and certainly at a later period 
of life, he objected to it for another reason, as will appear. 
The next passage that will be cited is a quotation from 
Dionysius of Alexandria. This quotation is twice made by 
Athanasius, once in Nicen. Def. § 25, and again in the Epistle 
De Synodis. In both cases it was introduced for the purpose 
of showing that Dionysius had held the doctrine of the Homo- 
yuston. Of course he could not have used the passage unless 
ie had agreed with Dionysius in the meaning that he 
vidently placed upon the term. 
“ And I have written in another letter a refutation cof the false charge 
\ich they bring against me, that I deny that Christ is one in substance 
swoovertov | with God. For though I say that I have not found or read 
‘term anywhere in holy Scripture, vet my remarks which follow, and 
ch they have not noticed, are not inconsistent with that belief. For I 
anced a human production, which is evidently homogeneous [ époyerys }, 
I observed that undeniably fathers differed from their children only in 
being the same individuals; otherwise there could be neither parents 
‘hildren. And my letter, as I said before, owing to present circum- 
es, 1 am unable to produce, or I would have sent you the very words 
|, or rather a copy of it all; which if I have an opportunity, I will 
l. Put I am sure from recollection, that I adduced many parallels 
ws kindred with each other, for instance, that a plant grown from 
- from root, was other than that from which it sprang and yet 
ier one in nature [dpuodvués| with it; and that a stream flowing 
ountain changed its appearance and its name, for that neither the 
was called stream, nor the stream fountain, but both existed, 
the fountain was as it were father, but the stream was what 
rated from the fountain.” ? 


ext important passage manifestly contemplates two 
38, one having been generated from the other, as 


1 De Synodis, § 44, p. 142 q. 
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Gpoovatas, and also, like the preceding, regards human parents 
and children as dgoovcws. 


“ However, let us fairly inquire why it iz that some, as is said, de- 
cline the ‘ One in substance,’ whether it does not rather show that the 
Son is one in substance with the Father. They say then, as you have 
w-itten, that it is not right to eay that the Son is one in substance with 
the Father, because he who speaks of one in substance speaks of three, 
one substance pre-existing, and that those who are generated from it are 
one in substance; and they add, ‘If then the Son be one in substance 
with the Father, then a substance must be previously supposed, from 
which they have heen generated ; and that the one is not Father and the 
other Son, but they are brothers together.’ As to all this, thouch it be 
a Greek interpretation, and what Greeks say have no claim upon us, 
still let us see whether these things which are called one in substance and 
are collateral, as derived from one substance presupposed, are one in 
substance with each other, or with the substance from which they are 
gencrated. For if only with each other, then are they other in substance 
when referred to that substance which generated them: for other in sub- 
stance [érepovavov] is opposed to one in substance [dpoovetov]; but if 
each be one in substance with the substance which generated them, it is 
thereby confessed that what is generated from anything is one in sub- 
stance with that which generated it ; and there is no need of seeking for 
three substances, but merely to seek whether it be true that this is from 
that. For should it happen that there were not two brothers, but that 
only one had come of that [former] substance, he that was generated would 
not be called alien in substance merely because there was no other from 
that substance than he; but though alone, he must be one in substance 
with him that begat him. For what shall we say about Jepthae’s daughter; 
because she was only-begotten, and he had not, says Scripture, other child ; 
and azain, concerning the widow’s son, whom the Lord raised from the 
dead, because he too had no brother, but was only-begotten, was on that 
account neither of these one in substance with the parent? Surely they 
were, for they were children, and this is a property of children with ref- 
erence to their parents. And in like manner also, when the fathers said 
that the Son of God was from his substance reasonably they have spoken 
of him as one in substance. For the like property has the radiance com- 
pared with the light.”? 


The last of these specially important passages is the follow- 
ing, which lies in the last two sections of the De Synodis. 
I remarked in reference to the first of these passages that, so 
far as could be gathered from it, Athanasius objected to the 


1 De Synodis, § 51, p. 151 sqq. 
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term duotovacos, not because it necessarily set forth a heresy, 
but because it did not unmistakably set forth the truth. From 
the passage about to be quoted, however, it appears that he 
also objected to it on metaphysical considerations — because 
he regarded it as inappropriate to set forth the relation be- 
tween substances; such relation being, in his judgment, 
properly expressible only by the terms dpoovctov and 
éTEPOVCLOD. 


“Let us examine the very term ‘ One in substance,’ in itself, by way 
of secing whether we oucht to use it all, and whether it be a proper term, 
and is suitable to apply to the Son. For you know yourselves, and no 
one can dispute, it that Like [76 opotov] is not predicated of substances, 
but of habits and qualities; for in the case of substances we speak not of 
likeness, but of identity [rabrorns, homogeneity].' Man, for instance, is 
said to be like man, not in [according to] substance but according to 
habit and character; for in [according to] substance men are one in 
nature [6uogvets]. And again, man is not said to be unlike dog, but to 
be other in nature [érepodvets]. [Ovxodv ro dpodves nat Gpoovaror, 
To O€ érepodves xai érepovocrov. Wherefore the one in nature is also one 
in substance, and the other in nature also other in substance]* Therefore 
in speaking of Like according to substance we mean [speak of] like by par- 
ticipation [zerovora]; (for likeness is a quality which may attach to sub- 
stance), and this is proper to creatures, for they by partaking [jerox7 ] 
are made like to God. For when he shall appear, says Scripture, we shal. 
be like him; like, that is, not in substance but in sonship, which we shall 
partake from him. If then ye speak of the Son as being by participation 
[perovota], then indeed call Him Like in substance [6potoverov}; but 
thus spoken of, He is not Truth, nor Light at all, nor in nature God. For 
things which are from participation are called like, not in reality, but 
from resemblance to reality; so that they may fa‘l, or be taken from those 
who share them. And this, again, is proper to creatures and works. 
Therefore, if this be extravazant, he must be, not by participation, but in 
nature and truth Son, Light, Wisdom, God; and being by nature, and 
not by sharing, he would properly be called, not Like in substance, but 
One in substance. But what would not be asserted, even in the case of 
others (for the Like [70 dpuotov| has been shown to be inapplicable to 


1 That homogeneity, not identity, was the idea contemplated, is manifest from 
the context. Hereafter this meaning will always be bracketed when radrdérns 
occurs. : 

? Strange to, say this sentence is omitted in the Oxford translation. It is, I 
believe, found in every Greek edition. The omission was supplied from Migne’s 
Patrologia. 
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substance), is it not folly, not to say violence, to put forward in the case 
of the Son, instead of the ‘One in substance.’ § 54. This justifies the 
Nicene Council, which has laid down what it was becoming to express, 
that the Son begotten from the Father’s substance is one in substance 
with him.”? 

From this passage it is not only manifest that what Atha- 
nasius contemplated by the term homoousion is what we ind? 
cate by the term homogeneity, but also that he used raurorys, 
which the Oxford translators render identity, in the same 
sense.2 It is proper here to remark that he cannot be re- 
garded as absolutely condemning in all cases the affirmation 
of the likeness in substance of homogeneous objects. It will 
be evident from quotations hereafter made that he did him- 
self affirm that the substance of the Son is like the substance 
of the Father. It was his design to show, in defence of the 
Nicene Council, and in support of the term they had set forth, 
that, in strictness of language, it was the proper term to em- 
ploy. It is also proper here to remark that there is reason 
to believe that the idea of the inappropriateness of dpovovowwpr 
to substances arose late in life in the mind of Athanasius. 
The Epistle De Synodis was one of the latest of his writings. 
Everywhere else did he without scruple affirm the dotoy of 
substances; indeed we have instances of it in the earlier 
portions of this very epistle. 

Passages will now be quoted corroborative of the fact mani- 
fested by the preceding extracts, namely, that Athanasius 
used the term doovctoy as indicative not of numerical, but 
of specific oneness. To quote everything that bears upon 
this point would he to reproduce a large portion of his writ- 
ings; the more important passages, therefore, have heen 
selected and classified for presentation. 

I. The first class that will be cited are those which mani- 
fest that he recognized no such distinction in the Trinity as 
was subsequently, and is now, indicated in the variant use 
of the terms substance (ovcia) and person or hypostasis 
(vroctacis). 


1 De Synodis, §§ 58, 54, p. 155 sqq. 3 See foot-note on p. 709. 
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In common with the great body of modern theologians 
Dr. Shedd declares : 


“ Ougia, or Essence, denotes that which is common to Father, Son, and 
Spirit. It denominates the substance, or constitutional being, of the 
Deity, which is possessed alike, and equally, by each of the personal 
distinctions..... “Yrooracts, or Hypostasis, is a term that was more sub- 
tile in its meaning and use than ovota. It denotes. not that which is 
common to the Three in One, but that which is distinctive of and pecu- 
liar to them. The personal characteristic of the [ypostasis, or ‘ subsis- 
tence’ in the Essence, was denoted by the Greek word iduorys,' and if we 
use our English word ‘ individuality ’ somewhat loosely, it will convey the 
idea sought to be attached to the Person in distinction from the Essence.” * 

This distinction is vital to the now accepted system of the 
Trinity. But Athanasius recognizes no such distinction a3 
denoted either by the variant use of ovoia and urooracss, or 
by any other allied terms. 

The anathema of the Nicene Creed, directed against “ those 
who pretend that the Son of God is from other Aypostasis or 
substance’ than the Father, implies that drooracts and ovcta 
were regarded by the Council as synonymous. That they 
were so used by that body is distinctly admitted by Drs. 
Charles Hodge? and Shedd. In manifest harmony with this 
fact Athanasius directly declared that these terms indicated 
one and the same object. The most important passage on 
this point is in the Epistle Ad Afros, in which he censures 
those who had declared that it was unscriptural to attribute 
either ovaia or umootacrs to God. He writes: 


“ Those who convened in Nicaca came not together as condemned, but 
also confessed that the Son is of the substance [oteta] of the Father; but 
these, being condemned once and again, and a third time in Ar:!minum 
itself, dared to write that it is not proper to affirm that God has substance 


1 In the same volume, on pp. 334 and 335, Dr. Shedd in an alleged quotation 
from Athanasius, twice introduces this term as employed by that father. Ina 
subsequent portion of this article, p. 737, the quotation of Dr. Shedd is com- 
pared with the original, and it is shown that i3:é7ns is, in both instances, intro- 
duced in the place of i&:drns. The latter term is frequently used by Athanasius. 
I have been unable to discover a single instance of his use of the former. 

2 History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 364. 

3 Systematic Theology, Vol. i. p. 453. 

‘ History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 367 sq. 
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[oteia] or hypostasis [brdoracts]. But from the following passages it 
appears, brethren, that those of Nicaea breathed out the Scripturcs. 
God himself saying in Exodus (iii. 11) ‘I am, 6 ov,’ and through Jeremiah 
(xxiii. 18) ‘Who hath stood in the counsel (LXX, troorjpart) of the 
Lord,’ and a little after (verse 22) ‘ If they had stood in my counsel (LXX, 
trocrdce).’ Hypostasis (irooracis) is substance (ovcia), and has no 
other signification than be.nz (ro ov) itself, which Jeremiah styles vrapéis, 
saying (ix. 10) ‘ Neither can men hear the voice of the (LXX) trdpfeus.’ 
Hypostasis and substance are existence (Urapfis), for it [trooracts } is 
and it exists [€ore yap kat brapxet]. And thinking this, Paul wrote to the 
Hebrews [i. 3] ‘ Who being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his }:erson [drdoracts ].’”? 

In exact accordance with the declarations of this passage, 
Athanasius uses the two terms as synonymous in the im- 
portant passage from the Epistle De Synodis, first quoted in 
this article. He writes: 

“ Those, however, who accept everything else that was defined at Nicaea, 
and quarrel only about the One in substance [70 épo00vcov] must not 
be reecived as enemies..... For, confessinz that the Son is from the sub- 
stance [oveta] and not from other subsistence [twooract]..... they are 
not far from accepting even the phrase ‘ One in substance.’ ”* 

And again, in proof that Dionysius of Rome regarded the 
“Word of God ” as “ an offspring proper to [of] the Father’s 
substance and indivisible,” he quotes the following from that 
writer, in which the term tumoortacts alone occurs. 

“Next, I reasonably turn to those who divide and cut into pieces and 
destroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church of God, the Divine 
Monarchy, making it certain three powers .and partitive subsistences 
[ pepepicpevas trooracets | and godheails three.” * 

And again he proves that Origen believed * the everlast- 
ing co-existence of the Word with the Father, and that he is 
not of another substance or subsistence, but proper to [of] 
the Father’s” (italics mine), by the following quotation, in 
‘which also only irdéoracis occurs : 

“Tf there be an Image of the invisible God, it is an invisible Image; 
nay, I will be bold to add that, as being the likeness of the Father, never 

1 Ad Afros (Translated from Migne’s ed.), § 4. 
* De Synodis, § 41. p. 138 sq. 
8 Nicen. Def., § 26. p. 458q. Quoted more extensively on p. 739 sq. 
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was it not. For else wa; that Go.l, who, according to John, is called Light 
(for God is light), without the radiance of his proper glory, that a man 
should presume to assert the Son’s origin of existence, as if before he was 
not. But when was not that Image of the Father's Ineffable and Name- 


less and Unuiterable subsistence [trdoracts |,” etc.) 

Not only does Athanasius use substance and hypostasis as 
synonymous, but the closest examination fails to discover 
that he ever used any allied terins in the peculiar senses in 
which these terms are now employed, or indeed to discover 
the slightest indication that an idea of the distinction that 
we now endeavor to set forth by the variant definitions of 
these terms had ever crossed his mind. Dr. Shedd, it is 
true, asserts that “the meaning attached to the idea [of 
vrootacts] was uniform,” and that “the distinction between 
ovoia and wrooraots” was “made in fact ..... by the first 
Trinitariaus ” ;? but, it is to be observed, he does not present 
& single quotation in proof of his assertion. He is con- 
strained, it should further be remarked, to admit that “ Ath- 
anasius employs the two terms as equivalents,” and in proof 
of the fact he introduces quctations, as given above, from De 
Synodis and Ad Afros. He endeavors, however, to nullify 
the force of his own admission by the following: 

‘« Athanasius continually denies that there are three ovatat, so that his 
use of Urooracts must be determined in each instance from the connec- 
tion in which he employs it. Ilis object in asserting that ‘ hypostasis is 
substance’ was to deny that the personal distinction in the Godhead is 
merely an energy or effluence such as the Nominal Trinitarians maintained 
it to be.” 2 

It will be perceived by the thoughtful reader that the 
entire force of Dr. Shedd’s first sentence in the preceding 
paragraph rests upon the implication that Athanasius used 

evoia somewhat differently from tréctacis. That is a matter 
for proof. Why is no proof given? Again, where is the proof 
that. * Athanasius continually denies that there are three 
ovoia.”? It is true that he, in effect, denies that there are in 
the Godhead a plurality of partitive [penepiopévas ] substances, 
even as he impliedly denied, when he quoted approvingly the 


1 Nicen. Def., §27. p.48 2? Hist of Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. pp. 366-369. 
Vou. XLI. No. 164. 90 
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words of Dionysius of Rome (p. 712) “ that there are three 
partitive subsistences [hypostases].” He however nowhere 
denies that there is an ovova of the Father and an ovoca of 
the Son; but, on the contrary, he again and again affirms it, 
as will be seen. Still farther, the assertion of the second 
sentence is also unsupported by a single quotation or reference. 
It is manifest that in no one of the quotations given above 
was it “his object to deny that the personal distinction in 
the Godhead is merely an energy or effluence.’’ I courteously 
challenge the production of a single passage that can support 
the assertion. 

As corroborative of the position that Athanasius knew 
nothing of the now prevalent distinction between ovcta and 
uroctacws,1— that he contemplated naught in God, naught 
in Father, but ovcia, — the following quotations are made: 


“If God be simple, as He is, it follows that in saying ‘ God,’ and naming 
‘Father,’ we name nothing as if about Him, but signify His substance 
itself. ..... When then He says I am that I am, and I am the Lord God, or 
when Scr pture says God, we understan:1 nothing else by it but the intimation 
of His incomprehensible substance Itself, and that Ile Is who is spoken 
of. Therefore let no one be startled on hearing that the Son of God is from 
the substance of the Father; rather let him accept the explanation of the 
fathers, who in more explicit but equivalent language have for from God 
written ‘of [from] the substance.’ For they considered it the same thing 
to say that the word was of [from] God ani ‘of [from] the substance of 
God,’ since the word + Gol,’ as I have already said, signifies nothing but 
the substance of Him Who Is.”? 

“Tf when you name the Father, or use the word ‘God,’ you do not sig- 
nify substance, or understand Him according to substance, who is that 
He is, but s'gnify something clse about Him, not to say inferior, then you 
should not have written that the Son was from the Father, but from what. 
is about [im or in Him; and so, shrinking from saying that God is truly 


1 Dr. Charles Hodge declares (Systematic Theology, Vol. i. p. 454): “To 
express the idca of a suppcsitum intelligens, or self-conscious ayent [person] the 
Greeks first used the word xpoowroy. But as that word properly means the face, 
the aspect, and as it was uscd by the Sabellians to express their doctrine of the 
threefold aspect under which the Godhead was revealed, it was rejected, and the 
word txdéoracis adopted.” It is to be regretted that the venerated Professor did 
not state at what time, and by whom, apéommoy was so used. I have been unable 
to find that it was ever so employed by Athanasius. 

3 Nicen. Def. § 22. p. 38. 
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Father, and making lim compound who is simple, in a material way, you 
will be authors of a new blasphemy. And, with such ideas, do you [you 
do] of necessity consider the Word and the title ‘Son’ not as a substance, 
but as a name only ;! and in consequence the views ye have ye hold as 
far as names only, and your statements are not positive points of faith, 
but negative opinions. Dut this is more like the crime of the Sadducees, 
an] of :hose among the Greeks who had the name of Atheists. It follows 
that you deny that creation toois the handiwork of God Himself; that is, 
at least, if ‘ Father’ and ‘ God’ do not signify the very substance of Him 
that is, but something else, which you imagine; which is irrelizious, and 
most shocking even to think of. But if, when we hear it said, J am that 
Iam, and In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, and Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,and Thus saith the Lord Almighty, 
we understand nothing else than the very simple and blessed and incom- 
prehensible substance itself of [lim that is (for thouzh we be unable to 
master that He is, yet hearing ‘ Father,’ and ‘ God,’ and ‘ Almighty,’ we 
understand nothing else to be meant than the very substance of ITim that 
is) ; and if ye too have said that the Son is from God, it follows that you 
have said that he is from the ‘substance’ of the Father. And since the 
Scripturcs precede you, which say that the Lord is Son of the Father, 
and the Father himself precedes them, who says, This is my beloved Son, 
and a Son is no other than the offspring from his father, is it not evident 
that the Fathers have suitably said that the Son is from the Father's 
substance? Considering that it is all one to say in an orthodox sense 
‘from God,’ and to say ‘from the substance.’ ” 2 


Is it conceivable that any man who held the now prevalent 
view of the distinction between ovcia and wroctacts could 
thus have written? It seems to be simply impossible that if 
no more than the mere germ of the distinction had existed 
in the mind of Athanasius, it would not in one or the other 
of the foregoing connections have found expression. 

II. The second class of passages that will be cited are 
those allied with the declaration of the Nicene Creed that the 
Son is * begotten from the Father ..... that is, from the 


1 The inference from this is that when we name Son, we also “ signify sub- 
stance.” <A similar pussage occurs in § 41 of this Epistle, immediately after the 
first classical, in which it is declared “‘ Whom [the Word] the Father has declared 
to be his own Son,..... that hearing that he is Son, we may acknowledge him 
to be a living Word and a substantive [¢vovows| Wisdom.” The entire passage 
is quoted on p. 731 sq. of this article, and the above extract is specially con- 
sidcred in a foot-note. 

2 De Synodis, §§ 34, 35. p. 131 q. 
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substance of the Father [yewnfevta éx tod matpos ..... 
TOUTEGTL EX THS OVTias TOD TraTpos].”” 

In this sentence of the Creed there are, in fact, three 
declarations, viz. (1) that the Son is “begotten from the 
Father’; (2) that he is ** begotten ..... from the substance 
of the Father”; (3) that the expressions begotten from the 
Father and begotten from the substance of the Father are 
equivalent. 

Statements identical with the first two of these declara- 
tions are of frequent occurrence in the writings of Athanasius. 
Being, however, mere reproductions of the language of the 
Creed, it is unnecessary to make quotations or to give refer- 
ences. Allied with the first kind mentioned, we continually 
meet. with the further declaration that the Son is “ Offspring 
[yev~nua] from the Father,” and allied with the second, the 
exccedingly strong and significant expression, “* Offspring 
from the substance of the Father.’’ This expression, with 
its cognate “‘ Offspring of God’s substance,” occurs more than 
thirty times, as will be seen in the references given below.! 
Any one who consults the passages referred to will have 
before him a large portion of the entire number of passages 
contemplated in this article. The third declaration — namely, 
that the expressions begotten from the Father and begotten 
from the substance of the Father are equivalent—is reaffirmed 
by Athanasius not only in the passages last quoted: under the 
preceding division, but also in the following, in which he 
explains the reason for the introduction into the Creed of 
the second clause, viz. ‘ that is, ftom the substance of the 
Father : ”’ 

1 Nicen. Def. §3, p. 6; § 23, p. 40; § 26, p. 45; § 29, p. 54; § 81, p. 55. De 
Synodis, § 35, p. 133; §39, p. 137; (§42, p. 141); §45, p. 144; §48, p. 148 
(thrice). Discourse 1. (§ 9, p. 191); § 15, p. 202; § 16, p. 204 (bis); § 17, p. 205; 
$19, p. 208; § 28, p.221; §.29, p. 222; (§ 29, p. 222); §29, p. 223; § a9, p. 
237 ; $56, p. 262; §58, p. 264. Discourse 11. § 2, p. 284; § 22, p. 312; § 24, 
p. 314; §34, p.328; (§ 36, p. 362). Discourse 111. § 5, p. 404 (bis); § 6, p. 406; 
§12, p. 417. In the references enclosed in parentheses the Oxford translation 
reads, ‘offspring proper to the substance”’; it should read, “of the substance,” 


the original is in the genitive. ‘‘ Offspring of God’s substance ” ; Discourse 111. 
§ 63, p. 491; Discourse rv. § 4, p. 518. 
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“ The Council, wishing to negative the irrelicious phrases of the Arians, 
and to use instead the acknowledged words of the Scriptures, that the 
Son is not from nothing, but from God, and is Word and Wisdom, nor 
creature or work, but the proper offspring from the Father, the party of 
Eusebius, out of their inveterate heterodoxy, understood the phrase from 
God as belonging to us, as if in respect to it the Word of God differed 
nothing from us, and that because it is written, ‘ There ts one God from 
tthom are all things’; and again, ‘..... all things are from God.’ But 
the fathers, perceiving their craft and the cunning of their irrelizion. 
were forced to express more distinctly the sense of the words from God. 
Accordingly they wrote ‘from the substance [ovata] of God,’ in order 
that from God might not be considered common and equal in the Son and 
in things generate, but that all others micht be acknowledged as creatures, 
and the Word alone as from the Father.” ! 


The effect of the foregoing and allied declarations is, of 
course, not only to elevate all the declarations that the Son 
is “begotten from the Father,” that he is “ Offspring from 
the Father,” into the category of ‘ Begotten from the suv- 
stance,’ “Offspring of the substance,” but also to make it 
manifest that they cannot legitimately be interpreted as im- 
plying a generation from an Hypostasis, Father, as dis- 
tinguished from the Substance, Father. 

But not only have we the declaration that the Son is the 
Offspring of the Father’s substance, but also the declaration 
the Substance of the Son is the Offspring of the Father, in 
which Substance is connected with Son. Athanasius writes: 


‘¢ The present discussion ..... has shown that the Son is not a work, 
but in Subs‘ance indeed the Father’s Offspring.” 
“The Lord knowing His own Substance to be the Only-begotten 
Wisdom and Offspring of the Father,” ete. 
“If then Son, therefore not creature; if creature, not Son; for great is 
the difference between them, and Son and creature cannot be the same, 
unless his substance be considered to be at once from God, and external 


to God.’’? 

Now, it must be manifest to every one carefully considering 
the foregoing declarations — viz. first, that the Son is the 
Offspring of the Father’s substance; secondly, that the Sub- 
stance of the Son is the Offspring of the Father; thirdly, 


1 Nicen. Def. § 19, p. 32 sq. 
* Discourse 11. § 11, p. 296; § 47, p.847. Nicen. Def., § 18, p. 21. Italics mine. 
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“Next, if the Son be not such from participation [erovoias }, but is in 
his substance the Father’s Word and Wisdom, and this subs/ance is the off- 
spring of the Father's substance, and its likeness, as the radiance is of the 
light ; and the Son says, J and the Father are One, and he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father, how must we understand these words? Or how 
shall we so explain them as to preserve the oneness of the Father and the 
Son? Now as to its consisting in agreement of doctrines, and in the 
Son’s not disagreeing with the Father, as the Arians say, such an inter- 
pretation will not s'and...... But the Son being an offspring from the 
substance, is one in substance [dpoovcvs], Himself and the Father that 
begat him.” 

“And if this be extravagant and irreligious, when the Father says, 
This is my beloved Son, and when the Son says that God is His own 
Father, it follows that what is partaken is not external, but from the sub- 
stance of the Father. And as to this again, if it be other than the substance 
of the Son. an equal extravagance will meet us; there being in that case 
something between this that is from the Father and the substance of the 
Son, whatever that be.”? 

“‘ Scripture speaks of ‘Son’ in order to herald the offspring of His [the 
Father's] substance, natural and trie; and on the other hand, that none 
may think of the offspring hnmanly, while signifying ILis [the Son’s} sub- 
stance, it calls Him Word, Wisdom, and Radiance.” ® 

“ Whoso hears and beholds that what is said.of the Father is also said 
of the Son, not as accruing to His [the Son’s] substance by grace or par- 
ticipation [jeroxjv], but because the very Being [7b elvac] of the Son 
iis the proper offspring of the Father's substance, will fitly understand the 
-~words, as I said before, J in the Father and the Father in Me, and I and 
fhe Father are One. For the Son is such as the Father is, because He has 
all that is the Father’s.” 4 

« The Word is from God ; for the Word was God. ..... Aud since Christ 
is God from God, and God’s Word, Wisdom, Son, and Power, therefore 
but One God is declared in the divine Scriptures. For the Word, being 
Son of the One God, is referred [dvadépera:] to [lim of whom also He 
is; so that Father and Son are two, yet the Unity [Movas = Monad] of 
the Godhead [Divinity] is indivisible and inseparable [Movada 5€ Gedryros 
Gduaiperov xai doxiorov |. And thus too we preserve One Orizin [Apyy] 
of Godhead [Divinity], and not two Origins, whence there is properly a 
divine Monarchy [Movapyia]. And of this very Origin the Word is by 


1 De Synodis, § 48, p. 148. Italics mine, except in the Scriptural quotations. 

3 Discourse 1. § 15, p. 208. Italics mine, except in Scriptural quotation. 
This quotation will again be referred to in considering the position of Neander. 

8 Discourse 1. § 28, p. 221. 

* Discourse 111. § 6, p. 406. 
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nature Son, not as if another Origin, subsisting by Himself, nor having 
come into being externally to that Origin, lest from tha‘ diversity a Dy- 
archy and Polyarchy should ensue ; but of the one Origin He is proper 
Son, proper Wisdom, proper Word, existing from It. For, according to 
John, in that Origin [dpyy] was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
for the Origin [dpyy] was God; and since He is from It, therefore also 
the Word was God. And as there is one Origin and therefore one God, 
so one is the Substance and Subsistence [ovoia xat trocracts} which 
indeed and truly and really is, and which said J am that Iam, and not two, 
that there be not two Origins; and from the One a Son in nature and 
truth, is Its proper Word. Its Wisdom, Its Power, and inseparable from 
It. And as there is not another [aAA7y]} substance,’ lest there be two 
Origins, so the Wor.] which is from that One Substance has no dissolution 
[8careAvpévos == parting asunder], nor is a sound significative, but is a 
substantial [ otowwdys | Word and substantial Wisdom, which is the truce 
Son. For were he not substantial [ovowédys], God would be speaking 
into the air, and having a bocy, in nothing differently [oddey A€ov] from 
men; but since THe is not man, nei:her is His Word according to the 
infirmity of man. For as the Origin is one Substance, so Its Word is 
one, substantial and subsistinz, and Its Wisdom. For as He is God from 
God, and Wisdom from the Wise, and Word from Rational, and Son 
from Father, so is He from Subsistence Subsistent [é€ broordcews 
trdcraros |, and from Substance Substantial and Substantive [éfovatas 
obowdys Kai évovaros |, and Being from Being [é Gyros av]. § 2. Since 
were He not substantial Wisdom and substantive Word, and Son existing, 
but simply Wisdom and Word and Son in the Father, then the Father 
Himself would have a nature compounded of wisdom and reason. ..... 
Therefore He is an Offspring in a proper sense from the Father Himself, 
according to the illustration of light. For as there is light from fire, so 
from God there is a Word, and Wisdom from the Wise, and from the 

1 The term substance in both the above instances was introduced by the Oxford 
translator, — the term &AAm alone appears in the original. The object of 
Athanasius was, manifestly, to affirm that there is not another archaic (original) 
substance, and not to deny what he afterwards asserts, that there is another 
generated substance. Again and again he uses dAAorpiovoros in the sense of 
heterogeneous, as in De Syn., § 50, p. 150. ‘But if, since the Son is from the 
Father, all that is the Father’s is the Son’s as in an image and expression, Iet it 
be considered dispassionately, whether a substance foreign from the Father’s 
substance admit of such attributes, and whether such a one be other in nature 
and alien in substance [d4AAorpivdowws|, and not one in substance with the Father.’ 
Again, he writes, Discourse 1. § 20, p. 209 : ‘How can a man consider that which 
is proper, as foreign and alien in substance [aAAorpiotoiov]* For other things 
according to the nature of things generate are without likeness in substance with 
the maker, but are external to him.’ 
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Father a Son. For in this way the Unity [Movas = Monad] remains 
undivided and entire, and its Son and Word i: not unsubstantive 


[évovors], nor not subsisting, but substantial truly.”? 

IV. A fourth class of passages bearing on this point are 
those which teach that the Son is like in substance to the 
Father, or the image of the Father’s substance. 

It will be perceived upon examination that the first passage 
cited under the preceding head (the one that embodies a 
auotation from Theognostus), belongs also to this class. 
Not only does it declare that ‘* the substance of the Son..... 
sprang from the Father’s substance ” ; but also, in the con- 
cluding sentence, that * the Father’s substance..... has the 
Son as an Image of Itself.” 

From the great multitude of other passages teaching as 
indicated, the following have been selected. The first is 
from the encyclical Ictter of the Synod of Alexandria that 
first deposed Arius. This letter was signed by Athanasius. 
-By many it is supposed to have been written by him. How- 
ever that may be, it unquestionably presents his views. In 
the section which contains the recital of the errors of Arius 
Zs the following: 

The Word of God was not always..... Neither is He like in substance 
EU opows xar’ otciav] to the Father.” * 

In the following section, which contains brief refutations of 

@lhie enumerated points of heresy, we read as follows : 

“ Or again, how is He ‘ unlike in substance [dvdpotos ty ovcig.] to the 
TE ather’ seeing He is the perfect Image and brightness of the Father,” etc.? 

In exact harmony with these utterances are the writings 


<»f Athanasius: 
“He is the Expression of the Father’s Person [trooracts], and Light 
SJ 7rom light, and Power, and very Image of the Father’s substance.” ® 
It should be premised that the argument in the following 
Passave is to prove the eternal generation of the Son. 


“When then was God without [lim who is proper to Ilim? or, how 


1 Discourse iv. §$1, 2, p. 512 sqq. 
2 Athanasius’s Ilist. Tracts, Appendix, p. 200 sq. 
8 Discourse I. § 9, p. 192. 

Vor. XLI. No. 164 91 
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can a man consider that which is proper, as foreign and alien in sub 
stance ? for other things, according to the nature of things generate, are 
witliout likeness in substance with the Maker; but are external to Him 
wanes Let a person only dwell upon this thought, and he will discern how 
the perfection and the plenitude of the Father's substance is impaired 
by this heresy ; however, he will see its extravagance still more clearly 
if he considers that the Son is the Image and Radiance of the Father, 
and Expression, and Truth. For if, when Light exists, there be withal 
its Image, viz. Radiance, and a subsistence [tzdoracts] existing, there 
be of it the entire expression, and a Father existing, there be His Truth 
viz. the Son; let them consider what depths of irreligion they fall into 
who make time the measure of the Image and Countenance of the God- 
head. For if the Son was not before his generation, Truth was not 
always in God, which it were a sin to say; for, since the Father was, 
there was ever in Him the Truth, which is the Son, who says, J am the 
Truth. And the subsistence [taecracts] existing, of course there was 
forthwith its expression and Image; for God’s Image is not delineated 
from without, but God Ilimself hath begotten it ; in which seeing Him- 
self, He has delight, as the Son Himself says, J was His delight. When 
then did the Father not see Ilimself in his own Image? or when had He 
not delight, that a man should dare to say, ‘ The Image is out of nothing,’ 
and ‘ The Father had not delight before the Image was generated’? and 
how should the Maker and Creator see Iimself in a created and generated 
substance ? for such as is the Father, such must be the Image..... The 
Father is eternal, immortal, powerful, light, King, Sovereign, God, Lord, 
Creator, and Maker. These attributes must be in the Image, to make it 
true that he that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father. If the Son be not 
all this, but as the Arians consider, a thing generate, and not eternal, this 
is not a true Image of the Father, unless indeed they give up shame, and 
go on to say, that the title of Image, given to the Son, is not a token ofa 
similar substance [ 6potas ovcias |, but Ilis name only. But this, on the 
other hand, O ye Christ’s enemies, is not an Image, nor is it an 
Expression.” 2 

“If the consecration [i.e. Baptism] is given to us into the Name of 
Father and Son, and they do not confess a truc Father, because they 
deny what is from Him and like His Substance [ro é£ atrov opotoy ris 
oveias |, and deny also the true Son,” etc.* 

‘* The Son, who made free, has shown in truth that He is no creature, 
nor one of things generate, but the proper Word and Image of the 
Father’s substance.’ 8 

‘“‘For what the Son has said as proper and suitable to a Son only, who 
is Word and Wisdom and Image of the Father's substance.” ¢ 


1 Discourse 1. §§ 20, 21, p. 209 aq. 2 Thid., 11. § 42, p. 339. 
8 Ibid., 11. § 67, p. 877. * Ibid., 111. $2, p. 401. 
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“ The likeness [6y0twowv] and the Oneness [évéryra] must be referred 
to the very substance of the Son; for unless it be so taken, He will not 
be shown to have anything beyond things generate.” ! 

“They [the Arians] have utterly forgotten, like Samosatene, the Son’s 
paternal Godhead [sarptxns Oedryros }, and with arrozant and audacious 
tongue they say, ‘How can the Son be from the Father by nature, and 
be like Him in substance [opotos war’ otciav!?’” 4 

‘For the Apostle proclaims the Son to be the proper Radiance 
and Expression [xapaxrnp] not of the Father's will, but of His Sub- 
stance [ovcia] itself, saying, Who being the Radiance of His Glory and 
the Expression of His Subsistence [trocracts].8 But if, as we have said 
before, the Father’s Substance and Subsistence be not from will, neither, 
as is very plain, is what is proper to the Father’s Subsistence from will ; 
for such as, and so as, that Llessed Subsistence must also be the proper 
Offspring from it..... And as the Father is always good by nature, so 
He is always gencrative by nature; and to say ‘The Father’s good 
pleasure is the Son,’ and ‘The Word’s good pleasure is the Father,’ 
implics, not a precedent will, but genuineness of nature, and propriety 
and likeness of Substance” [ovoias idtdryra Kat dpotwor |.‘ 

“ And as, being the Word and Wisdom of the Father, He has all the 
attributes of the Father, Ilis eternity and [Tis unchangeableness, and is 
like Him in all respects and in all things, and is neither before nor after, 
but co-existent with the Father, and is the very form [eldos] of the Giod- 
head [Divinity], and is the Creator, and is not created: (for since He is 
in substance like the Father [Gpotos yap dv xara rv ovaiay Tov rarpos | 
Iie cannot be a creature).”’® 


One of the most important passages belonging to this divi- 
sion is to be found in the Epistle De Synodis, in a section 
preceding those which contain the classical passages. But it 
also, and more appropriately, belongs to another division, in 
which passages are cited and considered which contain 
phrases having a most important bearing on the question at 
issue. This passage, which forms the concluding quotation 
in the following division on p. 727, may also be regarded as 
closing this portion of the present article. 

V. The fifth class of passages are those which contain the 


1 Discourse 111. § 11, p. 416. 2 Thid., 111. § 26, p. 436. 

* This is one of the passages which incidentally manifest that Athanasius 
regarded ovela and iwdcracis as one and the same. 

* Discourse 111. ¢§ 65, 66, p. 494 sq. 

* Epistle to Bishops of Egypt and Libya, § 16; Historical Tracts, p. 145. 
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declarations that the Son is, of the Father, the Eixwy amapdn- 
Aaxtos and the Eicay amapddXaxros THs ovaias. 

The adjective is rendered by the Oxford translator as un- 
varying, and correctly in one of the meanings of that English 
term, namely, exactly, without variation from the original. 

The former of these expressions occurs in the Defence, in 
which Athanasius narrates the circumstances under which 
o“oovctos was introduced into the Creed. He writes: 


“ Again [i.e. after the declaration that the Word is éx rs ovotas] when 
the Bishops said that the Word must be described as the True Power 
and Image [eixdva] of the Father, like to the Father in all things and un- 
varying [Spoudv re cal dmapaAAakrov a’toy xara navra re Tarpi] and as 
unalterable, and as always, and as in Him without division [ddcaupérws | 
(for never was the Word not, but He was always existing everlastingly 
with the Father, as the radiance of light), the party of Eusebius endured, 
indeed, as not the dariag to contradict, being put to shame by the arcu- 
ments which were urged against them; but withal they were caught 
whispering to each other and winking with their eyes, that ‘like’ 
[76 opocoy | and ‘ always,’ and ‘power,’ and ‘in Him,’ were, as before, 
common to us and the Son, and that it was no difficulty to agree to these. 
As to ‘like’ [70 dpotov | they said that it is written of us, Man is the image 
and glory of God..... But the Bishops, discerning in this too their simula- 
tion..... were again compelled on their part to concentrate the sense of the 
Scriptures, and to re-say and re-write what they had said before, more 
distinctly stili, namely, that the Son is ‘one in substance ° [ 6poovovov | 
with the Father, by way of signifying that the Son was from the Father, 
and not merely like, but is the same in likeness [iva xq povov Gpotov Tov 
Yiov, dAAd ratrov ry Spouce ex rod Tarpos evar onpaivwor], and of 
showing that the Son's likeness and unalterableness was different from 
such copy of the same as is ascribed to us, which we acquire from virtue 
on the ground of the observance of the commandments.” 3 


From the foregoing extract the following facts are mani- 
fest: First, that the phrase “Image of the Father, like to 
the Father in all things and unvarying,’” originated with the 
Orthodox ; secondly, that it was disused by them, not be- 
cause they regarded it as necessarily false, but as ambiguous, 
and liable to be used by the heterodox in its lower and false 
sense; thirdly, that the term syoovcwv was employed by 


1 Nicen. Def., § 20, p. 34 sq. Italics mine, except in quotations from Scripsare. 
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them to set forth what they intended to indicate by it. From 
this it follows as the light the sun that owoovcroy must have 
been used in the sense of homogeneous, for only in that 
sense does it coincide with one of the possible meanings of 
the phrase for which it was used as asynonyme. The same 
is evident from the singular phrase “ the same [tavrov] in 
[or by] likeness.” The term Same may indicate either nu- 
merical or specific sameness; but numerical sameness and 
likeness are utterly incongruous — the one implies unity, the 
other plurality ; it is only as the term indicates specific same- 
ness that the phrase “ the same in [or by] likeness ” does not 
involve a contradiction. It is here proper to remark that 
even though other considerations did not forbid it, it would be 
impossible, for intrinsic reasons, to harmonize the phrase 
“the same in [or by] likeness” with the system which 
affirms numerical sameness. According to that system same- 
ness and likeness are affirmed of the Father and the Son in 
different aspects — they are the same (numerically) in oveia, 
they are like in uioctaots. But according to the Nicene 
phrase under consideration they are éhe same and like in one 
identical aspect ; in the one aspect in which they are the same, 
they are like; but this requires that the sameness should be 
specific. In conclusion of the consideration of the preced- 
ing extract it may be said that in the sentence, “ not merely 
like, but the same in likeness,” the phrase “ merely like” is 
manifestly parallel with that portion of the first classical 
passage which treats of mere similarity, as where it is written 
‘thus tin is only like to silver, a wolf to a dog,” etc., and the 
words “the same in likeness” correspond with dpasovetov 
and dpoovovov in the sense in which they coincide, namely, 
homogeneity. 

1 J¢ may possibly be contended by some that the paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the preceding extract is inconsistent with the idea that mere specific 
oneness — such as exists between a human father and son — could have been, 
in the idea of Athanasius, the meaning of the term duoovows. And it must be 
acknowledged that did that paragraph stand alone, it would naturally suggest 


the idea of a peculiarity in the relation of the divine Father and Son as implied 
by that term. In view, however, of the overwhelming weight of evidence on the 
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The phrase Eixwy dvrapdddaxtos THs ovotas seems to have 
originated with the Eusebians, as they were styled, or Homoi- 
ousians. Its first occurrence, so far as I have been able to 
discover, was in the second creed of the second Council of 
Antioch (a.D. 841), called also the Council of the Dedication. 
This creed, together with several others put forth by Arian 
and Semi-Arian Councils, is given in full by Athanasius in 
his Epistle De Synodis.!_ In it occurs the following (italics 
mine) : 

“We believe.....in One Lord Jesus Christ,.....unvarying image 
of the Godhead, Substance, Will, Power, and Glory of the Father.’ 


As has already been intimated, subsequent councils, repre- 
senting substantially the same party, declared that neither 
ougia nor wrootaots should be attributed toGod. The Council 
at Isauria (a.D. 859) declared as follows : 


* We decline not to bring forward the authentic faith published at 
the dedication of Antioch, though certainly our fathers at that time met 
together for a particular subject under investigation. But since ‘One 
in substance’ [6poovctov] and ‘ Like in Substance’ [6potovorov], have 


other side, we are compelled to limit what, at first glance, seems to be the force 
of the passage. The position of Athanasius on this point was so clearly set 
forth in numerous classical passages and illustrations, that it was not necessary 
for him carefully to guard every apparently discrepant utterance. Indeed, upon 
careful examination, it becomes manifest that the language may without undue 
straining, be regarded as involving, impliedly, the a fortiors statement —‘ if 
human beings are éduootoin, how much more the divine Father and Son who are 
inseparably united.’ The passage is as follows (italics mine): ‘“ For bodies 
which are like each other may be separated and become at distances from each 
other, as are human sons relatively to their parents (as it is written concerning 
Adam and Seth, who was beyvotten of him, that he was like him after his own 
pattern [LXX, Gen. v. 3]); but since the generation of the Son from the Father 
is not according to the nature of men, and not only like [8uoc0s] but also in- 
separable from [ad:alperos] the substance of the Father, and He and the Father 
are onc, as he has said himself, and the Word is ever in the Father and the Father 
in the Word, as the radiance stands towards the light, (for this the phrase itself 
indicates) ; therefore, the Council, as understanding this, wrote suitably ‘one in 
substance’ [duzoovcior], that they might both defeat the perverseness of the here- 
tics, and shew that the Word was other than generated things. For, after thus 
writing, they at once added, ‘But they who say that the Son of God is from 
nothing, or created, or alterable, or a work, or from other substance, theese the 
Holy Catholic Church anathematizes.’ ” 
2 De Synodis, § 28, p. 106. 
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troubled many persons in times past and up to this day, and since, more- 
over, some are said recently to have devised the Son’s ‘ Unlikeness’ 
[ds<dp010r] to the Father, on their account we reject ‘ One in substance’ 
and ‘ Like in substance,’ as alien to the Scriptures, but ‘ Unlike’ we 
anathematize, and account all who profess it as aliens to the Church. 
And we distinctly confess the ‘ Likeness’ | 64ocov] of the Son to the 
Father,” etc.? 

Shortly after, in the same Epistle, Athanasius severely cen- 
sures the course of the Councils in rejecting the specified 
terms, especially that of Isauria, which had declared its ac- 
ceptance of the Creed of the Dedication. In his censure he 
uses language which impliedly recognizes the orthodoxy of 
the phrase, “ unvarying image of the substance,’ —a phrase 
which, of course, was rejected with the rejection of the term 
ovoia. He writes: 

“Can we then any more account such men Christians ?..... For if, 
O Acacius and Eudoxius, you ‘do not decline the faith published at the 
Dedication,’ and in it is written that the Son is ‘ Unvarying Image of 
God's substance [ovcias dmapadXNaxrtos eixwy],’ why is it ye write in 
Isauria, ‘we reject the Like in Substance [76 duotovcvov]?’ for if the 
Son is not like the Father according to substance [xar ovotav dpows |} 
how is He ‘unvarying image of the Substance’? But if you are dissatis- 
fied at having written ‘ Unvarying Image of the Substance ’ how is it that 
ye ‘anathematize those who say that the Son is Unlike?’ for if He be 
not according to substance Like [Gpotos xar’ otciav!, He is altogether Un- 
like ; and the Unlike cannot be an Image. And if so, then it does not 
hold that he that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father, there being the 
greatest difference possible between Them, or rather the One being 
wholly Unlike the other. And Unlike cannot possibly be called Like. 
By what artifice then do ye call Unlike Like, and consider Like to be 
Unlike, and so pretend to say that the Son is the Father’s Image? for if 
the Son be not Like the Father in substance [xar’ ovoiay opotos 6 Yios 
tov Ilarpos | something is wanting to the Image, and it is not a complete 
Image, nor a perfect radiance.” * 

From this extract it is evident that Athanasius regarded 
Opovovatos, Swotos Kat’ ovciay, and dmapdAXaxtos eix@y TIS 
ovaias, as equivalent. Although for reasons given in the first 
classical passage the term oovovatos was objectionable as 
ambiguous, nevertheless he recognized it in its higher signifi- 


1 De Synodis, § 29, p. 1238 aq. 2 De Synodis, § 38, p. 135 aq. 
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cation as setting forth atruth. Still further; the expression 
aTrapd\\axros eixwv, as we have just seen, had been supplied 
by the Nicene Council itself by the term ojoovoros — had the 
expression d7apadAAaxtos eixwy THS ovcias Meant aught else 
than this, it could not have been admitted by him as ortho 
dox. And again; he distinctly recognizes that to be ithe 
according to substance [6uovos Kat’ ovciay] was essential to 
the Son’s being an Image of the Father. But ‘ likeness 
according to substance ’ and ‘ numerical oneness of substance’ 
are utterly incongruous. 

VI. The last class of passages that will be cited in corrobo- 
ration are those in which Athanasius states and answers the 
objections to the term onoovcrov. 

By way of introduction it may be remarked that if by this 
term numerical oneness was contemplated, the apparent objec- 
tion would have been that those who adopted it were Sabel- 
lianizing, that is, making the distinctions in the Godhead 
merely modal; if, however, specific oneness was intended the 
patent objections would have been that the term implied, 
first, division in the divine substance, and secondly, the exist- 
ence of a plurality of Gods. Dr. Shedd manifestly contem- 
plated the truth of this position, and therefore, immediately 
after his paragraph first quoted in this article, in which he 
stated, “The term opoovoros could not by any ingenuity be 
made to teach anything but that the essence of the Son is one 
and identical with that of the Father,” we find the following: 

“ The two Eusebiuses, and many of the Oriental bishops, were Origen- 
istic in their views upon this part of the doctrine. With some of this 
party, which was considerably numerous, and, as it afterward appeared, 
able to re-open the subject, and involve the church in another contro- 
versy, the difficulty was a speculative one, certainly to some extent. They 
‘were afraid of Sabellianism, and supposed that by affirming a unity and 
‘sameness of essence between the Father and the Son, they necessarily de- 
nied the distinction of persons between them. This portion, consisting of 


the more devout minds, who practically held very exalted views of the 
Person of Christ, were the true representatives of Origen in this council.”? 


1 Hist. of Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 312sqq. Hagenbach (Hist. of Doctrine, 
New York ed., Vol. i. p. 254 sq.) also writes : ‘‘ The Semi-Arians, and with them 
Cyril of Jerusalem and Eusebius of Caesarea, endeavored to avoid the use of the 
term duoodaros lest they should fall into the Sabellian error.” 
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The implication of this paragraph manifestly is that the 
great objection to the term was that it apparently favored 
Sabellianism. Now it may be remarked, in the first place, 
that Dr. Shedd adduces no proof that either of the Eusebiuses 
or the higher Homoiousians ever brought this objection 
against it. On the contrary, it is manifest that the difficulty 
in the mind of Eusebius of Caesarea as to the terms é« ris 
ovoias and opoovotos was that they implied division in the 
substance of the Father. In his ** Letter to the People of his 
Diocese,’”’ presented in full by Athanasius in an Appendix 
to the Defence, he wrote as follows, immediately after his 
citation of the Nicene Creed : 


“Qn their dictating this formula, we did not let it pass without inquiry 
in what sense they introduced ‘of [from] the Substance of the Father,’ 
and ‘ One in substance [6po0vctos |with the Father.’ Accordingly ques- 
tions and explanations took place, and the meaning of the words under- 
went the scrutiny of reason. And they professed, that the phrase ‘ of 
[from] the substance’ was indicative of the Son’s being indeed from the 
Father, yet without being as ifa part of fim. And with this understand- 
ing we thought good to assent to the sense of such religious doctrine, 
teachin, as it did, that the Son was from the Father, not however a 
part of his substance. On this account we assented to the sense ourselves, 
without declining even the term ‘One in substance,’ peace being the 
object which we set before us, and steadfastness in the orthodox view..... 
And so too on examination there are grounds for saying that the Son is 
*QOne in substance with the Father’; nut in the way of boilies, nor like 
mortal beings, for He is not such by division of substance, or by sever- 
ance, no nor by any affection, or altcration, or changing of the Father's 
substance or power, (since from all such the ingencrate nature of the 
Father is alien), but because ‘One in substance with the Father’ sug- 
pests that the Son of (sod bears no resemblance to the gencrated creatures, 
but that to His Father alone who begat Ilim is He in every way assimi- 
lated, and that He is not of any other subsistence and substance, but 
from the Father.” } 

The historian, Socrates, thus writes : 

‘¢ This creed was recognized and acquiesced in by three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops; and being, as Eusebius says, unanimous in expression 
and sentiment, they subscribed it. Five only would not reccive it, 
objecting to the term dpoovcrot, of the same essence or consubstantial. 
These were Eusebins Lishop of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of 


1 Nicen. Def, App. p. 61sq. Italics mine. 
Vou. XLI. No. 164 92 
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Chalcedon, Thomas of Marmorica, and Secundus of Ptolemais. ‘ For,’ said 
they, ‘that is consubstantial which is from another, either by partition, 
derivation, or germination; by germination, as a shoot from the roots; 
by derivation, as children from their parents; by division, as two or three 
vessels of gold from a mass.’ But they contended that the Son is from 
the Father by neither of these modes: wherefore they declared themselves 
unable to assent to the Creed; and having scoffed at the word consubstan- 
tial, they would not subscribe it to the condemnation of Arius..... At the 
same time Eusebius..... of Caesarea..... who had withheld his assent in 

the Synod, after mature consideration whether he ought to receive this 

form of faith at length acquiesced in it and subscribed it.’’2 

In reference to the higher Homoiousians, of whom Dr. 
Shedd writes, as quoted above, that “they were afraid of 
Sabellianism,” and in a foot-note on the same page, that they 
“finally passed over to Nicenism,” it may be remarked that 
had he given the entire paragraph in English, instead of 
quoting a portion thereof in a foot-note in the original Greek, 
it would have been manifest that the cifficulty contemplated 
by them was the same as that which troubled Eusebius of 
Caesarea and the other dissenters at the Council of Nicaea. 
The passage is the one that has been given ta eztenso on 
p. 705 sq., of this article as the first classical passage. 

In the second place, as against the implication of the para 
graph of Dr. Shedd, namely, that the great objection to the 
term duoovoroy was that it favored Sabellianism, it may be 
confidently asserted that the only objections Athanasius 
alludes to are those which arise from regarding the term as 
indicating specific oneness. These objections, as will be 
seen, are: first, that the term implies division of the sub- 
stance of the Father ; and, secondly, that it implies a plurality 
of Gods. 

Before citing passages in which these objections are men- 
tioned and answered, it is proper further to remark that the 
nature of the answer would depend on the meaning attached 
by Athanasius to the term duoovotos. If he had held that it 
indicated numerical oneness, the patent answer to the objec- 
tions that it implied division of substance and a plurality of 
Gods would have been, You misunderstand the force of the 


1 Bagster’s Translation and Edition, p. 28 sq. 
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term. Such, however, was never his answer. On the con- 
trary it was always one requiring, or at least consistent with, 
the idea that the term indicated specific oneness, as will be 
secn. 

The objections mentioned, together with the answers, will 
now be presented. In these answers the truth of what was 
set forth in the introduction as the second point of the doc- 
trine of Athanasius will appear; viz. That the begetting 
of the Divine Son implies no division of the Father’s sub- 
stance as in the begetting of a human son. The truth also 
of another remark made in the introduction will, it is believed, 
become manifest; viz. That the idea that Athanasius held 
the doctrine of the numerical oneness of the Divine substance 
is largely defended from a partial presentation of his decla- 
rations on this second point. 

1. The first objection is, that the term oyoovatoy implies 
division in the substance of the Father. This is an objec- 
tion that seems to have been constantly present to the mind 
of Athanasius. He answers it in all his writings against the 
Arians ; sometimes he endeavors to forestall it in the very 
statement of his doctrine. 

The first passage that will be cited occurs in immediate 
connection with what has been styled the first classical pas- 
sage, which it follows in unbroken sequence. Fully to appre- 
ciate it we must have that passage, of which it is the sequel, 
in mind (see p. 700 sq.) : 

« And is there any cause for fear, lest, because the offspring from men 
are one in substance [dpoovcra |, the Son, by being called One in sub- 
stance, be Himself considered as a human [dv6pwrwov] offspring too? 
Perish the thoucht! not so; but the explanation is easy. For the Son is 
the Father’s Word and Wisdom; whence we learn the impa: sibility and 
Indivisibility [arabes xat duéptorov ] of such a generation from the Father. 
For not even man’s word is a part of him nor proceeds from him accord- 
ing to passion, much less God’s Word; whom the Father hath declared 
to be His own Son, lest, on the other hand, if we merely heard (heard 
merely) of ‘ Word,’ we should suppose Him, such as is the word of man, 
unsubsistent [dyvrocrarov]; but that hearing that He is Son, we may 
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acknowledge [im to be a living Word and substantive [évovotov}] Wisdom.) 
Accordingly as in saying ‘ Offspring’ we have no human thoughts, and 
though we know God tobe a Father, we entertain no material ideas con- 
cerning Him, but while we listen to these illustrations and terms, we think 
suitably of God, for He is not as man, so in like manner when we hear of 
‘One in substance,’ we ought to transcend all sense, and according to the 
Proverb, understand by the understanding that ts set before us; 80 as to 
know, that not by will, but in truth, is He genuine from the Father, as 
Life from Fountain, and Radiance from Light. Else why should we 
understand ‘ offspring ’ and ‘ Son’ in no corporeal way, while we conceive 
of ‘One in substance’ as after the manner of bodies? especially since these 
terms are not here used about different subjects, but of whom ‘offspring’ 
is predicated, of Him is ‘ Onein substance’ also. And it is but consistent 
' to attach the same sense to both expressions as applied to the Saviour, and 
‘ not to interpret ‘offspring,’ as is fitting, and ‘ One in substance’ other- 
wise ; since to be consistent, ye who are thus minded, and who say that 
the Son is Word and Wisdom of the Father, should entertain a different 
view of these terms also, and understand in separate senses Word, and in 
distinct senses }Visdom. But as this would be extravagant (for the Son 
is the Father’s Word and Wisdom, and the offspring from the Father is 
one and proper to IIis substance), so the sense of ‘ offspring’ and ‘one 
in substance’ is one, and whoso considers the Son an offspring, rightly 
considers [lim also as ‘one in substance.’ This is sufficient to show that 
the phrase of ‘one in substance’ is not foreign nor far from the meaning 
of these much loved persons”* [The reference here is to those higher 
Homoiousians, mentioned in the first classical passage, who admitted the 
éx ris ovcias, but denied the dpoovorov]. 


The next passage, flowing on in unbroken sequence from 
the one just concluded, is of great importance in determining 
the views of Athanasius. Presenting, as it does, the objection 
of some to the use of the term oyoovoroy on the ground that 


1 This passage is of special importance in view of the fact that it has been 
claimed that their figuring of the divine Aéyos by the human, tcnds to prove 
that the Nicene fathers regarded the substance of the Trinity as numerically one. 
It will be perceived from this that whilst Athanasius used the illustration to set 
forth ‘‘ the impassibility and indivisibility ” of the generation of the divine Adyos, 
he expressly affirmed this difference between the divine and the human word, 
namely, that the former is substantial. It is also important to notice that Atha- 
nasius regards the fact that the Divine Word is styled Son, as indicative of the 
fact that he is subsistent and substantial. It should be remembered that according 
to him otela and Swdoracis are one and the same; and this is one of the pas- 
sages in which he employs the terms as synonymous. A similar passage from 
§ 34 of the same Epistle, was quoted on p. 714 sq. of this article, and specially 
referred to in a foot-note. * De Synodis, § 41, p. 140 aq. 
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it had been condemned by the Council of Antioch in the case 
of Paul of Samosata, it afforded opportunity to Athanasius 
not only to answer the objection, but to set forth his opinion 
concerning the meaning that had been attributed to the term 
by the Council and the one properly attaching to it. It will 
be remembered that the implication of the paragraph first 
quoted from Dr. Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrines is 
that Paul of Samosata had used the term doovcvoy in a 
Sabellian sense, and for so doing had been condemned by 
the Council of Antioch. The following extract will show 
that this was not in accordance with the understanding of 
Athanasius: 


‘“‘ But since, as they [the higher Homoiousians] allege (for I have not 
the epistle in question), the Bishops who condemned Samosatcne have 
laid down in writing that the Son is not One in substance with the Father, 
and so it comes to pass that they, for reverence and honor toward the 
aforesaid, thus fecl about that expression, it will be to the purpose reve- 
rently to argue with them this point also. Certainly, it is unbecoming to 
make the one company conflict with the other, for all are fathers. ..... 
[After making certain historical statements, in which he introduces the pas- 
sage from Dionysius of Alexandria already presented as the second classical 
passage, p. 707, he continues] Ifthe Fathers of the two Councils made 
different mention of the One in substance, we ought not in any respect to 
differ from them, but to investigate their meaning ; and this will fully show 
us the meaning of both the Councils. For they who deposed Samosatene 
took One in substance in a bodily sense, because Paul [of Samosata] had 
attempted sophistry, and said, ‘ Unless Christ has of man become Goi, it 
follows that He is One in substance with the Father ; and if so, of neces- 
sity there are three substances. one the previous substance, and the other 
two from it’; and therefore, guarding against this, they said with good 
reason that Christ was not One in substance. For the Son is not related 
to the Father as he imagined. But the Bishops who anathematized the 
Arian heresy understanding Paul's craft, and reflecting that the word 
‘One in substance’ has not this meaning when used of things immaterial, 
and especially of God, and acknowledving that the Word was not a 
ereature, but an offspring from the substance, and that the Father’s sub- 
stance was the origin and root and fountain of the Son, and that Ie was 
of very truth the Father's likeness, and not of different nature, as we are, 
and separate from the Father, but that as being from Him He exists as 
Son indivisible [ddcaiperov], as radiance is with respect of lizht, and 
knowing too the illustrations used in Dionysius’s case, the ‘ fountain,’ and 
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the defence of ‘One in substance,’ and before this the Saviour's saving 
svymbulical of unity [€voedn]. I and the Father are one, and He that kath 
seen Me hath seen the Father, on these grounds reasonabiy assyrted om 
their part that the Son was One in substance. ..... Yes, surviv, each 
Council had a sufficient reason for its own language. ..... When the 
party of Eusebius and Arius said that though the Son was before time. 
yet was IIe made and onc of the creatures, and as to the phrase ‘from 
God,’ they did not believe it in the sense of His being genuine Son from 
Father, but maintained it as it is said of the creatures, and as to the one- 
ness of likeness [t7v THs Spouscews EvéryTa] between the Son an: the 
-Father, did not confess that the Son is like [Gpotos] the Father accoriing 
to substance [xara rHv ovciay], or according to nature, but because of 
their agreement of doctrines and of teaching; nay, when thew drew a 
line and an utter distinction between the Son’s substance and the Father, 
ascribing to Him an origin of being other than the Father, and degrading 
Him to the creatures, on this account the Bishops assembled at N:caea, 
with a view to the craft of the parties so thinking, and as bringing to- 
gether the sense from the Scriptures, cleared up the point by affirming 
the ‘ One in substance’; that both the true genuineness of the Son might 
thereby be known, and that things generated might be ascribed nothing 
in common with Him.”? 


1 Ne Synodis, §§ 43-45, p. 141 sqq. There are but three of the Fathers who 
refer to the alleged deliverance of the Council of Antioch, namely, Athanasias, 
Basil of Cacsarea, and Ililary of Poiticrs. Basil, who agrees with Athanasius, 
thus writes, Ep. 300 (quoted from Bull’s Defence, Ox. transl., p. 74 sq.) : ‘‘ The 
word duoovoios having been used in a wrong sense by some, there are persons 
who have not yet accepted it..... For in truth, they who were assembled in the 
matter of Paul of Samosata, did give an ill name to this word, as not conveying 
a good meaning; for they said that the term dyoodous, ‘of one substance,’ sae 
gests the idea of a substance, and the things which are formed from it, so as that 
the substance being divided into parts, gives the appellation ‘of one substance’ 
to the things into which it is divided. And this notion has some force in the 
case of metals, and the pieces of money made from it; but in the instance of God 
the Father and God the Son, there is not contemplated any substance elder than 
or overlaying both; for to think or assert this, were something beyond im- 
piety.” The Oxford translator of the “ Treatises” of Athanasius thus writes 
in a foot-note (p. 144) : ‘“‘ While S. Basil agrees with Athanasius in his account 
of the reason of the Council’s rejection of the word, S. Hilary on the contrary 
reports that Paul himself accepted, i.c. in a Sabellian sense, and therefore the 
Council rejected it.” The sole reason given by the translator for this statement 
is, the words of Hilary, ‘‘Male homoousion Samosatenus confessus est, sed 
numquid mclius Arii negaverunt (De Synodis, § 86).” I must acknowledge my 
inability to sce the force of the reason assigned. But however this may be, the 
concurrent opinions of Athanasius and Basil would more than countervail even 
the unmistakably expressed opinion of Hilary; and still further, the opinioa 
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The next passage that will be cited follows an argument 
to prove the eternal generation of the Son. Special attention 
is called to it, as it will again be referred to in review of the 
position of Neander. Athanasius writes: 


“ But if, on the other hand, while they acknowledge with us the name 
of ‘ Son,’ from an unwillingness to be publicly and generally condemned, 
they deny that the Son is the proper offspring of the Father’s substance, 
on the ground that this must imply parts and divisions; what is this but 
to deny that He is very Son, and only in name to call Him Son at all? 
And is it not a vrievous error to have material thouchts about what is 
immaterial; and because of the weakness of their proper nature to deny 
what is natural and proper to the Father? It does but remain that they 
should deny Lim also, because they understand not how God is, and what 
the Father is, now that, foolish men, they measure by themselves the 
Offspring of the Father. And persons in such a state of mind as to con- 
sider that ther2 cannot be a Son of God demand our pity; but they must 
be interrogated and exposed for the chance of bringing them to their 
senses.” ' 


Again, in the same Discourse, he writes: 


‘¢ As we have said before, so now we repeat, that the divine generation 
must not be compared to the nature of men, nor the Son considered to be 
part of God, nor generation to imply any passion whatever; God is not 
as man; for men beget passibly, having a transitive nature, which waits 
for periods by reason of its weakness. But with God this cannot be; for 
be is not composed of parts, but being impassible and simple He is im- 
passibly [dzaOws] and indivisibly [duepiorws] Father of the Son. This, 
again, is strongly evidenced and proved by divine Scripture. For the 
Word of God is His Son, and the Son is the Father’s Word and Wisilom; 
and the Word and Wisdom is neither creature nor part of Him whose 
Word Ile is, nor an offspring passibly begotten. Uniting then the two 
‘itles [Word and Son], Scripture speaks of ‘Son’ in order to herald the 
Offspring of IIis [the Father's] substance natural and truce; and, on the 
ther hard, that none may think of the Offspring humanly. while signi- 
ying His [the Son’s] substance, it also cal's Him Word, Wisdom, and 
Radiance; to teach us that the generation was impassible, and cternal, 
und worthy of God. What affection, then, or what part of the Father, is 
he Word and the Wisdom and the Radiance ?”? 


After having, in the Defence, set forth the two senses of 
-he term Son,— namely, first, that in which he gives us power 


»f Hilary has nothing to do with the special point at issue. What we are seek- 
ng is the opinion of Athanasius. 
1 Discourse 1 $15, p. 202. 2 Ibid, 1. § 28, p. 220 sq. 
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to become sons of God, and secondly, that of nature, in which 
Isaac was son of Abraham, — and after having proved that 
the Divine Son was not Son in the first sense, Athanasius 
writes : 


‘Tt remains then to say that the Son of God is so called according to 
the other sense, in which Isaac was called son of Abraham ; for what is 
naturally begotten from any one, and does not accrue to him from without, 
that in the nature of things is a Son, and that is what the name implies. 
Is then the Son’s generation one of human affection [dvOpwrorabns |? (for 
this perhaps, as their predecessors, they too will be ready to object in their 
ignorance) ;— in no wise; for God is not as man, nor man as God. Men 
are created of matter, and that passible [wa@yrexyjs]; but God is imma- 
terial and incorporeal...... As then men create not as God creates, as 
their being is not such as God’s being, so men’s gencration is in one way, 
and the Son is from the Father in another. For the offspring of men are 
portions of their fathers, since the very nature of bodies is not uncom- 
pounded, but transitive and composed of parts; and men lose their sub- 
stance in begetting, and again they vain substance from the accession of 
food. And on this account men in their time become fathers of many 
children; but God, being without parts, is Father of the Son without 
partition or passion; for there is neither effluence [dmoppoy] of the Im- 
material, nor accession from without, as among men; and being uncom- 
pounded in nature, He is Father of One Only Son.”? 


Again he writes, in the same epistle: 


‘‘ Further, let every corporeal thought be banished on this subject; and 
transcending every imagination of sense, let us, with the pure under 
standing and with mind alone, apprehend the Son’s genuine relation 
towards the Father, and the Word’s proper relation [tddrqra] towards 
God, and the unvarying likene3s of the radiance towards the light; for as 
the words ‘ Offspring’ and ‘Son’ bear, and are meant to bear, no human 
sense, but one suitable to God, in like manner when we hear the phrase 
‘One in substance’ let us not fall upon human senses, and imagine parti- 
tions and divisions of the Godhead, but as having our thoughts directed 
to things immaterial let us preserve undivided the oneness of nature and 
the identity [ravroryra == homogeneity]? of light; for this is proper to the 
Son as regards the Father [rotro yap tov Yiod mpos Mardpa], and in 


1 Nicen. Def., § 10, p.168q This passage, it will be perceived, is quoted by 
Dr. Shedd, with slight variations, manifestly from the Oxford translation. See 
History of Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 334. 

3 It is evident from the last quoted classical passage that this term was used 
by Athanasius in the sense of homogeneity. See foot-note on p. 709. 
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this is shown that God is truly the Father of the Word. Here again the 
illustration of light and its radiance is in point. Who will presume to 
say that the radiance is unlike and foreign from the sun? Rather who, 
thus considering the radiance relatively to the sun, and the identity of the 
light, would not say with confidence, ‘ Truly the light and the radiance 
are one, and the one ts manifested in the other, and the radiance is in 
the sun, so that whoso sces this sees that also?’ But such a oneness and 
natural possession [ ideérnra | what should it be named by those who believe 
and see arigh‘, but Offspring one in substance? And God’s Offspring 
what should we fittingly and suitably consider but the Word and Wisdom 
and Power?”! 


The next passage that will be cited is from the beginning 
of the third Discourse. In the first paragraph Athanasius 
refers to the fact that the Arians had attacked the truth on 
the basis of scriptural expressions. He writes: 


‘©The Ario-maniacs ..... have next proceeded to disparage our Lord’s 
words, I in the Father, and the Father in Me, saying, ‘ How can the One 
be contained in the Other and the Other in the One?’ or ‘ How at all 
can the Father who is the greater be contained in the Son who is the 
less ?’ or ‘What wonder if the Son is in the Father, considering it is 
written even of us, In Him we live and move and have our being?’ And 
this state of mind is consistent with their perverseness who think God to 
be material, and understand not what is‘ True Father’ and ‘ True Son,’ 
nor ‘Light Invisible’ and ‘ Eternal,’ and Its ‘ Radiance Invisible,’ nor 
‘Invisible Subsistence,’ and ‘Immaterial Expression’ and ‘Immaterial 
Image.’ For had they known, they would not have dishonored and ridi- 


1 Nicen. Def., § 24, p. 40 &q. Dr. Shedd quotes also this passage (History of 
Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 334 sq ), and manifestly, either directly or me- 
diately, from the Oxford translation. There are, however, with two or three 
minor variations unnecessary to notice, sevcral most important and illegitimate 
changes. Thce first of these is the alteration in the first part of the paragraph, 
of the Greck i3:érnra into luérnra, and a corresponding change of the English 

proper relation into individuality. A similar change of the Greek word appears 
near the close of the paragraph, and the English natural possession (pvowh» 
l8:éryra) is altered into personal peculiarity! A third change is of the italicized 
sentence near the middle of the paragraph, ‘‘ for this is proper to the Son as: 
regards the Father” ; this is altered into, ‘“‘ For this is the individnality, or hypos- 
datical character of the Son in relation to the Father. <A fonrth change is the 
omission of the italicized clause near the end — “and the one is manifested in 
athe other.”” By these changes the idea of hypostasis or person as distinct from 
substance is illegitimately introduced into t:¢ paragraph. The term [&3érns, 
which is twice substituted for i8:é7ns, docs not as before remarked, so far as I: 
Thave been able to discover, once ocenr in the writings of Athanasius. 

Vou. XLL No. 164. 93 
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culed the Lord of glory, nor, interpreting things immaterial after a 
material manner, perverted good words. It were sufficient indeed, on 
hearing only [only hearing] words which are the Lord’s at once to believe, 
since the faith of simplicity is better than an elaborate process of persua- 
sion; but since they have endeavored to make even this passage level 
with their own heresv, it becomes necessary to expose their perverseness 
and to show the mind of the truth, at least for the security of the faithful. 
For when it is said,! J tn the Father and the Father in Be, they are not 
therefore, as these suppose, discharged into each other, filling the One 
the Other, as in the case of empty vessels, so that the Son fills the empti- 
ness of the Father, and the Father that of the Son, and Each of Them by 
Himself is not complete and perfect (for this is proper to bodies, and 
therefore the mere assertion of it is full of irreligion), for the Father is 
full and perfect, and the Son is the Fulness of Godhead. Nor again, as 
God by coming into [ywopevos ev} the saints strengthens them, thus is 
He also in the Son. For He is Himself the Father’s Power and Wisdom, 
and by partaking [peroyg] of him things generate are sanctified in the 
Spirit ; but the Son Himself is not Son by participation [uerovoig}, but 
is the Father’s proper Offspring. Nor, again, is the Son in the Father in 
the sense of the passage, In Him we live and move and have our being; 
for He as being from the Fount of the Father is the Life in which all 
things are both quickened and consist; for the Life does not live in life, 
else it would not be Life, but rather He gives life to all things.” * 


1 Dr. Shedd’s quotation, reproduced in the following foot-note, begins at this 
point. 

2 Discourse 111. § 1, p. 398 sq. A portion of this passage, beginning at the 
point indicated in the preceding foot-note, forms the first of a series of so-called 
quotations from the third Discourse of Athanasius against the Arians. This series 
immediately follows the quotation reproduced on p. 736 sq., and begins with the 
words: ‘“ Similar arguments and illustrations are also sct forth by Athanasius in 
his singularly logical and powerful ‘Orations against the Arians.’”’ The sacceed- 
ing extracts will be presented in the latter portion of this article, compared in 
paralicl columns with the Oxford translation. This one is here presented, as, 
for obvious reasons, it is desirable that the connection of the extract as given by 
Dr. Shedd with that which precedes it should be made manifest. Special atten- 
tion is called to the unauthorized introduction of the idea of personality as con- 
nected with substance, in the use of the words italicized by me in the latter part of 
the extract. Dr. Shedd writes (History of Doctrine, Vol. i. p. 135 aq.) : “‘ We 
must not understand,’ he says, ‘ those words, J am in the Father, and the Father in 
me, as if the Father and the Son were two distinct essences or natures, blended 
or inlaid into one another ; as if they had that property which philosophers call 
penetration of parts ; that is to say, as if they were a vessel, supposed to be capa- 
ble of being doubly filled at once; as if the Father occupicd the same quantity 
or region of space with the Son, and the Son the same as the Father. The 
Father’s personality is infinitely perfect and complete, and the Son’s personality 
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2. The second objection to the Nicene doctrine mentioned 
and answered by Athanasius was, that it involved the idea of 
a plurality of Gods. This objection was not mentioned by 
him, as an objection to his doctrine, as frequently as the one 
that has just been considered ; yet he considered it, and there 
can be no doubt, after a careful examination of what he wrote 
on the subject, that he answered it not from the standpoint of 
the numerical oneness of the Divine substance, but from that 
of the old doctrine of the Monarchy, that is, that the Divine 
unity is to be found in the Father as the ‘Apyy, the Fountain, 
of the Trinity. 

This was the idea set forth in the passage from Discourse Iv., 
quoted on p. 719 sqq. of this article in proof that Athanasius 
recognized a plurality of substance. One of the objects of 
the section quoted manifestly was to answer the objection 
that the orthodox doctrine implied a plurality of Gods. The 
special sentence to which attention is called is the following; 
the whole passage, however, should be re-read in this con- 
nection : 

“ For the Word, being Son of the One God, is referred [avadéperat ] 
to Him of whom also He is; so that Father and Son are two, yet the 

Unity [Movada == Monad] of the Godhead [Divinity] is indivisible and 
inseparable [ddiaiperov xat doxworov]. And thus too we preserve one 
Origin ["Apxy] of Godhead, and not two Origins, whence there is properly 
wm Divine Monarchy.”? 

The same doctrine of the Monarchy as the foundation of 
the Divine unity is set forth in the approved extract from 
Dionysius of Rome, presented by Athanasius in the Defence, 
the first portion of which was quoted in this article on p. 707. 
The entire passage, so far as germane to the point under 
Giscussion, is as follows: 

«“ Next, I reasonably turn to those who divide and cut into pieces and 


Gestroy that most sacred doctrine of the Church of God, the Divine 
Monarchy, making it certain three powers and partitive subsistences 


is the plenitude of his Father’s substance. The Son has not his Sonship derived 
or communicated to him by any sort of intervention or mediation. No; it is 
of the Son’s very nature, of the Father’s substance and immediate from the 
Father.’ ” 1 Discourse iv. § 1, p. 5128q. 
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[pepeprpévas Srdcraces]| and godheads [Oedryras] three. I am told 
that some among you who are catechists and teachers of the Divine Word 
take the lead in this tenet, who are diametrically opposed, so to speak, to 
Sabellius’s opinions; for he blasphemously says that the Son is the Father, 
and the Father the Son; but they in some sort preach three Gods as 
dividing the Holy Unity [ovada] into three subsistences foreign to each 
other and utterly separate. For it must needs be that with the God of 
the Universe the Divine Word is one [%v@00ax], and the Holy Ghost must 
repose and habitate in God; thus in one [els éva] as in a summit [es 
xopupyv |, I mean the God of the Universe, must the Divine Trinity 
[ Tpecs ] be gathered up and brought together [ovyxepaAatodoOar xai owd- 
yez6acj. For it is the doctrine of the presumptuous Marcion to sever 
and divide the Divine Monarchy into threc Origins —a devil’s teaching, 
not that of Christ’s true disciples and lovers of the Saviour’s lessons. For 
they well know that a Trinity [Tpeds] is preached by Divine Scripture, 
but that neither Old Testament nor New preaches three Gods...... 
Neither then may we divide into three Godheads the wonderful and divine 
Unity [jovdda == Monad], nor disparage with the name ‘ Work’ the 
dignity and exceeding majesty of the Lord; but we must believe in God 
the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and hold that to the God of the Universe the Word is united. 
For J, says He, and the Father are one,and I in the Father and the Father 
in Me. For thus both the Divine Trinity [Tpeds], and the holy preaching 
of the Monarchy will be preserved.” ? 

In harmony with the doctrine embodied in the preceding 
extracts is the teaching in the following passages. The first 
of these is from the Epistle De Synodis. It occurs in the 
section intermediate between those which contain the third 
and last classical passages. 

“Further, if, in confessing Father and Son, we spoke of two origins or two 
Gods, as Marcion and Valentinus, or said that the Son had any other 
mode of godhead [7% érepdv twa tpdrov Oedryros Exew Tov Yidv], and was 
not the Image [eixéva] and Expression [xapaxrjpa] of the Father, as 
being by nature born from Him, then He micht be considered unlike 
[dvopotos] ; for such substances are altogether unlike [£éva:] each other. 
But if we acknowledge that the Father’s Godhead [Oedryra] is one and 
sole, and that of Him the Son is the Word and Wisdom; and, as thus 
believing, are far from speaking of two Gods. but understand the oneness 
of the Son with the Father to be not in likeness of their teaching, but 
according to substance [xara tiv ovciay] and in truth, and hence sprak 


1 Nicen. Def., § 26, p. 45 sqq. 
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not of two Gods but of one God; there being but one Face of Godhead 
[ ¢ 6vros etSous Beoryros J, as the Light is one and the Radiance; ..... this 
being so, wherefore scruple we to call Him one in substance whois one with 
the Father according to likeness and oneness of Godhead ?.... Or let a man 
venture to make the distinction that the sun and the radiance are two 
lights or different [heterogeneous] substances [7 érépay twa elvac ovciay |,) 
or to say that the radiance accrued to it over and above, and is not a 
sinvle and uncompounde offspring from the sun, such that sun and 
radiance are two, but the light one, because the radiance is an offspring 
from the sun. But, whereas not more divisible, nay less divisible is the 
nature of the Son towards the Father, and the godhead not accruing to 
the Son, but the Father's godhead being in the Son, so that he that hath 
seen the Son hath seen the Father in Him; wherefore should not such 
an one be called One in substance ? ”3 


Again he writes: 


And on hearing the attributes of the Father [1a rot [arpds] spoken 
of the Son, we shall thereby see the Father in the Son; and we shall 
contemplate the Son in the Father, when what is said of .the Son is said 
of the Father also. And why are the attributes of the Father ascribed to 
the Son, except that the Son is an Offspring from Ilim ? and why are the 
Son's attributes proper to the Father, except again because the Son is 
the proper Offspring of His substance? And the Son being the proper 
Offspring of the Father’s substance, reasonably says that the Father’s 
attributes are His own also; whence suitably and consistently with saying, 

and the Father are One, Ue adis, that ye may know that I amin the Father 
eqand the Father in Me. Moreover, Ile has added this again, [fe that hath 
azeen Me hath seen the Father; and there is one and the same sense in 
these three passages. For he who in this sense understands that the Son 
aand the Father are one, knows that Ile is in the Father and the Father 
an the Son; for the Godhead of the Son is the Father's, and it is in the 
Son ; and whoso enters into this is convinced that Je that hath seen the 
eaSon hath seen the Father; for in the Son is contemplated the Father's 
Godhead. And we may perceive this at once from the illustration of the 
Emperor's image. For in the image is the face and form of the Emperor, 
and in the Emperor is that face which is in the image. For the likeness 
of the Emperor in the image is unvarying [dmapadAaxros];* so that a 
person who looks at the image sees in it the Emperor; and he again who 
gees the Emperor recognizes that it is he who is in the image. And from 

the likeness not differing, to one who after the image wished to view the 

Emperor, the image might say, ‘I and the Emperor are one; for I am in 

him and he in me; and what thou seest in me that thou beholdest in him, 

1 Substances of different kinds — heterogeneous. * De Synodis, § 52, p. 153 sq. 

3 It is “unvarying” in form, but not «ar’ odolay. 
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and what thou hast seen in him that thou beholdest in me.’ Accordingly, 
he who worships the image, in it worships the Emperor also; for the image 
is his form [op¢y] and face. Since then the Son too is the Father's 
Image, it must necessarily be understood that the Godhead and propriety 
[drys] of the Father is the Being [ro elvat] of the Son. § 6. And this 
is what is said, Who being in the form [év popdp | of God, and the Father 
in Me. Nor is this Form [los] of the Godhead partial merely, but the 
fulness of the Father’s Godhead is the Being [ro elvur] of the Son, and 
the Son is whole God.”? 

And in the same Discourse, again, he writes: 

“ For divine Scripture wishing us thus to understand the matter, has given 
such illustrations, as we have said above, from which we are able both to 
press the traitorous Jews, and to refute the allegation of Gentiles who main- 
tain and think, on account of the Trinity [77 Tpsdda], that we profess 
many gods. For, as the illustration shows, we do not introduce three 
Origins [ dpxds ] or three Fathers, as the followers of Marcion and Mani- 
cl:aeus; since we have not suggested the image of three suns, but sun and 
radiance. And one is the light from the sun in the radiance; and so we 
know of but one origin [dpxyv]; and the All-framing Word we profess 
to have no other manner of Godhead than that of the only God, because 
He is born from Him. ..... For there is but one Face [elSos] of Godhead, 
which is also in the Word ; and one God, the Father, existing by Himself, 
according as He is above all, and appearing in the Son according as He 
pervades all things, and in the Spirit according as in Him He acts in all 
things through the Word. For thus we confess God to be one through 
the Trinity, and we say that it is much more religious than the godhead 
of the heretics with its many kinds [oAvedovs ] and many parts, to enter 
tain a belief of the One Godhead in Trinity.” * 


The effort has been made to reproduce everything that 
‘legitimately bears upon the subject of the objections to his 
doctrine mentioned and answered by Athanasius. It is freely 
acknowledged that there are many expressions in these 
answers which, taken by themselves, are apparently con- 
sistent with the doctrine of the numerical oneness of the 
Divine substance. On the other hand, however, many are 
utterly inconsistent with that doctrine; all are consistent 
with the doctrine of specific oneness, and many require the 
hypothesis of such oneness. It is manifestly impossible, 
even upon these answers alone, to build up an hypothesis of 

1 Discourse 111. § 5, p. 404 sqq. 2 Tbid., 111. § 15, p. 421 0q. 
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numerical unity. When, however, we consider that they are 
but answers to certain objections in connection with a vast 
system, which in a multitude of ways, direct and indirect, 
teaches the doctrine of specific oneness, it becomes evident 
that the attempt to build up a counter hypothesis upon a few 
expressions contained in these answers is like an attempt to 
establish the doctrine of Socinianism upon the declaration of 
the incarnate Lord, “‘ My Father is greater than I.” 

There are, however, other passages in which it is claimed 
Athanasius teaches the doctrine of numerical oneness — 
amongst others, those declaratively quoted by Dr. Shedd on 
pages 334-338 of Volume I. of his History of Christian Doc- 
trine. These quotations as they appear in the work men- 
tioned, regularly enclosed in double quotation marks, and 
credited by sections to the different works of the great Patri- 
arch, apparently teach that he made in direct terms the 
modern distinction between substance [ovoia] and person 
[iroctacis], and also that he declared in terms that the 
Father and the Son “are numerically one.” If these quota- 
tions are correct, then, it must be admitted Athanasius was 
strangely inconsistent with himself. But are they correct? 
Three of these quotations have already been referred to on 

ces 736, 737, 738 of this article. The others will now be pre- 
sented, contrasted in parallel columns with the Oxford trans- 
lation. This translation i3 employed, not only because of its 
general correctness and acknowledged authority, but because 
the quotations of Dr. Shedd that have already been mentioned 
in this article were manifestly made from it either directly or 
mediately. The quotations that remain to be compared are 
from Discourse ITI. §§ iii., iv., vi. as they appear in the History 
of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I. p. 336 sqq. 


Dr. SHEDD’S QUOTATION. OxFoRD TRANSLATION. 
§ 3.1 “But if the Lord said this, 
His words would not rightly have 
been, I in the Father and the Father 
in Me, but rather, ‘I too am in the 
Father and the Father is in Me too,’ 


1 The entire section is quoted (Oxford transl.), p. 402 sq. 
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“There is an entire propriety 
and community of nature between 
the Son and the Father, in like 
manner as there is between brighit- 
ness and light, between the stream 
and the fountain; and, conse- 
quently, he that sees the Son sees 
in him the Father, and cannot but 
know that the Son is in the Sub- 
stance of the Father, as having his 
subsistence (imocracts)' communi- 
cated to him out of that substance 
(ovoia); and, again, that the 
Father is in the Son as communi- 
cating his substance? to the Son, 
as the nature of the solar substance 
is in the rays, the intellectual fac- 
ulty in the rational soul, and the 
very substance of the fountain in 
the waters of the river. 
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that He may have nothing proper 
and by prerogative, relatively to the 
Father, as a Son, but the same grace 
in common with all. Bat it is not se 
as they think; for not understanding 
that He is genuine Son from the 
Father, they belie Him who is such, 
whom only it befits to say, / in 
the Father and the Father in Me. For 
the Son is in the Father, as it is 
allowed us to know, becaus2 the wiole 
Being [ovpray ro elvac] of the Son 
is proper to the Father's substance, 
as radiance from light, and stream 
from fountain; so that whoso sees 
the Son, sees what is proper to the 
Father, and knows that the Son’s 
Being [76 «lvat], because from the 
Father, is therefore in the Father. 
For the Father is in the Son, since 
the Son is what is from the Father 
and proper to Him, as in the radi- 
ance the sun, and in the word the 
thought, and in the stream the foun- 
tain; for whoso thus contemplates the 
Son,contemplates what is proper to the 
Father’s substance, and knows that 
the Father is in the Son. For whereas 
the Face and Godhead [rod etdous «ai 
77s Oedryros | of the Father is the Be- 
ing of the Son, it follows that the Sun 
isin the Father and the Father in the 
Son. On this account and reason- 
ably, having said before, J and the 
Father are one, He added, J in the 
Father and the Father in Me, by way 


1 The term bwéovaois, although thus introduced by Dr. Shedd, does not once 
-occur in the section ; nor is there anything in the original that can justify the 
apparent contrast between dwdoracis and ovala. 

2 There is nothing in the original that will bear the translation communicating 
chis substance. This phrase is technical in the scheme that recognizes numerical 
-oneness, and its use implies the idea of such oneness. That the idea of the 
-communicat.on of substance, with all that it implies, may be logically in the para- 

gruph is a fair subject for argument, but it should not be assumed as true by 
the introduction of a technical term that is not a translation of any word or 


phrase in the original. 
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The Son cannot be otherwise than 
begotten of the Father, and conse- 
quently, cannot be the Father; yet 
as being (sic) begotten of the Father 
ke cannot but be God; and as be- 
ing God, he cannot but be onc in 
essence with the Father; and 
therefore He and the Father are 
One,— onein propriety and commu- 
nity of nature, and one in unity of 
Godhead. Thus brightness is lizht; 
the splendor cr radiance of the sun 
is coeval with the body of the sun. 
It is of its very substance. It is 
not a secondary flame kindled or 
borrowed from it, but it is the very 
offspring and issue of the sun’s 
body. The sunbeams cannot be 
separated from that great fund of 
light. No man in his senses can 
suppo-e them subsisting after their 
communication with the planet is 
cut off. And yet, the sun and the 
brightness that flows from it are 
not one and the same thing. They 
are at once united, and yet indi- 
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Oxrorp TRANSLATION. 
of shewing the identity [rairoryre] 
of Godhead and the Unity of Sub- 


stance.” 
§ 4.’ For they are one, not as one 


thing divided into two parts, and 
these nothing but one, or as one thing 
twice named, so that the same [Tov 
aurov| becomes at one time Fa- 
ther, at another [lis own Son, for 
this Sabellius holding was judged an 
heretic. But They are two, because 
the Father is Father, and is not also 
Son, and the Son is Son and not also 
Father; but the nature [qvots | 
is one; for the offspring is not unlike 
[dvopoov] its parent (for it is lis 
image), and all that is the Father's is 
the Son’s. Wherefore ncither is the 
Son another God, for He was not 
procured from without, else were 
there many, if a godhead be procured 
foreicn from the Father’s ; for if the 
Son be other, as an Offspring, still He 
is the Same [tatrov]| as God; and 
He and the Father are one in pro- 
priety and peculiarity [olixewryra | 
of nature, and the identity of the one 
Godhead as has been said. For the 
radiance also is licht, not second to 
the sun, nora different licht, nor from 
participation [perovoia] of it, but a 
whole and proper offspring of it. 
And such an offspring i3 necessarily 
one light ; and no one would say that 
they are two lights, but sun and radi- 
ance two, yet one the light from the 
sun enlichtening in its radiance all 
things. So also the Godhead of the 
Son is the Father’s ; whence also it 
is indivisible ; and thus there is one 
God and none other but He. And 
so, since they are one, and the God- 
head [Divinity] itself one, the same 


1 Oxford Translation, p. 403sq. The entire section is reproduced with the 
exception of a few Scriptural quotations at the close. 
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vidual, in the substance of that 
total licht and heat that cherishes 
the world and paints the face of 
nature. And this is an imperfect 
emblem of the all-glorious divinity 
of the Son of God, which is essen- 
tially one with that of the Father. 
They are one numerical sub- 
stance... They are one God, and 
there are no other Gods beside 
that one. And both being one in 
eesence and divinity, it follows that 
whatever can be affirmed of the 
Father may as truly and properly 
be affirmed of the Son, except only 
the relation of paternity. 

That the Son is co-eternal with 
the Father is evinced by the very 
nature of the relation of Sonship. 
For no one is father of a son, 
nor can in a physical sense be 
called so, until he has a son. 
The relationship of artist or work- 
man does not necessarily imply a 
co-existence of mechanical works 
or productions with their maker ; 
and therefore it does not follow 
that God could not be a Creator 
before the existence of his crea- 
tures. DButhe could not bea Father 
before he had a Son of his very Sub- 
stance ; and therefore his Paternity 
must have been co-eternal with his 
Godhead. 
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Oxrorp TRANSLATION. 


things are said of the Son which are 
said of the Father, except his being 
said to be Father; for instance, that 
He is God, and the Word was God, 
etc." 


§ 6.2 ..... Wherefore also is He 
implied together with the Father. 
For, a son not being, one cannot say 
father ; whereas, when we call Goda 
Maker, we do not of necessity inti- 
mate the things which have come to 
be; for a maker is before His works. 
But when we call God Father, at 
once with the Father we signify the 
Son’s existence [vrapfw]. There- 
fore also he who believes in the Son 
believes also in the Father; for he 
believes in what is proper to the 
Father’s Substance, and thus the 
faith is one in one God. 


It is important, in order to the full discussion of this sub- 
ject, that the following extract from the great History of 
Neander should be considered. 


1 As will be seen, on careful examination, there is literally nothing in the 
original to which this sentence, italicized by the present writer, answers. 

2 The last quotation in the preccding division — the one concerning the Em- 
peror’s Image — follows this passage. See p. 741 sq. 

8 Oxford Translation, p. 407. The quotation here begins at what is presumed 
to be Dr. Shedd’s point of beginning. The portion of this paragraph imme- 
diately jreceding the part here quoted, may be found on p. 719. 
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‘If we consider the connection of thoughts and ideas in the doctrinal 
system of this father [Athanasius], we shall doubtless be led to see, that 
in contending for the Homoousion he by no means contended for a mere 
speculative formula, standing in no manner of connection with what con- 
stitutes the essence of Christianity..... On the holding fast to the Homo- 
ousion <lepended, in his view, the whole unity of the Christian conscious- 
ness of God, the completeness of the revelation of God in Christ, the 
reality of the redemption which Christ wrought, and of the communion 
with God restored by him to man. 

“<« Tf Christ,’ so argued Athanasius, against the Arian doctrine, ‘ differed 
from other creatures simply as being the only creature immediately pro- 
duced by God, his essence being wholly distinct from the essence of God, 
then he could not bring the creature into fellowship with God, since we 
must be constrained to conceive of something still, intermediate between 
him as a creature and the divine essence which differed from him, some- 
thing whereby he might stand in communion with God, — and this inter- 
mediate being would be precisely the Son of God in the proper sense. 
In analyzing the conception of God eommunicated to the creature, it 
would be necessary to arrive at last at the conception of that which re- 
quires nothing intermediate in order to communion with God ; — which 
does not participate in God’s essence as something foreign from itself, 
but which is itself the self-communicating essence of God. This is the 
only Son of God, the being who ean be called so in the proper sense. 
The expressions Son of God,and divine generation, are of a symbolical nature, 
and denote simply the communication of the divine essence.1 It is only on 
the supposition that Christ is, in this sense alone, the proper Son of God 
that he can make rational creatures children of God. It is the Logos 
who imparts himself to them, dwells within them, throuzh whom they live 
in God — the Son of God within them, through the fellowship with whom 
they become themselves children of God.’ ”* 


To one familiar with the writings of Athanasius, one who 
knows how the ideas of generation and “ genuine ”’ sonship 
pervade those writings, appearing in some form on almost 
every page and forming their very staple, the sentence itali- 
cized above is simply astounding. It must be acknowledged 
that the passage as it lies in the original is peculiar. Not 
only does it appear in one of the earliest of the controversial 
writings of Athanasius, but in it occurs a phraseology alto- 
gether unlike that which is elsewhere employed. Elsewhere 

1 Italics by the present writer. 
2 Neander, History of the Christian Religion and Church (Torrey’s transl.), 
Vol. ii. p. 380 sq. 
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he declares that the Son is not such from participation 
[»«rovcia],) and indeed he declares the same in this passage, 
Lut he does say what he nowhere else says, namely, ‘¢ What 
is partaken from the Father [76 88 ée tod Ilatpés pereyopevor] 
is the Son.” The explanation of the use of this phraseology 
is to be found in the circumstances under which the passage 
was written. Athanasius was arguing against those who 
“deny that the Son is the proper offspring of the Father’s 
substance, on the ground that this must imply parts and divi- 
sions.”? That he might confute them he accepted for the 


sake of argument their phraseology. The passage professedly 
quoted by Neander follows immediately after the passage 
quoted on page 735, the latter part of which reads as follows: 


“It does but remain that they should deny Him also, because they un- 
derstand not how God is, and what the Father is, now that, foolish men, 
they measure by themselves the offtpring of the Father. And persons in 
such a state of mind as to consider that there cannot be a Son of God, de- 
mani our pity; but they must be interrogated and exposed for the chance 
of bringing them to their senses.”* 

He then proceeds to interrogate and expose them. He 
writes : 

“If then, as you say, ‘the Son is from nothing,’ and ‘was not before 
His generation,’ He, of course, as well as others, must be called Son, and 
God, and Wisdom only by participation [peroveta]; for thus all other 
creatures consist, and by sanctification are glorified. You have to tell 
us, then, of what He is partaker. All other things partake the Spirit, but 
He, according to you, of what is He partaker? Of the Spirit? Nay, 
rather the Spirit Himself takes from the Son, as He Himself says; and it 
is, not reasonable to say that the latter is sanctified by the former. There- 
fore it is the Father that He partakes [rod Iarpds peréyet], for this 
only remains to say. But this which is participated [ré rotro],¢ what is 
it or whence? If it be something external provided by the Father, He 
will not now be partaker of the Father, but of what is external to Him; 
and no longer will He be even second after the Father, since He has be- 
fore Him this other ; nor can He be called Son of the Father, but of that, 


1 De Synodis, § 48, p. 148; §51, p. 151; §53, p. 156. Discourse iz. § 1, p 
400; §4, 404; § 6, p. 406; § 15, p. 422. 

2 Discourse 1. § 15, p. 202. 

1. §§ 15, 16, p. 202 sq. 

which is participated are introduced by the Oxford translator. 
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as partaking which He has been called Son and God. And if this be 
extravagant and irreligious, when the Father says, This is my beloved 
Son, and when the Son says that God is his own Father, it follows that 
what is partaken [ro perexdpevoy] is not external, but from the Sub- 
stance of the Father. And as to this acain if it be other than the Sub- 
stance of the Son, an equal extravagance will meet us; there being in 
that case something between this that is from the Father and the Sub- 
stance of the Son, whatever that be. Such thouchts, then, being evidently 
extravazant and untrue, we are driven to say that what is from the Sub- 
stance of the Father, and proper to Him, is entirely the Son; for it is all 
one to say that God is wholly participated [70 yap dAws peréxerOae Tov 
@cov] and that he begets; and what does bezetting signify but a Son? 
And thus of the Son Himself, all things partake according to the grace 
of the Spirit coming from Him; an:l this shows that the Son Himself par- 
takes [eréxec] of nothing, but what is partaken from the Father is the 
Son; for, as partaking of the Son Himself, we are said to partake of 
God ; and this is what Peter said, that ye may be partakers [xowwvot] 
in a divine nature..... And beholling the Son, we see the Father; forthe 
thoucht [évvoa] and comprehension of the Son, is knowledze concern- 
ing the Father, because He is His proper offspring from His substance. 
And since to be partaken [706 peréxeoOat] no one of us would ever call 
affection or division of God’s substance, (for it has been shown and ac- 
knowledved that God is participated, and to be participated is the same 
thing as to beget); therefore that which is begotten is neither affection 
nor division of that blessed substance. [ence it is not incredible that 
God should have a Son, the Offspring of [is own substance; nor do we 
imply affection or division of God’s substance, when we speak of ‘Son’ 
and ‘ Otfspring’; but rather, as acknowledging the genuine, and true, and 
Only-bezotten of God, so we believe.” 


Now it must be acknowledged that the expressions To 6s 
peréxecOat tov Gedy and 76 ex tov Ilatpos pereyopevov, con- 
sidered in themselves, are consistent with what is understood 
by the phrase communication of substance; but they do not 
require the hypothesis of numerical oneness of substance 
necessarily involved in that phrase. They are consistent 
also with such an hypothesis of divine generation as we have 
seen, from an immense number of passages, was contem- 
plated by Athanasius, namely, the eternal production, from 
the infinite and undivided Substance of the Father, of the 
infinite and indivisible Substance of the Son. 

That the Nicene Council held the doctrine of numerical one- 
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ness was affirmed by Dr. Charles Hodge. This distinguished 
Professor entered into no historical discussion of the subject ; 
he, however, presented, an argument thereon, which in order 
to the full discussion of this subject should be considered. 
He writes: 

“The word selected by the Nicene fathers to express the idea of com- 
munity of Substance, was époo0vct0s. But this word, as we have already 
seen, may express either specific sameness, or numerical identity. In 
the former sense, all spirits, whether God, angels, or men are djoovowt. 
They are similar in essence, i.e. they are rational intelligences. That the 
Council intended the word to be taken in the latter sense, as expressing 
numerical identity is plain.” } 

Before proceeding to consider the several reasons by which 
he endeavors to establish the conclusion set forth in the last 
sentence, it is important to call attention to what seems to 
be a grave error in this prefatory statement. After stat- 
ing that the word opoovovos “may express either specific 
sameness or numerical identity,” the writer proceeds to set 
forth his idea of specific sameness. He represents it as indi- 
cating mere similarity in essence, such similarity as exists 
between God, angels, and men, as rational intelligences. 
He altogether overlooks what I cannot but regard as the true 
idea of the phrase. namely homogeneity — such sameness as 
exists in the case of a progenitor and the members of a 
natural family proceeding from that progenitor. That this, 
namely homogeneity, was the idea affixed to the term by 
Athanasius, and that in his judgment it never had the force 
of mere similarity, seems to me to be manifest from every 
page of his writings, and to have been abundantly set forth 
in the preceding extracts. (See especially p. 705 sq.) 

The five reasons given by Dr. Hodge for his conclusion 
will now be presented ; each will be examined in the order 
of numeration before the next is quoted. Immediately after 
the prefatory statement quoted above he continues : 


“(1). Because in its wider sense dpoovctos does not differ from 
épuotovetos, which word the Council refused to adopt. The Arians were 


1 Systematic Theology, Vol. i. p. 460. 
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ig to admit that the Father, Son, and Spirit were djotovetot, but re- 
to admit that they were dpoovcr0. This proves that the words 
used in radically different senses.” 
is manifest that the entire force of this reason depends 
the assumption that oyovovoros has but one meaning, 
ely mere similarity, that which in the prefatory state- 
t he had assumed to be one of the significations of dyuo- 
os. As in the prefatory statement he did not present 
ogeneity as a meaning of duoovcvws, so here he does not 
t forth as one of the meanings of opotovoros. That is to 
in the case of each of the terms he failed to set forth 
meaning which was common to both —that meaning 
th the higher Homoiousians attached to dposodctos, and 
iew of which attachment Athanasius recognized them as 
odox. It is evident from the writings of the great Patri- 
» especially from the classical passages cited in the first 
of this article, that the Council of Nicaea did not decline 
dopt opoovcvos because it necessarily affirmed a heresy, 
in the first place, because being ambiguous it was used 
2retics in its erroneous sense; and in the second place, 
bly,! because it was regarded as inappropriate to express 
on between substances ; opoovovos being the appropri- 
rm for such use. 


. Because the Council declares that the Son was eternal; that He 
created or made, but begotten éx r7s ovolas rod Tlarpds, ‘ of the 
ance of the Father.’ ” 


Council of Nicaea did indeed so declare, but it is diffh- 
see how the conclusion of numerical oneness follows 
: premises asset forth. The idea naturally suggested. 
erms “ begotten” and é« tis ovcias Tod tratpos is 
ig from the Father’s substance,” a phrase constantly 
‘inthe writings of Athanasius and manifestly used 
a synonyme for the declaration of the Creed. But 

f offspring from the substance of a progenitor and 
oneness of substance with that progenitor are ap- 


n is mentioned as problematical, because of the consideration sct 
iclusion of the remarks on the last classical passage, p. 710. 
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manifests two things; first, that by ouzoodcos he intended to 
indicate homogeneity ; and secondly, that he did not regard 
his doctrine as involving tritheism. 

“ (5).1 This [numerical identity] is still farther evident from the in- 
adequate illustrations of this great mystery which the early fathers 
sought for in nature; as of the licht, heat, and splendor of the sun; the 
fountain and its streams; and especially from memory, intelligence, and 
_ willin man. In all these illustrations, however inadequate, the point of 
analogy was unity (numerical identity) of essence with triplicity.” 

That the point of analogy was unity of essence with tri- 
plicity is manifest ; that hy “‘ unity of essence’ was contem- 
plated ‘“ numerical identity” may well be questioned. The 
illustrations most frequently employed by Athanasius are 
those of human sons, the radiance [adavyacua] of light, 
the stream from fountain, and the human Aoyos from the 
mind. 

The most important of these illustrations is that of th 
relation of human offspring to the parent. This, as must 
have been apparent to the careful reader of the preceding 
pages, illustrates, in the view of Athanasius, the relation of 
the Divine Son to his Father save in two particulars; namely, 
first, the divine generation is eternal; and secondly, it is 
without division of substance. Now, to assume that this last 
particular implies what is now technically known as “con 
munication of substance,’ and does not denote the genera- 
tion of a perfect substance from a substance perfect and 
indivisible, is not only to set at naught the entire body of 
the teaching of the great Patriarch, but it is to overlcok the 
very point of the illustration. It may be said that sucha 
generation is inconceivalle. Most certainly it is. But is it 
more inconceivable than * the communication of one, indivi 
ihle substance ” by one “Hypostasis”’ to another ? 

The illustration of radiance [amavyacpa] to light [pas] or 
the sun [#Acos] occurs in the translated works of Athana- 
sius more than fifty times. No argumentative use has been 
made of it in the preceding pages, since, as has already becn 


1 The numeral (5) does not occur in the text. It is manifest, however, that this 
was regarded as the fifth reason. 
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remarked, it is as much a problem to determine what, in the 
view of Athanasius, is the relation of radiance to its source 
as it is to determine the relation of the Son to the Father. 
The term invariably employed in this illustration, save in one 
instance, to figure the Divine offspring is dwavyacya. Both 
Liddell and Scott (Am. ed. 1846), and Robinson (1836), 
define this term as reflected light (or splendor) ; the former 
note it as a word belonging to “ LXX and New Test.”!} 
In each of these it occurs only once, viz. Wisd. vii. 26: 
“For she [Wisdom] is the brightness of the everlasting light 
[avavyacpua yap éote dwros aidiov], the unspotted mirror of 
the power of God, and the image of his goodness”; Heb. i. 3: 
“Who being the brightness [aravyacya] of His glory.’’? 
Cremer (1872) writes concerning this word: “ From azrav- 
yaSw = to radiate, or also to reflect.....Hence amavyacua 
= what 1s radiated, or = brightness, reflection.” The first of 
these meanings — “ what is radiated ” radiance, — manifestly 
is more in accordance than the other with the derivation and 
with the requirements of the passages quoted from the LXX 
and the New Test. The thought of the illustration may have 
been suggested to the mind of Athanasius by the passage he 
quoted from Theognostus, which may be found in complete- 
ness on page 718 of this article. In that passage it is declared 
that “ The substance of the Son..... sprang from the Father's 
substance as the radiance of light [rod dwros 76 amravyacua | 
....- itis an effluence of the Father’s substance, which, how- 
ever, suffers no partition. Fur as the sun remains the samc, 
and is not impaired by the rays poured forth by it, so neither 
does the Father's substance suffer change, though it has the 
Son as an Image of itself.” The idea here manifestly is 


1 The reference above is to early editions of the Lexicons mentioned. In tho 
latest editions both these works agree with the first definition of Cremer. Thus 
in the Seventh edition of Liddell and Scott we have, ‘‘ radiance, effulgence, of 
light beaming from a luminous body.” Robinson (ed. 1878) gives, ‘a flashing 
forth, radiance, effulgence. .... Others: reflected brightness ; but against both the 
etymology and the usus /oguendi.” 

2 The only exception I have been able to find is in Discourse rv. § 2, p. 515, 
where wo read of “light from fire.” 
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that the drravyacua is a luminous sub 
luminous substance. This idea is requ 
rations that the dratyacua is the offi 
(or likeness?) of the sun, or light. 
not only offspring but image of anc 
sistent with the idea that those thing 
Nor is the hypothesis, that Athanasius 
des) and the dravyacya radiated from 
and inseparably united substances, it 
discoverable in his writings. This r 
recognition of the fact that he again a 
to be one. The principal passages in 
have all, with one exception, been quote 
that division of the article which treat 
sidered by Athanasius, and in the c 
quoted by Dr. Shedd. They will he f 
cated below. Examination of these 
with my remarks on the answers { 
it is believed, show that they are all c 
of homogeneity. The excepted passa; 
the close of this special division of the: 
as well to the illustration of the Aoyos 
The illustration of stream from four 
in the writings of Athanasius. It n 
sion. One of the principal instances 
the close of the first classical passag 
in connection with the other figures; 
in the second classical passage. 1 
human Aéyos is more important. O 
stances of its use is at the close of the 
the first classical passage. It forms tl 
to the expressed fear that his doct 
implied division of the substance of t 
1 De Synodis, § 52, p. 154.q.; Discourse 1. § 3 
P. 826 rq. 5 § 35, p. 329; Discourse 111. § 4, p. 40 
2 Nicen. Def., § 24, p. 408q.; De Syn., § 48, p. 
*Nicen. Def., §24, p. 408q.; De Syn., § 52, 
421 59.5 §4, p. 403 0q 
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was quoted first amongst the passages cited in Division VI.,1, 
of this article, and special attention was called to it in a foot- 
note.! In it, it will be perceived upon examination, he 
illustrated the fact that the Divine Adoyos is generated without 
division of the Father’s substance by the fact that the pro- 
duction of the human Aoyos implies no division in man; but 
at the same time he notices this difference between the divine 
and the human, namely, that the former is ‘“ substantive 
[€vovoros].”’ And still further, he declares that he is called 
“Son” in view of the fact that he is ** substantive.” 

In the following passage both azravyacya and Aoyos occur. 
It follows a passage in which such Scriptures as the following 
had been quoted; viz. “ Who being the brightness [d7rav- 
yaopa)| of his glory and the expression of his subsistence 
[yapaxrnp Hs uToctdcews; A.V. express image of his 
person]”’: “In the beginning was the Word [Aoyos],”’ ete. 
Athanasius wrote: 

‘For sucli illustrations and such images has Scripture proposed, that, 
considering the inability of human nature to comprehend God, we might 
be able to form ideas even from these, however poorly and dimly, as far 
as is attainable. ..... It is very mad..... to ask in an heretical way, How 
can the Son be from eternity? or how can He be from the Father’s sub- 
stance, yet not a part ? since what is said to be of another is a part of 
him, and what is divided is not whole. These are the evil sophistries of 
the heterodox; yet, though we have already shown their shallowness, the 
exact sense of these passages themselves and the force of these illustrations 
will serve to show the baseless nature of their loathsome tenet. For we 
see that reason [tov Adyov]| is ever, and is from him and proper to [of] 
his substance [ts ovcias tStuv] whose reason it is, and does not admit 
a before and an after. So again we see that the radiance of the sun is 
proper to [of] it, and the sun’s substance is not divided or impaired; but 
its substance is whole and its radiance perfect and whole, yet without 
impairing the substance of light, but as a true offspring from it. We 
understand in like manner that the Son is begotten not from without, but 
from the Father, and while the Father remains whole the expression of 
His subsistence [xapaxtyp ris troordacews] is ever and preserves the 
Father's likeness and unvarying Image, so that He who sees Him sees in 
Him the subsistence too of which He is the expression. And from the 
operation |évepyeias] of the expression we understand the true godhead 

1 See p. 731 9. 
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of the subsistence.’ ..... Therefore let this Christ-opposing heresy attempt 
first to divide [dceAetv ] the examples found in things generate, and say, 
‘Once the sun was without his radiance,’ or, ‘ Radiance is not proper to 
the substance of light,’ or, ‘It is indeed proper, but it is a part of light by 
division ’; and then let it divide reason, and pronounce that it is foreign 
to mind, or that once it was not, or that it is not proper to its substance, 
or that it is by division a part of mind. ..... For if in the case of these 
generate and irrational things offsprings are found which are not parts of 
the substances from which they are, nor subsist with passion, nor impair 
the substances of their originals, are they not mad again in seeking and 
conjecturing parts and passions in the instance of the immaterial and 
true God, and ascribing divisions to Him who is beyond passion and 
change, thereby to perplex the ears of the simple and to pervert them 
from the truth? For who hears of a son but conceives of that which is 
proper to the father’s substance ? Who heard, in his first catechizing, 
that God has a Son and has made all things by his proper Word, but 
understood it in that sense in whizh we now mean it?..... For what is 
sown in every soul from the beginning is that God has a Son, the Word, 
the Wisdom, the Power, thatis, His Imave and Radiance; from which at 
once follows that He is always; that He is from the Father; that He is 
like [70 duocov]; that Ee is the eternal Offspring of his Substance.’ ..... 
Such as is the parent, such of necessity is the offspring; and such as is 
-the Word’s Father, such must be also His Word. Now man, begotten in 
time, in time also himself begets the child; an:1 wiereas from nothing he 
came to be, therefore his word also is over [7averat] and continues not. 
But God is not as man, as Scripture has said; but is existing [av éore] 
and is ever; therefore also His Word is existin [av éore} and is ever- 
lastingly with the Father, as radiance from licht...... As radiance from 
light so is He perfect Offspring from perfect [yéwnpa réAcor & 
reAciov |.” ® 


1 At first glance it might seem to some as though there was a recognition 
here by Athanasius, of the distinction between ovcia and iwéoracis. It is to 
be observed, however, that this form of language, “ Expression of his Suab- 
sistence [dwéoracis| ” follows the quotation of Heb. i. 8, in which those words 
occur, and is used in reference thereto. It should also be remembered that in 
his Epistle Ad Afros, when setting forth that eicla and brdoreots arc one and 
the same, this is the New Testament passage to which he refers. The refer- 
ence occurs in the last part of the passage, as quoted on p. 711 sq. of this Article. 
It cannot, of course, be supposed that Athanasius here quoted the language of a 
text to set forth a distinction, which distinction, in reference to that very text, 
he elsewhere declared did not exist. 

? According to Migne in Patrologia —also the Benedictine —7d éx rav warps, 
7d Suotov, Td didiov Tov yervhuaros THs odclas. 

3 Discourse 11. §§ 32.5qq., p. 326 sqq. 
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In reference to this passage, it may be remarked, as was 
elsewhere remarked in reference to others, that whilst there 
are several expressions that in themselves might be inter- 
preted in consistency with the hypothesis of numerical one- 
ness, there is nothing to require that hypothesis. It may 
still further be remarked that in the light of the entire 
teaching of Athanasius all the expressions employed find their 
most natural and complete interpretation in the hypothesis 
of the specific oneness in substance of the Son with the 
Father. 

In conclusion I shall be brief. The considerations on 
which is based the idea that the Nicene Council used the 
teria Oxoovacoy as indicative of numerical oneness are, first, 
@ priort arguments as to what that Council must have in- 
tended in order to their being orthodox ; secondly, declara- 
tions concerning the doctrines of the “Nicene fathers,” 
without specification of any particular father and quotation 
from his writing; and thirdly, references to the writings of 
Nicene fathers —almost entirely to those of Athanasius. 
So far as the references to Athanasius are concerned, some 
have no foundation in fact, some are glossed, and almost all 
are extracts from passages which contain explanations and 
limitations of the doctrine held by him. Whilst it is acknowl- 
edged that some of these genuine extracts, when considered 
irrespective of their contexts, are consistent with the hypoth- 
esis of numerical oneness, it 1s claimed that none demand 
that hypothesis, that all are consistent with the hypothesis of 
specific oneness. 

On the other hand, and as manifesting that Athanasius, 
the master spirit and great defender of the Council of Nicaea, 
regarded the term in controversy as indicating specific oneness, 
we have the following: The entire absence of all recognition 
of a distinction absolutely vital to the hypothesis of numerical 
oneness, namely, that between ovo/a and wroctaais; the 
declaration that the term éuoovovos is a term properly indica- 
tive of the relation between substances, as between man and 
man; that human parents and children are dyoovove ; that 
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the expression ‘ Father ”’ signifies the Substance of the 
Father, and (impliedly) that of * Son” the Substance of the 
Soi; that the Son is the Offspring of the Substance of the 
Father; that the Substance of the Son is the Offspring of the 
Father ; that the Substance of the Son is the Offspring of 
the Father’s Substance ; that the Son is of like Substance with 
the Father; that He is like the Father aecording to Sub- 
stance; that He is the Image of the Father’s Substance. We 
have also the defence of his system, not from the charge of 
Sabellianism which would have been the natural charge had 
he held the doctrine of numerical oneness of Substance, but 
from those charges which naturally lie against the doctrine 
of specific oneness, viz. on the one hand, that of holding the 
doctrine of division of the Divine Substance in generation; 
and on the other, that of holding the doctrine of Tritheism. 
We have also his answers against these charges not from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of numerical oneness, — namely, 
that his position had been misunderstood, — but from that 
of specific oneness ; namely, as against the first charge. that 
division of substance is not implied in the generation of im- 
material substances; and as against the second, that the 
generated Substance is to be regarded as referred back to 
that which generates, and so is to be counted one with it. 
And lastly. and to crown all, we have the declarations set 
forth in the first classical passage, that whilst the term 
Opovoverov is ambiguous, and may be used in one of its senses 
to express a heresy, yet that it has an orthodox sense, so 
that one who at once believes in the ogocovccov, and that the 
Son is é« r7s¢ ovelas of the Father, does in fact embrace all 
that is intended to be set forth in the cuoovctoy, and is not 
to be rejected as a heretic, but to be embraced as a brother. 
In my judgment, after a most extended and careful exami- 


nation of the subject, the idea that Athanasius did not regard 


the term opzoovovoy as involving the doctrine of the numerical 
oneness of the Divine Substance, but that, on the contrary, 
he used it as designating specific oneness, is one of the most 
thoroughly demonstrable facts of history. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
REFORMING OUR ENGLISH. 
BY GEN. J. D. COX, LL.D., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE first part of the London Philological Society’s Diction- 
ary has appeared, and all who speak English may take com- 
fort in the fact. A dictionary of English, upon historical 
principles, which should properly show the origin, growth, 
changing use, and present worth of the words we use, would 
cost such enormous labor in the preparation, and call for so 
varied talents in the editing, that for many years we have 
looked at Littré and Grimm with more envy than hope. 
Even the announcement that the Philological Society had 
undertaken the task gave us dreams rather than solid expec- 
tations of what might come; and it needed the bodily pres- 
ence of this first part, with the imprint of the Clarendon press 
upon it, to give the full assurance that we are at last to 
have something like adequate means of studying our mother 
tongue. 

It is a satisfaction, too, to know that it is brought about 
by the voluntary co-operation of scholars and readers all over 
the world. The incomprehensible total of three millions and 
more of quotations and excerpts, which have been gathered as 
the material for the editors, is the fruit of the unpaid labor of 

love of a whole army of volunteer assistants. To reccive 
these references, systematize them, and guide the labor so as 
to save duplication and waste of work, was the task of a 
corps of experts, who in their turn have reported the:r prog- 
ress to the smaller circle of sub-editors surrounding Pro- 
fessor Murray, the editor-in-chief. Nothing short of sclf- 
devotion of this kind could make the enterprise a success, 
and the publication of this first portion of the great work 
may without exaggeration be said to mark an epoch in Eng- 


lish literature. 
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Nothing 1s turther from my purpose, however, than a 
formal review of the new dictionary. My much more modest 
wish is to give some reasons justifying the assertion that the 
work marks an epoch in the history of the language. These 
reasons are, as it seems to me, such as might naturally 
occur to all who claim to be reasonably well educated, and 
who have given any thought to the question — What ought to 
be the future historical progress of written and spoken English 
in view of its historical past? Every century of the past six, 
since modern English has taken its place among the languages 
of the earth, has witnessed changes in the manner both of 
writing and of speaking it. The proofs of these changes rise 
now before us with their dates attached. Others will cer- 
tainly take place in the future. What shall they be? Shall 
we try intelligently and with common effort to control 
them, with some clear aim and purpose, or shall we merely 
drift? The epoch, as I hope, will be opened by the develop- 
ment of such an intelligent purpose, for the formation of 
which the new dictionary will at once be the stimulus, and 
furnish the material which is a necessary condition for its 
growth. 

I happened to be one of the first in this country to be 
interested in Isaac Pitman’s attempted reform of English 
writing and spelling, through the system of phonetics which 
he introduced in England in 1843. I think it was in 1845 
that I procured copies of the little manuals published in New 
York by Andrews and Boyle, and set myself, with the enthu- 
siasm of a new convert, to learning both the phonographic 
short-hand and the phonotypic method of printing. Since 
that day phonography has acquired a solid position as the 
only philosophic short-hand writing, and the only system 
by which anything like real verbatim reporting is success 
fully done. Phonotypy has maintained a dubious existence, 
its use being confined to a rather small circle of hopeful people 
who try to have faith that it will yet supersede our incon- 
sistent and anomalous way of presenting our mother tongue 
to the eye. I have never lost my admiration for the beauti- 
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ful completeness of Pitman’s system, and I believe that it has 
been and will continue to be a useful help in understanding 
the structure of our words and in learning a good and clear 
‘ pronunciation of them ; but I have lost much of my youthful 
confidence that its scientific symmetry and beauty are a 
guaranty that it will one day supersede our apparently ab- 
surd and arbitrary way of spelling. Nay, as I have grown 
older I have (perhaps with the natural conservatism of ad- - 
vancing years) given more weight to the arguments in favor 
of preserving historical forms of words, and have seen reason 
to apply the proverb ‘ make haste slowly’ to reforms which 
meddle seriously with the shape of a language in which a 
wonderful and classic literature has found expression, now 
some five hundred years. 

My boyish impatience with incongruity and absence of 
system has not turned to content with the condition of 
things ; for I believe as firmly as then that both our spell- 
ing and our pronunciation need reform. I have rather 
changed in some measure my idea of the scope and aim of 
the reform required ; have, perhaps, made it more radical in 
some respects, whilst accepting a slower progress, and a 
longer road to reach the end. 

Pitman’s phonetic system may properly be treated as the 
type of all spelling reforms, because it proposed to make 
thorough work, with no halting or compromise. Ever since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time there have been strong and some- 
times very prominent and influential advocates urging the 
reduction of English spellimg to some rule. As early as 1569 
one John Harte published ** An orthographie conteyning the 
due order and reason how to write or painte th’ image of 
manne’s voice, moste like to the life or nature.”” Franklin 
argued for a phonetic method in his telling, practical way. 
But Pitman by a happy combination of a correct analysis of 
the sounds of the language with a simple series of geometric 
characters, united the vocal elements with the briefest pos- 
sible representation of them, making the shortest of short- 
hands; and by establishing it successfully in use among the 
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important class of stenographers, has given his system the 
only real chance to live which any attempt at the spelling 
reform has thus far seemed to secure. His phonetic print- 
ing has had no such practical assistance, and is probably - 
examined by few except those who have already been stirred 
to revolt against an orthography which has nothing orthos 
about it, but which is, at first sight, as far from any line, 
plummet, or rule as it well can be. 

What I propose to do, may be divided thus: first to notice 
very briefly some of the most serious faults of our spelling 
and printing; next, to show how thoroughly the phonetic 
method would deal with these, on the assumption that there 
ig an attainable right standard of pronunciation; then to 
inquire whether any such standard is now attainable, and if 
not, what reforms in spoken language ought to precede the 
fixing of the written speech. 

The anomalies of our spelling are so numerous, and lie so 
on the surface that it is almost superfluous to give examples 
of them. What with silent vowels and queer combinations 
of consonants, it is hard to imagine any arrangement of 
letters too absurd to be matched by examples in actual use. 
I think that it was in the Introduction of Benn Pitman’s 
manual of Phonography that the word scissors was taken as 
a specimen, and it was said that by using combinations of 
letters, every one of which is used in standard English to 
represent the sound given to it, scissors might be spelled 
schiessourrhce. This, however, is better fun than argument, 
except as it tends to stimulate one’s attention hy a striking 
group of absurdities culled from many words and united in 
one. 

To approach the matter more soberly, let us begin with the 
vowels, and compare their use in English with that of other 
European languages. In all of these the vowels a, e, and 4, 
are found to have two principal sounds each, one heard in 
open and the other in closed syllables, i.e. syllables which 
end with the vowel and those which are closed or ‘stopped’ 
by a consonant. These sounds are essentially the same in 
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all the continental languages, and the vowels have therefore 
nearly the same vocal expression in all. When we turn to 
the English, however, we find that the a@ when accented in 
an open syllable, has the sound of continental long 4, the e 
has the sound of long 1, and the 7 has the sound of the diph- 
thong at or et. The Anglo-Saxon and the French, out of 
which English grew, had neither of them any such sounds 
for these letters, and our pronunciation is a mere corruption. 
It is also unnatural, and therefore unphilosophical. The 
long sound which is related to a in mat, is not the a in mate, 
but in father. So the e in met is not properly lengthened 
into the e in mete, but to the long French e in ¢éte, or what 
we call long a. In like manner the in mit is not the short 
sound of «in mite, but of the long continental 7 pronounced 
as our longe. This is easily demonstrated by experiment. 
If we pronounce the long sounds of English @ and e and 
then ‘stop’ them by cutting off the sound, keeping the 
organs in the same position, we find we have a series of 
sounds corresponding to those of the continental letters, but 
not to ours. The scries is really d—-d, d—é,é —i,and this 
alone is the natural order and connection. The diphthongs 
are in equal disorder. No reason can be given for represent- 
ing the long sound of é by e7 in receive, and ze in believe, nor 
for using the last diphthong to represent the short sound of 
tas in sieve. By this I do not mean that the origin of the 
usave cannot be historically traced, for in many instances it 
can; but that no reason can he given that is based upon any 
principles of orthography. When we come to such combina- 
tions as the ough, with its various sounds in plough, rouch, 
though, cough, through, we do not wonder that a forcigner 
is ready to go distracted with the arbitrary jumble of spell- 
ing and pronunciation. 
_ In our use of the consonants we are not so singular in our 
inconsistencies as in regard to the vowels; for it is a natural 
law of all language that when used by illiterate people as a 
mother tongue, the consonants first suffer, and words are 
clipped by dropping them, or by interchanging one for 
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another. An illiterate people is in some respects like a baby 
learning to talk. It mumbles its words, and catches at easy 
resemblances, with a weakness for, the easily pronounced m’s 
and p’s and ?¢’s and l’s, avoiding the sounds which require 
a sort of expertness in managing the vocal organs. All 
languages give plenty of examples of this, but it is very nicely 
illustrated by the French, which as it is the direct lineal 
descendant of the colloquial Latin, shows us plainly how this 
infantile speech of a nation has by successive steps and 
under natural and regular laws given rise to a new tongue. 
An amusing as well as instructive example is seen in the 
name of the French town Autun which is the clipped and 
‘nicked’ remnant of the ancient name Augusto-dunum, ‘ in- 
perial stronghold,’ reduced at last to the leading syllables 
of the two parts of the compound named Aw-dun, the d, 
again, for easy utterance being softened tothe ¢. The follow- 
ing list, however, selected from longer ones in Brachet’s 
Grammaire Historique, shows how regularly the principle has 
been applied to the common words of the language. It 
might be extended indefinitely. 


focus = feu décima = dime Augustus == aofit 
directus = droit poérticus = porche confidéntia = confiance 
dneclus = ange bonitdtem = bonté delicétus = délié 
blisphemum = blame comitdtus = comté denudatus = dénué 
débitum = dette separire = sevrer ligére = lier 


I must not omit to say in passing that this tendency to 
seek easy forms of speech relates chiefly to the consonants, 
and that it is consistent with a wonderful persistence in the 
vowel sounds, especially the accented ones. This gives a 
phase in the history of language quite as important in its 
way as this changeability which has been spoken of, and to 
which I shall have occasion to recur again. All I wish to 
do now, is to say that the peculiar history of the English 
tongue reveals a case of uncommon and almost violent 
interference with the normal methods of growth and change, 
and has resulted in a condition of things perhaps unprece- 
dented among civilized nations. Our modes of spelling, are, 
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on this account, more amorphous and unsystematic than 
will be found elsewhere. 

Recognizing this fact, Mr. Isaac Pitman argued that noth- 

ing but thorough work could be satisfactory, and that a radical 
reform stood a better chance of success than partial cure, 
such as Webster had attempted in the early editions of his 
dictionary. Pitman assumed that a general agreement of 
authorities could be found which would settle the pronuncia- 
tion of words; but even this was not necessary in his system, 
for he intended that the actual pronunciation of the writer 
should be indicated by his spelling, and printers would 
then, as now, follow some dictionary as their standard. The 
foundation of the phonetic method was a careful analysis 
of all the recognized sounds of the language, and the repre- 
sentation of each of these by a separate and invariable charac- 
ter. In the word through we have seven letters, but we 
have only three sounds, th-r-6. Pitman demanded that but 
three characters should be used. The phonetic spelling of 
a word, therefore, would be only the slow pronunciation of it, 
separating the different sounds. Writing or printing it 
‘would be putting the character in the place of each sound. 
©F£ course all alphabetical writing as distinguished from 
hhieroglyphics must be theoretically like this, but in practice it 
is unfortunately very far from it. 

The analysis of the sounds of the language shows that we 

}have somewhere from thirty-six to forty or forty-two elemen- 
tary sounds. The estimates of the number vary if we in- 
clude diphthongs as elementary sounds, or treat some of the 
obscurer ones as distinct. Pitman adopted thirty-eight 
characters, of which twelve were vowels, and two were diph- 
thongs. This leaves twenty-four for consonants against 
twenty-one in our common alphabet. The difference is made 
by the substitution of simple characters for our digraphs 
ch, th, (q) sh, ng, and in giving a character to the sound of 
zh in vision. The letter c is dropped, & and s having its two 
sounds, though a similar character is adopted to represent. 
the sound ch in each. 
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A good dea: may le said for and against the adoption of 
characters in Pitman’s phonotypy. He had the help of Mr. 
Ellis and some of the first philclogists of the time in deter- 
mining his choice; but it is an open question whether he 
might not as well have adopted all the common characters, dis- 
tinguishing them by diacritic marks, as is done at the bottom 
of the pages of the dictionaries. Into this I must not go 
now. It has an importance of its own, from more than one 
standpoint. 

The beauties of the system are to be seen at a glance. 
First, the teaching to spell with it consists in dividing a word 
into its component sounds, and uttering them separately. 
Simple as this seems, to do it readily requires both thought 
and practice. It is an art, but a fundamental and necessary 
art, in mastering the power of accurate speech. Second, the 
teaching to write with it consists in learning to make the 
characters and then representing the one sound hy its one 
character, always and invariably. It allows no character 
to be made which is not sounded in the word. 

No one can analyze the sounds of a word till he has learned 
to pronounce it accurately and clearly. To hosts of people it 
is a veiled question whiether the first syllable of perfect is 
per or pur, and whether the é at its end is really uttered. 
The phonetic system leaves no room for such doubts. It in- 
sists that you shall solve them as you meet them, and if you 
are true to its principles, that you shall teach your tongue to 
d> this at once trippingly and delicately. You must decide 
whether you will say ndt-yur or na-cher, and cannot postpone 
it, for you must write it one way or the other, and cannot 
take refuge in a conventional form that may mean either. 
This would undoubtedly be a constant stimulant to inquiry 
and would put educated people upon a thoroughness of dis- 
cussion which has not heen common. In discussing shades of 
sound, the vocal organs themsclves would be trained in ex- 
pression, the car in discrimination, and speech would gain 
in distinctness of articulation and delicacy of coloring. In- 
stead of spending the best years of school-life in mastering 
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the arbitrary order of letters that convey little idea of a 
word’s sound, the child would be correcting his errors of 
pronunciation in the very work of analyzing the words he 
reads, and transfer the endless drudgery of the spelling-book 
to practical training of tongue and ear in a smooth and 
elegant utterance of pure English. I need hardly say, there- 
fore, that the use of the phonetic system in the teaching of 
the language should have a hearty and unabated adhesion ; 
but when we approach the question of substituting it for 
our printed speech I find myself making a distinction, and 
incline to the slower course which 1 hinted at in beginning, 
even at the expense of apparent inconsistency. This inclina- 
tion is based upon considerations pertaining to the history of 
our language, and a discussion of it includes that of the last 
of the three questions I proposed, namely, whether reforms 
in the spoken language ought not to precede the permanent 
fixing of the written speech. The tendency of the phonetic 
system (I will not say its necessary result) is to take the 
approved standard of pronunciation of the day, and crystal- 
lize it in printed and written forms of words which shall 
exactly represent and leave no room for ambiguity or doubt 
about it, if you have once learned to articulate the elemen- 
tary sounds which the characters denote. Uniformity is so 
strong in its appeal to our intellectual favor, that I cannot 
doubt that the general use of such a system would strongly 
tend to perpetuate any errors or imperfections in our present 
speech. Are we quite sure that we ought not to aim at 
changes in speech as much asin spelling? May there not 
be good reasons why speech ought to approach the time- 
honored forms of printed words, as well as in favor of mak- 
ing the words more like our speech? It seems to me that 
each side of this proposition is partly right, and that in some 
respects it will be better to know more of what our speech 
is made of and what it is, before committing ourselves fully 
to a method of representing it which itself may soon need to 
be changed. 


Look a moment at the mere matter of usage in pronuncia-. 
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tion. We say the standard is the gener 
educated people ; which comes to nea 
saying that the king’s English is the c 
ions of the tongue as of the garb are] 
from the centre of social activity anc 
rank. Yet we need to look back but ¢ 
fashion changes in the one as really, 
the other. I myself can recall acqu 
of the old school,” who insisted upon 
able pronunciation of George the Fourt 
as goold, laylock, obleeged, chaney, ta 
one in which the spetling has gradua 
ciation away from its older form,—a‘ 
rated by the imperfect education of ¢ 
the teachers are almost necessarily b: 
selves. I used to tease a teacher frien 
“school-marm English,” and the ep 
has its meaning and use. 

There is another class of words w 
little more than a century ago by the 
as only an uneducated Irishman nov 
please, season, reason, treason, are a 
feature, eagle, eager ; and what we ca 
laugh at as such, was the original p 
received from the French and keepi 
aise, plaisir, saison, raison, aigle, etc. 
of speaking the words, not a scintilla « 
for we neither follow the sound of our 
of the language from which we took 
this pronunciation of reason that Shak 
pun in Henry IV. (Part 1, act 1, sc 
plenty as blackberries, I would give 1 
compulsion.” 

Yet we treat the Irishman’s mode of 
contempt, saying to ourselves, “ The } 
how to speak English,” when in fact 
in every possible view of the case exc 
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and transient fashion. In truth, nine tenths of our pluming 
ourselves in such matters on our superior accuracy, is exactly 
on a par with that of the youngster of five or six who said 
to his little sister, ““ You shouldn’t say ebedient, Lucy, it is 
abedient.” 

It is almost wholly within our own day that real progress has 
been made in the study of the origin and growth of English. 
It may be said that until Dr. Mahn’s revision of Webster, in 
the last edition of that work, there was not a respectable etymo- 
logical dictionary of the English language. The older edi- 
tions of Webster, and all editions of Jolmson, Richardson, 
and the rest abound in the most fanciful and absurd deriva- 
tions of words. Professor Skeat of Cambridge University, 
says in the preface of his new Etymological Dictionary, that 
‘* the study of phonetics as applied to carly English pronun- 
ciation by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet, and carefully carried out 
ly nearly all students of early English in Germany, has 
almost revolutionized the study of etymology as hitherto pur 
sued in England.” He lays it down as his first canon, ‘“ Be- 
fore attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest form 
and use of a word, and observe chronology.” As an example 
of the blunders into which Icxicographers have fallen by 
neglecting this obvious rulc, he refers to the etymology of str- 
loin, or surloin, which is given in Richardson’s dictionary as 
having its origin in James I. jocosely knighting a huge loin 
of beef at table, dubbing it Sir-Loin. But Skeat says that 
if the canon quoted had been followed, it would have been 
discovered that sirlvin was used long before King James was 
born, being transferred with most of our vocabulary of the 
table from the French. It is found in English, in the time 
of Henry the Sixth. If we look into Worcester’s dictionary 
for the etymology of the word moof, which was the Saxon 
name for the primitive town-meeting of our early English an- 
cestors, we shall find that whilst he himself indicates correctly 
the origin of the word, he says that Crabbe derives it from 
the Latin motum, and Johnson from the French méé, neither 
of which has any connection with it, and both of which 
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are entirely misleading. Every page of “ standard ”’ diction- 
aries affords similar examples. 

The work of recent and living philologists in the Philo- 
logical Society’s Dictionary gives us the means of tracing the 
history of English words and their forms with a fulness and 
accuracy which could not be dreamed of twenty years aga 
Here for the first time we may expect to find the actual form 
and usage of a word from the Anglo-Saxon times downward. 
with the changes of spelling and pronunciation which it has 
undergone. This will make it possible to form a solid judg 
ment as to what would be a true reform in either or both, 
and to bring the influence of a revived love of the older forms 
of English, with the combined power of a much larger fra- 
ternity of scholars, to assist in such changes as may seem 
desirable. 

Let us look a moment at some of the changes in words 
which have already happened, and which bear directly upon 
the question of spelling. Quite a large class have such 
awkward forms that we make sure they are relics of a very 
old usage, when, in fact, the older form was the simpler, and 
extra letters are mere whims of a modern time. This is the 
case with the g in right, light, might, etc.; it is so also with 
the hin ghost. Rhyme was in early days spelled rime, again 
was spelled agen, believe was spelled bileve or beleve, acorn 
was akern, guilty was gylty, victual was vitatlle, young was 
yung, could was coud. All of these examples show how sim- 
plicity of spelling would only bring the words into closer 
and more striking resemblance to the older English, and 
that our modern change has been ridiculous as well as un- 
reasonable. Two of them, agen and akern, suggest that the 
pronunciation of some of us might also be improved by tak- 
ing the older usage. With these last might be put our shame- 
faced, which is a corruption of the old shamefast, analogous 
to steadfast, and neighborhood which was once neighborred, 
analogous to kindred. 

In aghast, Professor Earle tells us that the gh was not an 
original guttural, but “an Italian affectation, and for the 
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most part a toy of the Elizabethan period.”! Spenser some- 
times wrote ghess for guess, but we have not followed him, 
though we keep the awkward combination in ghost where 
Chaucer wrote gost. In the Elizabethan period sprite was, 
in the same fashion, written spright, but we have gone back 
to the earlier and simpler form of this word, though we keep 
the intruding letters in sprightly. 

The Saxon name for town was burh, which was unneces 
sarily roughened into burgh, and we then absurdly dropped 
the A which was in the Saxon word and kept the g which 
was an interloper, making burg of it, which our common 
schools are teaching the children to pronounce burg, because 
it is spelled so, and contrary to English custom and tradition. 
It would have been more sensible to have made the spelling 
bury the uniform one. 

The Scotch lassie who sings “ There’s nae luck aboon the 
hoose, when the gude mon’s awa,” is pronouncing the words 
as her and our forefathers did before the fourteenth century, 
and we ** put on airs” because we have spoiled the sound of 
nearly every one of them, and she has learned from her 
mother the real English. Is it not very much as if a modern 
Greek bandit should make faces at a child of Plato, speak- 
ing the noble dialect in which the Phaedo was written ? 

The same is true when we deal with the dialects of Eng- 
land. It is among the plain unlettered folk of Yorkshire 
that we find the authentic remains of the speech which is the 
most direct descendant from both Angle and Saxon. So the 
other end of England retains among her laboring people of 
Dorset the peculiarity of the West Saxon tone and utterance, 
I have spoken of the readiness with which untutored nations 
clip the words, and adapt the consonants to their unskilful 
lips, but I have also hinted at the still more astonishing per- 
sistence with which they hold to the words they have thus 
made. It would seem that a thousand years has made less 
change among them than a generation or two among those 
to whom a little learning has proven a dangerous thing to 
their language if not to themselves. 

1 Earle, Philccogy of English Tongue, p. 152, 
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The first lesson we have to learn, I venture to say, 1s that 
in regard to the fashion of speech which so-called polite 
circles affect to make the standard of usage, nine tenths of 
the pretence is presumptuous ignorance, and has absolutely 
no claim to be followed. It is oftener a corruption of the 
mother-tongue than a preservation of it, and any new pro- 
nunciation coming from such quarters is more likely to be 
wrong than right. When we have fully accepted this truth, 
we shall begin to be in the modest and teachable frame of 
mind which is the necessary condition of progress in the right 
direction. In this case, as in most others, it is much easier 
to tell what is wrong than what is right; but a knowledge 
of our own ignorance is always a safe and wholesome prepa- 
ration for study. Perhaps any attempt to fix a goal at which 
we should aim in our reform would be as presumptuous as 
the fashionable meddling with our speech of which I have 
spoken. My impression is that it is safest to confine our- 
selves to advocating healthy tendencies at present, and to be 
content with turning our faces in the right direction, stop- 
ping all further progress in the way of corruption, and do- 
ing whatever we do to make our mother-tongue more like 
what it was in the great era of Queen Bess, rather than more 
unlike it. Iname the Elizabethan time because the period 
which produced Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in poetry; Bacon, Raleigh, and Coke in 
general literature and in law; Tyndale and the authorized 
version of the Bille, must always be the great classic time of 
our language, and by a moderate extension of its limits we 
may take in Chaucer and Wickliff on the one hand, and 
Milton and Bunyan on the other. To let that speech become 
obsolete, or even old-fashioned, is a crime against everything 
that is noble in thought, in imagination, and in diction. We 
may be glad that it is more familiar to us now than it was to 
our predecessors a2 century ago, and by cherishing the good 
tendencies which exist, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
our children will discard hosts of foreign interlopers for the 
older and stronger English, and they may even purify the 
tongue more than we now dream of. 
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If a people have a history worth telling, there is pretty 
sure to come a time when they begin to take an honest pride 
in it. The old names are revived again, and children are 
baptized with them. The old architecture is found to ve full 
of beauty and of romantic associations, and we build our 
houses and our churches in it again. The old speech renews 
& mysterious power over us, and its words, half forgotten, 
are found to have strange poetry in the very sound. That 
we are in such a time of revival nobody doubts. Let us 
review for a few moments the outline of the history of Eng- 
lish, by way of finding something to help us answer the ques- 
tions I have already asked, or at least to form some distinct 
idea of the path we ouglit to travel. 

Scholars are now agreed that our English is not the Anglo- 
Saxon; for the Norman Conquest by grasping all power and 
wealth into the hands of a foreign aristocracy, beat down the 
English people into illiterate drudges; and the absence of 
schools, of literature, of leisure for intellectual pursuits, and 
of the wealth which gives ease and opportunity for study, 
soon produced great changes in the common language, or 
carried further changes which had begun at the Danish in- 
vasion. Its grammar changed —its nouns and pronouns 
lost their inflections, its verbs lost their strong form of con- 
jugation. Fortwo centuries Englishmen and English speech 
had their dark age; and similar causes to those which changed 
the vulgar Latin into French and Italian, into Spanish and 
Portuguese, were at work changing the Anglo-Saxon into the 
North, Midland, and South English, which may still be heard 
in the valley of the Tweed, among the fens of the Ouse, and 
along the banks of the Severn. The generation of thegns 
and learned priests who had surrounded Harold passed away, 
and the name of churl, which had borne no unhappy associa- 
tion when it was the common designation of free farmers 
and Saxon England was still “‘ merrie England,” took a new 
meaning from the dogged, sullen spirit with which all Eng- 
lishmen, reduced to a common level, bore the hated Norman 
yoke. Several gencrations passed, generations of ignorance, 
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of little speech, and that little growling and mumbling the 
words with little knowledge or care of moods and tenses, of 
cases, or of persons. But the thrift and the energetic labor of 
the “ churls”’ began to make them comparatively rich again ; 
their careful tradesmen in the towns, their skilful mechan- 
ics, their stout husbandmen on the broad manor lands, began 
to know a comfort and good cheer which it had seemed would 
never come in the slavish days when each evening brought 
the hated sound of the curfew to their ears. Changes were 
happening among their masters too. The barons at Runny- 
mede were forced to make the liberties of all England the 
gathering cry when they would withstand King John, and 
the kings in their turn were forced to give liberal charters 
to the good English boroughs when they wanted their help 
to curb the too powerful earls and dukes. The bloody wars 
of the succession played havoc with the nobles and military 
leaders not only in battle, but hy means of the dripping scaf- 
fold. And all the while the * churl” was gaining heart and 
courage, and expanding into the good English yeoman. The 
knights in case-armor began to find the need and the mighty 
help of the stout footmen with bills and bows, and the cloth- 
yard shaft became almost as much a terror to the heavy 
horseman as the bullct was afterwards. A leader who had 
known a battle saved to him by his stout infantry, warmed 
to them, and made a merit of addressing them in their own 
speech. Then two or three centuries had worked changes 
in earl as well as in churl, and foreign wars made a Norman 
baron feel that he had less in common with the Frenchman 
than with the stout archer who followed him. After Cressy, 
‘we are told by Oliphant,! in 1849, King Edward III. had his 
shield and surcoat embroidered with his motto in English, 
ithus: 
“ Hay, Hay, the wythe swan, 
By Goddes soule, I am thy man!” 

It was now politic to favor the English, and it became the 

fashion. In 1362 it was made the langnage of the law 


1 Standard English, p. 260. 
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courts. A century before this, Henry III. had found it 
advisable to send out his proclamations in English to gain 
the common people to his support; and less than half a 
century afterward Henry, Prince of Wales, writing to his 
father Henry 1V., wrote in English, which had by that time 
become the king’s English as well as the people’s English. 
The Norman conquest had ended in the absorption of the 
conquerors into the English people ; Chaucer, amid the plau- 
dits of the court, as well as the hearty blessings of the common 
folk, had written poems that were never to be forgotten, and 
an immortal literature in the new English was begun. 

It wou!d need no proof to convince one that the triumph of 
English must have been preceded by a time of struggle in 
which English and French must have reacted upon each other, 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other gaining. But it 
would seem that the English element was the more virile, 
and the language that became national was the old speech, 
modified by the grammatical changes which had come in the 
period of darkness and gloom, having lost some old Saxon 
words and gained a great many French ones, but remain- 
ing distinctly and recognizably the English. No small part 
of the French words Chaucer used failed to hold a perma- 
nent place in the tongue. They were recognized as foreign, 
and, though part of polite speech, were likely to go out of 
fashion again, as many of them did; so that in fact Chaucer’s 
English was by no means so pure as that of writers whio 
lived a century later. Still, the language of the festive table, 
of the ball-room, the camp, the tourney, the chase, would 
necessarily be that of the aristocracy, for the common people 
had lost the names as well as the things they signified, and 
in spite of the most stubborn attachment to their mother 
tongue, they would insensibly adopt some words which they 
gained from their superiors in rank without knowing when 
or how. 

The accession of Edward of York tothe throne was accom- 
panied by a positive influence in favor of the northern Eng- 


lish, and Caxton, who would otherwise have printed his 
Vou. XLI. No. 164. 98 
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worse new one. The richness of English in words to express 
the same or a similar idea is shown in the many ways in 
which we can express the old Saxon wrath or ire. We call 
it anger from the Danish, rage and fury from the French, 
indignation from the Latin, choler from the Greek, and we 
have invented a new-fangled use of the old word passion to 
express the same, and perhaps use it more often than any 
other, though we had so many proper names for it before. 
It is hard to see how any one can doubt that the old English 
is the best. 

One of the ways in which we may help on a healthful re- 
action is to take some pains to save old forms which are strug- 
gling for a place in common use against a fashionable opposi- 
tion. No one will pretend that it is not allowable to use the 
old and ‘strong’ form of participle in such words as mown, 
blown, strown, and the like. Yet the form in ed has been 
gaining on them, and it will require a positive purpose and 
effort to save them. Professor Earle gives a considerable list 
of verbs which formerly had this form of conjugation and 
have lost it wholly or partly. Analogous to sing, sang, sung, 
were sling, slang, slung, slink, slank, slunk, spin, span, spun, 
sting stang stung, spring, sprang, sprung, and even rin, ran, 
run. The rin survives in the Scotch, “rin hizzy,” and 
Chaucer used swal for swelled. 


“ His thoughte it swal so soore about his herte.’’? 


The original preterite of sting, Earle says he heard natu 
rally revived by a little maid of four years old, influenced 
only by an unconscious analogy, who eaid piteously, * If a bee 
stang you, dad, would you cry?” 

There are modes of pronunciation also which hover on the 
brink of destruction, though not quite gone. An example of 
this is the word advertise. That it was prononnced adver- 
tised by Shakspeare may be proved by numerous quotations. 
One from Henry VI. may be enough. “I have adver'tised 
him by sccret means.” 2 We rarely hear the verb so pro 


1 Wife of Bath’s Tale, 967. * Part 3, iv. 5, 9. 
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it then began to feel the influence of the old French at that 
time spoken by the upper classes ; but that this influence was 
limited to the addition of a considerable number of words to 
its stock, the additions being greatest at the time when it 
was first accepted as the language of all classes, and the 
Saxon element struggled with some success to reassert itself 
till the sixteenth century. That the two sorts of words were 
each better understood by a part of the people is evident 
from the way in which writers could couple an English word 
with a synonyme of French extraction. Examples are often 
quoted from the Prayer-book of the English church, as “ ac- 
knowledge and confess,’ “humble and lowly,” ‘“ goodness 
and mercy,” “assemble and meet together,” “ pray and be- 
secch.” But they are quite as frequent in other writings. 
Our law phrases are full of them, such as “ devise and be- 
queath,”’ “will and testament,” ‘demise and to farm let,” 
‘‘ yielding and paying,’ ‘“‘act and deed,” “aid and abet,” 
“ metes and bhounds,’’and the like. Soin general literature 
we find ‘“* head and front,” “ uncouth and strange,” “ disease 
and woe,” * watch and ward,” “ ways and means,” etc. This 
bi-lingualism of the language it would now be in vain to 
quarrel with. No purist would be so rash as to go back of 
the Bible and Shakespeare for a standard. But there may be 
quite different ways of treating the standard. An inflexible 
rule and pattern cannot be maintained, and a flux and reflux 
of the tide will happen in spite of all we can do. It would, 
however, be within the range of reasonable wish, if we were 
to say that the influence of all scholars and people who have 
learned to love purity of speech might be lent to favor such 
changes as may at least ¢end to restore the language to the 
standard of the great era; and if this were ever attained, 
there would be at least as good reason for reviving old 
Anglo-Saxon words of a still earlier period as for adding any 
from foreign sources whether ancient or modern. 

If all that is strong and good in an old tongue is kept, the 
language may be fairly enriched by new accumulations. The 
wrong is done when a better old word is swapped off for a 
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Then every little while we would forget that we had appro- 
priated a French word, and do it over again, giving it a little 
change of spelling, perhaps following the modern French. 
We had swt from time immemorial, and the pleadings in 
court in which the plaintiff wound up his complaint by say- 
ing * thereto he brings his suit,” only meant that he brought 
his followers of friends or peers to back up his assertion. 
The meaning of “ action at law” given to it is clear corrup- 
tion. <A suit of clothes or of rooms meant the related parts, 
the whole “ string ”’ of them, to use a colloquial idiom. But 
the true meaning of the word got a little obscured, and some 
fine person, fresh from continental travel introduced suile as 
it were a “bran new idea,’ when the identical word in an 
English dress had been doing duty no end of centuries ! 

Exactly similar was the case with rowt and route. So it 
was with ¢icket and etiquette. To say a thing is “ the ticket ”’ 
would be terribly slangy; but to say that it is etiquette. i.e. 
etiquelté. labelled, stamped, approved, ficketted, is unexception- 
ably polite. The upstart has come from abroad with his 
foreign drawl, and has actually the impudence to deny that 
he is the plain English word that had lived in the village time 
out of mind! 

The vanity of scholarship must come in for a large share 
of responsibility for taking the pith out of our speech. An 
old writer of Queen Elizabeth’s time said ‘the foolish phan- 
tasticall, that smells but of learning, will so Latin their 
tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at their talke, and 
think surely they speake by some revelation..... and he that 
can catch an ynke-horne terme by the taile, him they coumpt 
to be a fine Englishman, and a good Rhetorician.”’ ! 

Under this sort of scholastic influence many good old 
words changed countenance: balm became balsam, frail be- 
came fragile, sure became secure. This has been sheer loss 
only in cases where the old word became obsolete ; for in 
many others we have had the sense to Keep both, and give 
some slight change of signification to one of them, thus 

Wilson, quoted bv Olivhant 307. 
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enriching our language. Professor Skeat (or rather his 
daughter) gives a long catalogue of these “ doublets,” among 
which are some of a good deal of interest. Such are 


causey and causeway arbour and harbor 
sponge and fungus jealous and zealous 
manure and maneuvre vencer and furnish 
scrub and shrub scatter and shatter 
cud and quid vast and waste 


This * Latining”’ of their tongues was carried so far, that 
its culmination in such writers as Samuel Johnson and 
Gibbon produced a reaction, and since then a national taste 
for real English has grown rapidly in the mother-country 
and among us. 

No better mark of the good progress we have lately made 
can be found than ina table given by Mr. Oliphant in his 
Standard English which shows that Gibbon in his Decline 
and Fall sometimes uses as many as forty-four Romance words 
in a hundred, meaning by Romance, words derived from the 
Latin, usually through the French, whilst William Morris in 
his Earthly Paradise often uses even fewer than Chaucer or 
Tyndale. Perhaps, however, quite as vivid an impression of 
the change a little mcre than fifty years has made will be 
got hy recalling that a distinguished critic said of Scott’s 
Guy Mannering ‘ we are persuaded not one word in three is 
understood by the generality of English readers.” } 

The truth is, that there was at one time a likelihood that 
we should depart as far from Shakespeare’s English as modern 
Romaic is from the Greek of Demosthenes, and it may be 
doubted if the change which had really come about would not 
have made a page of Gibbon more foreign to Chaucer than 
any part of the old poet has ever been to us. There was 
always a saving salt in the old English in that it was the 
colloquial tongue of the common people, who, however they 
might feel that a stilted style was wonderful as speaking 
with tongues, could not learn it, and saved the great bulk of 
true English words for the time when poet and historian 
should alike feel their force and come back to their use. 

1 Dr. McCrie in his attack on Old Mortality. 
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Indeed it is often a matter of astonishment that the old 
words have held their own so well. I have already acknowl- 
edged the debt we owe to the English Bible in this respect, 
a debt which would make it ever a “ precious treasure”’ to 
us if no more sacred claim on our love and veneration ex- 
isted. Ina less degree the same may be said of other reli- 
gious writings, particularly the offices of the church. There 
is often a grand simplicity about them which is a test of the 
very best style, far more moving to a rightly cultivated ear, 
than the sesquepedalian verbiage of the Johnsonian time. I 
will venture to give as a final quotation the creed as found 
in an early English primer of Claucer’s time, and one of 
the old collects of the church done into English with it. 

‘‘T bileve in God, fadir almygti, makere of hevene and of 
erthe : and in Jesu Christ the sone of him, oure lord, oon 
alone: which is conceyved of the hooli gost; born of Marie 
maiden; suffride passioun undir Pounce Pilat: crucified, 
deed, and biried: he went doun to hellis: the thridde day 
he roos agen fro deede ; he stcig to hevenes: he sitteth on 
the right side of God the fadir almygti: thenns he is to 
come for to deme the quyke and deed. I beleve in the hooli 
gost: feith of hooli chirche: communynge of seyntis: for- 
gyveness of synnes; agenrisyng of fleish, and everlastyng 
lyf. So be it.” 

In this the only word which has become quite obsolete is 
“ steig’’ Saxon for ascended. To ‘deem the quick and 
dead ”’ is an old use of the word deem, though hardly a dif- 
ferent one from that we now have, for when we say “ I deem 
it true,” we ought to mean, I judge it true. ‘“Agenrising,” 
though not in use in the compound form, would be understood 
by any child. 

The collect for peace has even less that is archaic. It 
reads: ** God, of whom ben hooli desiris, rigt councels and just 
workis: gyve to thi servantis pees that the world may not 
geve, that in our hertis goven to thi commandementis, and 
the drede of enemys put awei, our tymes be pesible thurgh 
thi defendyng. Bi oure lord Jesu Crist, thi sone, that with 
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thee lyveth and regneth, in the unitie of the hooli goost, God, 
bi all worldis of worldis. So be it.” 

Let me conclude by shortly throwing together some of the 
conclusions I would draw from what I have said. 

1. The work of reform in English is by no means a change 
of spelling alone, it is of speech and pronunciation as well. 
Consequently, I cannot think that the assumption of a present 
standard of sound to which our spelling could be made to 
agree is a true method of proceeding, and hence do not favor 
the Pitman phonotypy as distinguished from his phonographic 
short hand. 

2. The first thing needed as a basis of reform is a thorough 
history of the language, embodied in dictionaries that shall 
give true etymologies, and the original forms of all words 
with all the changes they have undergone. When I say all 
words, I mean all that have been used since the revival of 
written English after the Norman conquest, and not simply 
all that a lexicographer may consider as in present use. 

3. We need to cultivate a love for and a pride in the old 
mother-tongue, so that we shall be glad of an opportunity to 
revive its neglected but strong and pithy words, — a love and 
pride that shall make us always prefer an old English word 
to any equivalent that may be furnished from the vocabu- 
laries of Romance or Latinized words. 

4, Our competent philologists should give us lists of words 
of which the old spelling is shorter and simpler than those in 
common use, as well as of those in which an analogous reform 
of pronunciation is feasible, and we should adopt them on the 
avowed ground that we are getting rid of modern corrup- 
tions which are the offspring of ignorance. In this the 
lovers of pure English should unite and strengthen each 
other’s hands. Something is being done in this way already, 
and though we should go no faster than is consistent with 
good and solid work, the movement will gain more speed 
than we think. Reading in Green’s Making of England we 
find that he has adopted the old Saxon words burh for 
borough, tun for the Saxon town or village, ham and croft and 

Vou. XLL. No. 164. 99 
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ARTICLE V. 


PREDICATIVE PARTICIPLES WITH VERBS IN THE 
AORIST:' 


BY PROF. WM. G. BALLANTINE, OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Havine been unable to find in any one of the New Testa- 
ment or classic Greck grammars, or in any commentary, a 
concise and comprehensive statement and adequate illustra- 
tion of the principles which guide Greek writers in the use of 
predicative participles when the leading verb is in the aorist, 
we offer here the results of a somewhat protracted and pains- 
taking original investigation : 2 

Rute 1. When a writer wishes to assert by a participle, 
in addition to the leading action, another action synchronous 
with it, he always uses a present participle; e.g. John ix. 7, 
‘“‘and came seeing (7\0e Préerwv)”; Mark ii. 14, “and as 
he passed by (rapaywy), he saw (elde) Levi the son of 
Alphaeus.”’ 

Rete 2. When a writer wishes to assert by a participle, in 
addition to the leading action, another action which, by even 
the shortest interval, preceded it, he always uses the aorist par- 
ticiple ; e.g. Matt. viii. 8, And he stretched forth (é«reivas) 
his hand, and touched (7varo) him”; Matt. xxii. 25, “ and 
the first married and deceased (yapyoas éteXevtrnce).”’ 

It is needless to multiply illustrations of these idioms, as 
they abound on every page of the New Testament, and are 
undisputed. 

Rcuez 3. But very frequently a writer wishes to make by 

1 [The valuable Note on the Translation of the Aorist Tense in the Indicative 
Mood, whica appeared in our April Number (p. 386 seq ) was by an inadvertence 
inserted without the name of the author, Professor F. B. Denio, of Banyor 
Theological Scminary. — Eps.]. 


2 We omit in this discussion the fature and perfect participles as sufficiently 
well explained in the grammars. 
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a participle an additional assertion, not of a contemporaneous 
or precedent act, but of the same act; having asserted the 
effect or nature of the action he wishes to add its outward form. 
or the converse. In every such case the aortst participle is 
used ; e.g. Matt. iv. 4, “but he answered and said (atroxpefeis 
el7re).”’ Christ did not ‘“ say” while answering, nor after 
answering ; in saying he answered. There were not two acts, 
but one. 

In our own reading, as well as in a careful study of the 
numerous examples brought together in the grammars from 
the whole range of Attic literature, we have found very few, 
even apparent, exceptions to these three rules. The New 
Testament writers follow them always, as if by an unerriny 
instinct. 

With these three rules in mind let us examine a number 
of New Testament passages : 

Luke vii. 29, “And all the people when they heard (axovcas). 
and the publicans, justified (é5scaiwoay) God, being baptized 
(BarticGévres) with the baptism of John.” This is a case 
under Rule 2. The “ hearing’ preceded the “ justifying,” 
and so did the ‘“* being baptized.”” Meyer, curiously enough, 
says: ‘‘ BamricOevres is contemporaneous.” But it was not 
while receiving baptism that they justified God. 

Acts x. 33, “and thou hast well done (é:roinaas) that thou 
art come (7rapayevopzevos).”? This is a case under Rule 3. 
The “ coming ” and the “ well-doing”’ are not two contempo- 
raneous acts, but are the same act viewed in two aspects — 
its outward form and its moral nature. 

Acts x. 39, “* Whom also they slew (aveiAov), hanging him 
(xpeudoartes) on a tree.” This is a case under Rule 8. 
They did not slay Jesus while crucifying him nor after cruci- 
fying him, but by the act of crucifixion slew him. There 
were not two acts, but one. 

Acts xii. 27, “ For they that dwell in Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not (dyvoncarres), nor the 
voices of the prophets which are read every Sabbath, fulfilled 
them (érAjpwcav) by condemning him (pivayres).”” The 
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first of these participles falls, we think, under Rule 2; the 
failure to recognize preceded the “ fulfilling.” The second 
participle falls under Rule 3; the act of * condemning ” was 
the act of “ fulfilling.” 

Acts xxv. 13, “ Now when certain days were passed, Agrippa 
the king and Bernice arrived (xarnvrncay) at Cacsarea, and 
saluted [margin: Or, having saluted] (do7racdpevor) Festus.” 
In the Textus Receptus we used to read dowacopevor, but the 
critics now give us the aorist instead. Some of the Revisers 
seem to have been able to make nothing of the aorist here, 
and even such a scholar as Dr. Hort helplessly confesses : 
* The authority for -dywevos is absolutely overwhelming, and 
as a matter of transmission -oyevos can be only a correc- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no 
prior corruption of some kind.”/ But the aorist tense of 
the participle simply indicates that the whole visit was an 
act of salutation. It was not before coming nor while com- 
ing nor after coming that they saluted, but in and by the 
act of coming. 

Rom. iv. 20, * But waxed strong (évedvvayzwOn) through 
faith, giving (Sos) glory to God.” Abraham is asserted to 
have glorified God by “ waxing strong.’ Meyer says: “ The 
aorist participle puts the ddovas Sofav x. 7. A. not as preced- 
ing the éveduvauwn, or as presupposed in it, but as com- 
pleted simultaneously with it.” Godet says: ‘“* Wherein, in 
this case, did the homage consist? The apostle tells us in 
verse 21: in the firm conviction which he cherished of God's 
faithfulness to his word and of his power to fulfil it.”’ 

Eph. i. 4, 5, “even as he chose (é€eAéEaro) us in him be- 
fore the foundation of the world,..... having foreordained 
(wpoopicas) us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ 
unto himself, etc.”” On this Meyer says: ‘‘ Homberg has in- 
deed conceived the relation of time of mpoopioas to éFer€Eato 
as: ‘postquam nos praedeslinavit adoptandos, elegit etiam 
nos, ut simus sancti’; but the usual view correctly conceives 


1 The New Testament in the Original Greek (Harper’s ed.), Vol. **, Appen- 
dix, p. 100. 
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mpoopicas as coincident in point of time and accomplished 
simultaneously with é£eA¢€Earo, so that it is regarded as the 
modus of the latter.’’ In other words, it is a case under 
Rule 3. 

Eph. i. 8, 9, “ which he made to abound (émreploceucev) 
toward us in all wisdom and prudence, having made known 
(yvwpioas) unto us the mystery of his will.” Meyer says: 
“The aorist participle signifies an action coincident and 
completed at the same time with éepiccevoev.”” Here the 
Revisers of 1881 miss one of the nicer distinctions of 
Greek syntax. It was in and by “ making known” that he 
“ abounded,” not after “ having made known.” . 

Eph. iv. 8,“ When he ascended (dvaBds) on high he led 
captivity captive (qypadwrevoev).” This passage is cited by 
Moulton as perhaps intended, in a misprinted reference, by 
Winer (p. 480) as an example of an aorist participle ex- 
pressing a simultaneous action. It would be easily enough 
explained as a case under Rule 3, for by his resurrection 
Christ justified us (Rom. iv. 25), but, being in a quotation 
from the LXX, it was vrobably written originally under the 
principle of Rule 2, and quoted by Paul unchanged. 

Phil. ii. 7, “ but emptied (éxévwoe) himself, taking (AaBov) 
the form of a servant.” Meyer says: “ The aorist participle 
denotes not what was previous, but contemporaneous with 
the éaur. exéev. So also do the two following participles, 
which are, however, subordinated to popd7y SovAou Aa Rwy as 
definitions of manner.” It was simply “ by taking the form” 
that he ‘“‘ emptied himself.” The two acts were numerically 
one. We do not agree in making the two following parti- 
ciples subordinate to AaBwy. The first (yevouevos) is an 
appositive to it—a repetition of the same thought in other 
language. The second (evpe@e’s) is a case under Rule 2. 
The expression “being found in fashion as a man” corre- 
sponds to the expression “ being in the form of God.” Two 
steps in humiliation are affirmed : the first, from unincarnate 
Deity to manhood ; the second, after the assumption of hnman- 
ity, to death. We have again, in yevouevos «.7.X., in verse 8, 
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a case under Rule 3: in becoming obedient, etc., he humbled 


himself. 
Col. ii. 11, 12, “in whom ye were also circumcised (aepr- 
erujOqre) with a circumcision not made with hands,..... 


having been buried (ovvragévtes) with him in baptism.” 

Meyer says: “ cuvragévres is synchronous with eperunOnre, 

and represents substantially the same thing, ‘in that ye 

became buried with him in baptism.’ ” 

1 Tim. i. 12,“1 thank him ..... that he counted (yjcaT0) 
me faithful, appointing (@éwevos) me to his service.” On this 
passage Winer says (Moulton’s ed., p. 437): “Some have 
wrongly supposed that the participle stands for the infinitive. 
The meaning is, He counted me faithful, in that he appointed 

” me for the ministry; by this very act he gave proof that he 
considered me faithful.” . 

Heb. ii. 10, “ For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing (dyayovta) 
[margin : Or, having brought] many sons unto glory, to make 
the author of their salvation perfect (reAecdoas) through suf- 
ferings.” The aorist participle here indicates, according to 
Rule 8, that the writer views the “ bringing” and the “ mak- 
ing perfect through sufferings” as numerically one act ;. 
Christ on the cross reconciled us to God. Liinemann says: 
“According to Tholuck, who is followed by Moll, ‘ the par- 
ticiple aorist indicates, as nearer defining of the infinitive: 
aorist TeAerdoas, the specific character of the same without 
respect to the relation of time.’ But only the infinitive, not 
the participle aorist, is used non-temporally ; and the ‘specific 
character’ of teXerdoat cannot be expressed hy dyayévra, for: 
the reason that the personal objects of dyayévra and Ter€td- 
Wai are different. "Ayaydvta can have no other meaning 
than ‘ since he led, and is the indication of the cause from. 
point of the writer. The aorist participle has its 
in the fact that from the moment Christ appeared! 
as a Redeemer, and found faith among men, God: 
ing els 80£av, those who believed.” Dr. 
His additions to Moll's Notes on Hebrews 
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in Lange’s Commentary, p. 52), makes many valuable re- 
marks upon the uses of the aorist participle, and comes very 
near stating the true law, but seems unable to satisfy himself, 
says: “The knot of the difficulty of the aorist participle 
q@yayovra is scarcely yet untied,’ and closes with the con- 
fession, ‘‘ Were there even any slight external authority for 
@yovra or afovta, on internal grounds I should hardly hesi- 
tate to adopt it.” But it is manifest from our rules that on 
internal grounds ayayovra is most suitable. 

We might pursue the discussion of particular cases, but 
the foregoing will suffice. In amplification of the rules the 
following observations may be made: 

Oss. A. The aorist participle never can be used, with a 
leading verb in the aorist, to assert a properly synchronous 
act, that is, an act numerically distinct. 

In a sentence like Acts iii. 8, “* And he entered (eio7AGe) 
with them into the temple, walking (arepimarwyv), and leap- 
ing (dAAouevos ), and praising (aity@y) God,” aorist participles 
could not have been used. These participles assert the man- 
ner of entering, but the actions asserted are not the same as 
the act of entering. This is true even of weperarav. The 
man did much superfluous walking on his restored feet, beside 
the mere entering. So in John ix. 7, “and came seeing 
(7\Ge Brérrwv),” an aorist participle would have been a 
solecism. 

Oss. B. As the converse of the preceding proposition we 
may say that the aorist participle, when used to assert an 
action distinct from the leading action, a/ways asserts it as 
precedent. : 

Matt. ii. 10,“ And when they saw (iSovres) the star they 
rejoiced (é€yapnoav).”” The aorist participle indicates that 
the “ seeing’ preceded (and so caused) the “ rejoicing.” It 
is futile for Dr. Kendrick to say (/.c.), “* Logically the seeing 
preceded the rejoicing ; chronologically they were simulta- 
neous.” There was no joy until the act of seeing was 
complete. 

And so it will be found in all cases where the aorist parti- 
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ciple is affirmed to assert a distinct contemporary act. For 
example, in Plato’s Phaedo, 101, B. yeAdoas jovyy edn, 
“He laughed and said,” the aorist participle indicates dis- 
tinctly that the laugh preceded the saying. So in Phaedo, 
89, B. “and then he smoothed (xatayyoas) my head, and 
pressed (Euymséoas) my hair upon my neck, and said (é¢n).” 
By the dramatic touch of the aorist participle, we understand 
that there was a moment of silence as Socrates stroked 
Phaedo’s hair, and éhen he spoke. 

In 2 Tim. i. 17, “ But when he was (yevoyevos) in Rome, 
he sought (é€&rnce) me diligently,’ the precise meaning is, 
“after he got to Rome.” See Ellicott on the passage. 

Where the aorist participle is adverbially used, there will 
be found, on consideration, a temporal reason why it is used 
rather than the present ; e.g. dsadcr@y having (first) left 
an interval ; «aratelvas, earnestly, i.e. having bent all one’s 
powers. 

There remains but one exceptional usage in which the 
aorist participle asserts a distinct act, and yet one not past with 
reference to that of the leading ver. This is in those cases 
in which the participle is used for an infinitive. (Goodwin's 
Greek Moods and Tenses, § 113.) Acts x. 3,‘ He saw (elder) 
in a vision..... an angel of God coming in (e:ce\Oovra) 
unto him, and saying (et7rovra) to him, Cornelius.” Acts xi. 
13, “and he told us how he had seen (ede) the angel stand- 
ing (oraGévra) in his house, and saying (eirovra), Send to 
Joppa.’ In these passages the aorist participles are used to 
avoid precisely what the Revisers of 1881 have taken pains 
to secure, namely, a reference to the continuity of the actions. 
The writer's purpose is purely narrative, not dramatic. Cor- 
nelius saw an angel “enter and say,’ not “entering and 
saying.” Ie saw him “stand and say,” not “standing and 
saying.” 2 Pet. i. 18, ‘‘and this voice we ourselves heard 
(jxovcauev) come [margin: Gr. brought] (évexGeicav) out 
of heaven.’’ Here the Revisers of 1881 catch the significance 
of the idiom and render correctly. The meaning is not, as 
S. G. Green thinks (Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek 
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Testament, § 231), “the voice as it was borne.” Green 
appears to think that if an aorist participle is predicative, its 
meaning is therefore the same as that of a present participle. 
The principles which regulate the tenses of infinitives affect 
often those of participles in connection with rvyyavw and some 
other verbs of ‘‘ modified existence.” 

Oss. C. The aorist predicative participle asserting the 
same act is used with all of the modes of the aorist. We 
have seen it with the infinitive in Heb. ii. 10. Eph. ii. 16, 
“and might reconcile (damroxatad\dAaE—n) them both in one 
body unto God through the cross, having slain (d7ro«reivas) 
the enmity thereby.””’ We cannot agree with Meyer in ren- 
dering here, “ after he shall have slain.’’ The reconciliation 
is affected in the act of slaying the enmity. Eph. v. 26, 
“that he might sanctify (ayaon) it, having cleansed («a- 
Oapicas) it by the washing of water with the word.” Here 
Meyer says: ‘ The aorist participle could express that which 
is coincident in point of time.’ We have no hesitation in 
classifying this as a case under Rule 3. 

Oss. D. In some cases the prasent participle seems to 
assert the same act as the leading verb, but such cases are 
otherwise explicable ; e.g. Matt. xxii. 85, “‘ And one of them, 
a lawyer, asked (émrnpwrncev) him a question, tempting 
(metpagwv) him.” We think that in this case, by the use 
of the present participle, the evangelist suggests that the 
question occurred in the course of a continued effort to test 
our Lord. 

There is one glaring exception to our rules, namely, the 
use of the present participle Xéywy, which occurs on almost 
every page of narrative in the New Testament with leading 
verbs of saying in the aorist ; e.g. Matt. xxii. 1, “ And Jesus 
answered (a7roxpieis) and spake (elvrey) again in parables 
unto them, saying (Aeywy).” The association of the present 
participle with the aorist participle in the same sentence, and 
predicating the same action, is striking. It appears probable 
that the signification of this word ‘saying,’ emphasizing as 
it does the progress and continuity of utterance, led to an 
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idiomatic gerundive usage of the present participle like that 
of the Hebrew infinitive “ox. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion let us examine 
what some of the leading grammars have to say upon the 
subject : 

Winer: “ The aorist participle in the course of a narrative 
sometimes expresses a simultaneous action, as in Acts i. 24, 
mpocevEapevoe eltrov, praying they said, Rom. iv. 20; Col. ii. 
18; Phil. ii. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 5; sometimes an action which had 
previously taken place,” etc.! Acts i. 24 isa plain case under 
Rule 8. Col. ii. 13. If yapsodpevos does not denote a previous 
act, it may well be viewed as the same act as suvef{worrolnoev. 
Phil. ii. 7, we have discussed above. 2 Pet. ii. 5, “ lut pre- 
served (épvAake) Noah ..... when he brought (érdfas) a 
flood.” The act of bringing the flood Peter represents as 
precedent to, and so furnishing the occasion of, God’s pre- 
serving Noah. 

Buttmann: “The use of the participles, however, is in 
so far more precise, that with the present participle to the 
idea of continuance that of incompleteness or of contempora- 
neousness (with other predicates) must necessarily be added, 
and with the aorist participle, that of completed (real or 
Imaginary) past has sovereign control, whether the action be 
momentary or fill the duration of an entire period.” 2 This 
excellent grammar strangely contains nothing more definite 
than this general remark upon so important a question. This 
may be because the New Testament usage is precisely the 
same as the classic. 


Webster: ‘‘ When a participle and a verb are combined 
together, both in the past tense, we can only determine by 
the sense whether the action described by the participle is 
antecedent to that of the verb or is coincident with it. In 
the following it seems to be coincident: Rom. vii. 8; Mark 
xv. 37; Acts vii. 26."% Buta little reflection will convince 

1 Grammar of the New Testament Greek (Moulton’s Trans.), p. 430. 

2 Grammar of New Testament Greek (Thayer’s Trans.), p. 201. 


3 Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament (London, 1864), p. 118. 
Vou. XLL No. 164. 100 
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the reader that each of these is a plain case under Rule 2. 
Rom. vii. 8, ° but sin, finding (AaBovca) occasion, wrought 
(xareupydcarto) in me through the commandment all manner 
of coveting.” It was certainly after finding the occasion, 
and not whi/e finding it, that sin wrought. Mark xv. 37, 
‘‘And Jesus uttered (dadeis) a loud voice, and gave up 
(€Eémrvevoe) the ghost.” The cry was uttered first. Acts 
vii. 86, “ This man led them forth (é€jyayev), having wrought 
(rownoas) wonders and signs in Egypt, and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years.” It was after working the 
wonders in Egypt that Moses led Israc] forth; this fixes the 
tense of zroijoas, the other phrases are loosely added. As 
cases in which the action denoted by the participle is antece- 
dent to the action described ty the verb, Webster cites Mark 
xv. 43, Luke xi. 8, Acts v. 80, x. 39, v. 5, xvi. 84, 87, xv. 22, 
Gal. iv. 15. Some of these look far more like cases of coin- 
cident action than those which he cites as such; but, with the 
exception of Acts v. 30 and x. 89, which belong under Rule 
8, are rightly adduced. The first— Mark xv. 43, “he boldly 
went in (ToAunaas esojAGe)” — is a case of adverbial use of 
the participle, and the aorist is chosen because one must 
“screw up his courage” before action. Webster thus fails 
to support his statement that the time of an aorist participle 
may coincide with that of the leading verl by examples, and 
wholly overivoks the usage upon which we base Rule 3. 

S. G. Green! says only, that as a temporal adjunct the 
present participle denotes a contemporaneous, and the aorist 
a preceding, fact. 

Jelf: ‘The aorist participle is used in its past force when 
it is wished to represent the action of the participle as ante 
cedent to that of the principal verb; but it is also used in its 
primary sense to express the simple verbal notion almost 
in a present sense; as, Plat., Phaedo 60. C. ed y' érroincas 
dvauynoas ue, you did well in reminding me; and the aorist 
and present are used in the same sentence; Thuc. V. 22, apos 
"A@nvatovs Evppayiav éerovobvto vouifovres (thinking this at 

1 Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament, p. 363 
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the time, and acting upon it); and shortly after vopicavres ex- 
pressing their abstract opinion without reference to that or 
any other time.’”’! The sentence from the Phaedo is a fine 
example under our Rule 3. Of the other example cited, Dr. 
Arnold says: ‘‘ Few sentences in Thucydides exhibit a more 
extraordinary specimen of anacoluthon than this.’’ It is not 
really a case of an aorist and present participle in the same 
sentence ; the author, having begun his sentence with the 
purpose of affirming the contemporary thought of the actors, 
broke off, and began again with their previous thought. 

Sophocles: “The aorist of the indicative and participle 
express finished past action without reference to the time re- 
quired for its completion; it simply narrates what happened.’’? 

Madvig: ‘ Sometimes after a verb in the aorist or histori- 
cal present an aorist participle stands as apposition to the 
subject, not to denote an earlier, but a contemporary (single 
and momentary) action (in that, by —, and) so that the past 
is specially denoted in the action of the participle, just as it 
would be in a verbum finitum with and, etc. Phaedo 60. C. 
ev é€troinacas avayynoas pe.’ 8 This comes near to our state- 
ment of Rule 38. But Madvig fails to observe that the so- 
called contemporary acts are not two, but the same. The use 
of the terms“ single’’ and “ momentary ”’ has been ahandoned 
by the best grammarians. Jt cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 

Koch: ‘The idea of previousness [des Vorher] lies not 
in the aorist participle, but arises because the action in being 
thought of as a point, not as continuing, becomes immedi- 
ately past to the principal action. There are also abundant 
examples where the idea of previousness is so imperceptible 
that the actions almost coincide. Such are the cases in 
which the subordinate action stands not in a temporal, 
but a causal relation to the leading action, and where conse- 
quently the aorist participle is to be resolved by by [dadurch 
dass|. An. iv. 8, 25, maida xatextave Eundy tatdkas (by a 

1 Greek Grammar (Oxford, 1861), § 405, 5. 


2 Greck Grammar (Revised ed. 1872), p. 264. 
8 Greek Syntax (Arnold’s 2d ed. London, 1873), § 183. Rem. 2. 
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dagger thrust).”! Koch is misled by the exploded notion that 
the aorist “ represents a momentary action.” The example 
which he gives is a good one of Rule 3. Koch also says: 
“The aorist participle can (like the Latin participle perfect of 
deponents) have also an ingressive meaning, so that only the 
beginning [Hintrittspunkt] of the subordinate action falls be- 
fore the leading action while in continuance they are contem- 
porary ; Cyr. 1.6.27, Kipos émvyeXacas elzrev (he laughed, and 
said while laughing).”* Thisisan arbitrary assertion. Xeno- 
phon says that Cyrus laughed and said. He does not say that 
he began laughing, and continued to laugh while speaking. 
Hadley has a notion like this of Koch’s. ‘ Properly the 
aorist participle represents the action only as introduced 
(brought to pass) before that of the principal verb: in its 
continuance the former may coincide with the latter ; Hom. 
deicas 8° éx Opovov ddrto Kal taye, and (having become afraid) 
in fear he sprang from his throne and cried. Thus the aorist 
participle when joined to a principal verb in the aorist may 
denote the means or manner.” ® The cases referred to in the 
last sentence fall under our Rule 8. That the aorist participle 
represents the action merely as first tntruduced is an arbitrary 
assertion which cannot be proved. We learn nothing from the 
tense of deicas as to the continuance of the action. So far as 
the affirmation goes, the fear may have been seen to be base- 
less the next mument, and may have instantaneously ceased. 
The act of fear took place and prompted the spring, that is all 
that Homer says. But we would not in every instance claim 
for Homer the same discrimination in the use of tenses that 
we find in tke Attic and the New Testament writers. 
Goodwin: ‘The tenses of the participle generally ex- 
press the same time as those of the indicative; but they 
are present, past, or future relatively to the time of the verb 
with which they are connected.” ‘The aorist participle 
in certain constructions does not denote time past with 
reference to the leading verb, but expresses a simple occur- 
rence without regard to time (like the aorist infinitive in 


1 Gricchische Schulgrammatik (Leipzig, 1881), § 101. Anm. 1. 
* Ibid., 6101. Anm. 2. 8 Greek Grammar, § 7178. 
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§ 202). This is so in the following examples: étvyvey €AOwr, 
he happened to come; €dadev €rX\Owv, he came secretly; EpOn 
Mev, he came first (see § 279, 4); mepudety thy yi tunbet- 
gay, tv allow the land to be ravaged (to see tt ravaged) (see 
§ 279, 3). So sometimes when the participle denotes that 
in which the action of the verb consists ($ 277); as ed 
y érroinoas dvapujoas pe, you did well in remindine me.) 
Tt will be seen that the last remark is an inadequate statement 
of Rule 3. The other cases in which the participle is used 
like an infinitive are admirably treated under the sections 
referred to. Professor Goodwin in the last editicn of his 
grammar wholly avoids the confusing words * single’’ and 
‘“ momentary ”’ in discussing the aorist, and in other ways 
Improves upon the definitions of his ‘* Moods and Tenses.” 
But he does not clearly state and insist upon the fact that 
the aorist participle is used with the timelessness of the in- 
finitive on/y with a few well ascertained verbs of peculiar 
meaning, and that in the mass of cases it is not grammati- 
cally admissible to assume that the aorist participle is used 
in its ** primary timeless sense.’”” The number and variety 
of cases in which the aorist participle asserts the same action 
as the leading verb also escapes him. 

K. W. Kriger: ‘ Joined to an aorist the aorist participle 
at times indicates an act so far contemporary as it expresses 
the outward form of the action of the leading verb [vodurch, 
worin eben die Handlung des Aorists sich aiissert].’? This 
is well said, but entirely too narrow to cover all instances, 
e.g. atroxpiOes ele. The relation of the participle to the 
leading verb may be just the converse of that stated by 
Kriiger ; e.g. Demos. Phil. I’, § 62, dmréogakev éavrov, épye 
paprupnoas ott Kai Sixaiws Kai naBapas uTrép Tov TrodLT@DV 
avOccotnxes Pirirrrw, “ he slew himself, showing in deed,” ete. 

But we will not continue these citations from the gramma- 
rians. Enough have been given to show a good deal of con- 
fusion and inadequacy of statement. We cannot help believ- 
ing that our three rules furnish a true key to Greek usage. 


1 Greek Grammar (Revised ed. 1880), p. 252. 
* Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schulen (Leip.ig, 1875), ¢ 53. 6. An. 8 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE “TEACHING OF THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES.” 


BY PROF. LEMUEL 8. POTWIN, ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVBLAND, OHIO. 


I. Irs VocABULARY COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE NEw TEs- 
TAMENT.! 


THE agreement between the New Testament and the Teaching 
in the use of words is in general so obvious and so much a matter 
of course that it is only necessary to notice the points of disagree- 
ment. Are there any words in the Teaching not found in the New 
Testament? Also, are there words in the former with a meaning 
different from that which they bear in the latter? The following 
notes are in answer to the first of these questions. The second 
question seems to allow an almost unqualified negative. The word 
¢Gopd, which has in the New Testament its classical meaning of cor- 
ruption, destruction (e.g. dro ris SovAeias THs POopas, Rom. viii. 21), in 
the Teaching (chap. ii.), means abortion, a3 in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Also cvvoyy (chap. i.), is to be taken more literally than in the New 
Testament. 

In the following list I have intended to include all the words in 
the Teaching that are not found in the New Testament, however 
unimportant they may seem, or however close the connection or 
resemblance. The numbers following each word give the chapter 
and the line in Scribner’s edition. In the remarks in regard to 
usage no notice is taken of the Epistle of Barnabas, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, or the Epitome, if the word is used elsewhere. 

aOdvaros, iv. 94. Classical, and in Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment adjective is dpOapros (1 Tim. i. 17), which is perhaps not 
used earlier than Aristotle. It also has both the substantives 
apGapoia (post-classical and in Septuagint) and d@avacia, which is 
classical. 

1 [On account of a resemblance between some passages in the first part of this 
Article and portions of an excellent paper upon the same subject in the Journal 
of Christian Philosophy, by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, it is due to the author to say 


that this was intended for the July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and all 
except the last two pages stands as it was then written. ~Epes.]}. 
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aicxporcyos, ili. 56. Post-classical. The New Testament has 
aicxpoAoyia (classical) in Col. iii. 8, and aicxporys (classical), refer- 
ring to the same thing, in ph. v. 4. 

audiBoria, xiv. 270. Classical. In Herodotus 5. 74 it means an 
zattack from both sides — Peloponnesians on one side and Boeotians 
zand Chalcidians on the other. In Aristotle’s Poetic (25. 13) it 

mneans a verbal ambiguity, used together with the adjective dudiBodAns. 
An Plutarch it means doubtfulness. The meaning in the Teaching 
~wvould come from the later usage, and the word might be rendered 
<‘a misunderstanding ’”’ —a delicate euphemism for ¢pts or popdy. 
See Col. iii. 13, dav res mpds twa Ey poudyv. In Matt. v. 23, 24— 
the parent passage — the expression is 6 adeAdds cou éxet TL KaTA GoD. 
avramodorns, iv.91. Found elsewhere only in the Epistle of Bar- 
mabas (ch. 19), and Epitome (Bryennios Proleg., p.77). The New 
“Testament has dvrarddopa, dvrarodocts, and davrarodidwpt 

avfadea, v. 117. Classical. The New Testament has aifadys 
Cclussica]l) in Tit. i. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 10. 

yoyyveos, iii. 66. Post-classical. The New Testament has yoy- 
‘yoorys in Jude 16; also yoyyilw and yoyyvopos, all post-classical. 

Suadopa, i. 2. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testament 
has the adjective Suidopos (classical), but the substantive is either 
Stacrody (post-classical), or dtaipeces (classical). See Rom. iii. 22; 
1 Cor. xii. 4, 5, 6, et al. 

dtyAwocia, ii. 42. Found elsewhere only in Epistle of Barnabas 
(ch. 19) and Epitome (Bryennios Proleg. p. 74). 

diyAwogos, ii. 42. Classical and in Septuagint. In Thucydides 
it means speaking two languages (4. 109; 8. 85). In the Septua- 
gint it means deceitful. The New Testament has éAoyos (post- 
classical), 1 Tim iii. 8. 

Scyvwpur, ii. 41. Found elsewhere only in the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, chap. 19. The Epitome (Bryennios, Proleg., p. 74) has diyvogos, 
as also some texts of Barnabas. The New Testament has difvxos 
(post-classical), James i. 8; iv. 8. 

SurAoxapdia, v. 116. Found only here and in the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, chap. 19. 

duwvxéw, iv. 86. Post-classical. The New Testament has diypvyxos. 
See dtyvapwv above. 

éexrréracts, xvi. 313. The origin of the word is doubtful, also. 
whether it occurs elsewhere or not. If itis from éxeravvype it means 


“expansion,” and is found, according to the older texts, in Plutarchi’s. 
Vor. XLI. No. 164. 101 
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De Sera Numinis Vindicta, chap. 23. The disembodied souls expressed 
joy and pleasure “by expansion and diffusion,” é«rerdoet 5¢ nai da- 
xvoe. The Didot edition (1868), however, reads érextdce. If the 
word comes from éxrérapat, which is a later as well as poetic form 
of éxméropas, then it means “flying away.” The only use of it cited 
by Sophocles is dated about 950 a.p. Bryennios, followed by Canon 
Farrar (Cont. Rev. May 1884), adopts the latter meaning, and identi- 
fies it with the dprayy of 1 Thess.iv. 17.1 Farrar translates, “ First 
the sign of the flying forth (of the saints) in heaven, then the sign 
of the voice of the trumpet, and the third, the resurrection of the 
dead.” But it requires altogether too much ingenuity to make this 
“flying forth” to come first. Why not refer it to the flying forth 
of the angels sent out to gather the elect? This view would make 
the above harmonize with Matt. xxiv. 31: “ And he shall send forth 
his angels [cf. Rev. xiv. 6, dyyeAov merdpevov év pevovpavyyart] with 
o great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” Per- 
haps the éxréracts refers to some unexplained “ sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven” mentioned in the previous verse in Matthew. This 
the paraphrase in the Apostolical Constitutions favors (chap. 32). If 
so, the meaning of “expansion” would seem more probable. Ac- 
cording to Alford, on Matt. xxiv. 30, the Fathers generally supposed 
the “sign” to be a cross in the sky. In any case, the word can 
hardly mean an “opening” in heaven. In the Septuagint éxreralw 
means to spread out, having for its object a cloud in Job xxvi. 9, 
and the hands in 2 Esdras ix. 5. Canon Farrar says: “ Some sup- 
pose it to mean the sign of Christ with arms outstretched as on the 
cross”; but he cites no evidence that the early Christians looked 
for suchasign. If any justification could be found for tampering with 
the manuscript, one would like to read émpdcoews for éxreracews. 

évdew, iv. 92; v. 128. Classical and in Septuagint. The New 
Testament has évdeys, Acts iv. 34. 

éxaodds, iii. 59. In Septuagint and classical in the form érqdds. 
The New Testament seems not to contain the idea of enchantment, 
i.e. using the magic spell. We find payedw, Acts viii. 9; payia, 


1 I take this from Bryennios’ note on p. 55 of his edition. The copy received 
by Dr. Ezra Abbot contains ms. corrections of this note which entirely, and 
most happily, change its meaning making, éxwéraois refer to the appearing of 
the Lord. The corrections are supposed to be by Bryennios himself. They 
erase f..... éxxéraots (line 4), and 8@e 84 (line 9), and add an illustrative 
quotation from 2 Thess i. 7. 
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viii. 11; payos, xiii. 6,8. The Septuagint applies the word éracdds 
to the “ magicians ” of Pharaoh and of Nebuchadnezzar. 

épurrexos, iil. 53, Classical. The New Testament has épts and 
épi{w, both classical. 

CnAorumia, v. 118. Classical and in Septuagint, in Num. v., of 
the law of jealousy. The New Testament has (nAos and derivatives 
(classical), but no compounds; also POovos (classical), Acts xiii. 45; 
Matt. xxvii. 18, et al. 

Oeppos, vii. 144. Class. and Sept. The New Testament has O0épuy 
(Acts xxviii. 3) and Ocppaivw, but for the adjective, Cerros (post-clas- 
sical), fereidus, used only figuratively, Rev. iii. 15, 16. 

Opdcos, iii. 73. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment has @dpoos once (Acts xxviii. 15), used, as generally in the 
classics, in a good sense. 

Opacirys, v. 118. Classical. The Septuagint has Opacus, Opacive, 
and O6pacvxdpdtos. 

Ovpixds, iii. 53. In Arist., and the adverb in Polyb. 18. 87 (20), 12. 

iSpow, i. 32. Classical. The New Test. has the noun, Luke xxii. 44. 

xaxonOys, ii. 45. Classical. The New Testament has xaxojfea 
once, Rom. i. 29. 

xocporAavos, xvi. 304. Found only here and in Apostolical 
Constitutions, rére davyjceras 6 xoopomAavos, and waraxpivat tov Koo- 
porAavoy duaBodov, Bk. 7, chap. 32. See Bryennios, Proleg. p. 50. 
Compare 2 John 7, wodAot rAavoe e&AGov els ‘rov Koopov. 

xupwaxn, Xiv. 267. Later than New Testament as substantive. 
The New Testament has the adjective (post-classical) once of the 
Lord’s supper (1 Cor. xi. 20), and once of the Lord’s day, Rev. i. 10. 

pa@nparexos, iii, 60. Classical as adjective. Polybius has the 
substantive, meaning mathematician, in 9. 19,9. In Sextus Em- 
piricus (A.D. 205) it means astrologer (Sophocles, Lex. s.v.). Tacitus 
and Juvenal (died a.p. 120) call astrologers mathematici. Ter- 
tullian (dicd a.p. 220) classes together “lenones, perductores, 
aquarioli, sicarii, venenarii, magi, haruspices, harioli, mathematici,’’ 
Apol. 43. For astrologers the Septuagint, in Isa. xlvii. 13, has 
dorpoAdyot tov otpavov. In Daniel the king calls rovs éxaodovs 
Kai Tous payous Kai rovs happaxous Kai Tovs xaAdaiovs (ii. 2), but the 
word padnuarixos is not found. May not the word, in the sense of 
astrologer, have been re-borrowed from the Latin ? 

pioos, xvi. 301. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment has pucdw, but for the noun uses & Opa, not a precise equiva- 
lent, but the opposite of ¢Aia, James iv. 
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pvnouaxéw, ii, 41. Classical and in Septuagint, which has also 
pynoixaxos, Prov. xii. 28. 

olwvooxdros, iii. 58. Classical. The Septuagint has olwviLoua 
and olwvcpos of Joseph’s divining cup, Gen. xliv. 5. Also reparo- 
oxoros, Deut. xviii. 11. Neither the word nor the idea appears in 
the New Testament. 

mrabopbopéw, ii. 36. In Epistle of Barnabas and later. Compare 
Juvenal x. 304: 

‘Non licet esse viro, nam prodiga corruptoris 
Improbitas ipsos audet temptare parentes.” 

ravOaydpryros, v. 130. Not in Stephanus, Liddell and Scott, or 
Sophocles. Appears to be found only here and in the corresponding 
passages in Epistle of Barnabas (chap. 20) and Apostolical Consti- 
tutions (7, 18). 

wapodtos, xii. 245. Post-classical. Not in the Septuagint, which, 
however, has mdpodos with the meaning of traveller, 2 Kings xii. 4 
— this from the influence of the Hebrew. 

mepixadaipw, iii. 60. Classical, and in Septuagint, of Moloch- 
worship, Deut. xviii. 10. 

ro0éw, iv. 83. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testament 
has ériroféw (classical). But is not wofyoeas in the Teaching an 
error of text for zowjoes? The corresponding passage in Epistle 
of Barnabas is od rowjores oxiopa (chap. 19), and in the Apostolical 
Constitutions is od roujoes oxicpara mpos ToUs dyious. 

movéw, V. 125. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment uses xoreaw (classical) ; also xararovéw (post-classical), but not 
with the meaning of labor; also zrovos (classical). 

wovnpoppuy, iii. 67. Found elsewhere only in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, M7 évo aifadys, de rovnpodpev (7. 7), and in the 
Epitome (Bryennios, Proleg. p. 76). 

mpovnorevw, vii. 147. Classical. In Herodotus, of the sacrificial 
ceremonies of the Egyptians, 2, 40. 

mpocefoporcyéw, xiv. 268. I find no examples of this compound 
referred to in the lexicons. The New Testament and Septuagint 
have époAoyéw (classical), and éfo0Acyéw (post-classical), which also 
is used in the Teaching iv. 108. 

otria, xiii. 261. This word is found in the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
which Sophocles dates about a.p. 500. The meaning is plain from 
the following, to which he refers: OéAw wAnpdca rov Aoytopov pow 
pera tov Oeod xai AaBwv ciriay els ro dproxomeiov troinoey dprovs, 
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192, A. ’AsndPov ov els rd dproxoretov rroujoas Sv0 otrias Kal evpoy 
éxet adeAgov OéAovra rothoas Zprovs, Kat ovx elyé twa Sovva. air@ yxeipa, 
196, B. For thé ‘Edy certay roups, trav arapyyy of the Teaching, we 
find in the Apostolical Constitutions (7, 29), racay drapyjy dptwy 
Oeppav, “hot cakes.” 
cvoraw, iv. 88. Classical. The word properly means to draw 
together, contract; but as in Latin contrahere, as well as retrahere, 
is the opposite of porrigere, so here ovo7raw is the opposite of éxreivw. 
Again, ovo7av ras xetpas is not the same as cvoray rovs SaxrvAous, 
so that Canon Farrar’s “clenches them tight” must be called an 
“improvement.” The New Testament has ovoréAdAw (classical), 
which is sometimes the opposite of é«reivw, but in Acts v. 6 describes 
the preparation of the body of Ananias for burial — Latin, com- 
ponere. Zvoré\dAw is the word used in the remarkable parallel pas- 
sage cited by Bryennios from the Wisdom of Sirach: My éorw ¥ 
xelp vou éxrerapévn dis to AaBeiv cal év ro drodidova cvverraAyern, 
4,31. Also in the corresponding passage in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (7, 11). 
retpas, Vili. 153. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment has rerpadvov (post-classical). Acts xii. 4, meaning a company 
of four. 
tymAcdPOarpos, iii. 56. Found elsewhere only in the Epitome 
(Bryennios, Proleg. p. 75). Bryennios points out that where the 
Teaching has pydSé aicyporcyos pydé tynrAopGadpos the Apostolical 
Constitutions has ot« fon alcyporoyos, od pupopOarpyos. The Sep- 
tuagint has tundoxdpédios, Prov. xvi. 5; also xvpte, ody uby F 
xapdta pov, ovde éuerewpicPnoay of ddOadrpol pov, Ps. cxxx. (cxxxi.) 1. 
But these expressions refer to haughtiness, and pujopOaApnos means 
leering, a meaning which the context seems to fasten upon tydc- 
dbarpos — ex yap TovTwy dravrwv potxeiat yervovra. Perhaps the 
exhortation has women chiefly in mind, and condemns the opposite 
of modest, downcast eyes. THlere the Septuagint furnishes an exact 
parallel in the use of the noun perewpicpds. See Wisdom of Sirach, 
xxvi. 9, Tlopveia yuvaixds ev perewpropois dpOaApay, wai év rots Brepd- 
pots abris yworOyjoerarz. Compare xxiii. 4. 
dappaxevw, ii. 37. Classical and in Septuagint. The New Tes- 
tament has dappaxeia and dappakos. 
POopevs, v. 127, xvi. 300. Post-classical. The New Testament 
has d¥opd and dbeipw, both classical. 
xptordésmropos, xii. 251. I find no example cited in the lexicons 
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that is earlier than a.p. 826. Bryennios cites two examples from 
the longer Greek Ignatian epistles, which Bishop Lightfoot refers 
to the latter half of the fourth century. See Contemporary Review, 
Feb. 1875. The passages containing these examples are not in the 
shorter epistles, — the Vossian,— which are referred by the same 
authority to the middle of the second century. The word might 
possibly be suggested by 1 Tim. vi. 5, vousLovruv ropurucwy elvas rip 


evo éBaay. 
REMARKS. 


1. Number and classification. The whole number is furty-five, 
of which two are found twice, — évdew, POope’s, — all the rest only 
once. Nineteen are substantially the same as New Testament 
words: alcypoAdyos, dbdvaros, dvrarodorys, aifadaa, yoyyvoos, d&a- 
opd, Sufpvydw, evdéw, eprrtruxos, Jeppos, Opd.cros, iSpow, xaxonOys, kuptasm, 
pcos, tpore£opodoyéw, terpds, pappaxeiw, POope’s. As to their 
distribution in the Teaching, two are in chap. i., Suadopa, iSpow; 
seven in chap. ii., radopOopéw, dappaxedw, pyyoixaxéo, Seyvopuw, 
d{yAwocos, StyAwocia, KaxonOys ; eleven in chap. iii., éperruccs, Oupexos, 
aloypoAroyos, tynAopOaApos, olwvocxd:ros, éraoidds, paPyparixds, Teptxa- 
Gaipw, yoyyvoos, tovnpddpwr, Opacos ; six in chap. iv.. robéw, Supvyéa, 
ovordm, avrarodorys, évdéw, dOdvaros ; seven in chap. v., &wrAoxapXa, 
avdddea, {nAroruvria, Opacirys, rovéw, POope’s, tavPandpryras, with a 
repetition of évdéw ; two in chap. vii., Oepucs, mpovnoredw ; one in chap. 
viii., rerpds; two in chap. xii., wapddtos, yperrésmopos; one in chap. 
xiii., orrta; three in chap. xiv., cuptaxy, mpowefoporoyéw, dyahtBodria ; 
three in chap. xvi., picos, xompomAdvos, éxréraces, With a repetition 
of POopeis. Thirty-three of the forty-five occur in the first five 
chapters. As to usage, twenty-five are classical, of which fifteen 
are found in the Septuagint, é0dvaros (Sept.), dud@eBodrsa, avOddeaa, dua- 
dopd (Sept.), d¢yAwovos (Sept.), érdéw (Sept.), éraoides (érwSds) (S.), 
eprorexds, CnAorvria (Sept.), Oeppds (Sept.), Opdoos (Sept.), Opacvrys. 
idpdw, xaxonOns, paOnuaruds (as adjective), pioos (Sept.), prnotxaxes 
(Sept.), otwvocxoros, mepixafaipw (Sept.), roPdw (Sept.), rovéw (Sept.), 
TpovnoTeiw, cvoTdw, Terpds (Sept.), Pappaxe’w (Sept.). Four are post- 
classical, without being ecclesiastical merely, alopoAdyos, Ovpsexds, wapo- 
dos, P9opevs. Four are found in the early Christian fathers, yéyyucos. 
Sufvydw, xuptaxy, radodPopéw. Two are not found earlier than the 
fourth century, otria, yptorduropos. Eight are not found outside of 
that tetralogy which contains so many identical passages, viz. the 
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Teaching, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Apostolical Constitutions, 
and the Epitome: dvrarodcrys, StyAwooia, and S&yvwpwvr(-os) being 
in Barnabas and Epitome, ravOapapryros in Barnabas and Apostol- 
ical Constitutions, wovnpoppwy in Apostolical Constitutions and 
Epitome, dtzAoxapdia in Barnabas, coopomAayes in Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, and tyyAddOadApos in the Epitome. The only word found 
nowhere except in the Teaching is zporefopoAoyéw. This Hilgen- 
feld changes to mpoeE&. One word, éxréracts, is doubtful. 

2. To make the best use of this list of words, let us assume that 
no other writing stands, as the source of its vocabulary, between the 
Teaching and the New Testament, whatever may have been the in- 
terval of time. Let us, for the moment, forget the existence of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Epitome. 
Assuming that the connection with the New Testament is imme- 
diate, and not at second hand, we cau see that the vocabulary of the 
Teaching, with the exception of two or three words, marks it as a 
natural and early successor, if not a companion in origin, of the 
New Testament writings. First, there is largely the same word- 
list. ‘Secondly, the words that are substantially, but not exactly, 
identical indicate a writer whose mind is filled with New Testament 
ideas, but is not anxious, as a forger might well be, to reproduce the 
exact New Testament forms. Thirdly, the classical words were, 
the most of them certainly, the rest probably, still in current use in 
the first and second centuries of our era. Fourthly, more than half 
of these classical words are in the Septuagint, which must have 
joined with the New Testament writings in forming the early 
Christian vocabulary. Fifthly, the eight ecclesiastical words given 
above — not included among those which are substantially in the 
New Testament — are compounds which might easily arise without 
leaving any other trace in the scanty remains of carly Christian 
writing. ‘This leaves three words, éxéracts, otria, and ypior zropos. 
If the first is from éxerdvyvpe, then it is found in Plutarch, and falls 
into Jine with the rest. If it is from é«mérapaz, then, as a derivative 
in the common formative ending -ous, it need not be held very strictly 
to contemporary usage; for it might be formed at any time, by any 
writer, as readily as we form words in -tng. It is not so easy to 
explain the other two words in harmouy with the second-century 
origin of the Teaching. eria is not a word that would be likely to 
he coined by a writer, like some rhetorical compounds that flash 
upon the mind in the heat of composition. It has the appearance of 
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a genuine late word, later, even than the Apostolical Constitutions, 
which has dprovs instead. Xpurréuropos might be the coinage of a 
vigorous writer; but the connection hardly suggests this. These 
words are only two among many; but in such cases majorities do 
not rule. These two do not necessarily prove that the Teaching 
is of late date, but they demand an explanation. If in the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels one should find the word “biscuit,” it would not 
prove that the Gospels were as late as the French word; the French 
word would be thrown out as spurious. So these words may be 
thrown out as interpolations, or they may be proved to have existed 
as early as the second century, or they may be left as doubtfal; but 
they require to be considered. If they belong to a later addition, then 
the limits of the addition must be sought for. As to xpwrréuropos, 
if it should turn out to be an interpolation, it would not be the only 
time that it has figured in that capacity, as the Ignatian Epistles 
testify. Leaving all this undecided, let us pass to the second part 
of our subject. 


II. Toe VOCABULARY OF THE TEACHING COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


The comparison of the Teaching with the New Testament in 
respect to vocabulary will yield little of value, if we are shut up to 
the opinion that the Teaching is later than the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Before we go further, then, this question must be considered. 

The Epitome and Apostolical Constitutions need not be taken 
into account, as it may be assumed that they are both later than the 
Epistle. I will confine the comparison to the vocabulary only. 
Difference of vocabulary, where the course of thought is substap- 
tiully the rame, may be either rhetorical or grammatical and lexical. 
In the case before us both these kinds of difference can best be seen 
by examining the two writings in parallel arrangement. The com 
parison is not between the whole of both, but between the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth chapters of Barnabas, which are given 
entire, and portions of the first six chapters of the Teaching, which 
are detached from their connection. The figures preceding the 
extracts in the right hand column denote the lines in Scribner's 
‘edition. The text of Barnabas is taken from the Prolegomena of 
Bryennios’ edition of the Teaching, and the arrangement deviates 

‘but very little from that which is indicated by his marginal references 
and svecial type. 
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BARNABAS. 

18. MeraBaper 8 xai émi érépay 
yaow Kal Sdayyv. “Odoi dvo «ici 
ddayjs cai eLoveias, Fre TOU pwrds 
Kai 7 TOU oxoTous: Suadopa dé ToAAY 
rav duo ddav. “Ed Ws pév yap clot 
TeTAaypLEvol Gwraywyot ayyeAoe TOU 
@cod, ép Fs 5é dyyeAoe tov carava: 
kal 6 pév €ote Kuptos da aluvwv Kat 
cis Tovs alavas, 6 5& dpywy xaipov 
Tou viv THs dvopas. 

19. ‘H otv 680s rot dwrds éorw 
airy éav ris GéAwy ddov ddevew eri 
TOY WPLOpLévoy TOTOV CITEVTTN TOLS 
yous aitov. “Eorw ovv 7 dobeica 
Tuv yvaots Tov mepirareiy ev auT7 


roauryn “Ayarynoces Tov o€ Tot 
gavra, poBnOnoy rov ve tAacarTa, 
Sofaces Tov we Avrpwodpevoy ex Oa- 
varov. “Eon amos Tp Kxapdia Kat 
Ov KxodAn- 


bn u TaV Topevopéevwy ey OOM 
non peTa TO pevop. A 


a ~ o 
mwAovoltos TW TVEvpATL. 


, , . 3 a 
Oaydrov. Muonoes ray 6 ovx éoTw 
dpeorov TO Oew, purjcets macav 
e , 3 sS > , 9 
troxpurw, ov py éyxaradimys €vro- 
Aas Kupiov. Ody tyaoeas ceavrov, 
7 5 , 5 ’ 9 
oy Sé rarevddpwy Kara wavra, ovx 
dpeis éxi ceavrov Sdfav. Od Any 
BovAny sovnpay xara tov mAnciov 
cov. Ob ddcas ry Yuxy Tov Opd- 
gos. Ov mopveicets, ov potxevoes, 
ov mavsopGopyces. Ov pH gov oO 


Adyos Tov Oeov efeAOy ev axabapoia 


TWOP. 


Od Ayyy mpdcwrov éA€y{at 


Twa éri waparrwopant. “Eoy mpais, 
Vou. XLI. No. 164. 
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(3) ‘O8ot Svo cit, pia rH Cups 
Kat pia tov Oavarov, duadopa de 
wodAy) petagy trav dvo ddav. 


(5) “H pev otv dd0s ris Cuns 


éorw aurn’ 


(9) Tovrwy S& rav Adywv 7 
SiSayy eorw airy: EvdAoyeire rovs 
KaTapupévous vptv x.7.Xr. 

(5) IIparov, dyarnoes tov Oe- 
ov Toy Towmocavra oe Sevrepoy, 
Tov TAYCTOV GoU Ws WeaUTOV’ Tay 
ra 5¢ ooa éav Oednoys py yiver bai 
gol, kai ov GAAw pH Tote. 


(105) Murjoes macav tro- 
Kpirw Kal wav & py dpectov TH 
Kupiy. Ov py éyxaradirys évro- 
Ads Kupiov. | 

(72) Ody tWaces ceaurdv. 


(46) Od Any BovdAnv tornpav 
Kara TOU 7ANnTLov Gov. 

(73) Otde duces rH Yu cov 
Opdoos. 

(35) Aevrépa 88 évrodAyn ris 
Sdayyns Od overvorets, od potxer- 
ces, ov radoPopyces, ov mop- 
vevoets, ov KAdWes, OV payevoes, 
ov happaxevoens. | 

(84) Ov Any zpoowroy ér€y- 
fa: éwi maparropacw. ~ + 

(69) “Io6t 8 rpais, éret of rpa- 
102 
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toy yovxwos, Eon tpénwv Tovs Acyous 


avs HKoveas. Ov pynoumaxyoes TO 


dAdw cov. Ov py dulvyyoys, 20- 
Tepov éorat H ov. Ov py AaBys emi 
paraiw 70 dvopa Kvpiov. "‘Ayamy- 
oes TOV WANCtoy cou Urép THY YuxnV 


cov. Od dovedcets réxvov év POopa, 
ovde radu yevvyGev droxrevets. Ov 
HN dpys THY xElpd Gov amo.TOU vivd 
gov 4 azo THs Ovyarpos cov, GAN’ 
dro veornros didages PoBov Kv- 
piov. Ov ph yey erivpev ra 
Tov wAnoiov cov, ob pn yey 
wreovextns, ovde KoAAnOnoY ex yr- 
xs gov pera tyra, adda pera 
rarewav xa duaiwy dvactpadycy. 


Ta ovpBaivovra cot évepynpara ws 


dyala. rpocdesy, eidws Gre dvev @eod 


ovdey yiverat. Ovx oy S&yvopuv 
ovde StyAwooos: mayis yap Pavarou 
doriv 7 StyAwooia. “Yrorayyon xv- 
pts as tUTw Oeod év aicyvyy Kal 


PoBw: ob py emrakys SovAw cov 7} 
madicxy oov tv mxpia ros émt 
Tov aitov @eov éArri{ovot, pyrore ov 


PoByIacr rov ér dudorépos Ocov: 
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ets cAnpovopyncovet rHy ynv. Tivo 
paxpoOunos cai éAeqpwy Kai axa- 
Kos Kal Hovxtos Kai dyabos Kai 
tpéuwy rovs Acyous dua wayrés, 
ous HKOVCAS. 

(40). Ob xaxodoynoets, ob pvn- 
oiKaAKYo ES. 

(85) Ov Supynoes, morepov 
éorat 7) ov. 

(40) Ovx émropxyces, ov Wer- 
Sopaprupycets. 

(47) Ot puoyoes wavra ax 
Opwrov, GAAa ots pey ereybus, 
wept O¢ dv mpoce’{y, ovs dé aya- 
mos vrép THY WuxHV cov. 

(37) O8 overcoats réxvov & 
POopa ode yern Sev droxreveis. 

(95) Ovw dpets tH xelpa cov 
do Tov viov cov 7 aro THs Ovya- 
Tpés gov, GAG amo veorytos &- 
Sages tov PoBov Tov Oeor. 

(39) Otn érOupnoas ta rod 
aAnotov. 

(44) Odx toy wAcovéxrns otde 
dprrag. 

(78) Ob KodAnOyncerat 7 Yryy 
gov pera tymAdr, dAAa pera &- 
Kaiwy Kal TaTEWwWY dvacTpadycy. 
Ta ovpBatvovra cot évepynpara 
dws dyad mpoodésy eidws Gre drep 
@ecod ovdev yiverat. 

(41) Ovx fon Styvapwv ovde 
Siykwocos: mayis yap Gavdrov 7 
SvyAwoota. Odx éorat 6 Adyos cov 
Wevdys, ob Kevos, GAAG peperru- 
pévos mpage. 

(98) Ovx émrd£es SovAw cov 
9 madtony, Tots ert Tov avTov @eoy 
éArriLovcw, éy muxpia cov, pryrore 
ob iy oByOfoorras iv dx bp 
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ore HAGev ov KaTa tpoowirov Kadécat, 


GAN’ ef ots TO mvetpa Hrotuace. 


, > a ~ , 

Kowwvnoes év ract tw tAnotov cov 

. 38 2 a ? > ‘ > A 
Kai ovx épeis dua elvas’ ei yap év To 
> , oo , a“ 
adOapry Kowwvot éore, Toow par- 
Aov év rors PUaprois ; Ovx on mpo- 
yAwooos’ mayis yap oropa Gavarov. 


“Ocov Sivacat trép ris Wuyys cou 


@ , A , ‘A ) 
dyvevcets. My yivov mpos pev to 
~ ~ LY 
AaBeiv éxretvwy Tas xetpas, mpos Se 

nw“ ~ > 
70 Svtvat cvorav. ‘Ayamyoes ws 
Kopynv tov oPOuApov cov mavra Tov 
AaXdodvTad wor tov Adyov rod Kupiov. 
’ ld , e ’ 

Mync6yjon npeéepav Kpicews Hyéoas 

‘ ‘ ‘ ? , Q’ e 4 
Kal vuxros Kai éxlyrnces Kal’ éxa- 
OTNY TNuépay Ta TpCTwTA THY ayiwv, 
7 Sta AGyov KoTiBv Kat Tropevojevos 
> A , ‘ a 9 
eis TO Tapaxadéoat Kat pederaov eis 
Q ~ 4 “~ x ¢ <A bua “” 
To cwoat Wuyyv tw Aoyw 7 TWwV 
xeipwy oov épyacy €is Avtpov dpap- 

w” “nA 
Tuy gov. Ov dordces dotvat, ovde 
dor jreus* yuwon S€ Tis 6 TOU 
OWous yoyyvTEs* yvwor $ 0TO 


pucOov Kxados avrarodcrys. VvAa- 
ges & mrapeAaBes, pyre mpoorWeis 
pyre adawpov. Lis réAos pronoes 
TO srovypov. Kpweis 8uxaiws. Ov 
Toices oxwpa, cipyveroas 5€ pa- 
xopévous avvayaywr. “Efopodoyjoy 


éxi duaptia cov, ob mpoarnges émi 
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TEACHING. 
gorepots Oecvy ob yap eryerae 
Kata mpoowrov KaXécat, GAN ép 
“Y pets 
52 of SotAoe troraynocerGe ros 


a ‘ a 
oUs TO TrvEet wa Yroimacev. 


Kupiuts tov ws Ture Oeov dy 
aisxtvy Kai PoBw. 

(92) Ovx drocrpadyoy tov év- 
Seopevov, ovyxowwrvycets 58 rdvra 
Tw GdeXPw gov Kal otk pels idea 
elvar: ef yap év to aOavarw Kot- 
vuovol éxre, TOTw padXov éy Tots 
Ovyrois ; 

(134) Et pev yap dvvaca Ba- 
oracat OXov Tov fvyév rov Kupiov, 
rédetos eon? ef 5 ov Svvaca, & 
Sivy rovro rote. 

(86) Mn yivou zpos pév ro Aa- 
Betv éxreiyvwv tas yxetpas, mpos Se 
To Sovvat wvoTrov: 

(78) Téxvov pov, tov Aadoiw- 
TOS Got TOV Adyov Tov Oeod pry- 
cOnon vuKTos Kal Huépas, TYLnCELS 
dé atrov as Kipiwv oOev yap 4 
Kuptotys AaXeirar, éxet Kuptos 
cor. “Exlyrnoes 5¢ cal i€épav 
Ta TpdcwTa THY dyiwy, iva érava- 
main Tos Adyots atrov. 

(88) “Eay éyys, dea trav xepav 
gov dwoas Avtpwow dpapriov 


gov. Ov d&cracmes Sorvvae otdé 


ddots yoyyioas: yon yap tis 
core & rov purGov Kados dvra- 
TOUTS: 

(107) DuAdgas 5¢ & mapéra- 
Bes, pyre rpooriBeis pyre ddatpar. 

(83) Ov roOnces cxiopa, «i- 
pyvevoets 5 payoudvous’ xpwvels 
dtxaiws. 

(108) "Ev éxxAnota éfopodo- 
yj Ta Taparrwpatd cov, nai 
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mpoceuxny ev avvetdnoe srovnpe. 
Attn éariv 7 od05 Tov pwrds. 


20. “H 8€ rod péAavos 680s oxodud. 
, ‘ 4 , eQr 4 
éo7rt xai xatapas peoty ddds yap 
éort Oavdrov aiwviov pera rywpias, 
év 7 éort 7a arodduvra THY YyyV 
> id oe @ 
avrav eiiwAoAartpeia, Opacurys, tWos 
duvdyews, troxpwis, SirAoxapdia, 
, , @ Ld @ a 
potxeia, Povcs, aprayn, vrepnpavia, 
rapaBacts, SdAos, Kaxia, av6udea, 
, 0 4 ® 
pappaxeia, payeia, treovetia, ado- 
Bia. @eod- Stdxrar rav dyabav, pu- 
couvres GAnfeav, ayarawvres Wevvos, 
ov ywookovres puOov Scxaroocivys, 
ov KoAAuwpevor dyad@, ob xpioe d- 
, ’ a a os _ ia 
KGid, XnpG@ Kal Oppavw ov zpod€éxov- 
3 ~ a ‘4 
Tes, dypuTvotvres ovx eis PoPBov 
©cov, GAN’ éxt 7d wovnpdy, dv pa- 
‘ A) ’ Ne o 
Kpay Kal TOppw mpavrys Kat Vropovy’ 
dyara@vres pata, SuKovres avra- 
id 3 > he) 4 a 
mooopa, GuK éAeodvTES WrwxOY, Ov 
TOVOUWTES El KATATOVOUPLEVW, EVXE- 
pets émt xaradahia, ov ywwoxovres 
TOV TaLyTavTa avrous, hovets TEKVWY, 
HOopets tAaopatos Ocod, dmroctpe 
dopevot rov evdedpevov, Kararovour- 
res Tov OALBomevov, mrAovoiwy tapa- 
KAnrol, TEvATWY avopLot Kptrai, rave 
Gapapryrot. 
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ov mpoceAevoyn eri mporevxyy wou 

ev cuverdyoe rovnpg. Ary tor 

9 580s TAS Crs. 

(112) ‘H 8 rot Oavdrov odds 
€or. QuTyN’ mpwTov TayTwY ToVT- 
pa €or Kat xardpas peory’ 

ovor, porxetat, ércGupiat, mop- 
veiat, xAorai, eidwAoAarpeiat, pa- 
yeiat, Pappaxetar, dprayai, Wevdo- 
paprupiat, Sroxpices, Seoxapsia, 
Soros, trepndavia, xaxia, avba- 
Sea, tAeovegia, aicxpoArcyia, Cr- 
Aoruria, Opacvrys, twos, dAafo- 
veia: Suoxrar ayadov, purodvres 
GAnOeay, ayaravres wWerdos, ov 
ywwokovres puoGov diucacoovyys, 
ob Ko\Awpevor ayabp ode xpioe 
Sucaig, dyputvowres ovx eis to 
dyabov, GAN eis tO movnpoy: dy 
paxpay rpairys Kat Uropon), pa- 
Taa dyarivres, SuwKxovres dvraxd- 
Sopa, odx éXeotvres wrwyxor, vv 
movouvTes éri Kataovouperw, od 
yivwoKovTes TOV TotyoavTa avTOUS, 
hovets réxvwv, POopets Adc paros 
Ocov, drrootpepopevor rov cvdedpe- 
vov, KaTamrovotvres TOV GALBopevoy, 
movgiwy TapaKxANToL, TEvyTuw dvo- 
pot kpttat, wavOapapryro: pue- 
Oeinre, réxva, do rovTwr araytwr. 


REMARKS. 


1. The most striking fact in the comparison is, of course, the 
close resemblance, amounting in many sentences to absolute iden- 
tity. The resemblance is closer than between the Sermon on 
the Mount in Luke and the corresponding passages in Matthew. 
It is very different, however, from the resemblance between the 
Teaching and the seventh book of the Apostolical Constitutions. 
The latter has the same language as the Teaching, in almost 
exactly the same order, from beginning to end; a large amount of 
additional matter being interspersed, so that it is a sort of running 
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commentary on the Teaching. The Epitome, also, so far as it goes, 
has the same order. But the Epistle of Barnabas, in the portions 
here compared, has, without much difference in amount, marked 
differences of arrangement. The Teaching has a more natural and 
logical order, as will appear not by this parallel arrangement, but 


by the comparative reading of both in course. 


2. The differences that are merely grammatical or strictly verbal, 


without affecting the sense, are the following : 


BARNABAS. 
ch. 18. 4 ve... Kat % 
tov dvo dbuv 


ch. 19. & ov« €orw dpeoroy 
Atyfae teva. emt raparrwpart 
én mpais, Eon Novos, éon TPEnwv 


ob py Supuxjoys 

ob py apys 

doBov 

ov py yéevn érBupov 
ovde KoAANO oH ex Yuyxis 
dvev Geov 

éoriv 7) StyAwocia 
troraynoy Kuptots 

ov py émeragys 

pn tore ov PoBrOuct 
ore WAOEV ov 
Kowwrnoes év Tact 
ddbaptw ... POaprots 
doov Svvacat 

xa’ éxdorny npépav 
épyaoyn eis Avrpov 
yroon 5¢ ris 


cipnvevcas ... Twayaywv 


eoporoyjoy eri duapria cov 


3 la 
ov mpoontes 


ch. 20. cidwroAarpeia, strdxpurs, 
potxeia, povos, dprayy, pappaxeia, 


poaveta, 
moxras TOV dyabav 
3 ¢ 
ov Kpice 


éxt TO movnpoy 


TEACHING. 
pia... Kal pla 
peraky tay dvo ddav 
& py dpecrov 
eAdyfat eri raparrapacw 


to Oe b¢ mpats ... yivov Aavxws ... 


Kat TpELWwy 
ob Suvynoes 
OUK apeis 
tov ¢oBov 
ovK éerupnoes 
ov KoAAnPyoeTar ) Yuyy 
drep Oeov 
7 SeyAwocia 
broraynoerGe trois Kuptots 
oux émiracets 
ov py poknOyncovras 
ov ‘yap épyerat 
CvyKowwvnces TAavTa 
dbavdry ... Ovnrois 
ef pey yap Suvacat 
xa’ Huépay 
Sécets AUTpwow 
yooy yap tis éorw 
elpnvevores 
é&. ra wrapartipara cov 
ov mpoceAcvon 
Plural. 


Suinrar dyadav 
ovde xpices 


als rd rovnpdy 
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The most of these differences are quite compatible with a memor- 
iter quotation of either by the writer of the other. Similar varia- 
tions are heard in the pulpit every Sunday in quoting the Bible. 
There is also nothing in them to indicate a different period of time 
in the writers. Are the differences consistent with the supposition 
that a copy was made with the manuscript before the writer? Cer- 
tainly not, unless a different text was followed, as is also shown by 
the difference of order. Is there anything thus far to show which 
is the original? The indications of working over into a new style 
are very slight. In ona marked case the Teaching has the impera- 
tive, tof ..... yivov, while the other has the Hebraistic future, é&y; 
this certainly cannot be called a change into the style of Barnabas. 
Four times Barnabas has od py with the aorist, where the Teaching 
has ov with the future. On the whole, considering only these verbal 
resemblances and differences, it seems to me that they show that 
the one writing did certainly come from the other, but without de- 
termining which. To say that they came from some common source 
is an easy makeshift; but must not that common source have been 
substantially the one or the other ? 

3. The differences that are more than merely verbal need not he 
here culled out and repeated, as they are obvious. Ido not see how 
one can read the two columns carefully without the strongest impres- 
sion that this part of the Epistle is derived from the Teaching. Firat, 
the Teaching is simpler, less figurative and ornate: 680s ris wis, 
rov @avdrov instead of dd0¢ rod dwrés, rod oxdrous, TOD péAavos ; 
movnpa instead of oxodta; pvnobyjoy instead of dyamyces ds Kopyy 
rov 6pOadpov cov. Secondly, the Teaching is more closely biblical. 
The exact phraseology for the “two ways” is furnished by Jeremiah 
(xxi. 8), and is not far from Matt. vii. 18, 14; and a large part of 
chap. i. is from the Sermon on the Mount. Thirdly, the Epistle 
has the appearance of an amplification of the Teaching. The “two 
ways” of the latter become two ways Sidayys «al éfovolas, and the 
difference between them is illustrated by the guardian angels set 
over each. The simple ddayy becomes % Sobeica Hpty yroor tov 
meprarety. Not satisfied with dyamjces tov ce tornoayra, Barnabas 
adds doBnOyon tév oe wAacavta, Sofices tév ce Avrpwodpevoy éx 
Gavdrov. Other examples follow. Even the od pi AaBys éexi 
paraiy To dvoua xuplov seems like a translation of érropxyces (derived 
from Matt. v. 38, and found only there in the New Testament, and 
but twice in the Old) into the language of the Decalogue. It is 
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true that some passages in the Teaching are fuller than in Barnabas. 
The list of sins in chap. 20 of the latter contains only two not in the 
Teaching, while the Teaching has seven not in Barnabas. Where 
Barnabas has mpais, Hovxios, tpéuwv, the Teaching has besides 
paxpoOupos, éXenpwv, dxaxos, dyacs. But a fuller enumeration is a 
very different thing from an intentional amplification; and in no 
case, I think, in which the Teaching is fuller is there the appearance 
of a comment upon the Epistle or a confirmation of it. The quota- 
tion from Matt. v. 5, that “the meek shall inherit the earth,” is in 
harmony with the other quotations from the Sermon on the Mount, © 
and is plainly due simply to the word mpats. This case suggests 
the one feature in these chapters of the Epistle which favors their 
priority to the Teaching — they seem to ignore the Sermon on the 
Mount. Ifthey were written after the Teaching, why should they 
avoid the quotations from the Sermon? Further, if they were 
written before the Teaching, why not before the Sermon on the 
Mount? and what is there then left to show that they are not an 
ante-Christian writing incorporated into the Epistle ?? 

4. This comparison of the Teaching with certain chapters of 
the Epistle of Barnabas leaves out of view the late words considered 
in the first part of this article. If the first five chapters of the 
Teaching are earlier than Barnabas, then those late words belong 
either to a large addition to the first five chapters or to short inter- 
polations. The word ciriav might have been substituted for dprovs 
or aprous Oeppovs by a copyist, without the change of another word. 
The word yxpirréumropos might have been introduced without neces- 
sarily carrying with it more than its own sentence. Even if the 
first five chapters are later than Barnabas, they cannot, for various 
reasons, be put at a date that will satisfy these Jate words. The 
same appears to be true of the remaining chapters. Perhaps the 
strongest point against the genuineness of yxpwrdumopos is that so 
striking a word is ignored, together with its immediate context, by 
the Apostolical Constitutions. Cannot some reader of the Greek 
Fathers tell us whether or not Gregory Nazianzen coined the word ? 

5, It may seem superfluous to speak of forgery, when it has not 
been seriously charged. Indeed, it may be asked, [low can an 


1 A most tantalizing Latin fragment, published in Harnack’s Prulegomena, 
seems to combine, in the opening sentences, the Teaching with the Epistle. 
Does this prove that there were widely varying texts of the Teaching, or that 
some writer had confused it with the Epistle 1 
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anonymous writing be the subject of forgery? The answer is, that 
the silent claim of a certain age to authorship can be simulated as 
well as the handwriting of a man. On the supposition that the 
Teaching is prior to the Epistle of Barnabas, I have already said 
that a forger would have produced closer resemblances to New Tes- 
tament diction. But how about a more modern, scientific, and 
scholarly forgery? Is not the Teaching a “cunningly devised” 
prototype, drawn from the Epitome and the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions? We may answer, first, that a forger would hardly have left 
-its relation to the Epistle of Barnabas in so much doubt ; or perhaps 
I should say, that the existence of that Epistle, with its variations 
from the Epitome and the Apostolical Constitutions, would have 
successfully baffled the efforts of a forger. But secondly, suppose 
this difficulty in some way removed, we should expect the Teaching, 
if it be a fabrication, to be more closely conformed to its sources. 
In the first chapter more than one quarter, mostly at the close, will 
be searched for in vain in the three parallel writings.! No modern 


1 Even if we add Hermas to these three, the illustration of the argument still 
holds, since the variations from Hermas, at the close of chap. i., are considerable. 
The following are the portions of Hermas bearing the closest resemblance (Second 
Commandment. Bry. Proleg., p. 89): Taos yap 6 eds Sid0cBas Ores dx tay Biv 
Sapnudrav. Of od» AapBdvovres &xoddcova: Adyow TY eq 8d tl FAaBor ral eis ti* 
oi uty yap AauBdvorres OA:Bdpevor ob BixaaOfcovrat, of 8 dv Swoxploe: AauBdvorres 
tloovat Sieny. ‘O oty 880d: &6gds dori. In the Independent of July 3, p. 9, Prof. 
Orris suggests that the close of chap. i., may have been added, or modified, at a 
later date; and finds evidence of this in the words, 3éce: Sixn» ivari tAaBe xal 
eis rf. One can readily agree with him (and thank him for proving it) that 
Séce: Slxny should not be rendered “shall give account”; but why not give the 
usual rendering, “shall pay the penalty,” ‘shall suffer for it”? The connec- 
tion with ivarl, etc., would be harsh, but perfectly intelligible, for the {dea of 
giving account, or of being detected, would naturally be supplied. The usual 
meaning of 8déce: 8icny is the proper antithesis of d@gos fora, just preceding, 
as the reader will plainly see by stopping at 3icn». The next five words have 
close connection logically with what follows referring to the mode of trial and 
punishment. In Hermas rloovar d3ixny (cf. 2 Thess. i. 9) takes the place of 3éee 
3ixny, and is affirmed of those who receive alms hypocritically. This writing 
and the Teaching are at one in leaving the responsibility with the receiver and 
not the giver. Hence one feels bound to interpret the figurative language — 
* Let thine alms sweat,” etc.—in harmony with this. The lines containing 
3éce: 8ixny may be read thus: ‘ Bleesed is he that gives according to the com- 
mandment, for he is guiltless [even if the gift be found to be a mistake]. Woe 
to him that takes [if the gift is not needed, or is misused] ; for, while the 
receiver, if needy, is guiltless, the one who is not needy shall pay the penalty 
[for it will be found out] why he took alms, and for what use he intended 
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forger would have left this so. This is well illustrated by Dr. 
Krawatzky’s attempted restoration,’ referred to in Professors [itch- 
cock and Brown’s Introduction. The matter of it— the Two Ways 
—is found im the first five chapters of the Teaching. Although the 
restoration appears only in a German translation, its wonderful skill 
is apparent. But it is the skill of omission. Not a word is added 
to the Epitome so far as that is followed, or to the Apostolical 
Constitutions where the Epitome fails. 
' In conclusion, some of the points raised in this article cannot, of 
course, be settled by the mere examination of the vocabulary. I do 
not press them; for my object has been simply to help in preparing 
material for a final decision. 


ARTICLE VII. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


I AMERICAN. 


THE current periodical literature of the United States is much less 
important, as well as less abundant, than the periodical literature of 
England and France of the last three months. In this section, therefore, 
we content ourselves with an allusion to an article of the July number of 
the METHODIST QUARTERLY Review. This Review, now conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry, succeeding the Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, 
devotes its leading paper to the higher criticism of the Pentateuch. Of 
an historical form, the article considers briefly the various theories, as those 
of documents, fragments, supplements, and ethnic development. As to 
the authorship and origin of the Pentateuch, the author, Rev. Milton S. 
Terry, regards “ these propositions as fairly settled”: “1. The Pentateuch 
contains a number of passages which cannot, without doing violence to 
sound critical principles, be attributed to Moses as their author. 2. Tho 
Pentateuch, especially the Book of Genesis, contains documents of various 
dates and authorship, which have been worked over into an orderly and 
homogeneous whole. 3. The laws of the Pentateuch were either unknown. 
or else very largely neglected and violated during most of the period 


it; and when he is brought to trial [or prison] he will be closely examined 
concerning his conduct, and will not come out until he has paid back the last 
farthing.” I see no way out of the ‘‘sweat”’ and toil of the next sentence but 
by supposing that the &pardre of the ms. is for lepwrdrn, sacrosancta. 
1 Theologische Quartalschrift, Tiibingen. 1882. Drittes Quartalheft. pp.. 
433-445. 
Vou. XLI. No. 164. 108 
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between the conquest of Canaan and the Babylonian captivity. 4. The 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers show different stages of legis- 
lation, and Leviticus contains a noticeably fuller and more elaborate 
priestly code and ritual than appear in Deuteronomy.” The discussion 
of these propositions, which is reserved, we anticipate with interest. 


II. ENGLISH. 

Philosophy and theology are represented in the British QUARTERLY 
Review for July, in two articles. One article bears the title, The Specu- 
lative Philosophy of Religion, and the other is a criticism of Professor 
Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. The author 
of the former, after reviewing the mistakes of Lessing, Kant, and others 
in endeavoring to establish a philosophy of religion, reaches the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘the speculative philosophy of religion has not succeeded in 
explaining the facts of the relizious consciousness in such a way as to 
supersede the ordinary theology. Whatever the defects or the undue 
pretensions of that theology, it still held fast to the conception of a per- 
sonal God as the doctrine of the Bible, and as that which glone can give 
full satisfaction to the religious imagination. The philosophers have 
attempted to substitute an abstraction, a form of thought, a name, an 
‘order,’ a ‘substance,’ an ‘idea,’ for the living God. In the attempt to get 
rid of the inconsistencies of the anthropomorphic idea, they have involved 
themselves in equal inconsistencies of their own. For their thought 
oscillates between an impersonal and a personal apprehension of the same 
object ; they alternately predicate what is personal of the Highest, and 
seek to escape from what are supposed to be the limits of personality. 
...-. Christianity teaches what the result of all criticism of the intellec- 
tual powers teaches, that ‘ we see but in part and know but in part.’ But 
this partial knowledge is still a knowledge of the truth. If we ignore 
that in these high matters the half is more than the whole, we resemble 
him whom Hesiod called a fool. The great objects of religious faith lie 
before us in the chiaro-oscuro of intuition. It may be possible, by some 
trick of words, some act of fancy, some illusory pretension of thought, to 
cast upon them a light which is unnatural; equally possible to envelop 
them in an artificial obscurity ; but the Divine Being will ever remain 
revealed yet concealed, known yet unknown, in each and all of his mani- 
festations. Reverent contemplation and patient study of his sublime 
enigma will ever be the just mean between the ambition of solving it and 
the abandonment of it as utterly insoluble.” 

The review of Professor Drummond’s book, by Joseph John Murray, 
praises the originality of the form and of the leading ideas, the suggestive- 
ness, the admirable style, and the noble eloquence of the work. But, 
tried by its own standard, it is affirmed that the book is yet a failure. It 
is not, as it claims to be, “a system of religious philosophy.’’ Although 
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it contains much religious philosophy, and true religious philosophy, it 
presents, instead of a system, “only a number of detached suggestions 
somewhat elaborately wrouzht out.” Its eleven chapters are simply 
eleven sermons on texts furnished by nature, all impressive and all truce 
except when exaggerated into falsity. 

The editorial department of the Quarterly has the following judicious 
encomium of Weiss’s Life of Christ: “In the completion of the English 
translation of Weiss we welcome a life of Christ which in psychological 
analysis and critical acumen and thoroughness is far superior to any study 
of the Divine Lord yet produced. Descriptive rhetoric is eschewed ; but 
little attention is given to the word-painting of mere localities or dramatic 
groups. Intent upon his great work of religious exposition, the author 
quietly examines each incident ih our Lord’s recorded history, and ex- 
pounds it according to his own perceptions and in the light of the mani- 
fold theories of infidelity on the one hand, and of undiscriminating belief 
on the other. Dr. Weiss holds firmly by the great truths of evangelical 
theology, and at the same time is familiar with the methods and conclusions 
of the most advanced criticism, which he fearlessly applies to the Gospels. 
In method he may be called a disciple of Ewald — reaching, however, 
very different conclusions. Like Ewald he is, we think, the frequent 
victim of his own over-subtilty, even while casting penetrating light into 
difficult places. We cannot, for instance, wholly accept his psychology of 
the Christ. Admitting, as we must, limitations of his human knowledge, we 
can scarcely go so far as Weiss does in his affirmations of Christ's igno- 
rance, especially concerning his death; nor can we quite accept the 
unceremonious way in which he corrects the evangelists or pronounces 
them mistaken. At the same time, his vindication of John’s Gospel in 
the lights which in an unconscious way it is seen to throw upon the 
synoptists is most masterly and complete. The work is a great one, but 
to be accepted with reserve.” 

The EpinpurGcu Review devotes an article to the recently published Life 
of Maurice. The article discriminates with care and patience those elements 
in Professor Maurice’s noble character which contributed to the success 
of his philanthropic and historical endeavors, and those which resulted 
in the necessary weakness of his theological system. If as a thinker he 
was not profound, he certainly was, both as a thinker and as a man, 
heartily sincere. It is to him as a person, rather than as a philosopher 
or theologian, that we believe his influence in English life is due. 
Those “ qualities,” says the reviewer, “which made the man essentially 
what he was” form “a charmed circle. ..... These qualities had, indeed, 
something to do with the peculiarities which made his intellectual consti- 
tution ‘a good deal of an enigma’ to Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. Gladstone 
at the same time spoke of ‘the picture of him as a Christian soul’ as one 
of the most ‘searching, touching, and complete’ that he had ever seen in 
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print. The self-depreciation which in his writings sometimes irritated rather 
than attracted his opponents assumed in private life the form of a personal 
courtesy, not without a tinge of humility, which was singularly captivating. 
His treatment of himself was severe, almost to austerity; his carefulness 
and tenderness for others were unbounded, and were shown in all the 
commonest circumstances of daily intercourse. Those who came near him 
found themselves in an atmosphere of purity, generosity, and self-sacrifice 
which they could scarcely fail to be the better for entering. But in 
private life or in public he never shrank from the task of rebuking, when 
rebuke seemed to him called for; and this would be whenever anything 
was said or done which implied disbelief in the divine government of the 
world or maintained principles in antagonism with the divine law...... 
He felt himself from the first charged with a mission as full, direct, and 
solemn as any that was ever entrusted to the prophets of the Hebrew 
church ; and his powers of body and mind were unstintingly and un- 
flinchingly spent in the fulfilment of it. Whatever judgment some might 
pass on his words or his acts, he achieved a work not merely vast in its 
extent, but far-reaching in its consequences. [le fought, for the moet 
part, single-handed ; he was certainly not supported by any school of 
partisans. But his influence, so far as it-went, was exerted in oppositiun 
to the most powerful and attractive school of his day; and there can be 
little doubt that in arresting its progress and crippling its strength his 
influence was stronger even than the influence of the Oxford party against 
_the form of thought and belief which that party was seeking to supplant.” 

The Dustin REVIEW, perhaps the oldest Catholic Quarterly, presents 
several articles which merit attention. One, by the eminent scientist 
St. George Mivart, treats of the conversion of England to the Catholic 
faith. The writer acknowledges that in the past “ Divine Providence” 
seems ‘‘to have persistently and studiously withheld its blessing from 
each and every effort made to effect the conversion of our country by 
force or by skilfully contrived devices. Not man, but God, overthrew the 
Spanish Armada. Elizabeth was upheld securely on her throne, despite 
the anathemas of the Lord's vicar; nor could all the plans invented to 
restore the first James or to maintain or restore the second secure the 
Divine sanction, as the event has proved. It seems as if it was intended 
that England should be raised to a pinnacle of greatness as the church's 
enemy to enable it the better, at a later period, to act as her most powerful 
and beneficent friend. 1t also seems as if the hatred of England for the 
church was to be changed into good-will not so much by any deed of us 
Catholics ourselves as by the providential action of divine grace upon 
persons and events altogether external to us.” Within the generation 
has occurred an increase in all the instruments of propagandism. But, 
despite this enlargement, the prosperity of the Catholic church has two 
great drawbacks. Onc lies in the “abiding tendency of every minorily 
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to merge itself in the majority.” The other lies in the fact that the 
“world around us has, independently of us, greatly changed during the 
past forty years, both here an:] on the Continent of Europe.” The growth 
cf infidelity and the rise of agnosticism have made less favorable the 
condition of the church. These untoward changes, the author believes, 
call “ for corresponding defensive development on our own part; and 
many of us are sadly unaware how defective that development still 
remains. To promote the conversion of our country it-ie manifestly good 
that we should gain the sympathy of our countrymen by a. ready co- 
operation with them in all that is not distinctively of faith, by hearty 
loyalty to the state, and by conspicuously helping on the artistic, moral, 
and intellectual progress of the country.” 

The Review also contains a paper pointing out alleged omissions and 
inaccuracies in the article on Missions in the Eneyclopaedia Britannica 
It claims that the writer’s knowledge of the subject is anything but en- 
cyclopaedic, and that he either is lamentably ignorant of Catholic missions 
or is guilty of suppressio veri. Apropos of the Encyclical Letter of Leo 
XIII. relative to Freemasonry, the Review publishes an article showing 
the necessity of the antagonism on the part of the Catholic church against 
the order. For Freemasonry endeavors, it is claimed, to establish itself 
as a church and as a religion, and so tends to overthrow Catholicism. 


Ill, FRENCH. 

“The Origin of the Belief ina Future Life among the Jews” is the 
title of a contribution by M. Edouard Montet to the Revue ve L’His- 
TOIRE DES RExiGions. It is interesting as an exponent of the views of 
the advanced school upon a well-worn subject. That the ancient He- 
brews had no belief cither in the immortality of the soul or in a future 
life, M. Montet considers beyond dispute. How they finally gained it is 
the object of this inquiry to discover. The Hebrews shared with other 
primitive people a belief in a place to which disembodied spirits were 
assioned. According to a mysterious tradition this place was in the depth 
of the earth —a place unknown, where no light ever penetrated, nor 
anything which recalled life dwelt. This was their Shed! —a place of 
shade, of shadows, of silence, of forgetfulness, of sleep, of ignorance, of 
inactivity, mental, moral, and physical. To this Shedl Isaiah refers, when 
he says, ‘‘ The grave cannot praise thee, the dead cannot celebrate thee.” 
Itcannot be denied that we meet in the Old Testament expressions of 
secret aspirations after a heavenly life. But in the opinion of our author 
these expressions are no stronger in the case of the Hebrews than in that 
of other ancient peoples; and he quotes from Chaldean and Phoenician 
inscriptions expressions which he regards as strong witnesses to the truth 
of this assertion. The sentiments of the arthor of the Book of Job are 
the reaults of the deepest searching of the ancient Hebrew mind into the 
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mysteries of the hereafter, and he simply leaves the problem unsolved. 
“ The opinion of the author of Job,” says M. Montet, “ exactly represents 
that of the Hebrew people up to the second century before Christ. At 
that time the ancient eschatological doctrine tended more and more to 
disappear before two dogmatic currents.” These currents were, the 
Alexandrian Judaism, which professed belief in the immortality of the 
soul; and the Yalestinian Judaism, which professed belief in the resur- 
rection of the body. The tendency to a belief in a future life is shown 
in the Book of Daniel, the date of the writing of which M. Montet assicns 
to the age of Antiochus Epiphanus. This tendency is still further mani- 
fested in the apocryphal books. Whence came it? Not from any 
revelation of God, says our author. Nor was it esoteric. He therefore 
searches for the outside influence which dropped the seed of the belief in 
immortality upon the Jewish soil. The first influence our author believes 
came from the Persians, with whom the Hebrews had much in common. 
No less strong was the influence of the Greeks. ‘Jt can be no cause for 
astonishment that the Alexandrian Jews should borrow the idea of the 
immortality of the soul from the writings of Plato, which they regarded 
as the source of the truth after the Bible. Nor is it strange that these 
ideas spread in Palestine. But the Greek philosophy recognized a dualism, 
a complete separation of soul and body. The soul was a prisoner; the 
death of the bodv set it free. Not thus was the Hebrew idea. To the 
Hebrews the soul was no prisoner; it was inseparable from the body ; it 
is the vital breath.” Two schools of thought resulted. The one school 
emphasized the resurrection of the body as the central thought in the 
future life; the other, the immortality of the soul. 

An interesting exegetical study is that furnished by F. C. J. van Goéns 
to the Revuk DE THEOLOGIE FET DE PaILosopHiF (Lausanne) on The 
Place of Human Liberty in the Pauline Predestination. The question of 
Paul’s belief in human freedom the author regards as purcly a question 
of exegesis, and above all of the exegesis of the eighth and ninth chapters 
of Romans. This exegesis must be made without previous bias as to what 
is true or false, moral or immoral, possible or impossible, worthy of God 
or unworthy of him. It is upon these two chapters, which our author 
critically analyzes, that he bases his opinion that Paul was a thorough 
predestinarian. ‘Romans viii., as well as ix., x., xi., excludes all inter- 
vention of human liberty in the preparation of salvation. According to 
Paul, faith is the fruit, not the cause, of election; it is a characteristic 
of it, not the condition. The reformers have perfectly expressed it. 
‘Election comes first,’ says Zwingli; ‘faith follows election as a symbol.’ 
‘He chooses us that we may be sanctified,’ says Calvin. Paul’s constant 
doctrine is that faith is a gift of God. ‘God gives to each the measure 
of his faith.’ ‘ Ye have believed according as the Lord has given to every 
man.’ ‘It is God who works both to will and to do.’ If the Macedonians 
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display great benevolence, it is a grace accorded to them. If Titus is 
zealous for the faithful, it is God who put it into his heart. One may see 
that faith in a!] its fruit has in the eyes of Paul God as its sole author. 
~»».- Pauline predestination excludes free-will; it is absolute, uncondi- 
tional. Jacob is chosen, and Esau rejected. Their dispositions have 
noth:ng to do with the question.” Such are the conclusions into which 
the study of the Bonk of Romans leads this writer. 

That Paul teaches liberty he is willing to admit. The words “free” 
and “ freedom,” occurring often as they do, never are uttered in the 
spirit of those who say that the Pauline predestination supposes human 
liberty. To quote the exact language : “ ‘The natural man is a slave; he 
is only free as a converted man. Conversion is the initiation into liberty. 
This liberty consists in the condition of the man in whom the Spirit has 
triumphed over sin and death, and who, a law unto himself, is independent 
of all which does not belong to his true self. We is independent of men 
and human authority, whether Paul, Apollos, or Cephas. He is free from 
the law, its institution, its commandments. Hc is free from the letter; 
its minute.precepts are replaced by the law of love. Put this very free- 
dom is still the gift of God.” The free Christian declares that Christ has 
made him free. The faculty of willing and accomplishing what he wishes 
does not hinder him from recognizing that it is God that worketh in him 
both to will and to do. So the sovereign power of God is never mani- 
fested with more glory than when the creature is free. 

In the introduction to a translation of the Tcaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, Dr. E. de Muralt gives an interesting and valuable judgment 
upon the age and worth of this newly discovered manuscript. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to notice that he regards this Teaching as that 
mentioned by Irenaeus (8evrepat tov drocrddwy Earages) in his 
catalogue. This fixes the date of the manuscript as early as the middle 
of the second century. The comparison between its clear and simple ~- 
instructions and the elaborate and fanciful teachings of writings known 
to belong to a later period, he believes likewise to point to its antiquity. 

Although Alexandre Vinct has been dead nearly forty years, and 
several memoirs have appeared, M. J. A. Cramer has this year given to 
the world a careful estimate of the man and the scholar in La Memoire 
de Alexandre Vinet, an exhaustive review of which appears in the 
current number of LA REVUE DE LA TIEOLOGIE ET DE LA PulILos- 
opniz. Dr. Vinet is popularly known as a litteraleur rather than as a 
theologian ; but he won a deserved fame in both departments of thought. 
It is, however, as a theologian that Dr. Cramer chiefly considers him. 
The estimate which he makes of his power and influence is probably the 
final es‘imate. In his day Dr. Vinet was much admired and very influ- 
ential. The bold stand which he made for religious freedom in Switzer- 
land, unsuccessful though it was, as well as his strorg sympathy with 
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evangelical views as opposed to the radicalism. current in the national 
church, earned for him an enviable fame. But of the permanence of kis 
influence Dr. Cramer expresses doubt. ‘Few persons,” he says, “ will 
give his works the study neccssary to understand them. To those who 
are willing to do this he will ever prove inspiring and uplifting.” 


IV. GERMAN. 


We find favorably noticed in the TuxoLoaiscut LITERATURBZEITUNG, 
the following recent issues of the German press: The second enlarged 
edition of Hilgenfeld’s Remains of the Gospels accordinz to the Hebrews, 
according to Peter; the Traditions of Matthew; Preaching and Acts of 
Peter and Paul; more ancient Teaching of the Apostles, with the so called 
‘“‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and the book entitled “ Duae Viae,” 
or “Judicium Petri” added. Leipzig, 1884. $1.00. — Hilgenfeld’s [is- 
tory of Heresics in the earliest Period of Christianity. Leipzig. 1884. 
$3.00. This is a collection of original documents, with a history. 
Rabaud, History of the Doctrine of Inspiratioa in French-speaking Lands 
from the Reformation to the present Day. Paris, 1883. $1.75. A prize 
Essay, broad in scope, and thorough in work from the “liberal” point 
of view.— Berliner’s Targum Onkelos. Berlin, 1884. $2.50. The first 
attempt at a critical edition of this Targum. No critical text is given; 
the text of Sabionetta, in his Pentateuch, 1557, being printed, with some 
critical notes. The peculiarities of the Babylonian method of writing 
Hebrew are preserved, and Sabionetta’s text is in this respect consider- 
ably improved. An “Introduction to the Targum” gives its history 
while still orally transmitted, the circumstances and period of its com- 
mittal to writing. Its editing is put down at the second half of the 
second century post Chr. Its later history to the present time, and 
its relation to other Targums are also considered.—Three volumes of 
Analecta Patrum Antenicaenorum by Cardinal Pitra, have been issued in 
1883-84 at Paris. $10.00. They contain valuable new material from 
Manuscripts hitherto unknown, especially on Irenaeus. 
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ARTICLE VITI.. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


PROFESSOR LADD ON OEHLER’S THEOLOGY, 


In the May New Englander Dr. Ladd has a notice of Oehler’s work 
(Clark’s Translation,’ revised by Dr. George E.. Day. pp. 594. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls), which appears to be an indirect reply to 
the many protests versus his own views on inspiration. A short passage 
which he thinks favors his: views is quoted from a note on p. 8 in 
Oehler. The substance of it is as follows: ‘* He who has won in this way 
the conviction that Holy Scripture is the true witnessing record of the 
divine purpose of salvation, ..... and that in it is contained the word of 
God, ..... [will not] surrender himself to a criticism in which we ean 
everywhere see that it does not rest upon the consciousness of faith which 
Rothe commends.” (Rothe, Zur Dormatik) 

These two writers agree that “the Bible is not revelation itself; it is 
the record of revelation” (Oehler, p 8), which in the sense given to 
revelation as (zod’s act (so the “ word of God”) does not contain anything 
new. Revelation as an historicai fact and the Bible as evidence of it are, 
of course, to be discriminated. Prefix “inspired” or “infallible” to 
any term you use for Bible, — like “ record,”— and even the numerous 
creed critics would accept Ochler’s language on this point. Make such a 
distinction between God’s act and the evidence of it, that while no error 
can attach to the former, error attaches to the latter, vitiating it as evi- 
dence of the former, — as all who look into Professor Ladd’s book are 
surprised to see that he does, —and this is another matter. If there is 
to be a distinction made between God’s message to men and the literature 
in which it is embodied, —a distinction the opposite remove from the 
saying, “ The style is the man,” —i.e. between God's meaning and its 
vehicle, — we can all agree that his act and the book are not to be con- 
founded ; though still we know nothing of his act of revealing salvation 
save in and through the book. The issue resolves itself into a question 
of the use of terms. 

But Dr. Ladd goes on to offer his advice to our Lutheran brethren as 
to sympathizing with certain views of the nature of the Bible and the 
“ Christian consciousness of faith,” which he sets forth as Oehler’s. But 
Oehler docs not make “ consciousness ” — whatever may be meant by this 
much-abused term —the starting-point for all men in judging of the 
Bible. All men, says Scripture, have not faith. Ocbler is speaking, all 
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through the passage drawn into Dr. Ladd’s service, of the theologian. 
Even Rothe he quotes as maintaining that ‘the most thorough and im- 
partial criticism on the Holy Scriptures ” is to be one’s work ‘‘ as a believer ” 
(himself italicising these last three words). One must have already ac- 
cepted “this grand system of facts and witnesses through the twritlen word 
[our italics], which moreover [i.e. in addition to historical proof, conclusive 
to the men who ‘ have not faith ’], finds its proof in men’s hearts.” Nothing 
can be found here to favor the idea of a Christian consciousness, aside 
from or before an individual experience uf Christianity, as an element of 
revelation — especially discriminated above as God’s act. Expressly the 
Tiibingen professor says (and the italic word is from Day’s revision), “It 
is only through the Bible that the theologian receives this impression of 
the majesty of revelation as a mighty historical fact.” Nothing, then, that 
one brings to the Scriptures beforehand, or possesses as a product of 
natural evolution, or any other supposed natural process, enters into God's 
teaching. “ The reality of revelation is made certain by means of the 
Bible.” 

Oehler concedes to Rothe “the free relation of faith”; but the Bible 
goes before this. No man enters into this relation as a critic whose “‘ view 
is far from harmonious with the biblical one.” “ He should first surrender 
himself to its contents, without preconceived opinions.” All this is in 
criticism of that one-sided manner of treating biblical theology which 
Rothe favors, and Oehler does not. Dr. J.add seems so eager to buttress 
himself with a word from Oehler as to overlook the spirit of the discas- 
sion. In this very note Oehler sets himself against that so-called higher 
criticism which has led Dr. Ladd astray. “ How,’’ he asks, “is a genetic 
exhibition of the Old Testament doctrine of the nature and attributes of 
God, of angelology, of the doctrine of the state of man after death, etc., 
possible, on the supposition that the Pentateuch is a comparatively recent 
production?” The note in Oehler quoted by Ladd gives no countenance 
to that mixture of rationalism and mysticism which assails the Scriptures 
in these days in the name of faith. G. F. Macoun. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tat Divine AUTHORITY OF THE Bisie. By G. Frederick Wright, 
Professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary. pp. 241. 5} x3} inches. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 1884. 
$1.25. 


Professor Wright has done a timely and helpful work in this compact 
volume. The title sufficiently indicates the purpose, namely, to set forth 
the authority, and that the Divine authority, of the Bible, that is, of 
our canonical Scriptures as a whole. This involves the brief presen- 
tation of the subsidiary topics of Inspiration, the Canon, the true Method 
of Interpretation, the Difficulties and Objections; and some considera- 
tions of Textual Criticism, of alleged Discrepancies, of Old Testament 
Quotations, of the Harmony of the Bible with Science, and of the less 
directly spiritual portions of the book —all properly subordinate to the 
main discussion. 

The argument is inductive, proceeding by appeal to facts, and not from 
pre-conceived theories. It is also clear and concise, establishing its posi- 
tions, and illustrating them by specimen instances, rather than by ex- 
haustive and therefore exhausting enumeration. The main postulate 
from which the writer proceeds is “the acknowledged supernatural 
character of Christianity,” in which “the stupendous miracle of the resur- 
rection of Christ” is “the corner-stone” of our historic faith, easily sup- 
porting whatever other supernatural claims and utterances can be shown 
to have been pu’ forth by that wonderful personage. 

In using the unavoidable word “ inspiration,” the author would define 
“ with reference to the results attained, rather than with reference to the 
divine process through which the results have been secured. In calling 
the Scriptures inspired and infallible, we intend to say that they are an 
adequate and authoritative record of the divine revelation upon which the 
Christian religion is founded, and that they are, when properly interpreted, 
the final appeal in all distinctive questions of faith and practice. For 
reasons which will appear as the discussion proceeds, we prefer to retain 
the ordinary evangelical terms, and say the Bible is the word of God, and 
the Bible is a revelation of God, rather than the more ambiguous phrases, 
the Bible contains the word of God, and the Bible contains a revelation ;” 
and in due time he undertakes to show that all portions are constituent 
parts of one whole, with different specific functions. A multitude of petty 
objections to the perfection of the Bible are virtually disposed of by the 
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simple remark that “the Bible is perfect a3 related to the end in view.” 
In conducting the entire discvssion he rests his arguments upon a “ sound- 
ness of judgment in estimating the weight of the well-established facts 
which are most central,” it being “our business as investigators to ad- 
here to those facts which are fullest, clearest; and most fundamental in 
their bearing upon the question.” And it is a sufficient characterization 
and commendation of the argument to say that we think the writer has 
adhered to his purpose.: A part of this adherence consists in ‘not. cm 
barrassing himself with any. theory of inspiration ‘based largely on: the 
vtymology of the word. In dealing with. matters of interprctation and 
questions of phraseology he maintains the defensible position that the 
meaning of the Bible, however :conveyed, és .the Bible. This obvious 
principle clears away many. petty cavils about particular words and idioms, 
while at the same time the author firmly maintains the power-of language 
to convey definite meaning, and the actual conveyance of such definite 
meaning in the Scriptures on the momentous topics of. their own divine 
origin and authority, and on the relations and prospects.of man. . 

It is impracticable to follow in detail a discussion which: itself touches 
briefly on so many.related topics: We may say in:general that it.isa 
very clear, though suceint,. statement of the valid reasons -why: we .re- 
cvive our present. Scriptures, and receive them as a final authority.on all 
matters on which they profess authoritatively tospeak. And the strencth 
of the statement consists. largely in the prominence and distinctness whieh 
is given to the controlling and decisive considerations in the case. These 
considerziions, in the main, have been and will. be. satisfactory-to, and 
accepted. by, the great body of those who perform the Christian work of 
the world. For tho author truly remarks (p. 147), that ‘the history of 
the evangelical portion of the church has revolved in a pretty narrow orbit 
about three cardinal doctrines of the Bible: 1. that God has made a 
special historical revelation to men, and.that the Bible isthe authorita- 
tive record of that revelation; 2. that the incarnation and death of Christ 
are sacrificial in their character, and were necessary as well. ia justifica- 
tion of Gou’s action in forgiving sin as-in furnishing a moral-power for 
securing the obedicnce of the individual sinner ;.3. that this world is the 
arena on which human beings determine the conditions of their existence 
for an endless futurity. Apart from these doctrines there has been litte 
evangelical activity in the world.” 

We may remark that, in addition to the general vigor of the positive 
argument, the author shows a good deal of skill in laying down the 
general principles which dispose of difficulties and objections. In deal- 
ing with some of the minor “ discrepancies ” of the Gospels, be rightfully 
insists on the brevity and incompleteness of the several narratives, where 
some onc additional remark, easily supposable and admissible, would in ca 
instant have removed all appearance of divergency. These admissidle 
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suppositions are frequently more than one, and are precisely of such a 
nature as men are obliged to accept in all other lines of investigation, 
including courts of justice. We are therefore not under the necessity of 
accepting always the particular solution preferred by the author, as, for 
example, in ‘regard to the blind man at Jericho. We prefer a different 
method. So in regard to the seemingly diverse instructions to the twelve 
(Matt. x., Mark vi., Luke ix.) “‘to take no staff for their journey ” and 
to take nothing “save a staff only,” to take “no shoes,” but to “be shod 
with sandals only,” etc., our solution is very simple. He says to them, 
“go just as you are,”— without any additional provision whatever. 
Wear the sandals you have on, and carry the staff that is in your hand, 
but take not bread, wallet, money, “two coats,” “nor shoes” additional, 
nor even “a staff” unless already in hand. Tho clear meaning of the 
whole injunction harmonizes the details. 

The same remark will apply to other portions of the disscussion, that 
though we may not in all instances accept every detail, the main prin- 
ciples are well taken and strong, and will satisfy those who are in a con- 
dition to be sati:fied with fair argument. The volume is brief enough and 
clear enouch to be readily followed, and will at the present time, we are 
persuaded, prove highly useful and helpful. The fundamental drift of 
it is well expressed in one sentence (p. 149): “The difference between 
the interpreter who acknowledges the Bible as supreme authority and 
the one who exalts his own ethico-religious consciousness to that place of 
authority is about the same as that between the sea-captain who takes 
his bearings from the stars and the one who guides his course by the 
light from his own mast-head.” 

The evangelical church has long had to face the question of “ Natural- 
ism or Supernaturalism’’ as raised from outside. The question which 
now seems to be raised from within is, “ shall the so-called ethico-religious 
consciousness sit enthroned above the Scriptures, or the Scriptures above 
the ethico-religious consciousness ?” Does not the second question shade 
off info the first, both theologically and historically ? On these topics 
and all that they involve there is no dimness nor uncertainty in the posi- 
tions of Professor Wright; and his argument vigorously maintains his 
general positions. S. C. BARTLETT. 


Tux Lire anv Times or Jesus THE Messtan. By Alfred Edersheim, 
M. A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. In 
two Volumes. pp. xxxi, 695 and 822. Large 8vo. London: Long- 

. mans, Green, and Company; New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Company. 18883. 


In order to fully understand the character and appreciate the merits of 


this work it will be necessary to take into consideration its special aim and 
method, in connection with similar lines:of thought that have been fruit- 
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ful of good results in the whole field of gospel history. In his preface, the 
author speaks of three features which guided him in his studies. Ie does 
not wish to be understood, in the first place, that he is attempting to write 
a Life of Christ in the strict sense, as the materials for such a task do not 
exist, the Gospel records not pretending to furnish these. ‘“ Rather must 
the Gospels be regarded as four different aspects in which the Evangelists 
viewed the historical Jesus of Nazareth as the fulfilment of the divine 
promise of old, the Messiah of Israel, and the Saviour of man, and pre- 
sented him to the Jewish and the Gentile world for their acknowledgment 
as the Son of God, who revealed the Father, and was himself the way to 
him, the truth and the life..... I wished not to write for a definite pur- 
pose, be it even that of a defence of the faith; but rather to let that 
purpose prow out of the book as would be pointed out by the course of 
independent study, in which arguments on both sides should be impartially 
weiched and facts ascertained.” He therefore disclaims having any pre- 
determined dogmatic standpoint at the outset of his investigations. From 
these and similar statements it is evident that Edersheim does not, as is 
the manner of more pretentious but less biblical biographies of Christ by 
the various representatives of the variegated schools of ‘criticism ” in 
Germany, France, and elsewhere, undertake to construct a life of the 
Saviour out of the ruins and remnants of the dissected Gospel records. He 
has no theory concerning the origin of our Gospels save the theory of the 
Apostle (2 Pet. i. 21), that the “holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” He does not deem it necessary to go behind 
this authority, and consequently bases his whole massive work on the recog- 
nition of the truth of the Gospel documents as we have them. His conserv- 
ative views as to the sources of information for the work before him, have 
thus saved him from producing a life of Christ arranged to suit the scheme 
of this or that theological school; but, in furnishing him the proper foun- 
dation upon which to build, have aided him in drawing a portrait of Christ 
that is biblical and truthful. His acceptance of the New Testament records 
as the last appeal for all questions touching the career of the Saviour is 
not the result of ignorance or blind dogmatism. He is well acquainted 
with the various analyses made of the Gospels, and with the whole wide field 
of discussion in regard to their origin, character, composition, authors, etc.; 
and, in fact, as is shown by his statement concerning the third object of 
his book, he has taken into consideration these objections, and throughoat 
his work has, in the interests of Christian apologetics, defended the Gospels 
against the attacks and criticisms of less conservative scholars. His notes, 
which abound in excellent refutations of such false views, show how wide 
is his acquaintance with these, and how carefully he has considered their 
weight. 

While in these two respects these volumes do not differ much from other 
excellent and conservative lives of Christ, which also build upon the foun- 
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dation of the Evangelists and aim at the defense of the evangelical reeords, 
Edersheim’s work differs from all others, at least in systematic treatment 
and completeness, in regard to one point, which he calls the second feature 
of his book. Tle says: “But, secondly, since Jesus of Nazareth was a 
Jew, spoke to and moved among the Jews in Palestine, and at a definite 
period of its history, it is abeolutely necessary to view that life and teach- 
ing in all its surroundings of place, society, popular life, and intellectual 
or relizious development. This would form not only the frame in which 
to set the picture of the Christ, but the very background of the picture 
itself. It is, indeed, most true that Christ spoke not only to the Jews, to 
Palestine, and to that time, but — of which history has given the evidence — 
to all men and to all times. Still he spoke first and directly to the Jews, 
and bis words must have been intelligible to them. Ilis teachings have 
reached upwards from their intellectual and religious standpoint, even 
although it infinitely extended the horizon so as, in its full application, to 
make it wide as the bounds of the earth and time. Nay, to explain the 
bearing of the religious leaders of Isracl, from the first, towards Jesus, it 
scemed also necessary to trace the historical development of thought and 
religious belief till it issued into the system of Traditionalism, which, by 
an interna) necessity, was irreconcilably antagonistic to the Christ of the 
Gospels.” 

It is in carrying out this aim that the work of Edersheim finds its special 
features and merits. The idea of grasping the life and teachings of the 
Saviour, not as abstractions or witbout historical connection with the 
world in which he moved, but as historical phenomena — although the 
mightiest in history — in a living connection with the heart and the soul 
of the people and the times, and thus producing a truly historical, vivid, 
and almost living picture of him as be moved, taught, and thought among 
those who daily surrounded and associated with him ; this idea is, indeed, 
not original with our autbor, but he has made better use of it in the in- 
terests of true Christian science, has applied it with more system anil 
greater success than ever before. Although the materials with which be 
works are in kind the same as those with which Schottgen, Lightfuot, 
Meuschen, Wetetein, and jast at present also Wiinsche, operate. yet Exler- 
sheim has method, system, and critical arrangement in the use of these 
aids; an] althouzh the manner an] purpse of using these is the same 
as we find in the whole department of history of the New Testament time, 
as represented by such works as those of Schurer and Hausrath, yet Eder- 
sheim makes more extended we of them and for a letter end. The 
endeavor to secare a truly historical view of Christ and Christianity, by 
bringinz out ints prominence all the forces and factors that cnterel into 
the whole existence. life, thought. religiim, and wxiety of the age in which 
the Lord lived and laborel. and thas surrounding him and bie work with 
all the agencies and influcaces which were then realities, in orler thus to 
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reproduce as clearly and definitely outlined as possible this life and wo: k, 
is the central thought and object of what.is called the History of the New 
Testament Times. In many ways this method of studying the great prob- 
lem — the greatest of all ages—has proved eminently successful. The legit- 
imacy of the principle is, and must be recognized by every candid scholar; 
students of historical acience must accept it almost as an axiom. The 
influence of this view is felt in many departments, as, e.g. in that of New 
Testament lexicography, where the development of the meanings of so 
many New Testament words that express the highest ideas of Christian 
dogma and ethics out of the classical Greek, and the influence of the 
Septuagint, the language of the Jewish: apocrypha, apocalypses, etc., dur- 
ing the three centuries between Malachi and Matthew, forms a theme 
much discussed by. the best students of Biblical philology. Of course this 
principle can, like all good things, be abused, and has been abused just in 
its application to the life of Christ. The idea of development, the greatest 
tyrant in the whole range of modern thought, has endeavored to make him 
also a product of time and circumstances. He has often been described 
as the representative of all the noblest characteristics of this age, a pupil 
of Hillel, and the greatest of his times. But-no such idea has guided the 
hand and heart of Edersheim. What he says concerning the teachings 
of Christ is characteristic of his whole work. He says (Vol. i. p. 106): 
‘“‘ It may be asserted, without fear of well-grounded contradiction, that if 
in respect to. substance, there is not a difference, but a total divergence of 
fundamental principle between Rabbinism and the New Testament, com- 
parison between them is not possible as regards their spirit. Here there 
is absolute contrariety.” 

Edersheim has thus taken a happy medium between the rejection and 
abuse of this method. How well he has succeeded in carrying out this 
principle is clear at once from the first and introductory book, entitled 
The Preparation for the Gospel, in which he describes the Jewish world 
in the days of Christ. . With the aid of all the literary sources at his com- 
mand, he describes the development of Jewish thought from the close of 
the Old Testament, and even from the days of. Ezra, and traces at the 
hand of his guides all the agencies that slowly :and surely changed the 
faith and doctrines of Israel until these: assumed the strange appearance 
which we find in the New Testament. . Some features of this preliminary 
book are especially noteworthy, particularly those which show the great 
difference between the Eastern and the Western Dispersions, the growth 
and changes in the religious life of these separated brethren, and the cul- 
mination of these developments in the antagonistic schools found.in the 
days of Christ. In our conviction the unfolding of this idea is not only 
new, but most productive in this field of inquiry. It must, however, be 
remarked that Edersheim has not always made use of all the literary aids 
that are accessible for tho discussion of these problems, and that he does 
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not do justice to the hisfory of the people as a formative force in produc- 
ing the peculiar system of orthodox Jewish theology of which the Pharisees 
of the New Testament are the representatives. It is a fact beyond denial 
that the ups and downs of Isracl’s history, in the days of Syrian and Roman 
despotism, had a great and modifying influence upon the beliefs of the 
people of Israel, and if their history had been different, then, too, in 
many respects, their views would have been different. The literature of 
these centurics is but the reflex of the feclings and longings of these days, 
and from this literature it is evident how much these feelings and longings 
were under the spell of outward history. It can, e.g. be a matter of little 
doubt that the prominently royal character of the Messiah as expected 
by the contemporaries of Christ, was to a great extent owing to the fact 
that their present sad fate seemed to need such, and only such, a Messiah. 

And what has been done in general in the first chapter of this work, has 
been consistently carricd out in both volumes. Whenever it was pos- 
sible from the faith and manners of the age, to draw any light for the 
explanation of the earthly career of the Lord, this has been faithfully 
done. The author was eminently qualified for this task. Born a Jew, 
educated with German thoroughness, and at all times an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of the literature of the Jews, he has made splendid use of his acquire- 
ments. Ilis previous work on “ The Temple, its Ministry and Serviccs, as 
they were in the Times of Jesus Christ,” had proved him a master in the 
field. Wherever the contemporary history and literature, the Mishna, the 
Talmuds, the Midrashim, and Rabbinic lore could furnish any aid to the 
understanding of the world in which Christ lived, these have been applied 
with a good purpose. Edersheim is not, in the strict sense of the word, 
an original investigator in these fields, but he knows what such investi- 
gators have brought forth, what value is to be attached to their discoveries, 
and how to use them. It is a matter of congratulation that he has 
quoted so exactly the various sources from which he has drawn, and thus 
given his readers not only the opportunity of consulting his citations, but 
also of making further investigations wherever his treatment is still incom- 
plete or unsatisfactory. While thus the work is not without its faults, as 
was to be expected in a work new in method and paving the way for 
others to follow, it must be greeted with a most hearty welcome by every: 
student and lover of God’s word. It is certainly one of the best works 
that have appeared of late in England, or, for that matter, anywhere. 
Specialists will be greatly interested in the nineteen appendixes which 
Evlersheim has added (Vol. ii. pp. 653-793), on religious, social, and his-. 
torical topics, of great importance for the problems of the book, and 
thankful for the double index, as also for the list of authorities (12 col- 
umns) and the list of abbreviations of Rabbinic works. The style of the 
book is highly rhetorical, even poetical at times, but never so much so as 
to do violence to truth. The seven years which Edersheim has spent on, 
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these two massive volumes have been well spent. Theological science has 
been enriched by them, and the result is as true an historical and biblical 
picture of the Lord’s earthly career as has ever been drawn. For the 
minister of the gospel these books are a mine of information and _illustra- 
tion for practical use ; for the historian a model and incentive guide. They 
deserve thorough study, and will be a valuable addition to any Christian 
library. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. MATTHEW, from the St. Germain MS. 
(g,), now numbered Lat. 11553 in the National Library at Paris. With 
Introduction descriptive of the Manuscript, and Five Appendices, ete. 
Edited by John Wordsworth, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, etc. pp. xliiliand 79. Oxford. 1883. 


This is No. I. ‘tof a series of Old Latin Biblical Texts drawn from 
Manuscripts which are either unpublished or have been inadequately 
edited.” No. II. is to contain ‘ Portions of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio ms. (k) of the Fifth Century, 
now in the National Library at Turin (G. vii. 15).” No. IIL, “‘ The Four 
Gospels, from the Munich ms. (q) of the Sixth Century.” 

The publication of Nos. II. and IIL, with the promise of other additions, 
is conditional on the reception of the design by the public. That recep- 
tion should be most cordial if the promised numbers equal the first in 
scholarly treatment and critical acumen and sagacity. The Early Latin 
texts of the Bible are comparatively unknown in America, and deserve to 
be studied by theologians generally, and more particularly by those whose 
tastes lie in the direction of textual criticism. The study of the Latin 
versions of the Scriptures has a very important bearing on the text of the 
earliest versions, from which most, perhaps all, the earliest J.atin versions 
were made. The restoration ani recovery of the text of the earliest Latin 
versions, enables us, on account of their great literalness and the peculiar 
aptitude of Latin to reproduce the Greck, to verify the character of the 
Greek text in the earliest ages of the church. 

The publication of the Manuscript here noted is a step in that direction; 
it is only the fragment of an entire Latin Bible, which about a.p. 1538 to 
1540 appears to have been still complete, or nearly so. The ss. was used 
by Stephanus in his edition of the Brnira between the dates given, and is 
probably the work of a reviser who live:] soon after, or about the time of 
Alcuin, “though it is of course quite possible that his work, with all its 
subscriptions, was copied at a subsequent date” (p. xv). It is a revision 
of an older text, which in the opinion of Professor Wordsworth “ was not 
a Hieronymian text, but a mixture of the Italian and European texts, 
which was corrected occasionally by the Vulgate, but has a large peculiar 
element, perhaps drawn from several mss.” (p. xxxiv). 
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Some of the distinctly Vulgate readings, proving that the Ms. was cor 

recied from Jerome's text, are: 

IJ. 16 quoniam inlusus essct; 23 per prophetas 

III. 3 qui dictus est; 9 potest deus 

V. 42 Omni qui petit a te da ei; 44 his qui oderunt; 72 Salutaueritis 

XV. 8 populus hic labiis me honorat 

XXI. 7 et eum desuper sedere fecerunt 

XXVII. 41 cum scribis et senioribus 

XXVIII. 55 om. “ videntes” (with corb. 1 and rhedig.), found in most 
of the Old Latin arss., and is part of the Greek text. 

Professor Wordsworth calls attention to a considerable number of pe- 
culiar readings not found in Vulczate, European, and Italian mss., which 
leave the question as to the basis of the text undecided. We can only 
cite one. “The most noticeable of these peculiarities is probably the 
opening paragraph, in which the generations from Adam to Abraham are 
prefixed to the genealuzy. They are arranged in the style of St. Mat- 
thew, except that Deus fecit Adam is naturally employed for Deus genuit 
Adam. This section is apparently unique. Martianay remarks about 
it that it must have been drawn up after St. Jerome, since it is based on 
his version of Genesis from the IIebrew, and not on that taken from the 
LXX [Remarques, p. vi]. It is curious, however, that it agrees neither 
with Genesis nor with St. Luke. The list coincides, indeed, with Gen. 
x. 24 against St. Luke, in omitting Cainan, son of Arpharad; but the 
spelling Sa/ath (for Sale) is found in neither source, while agau agrees 
with St. Luke against eu of Genesis. The curious variations of spel.ing 
Mathusalem Matusala, Phalech Palech, and the remarkable confusion of 
j and g in ‘ Maleleel tenuit Gereth Jareth ienuit Enoch,’ seem to show a 
process of mixture even in this peculiar section, and suggest that it was 
the composition of our scribe, not a copy from any existing document 
(p. XXxv 8q.).” 

Professor Wordsworth’s analytical comparison of chap. v. in this Ms., 
which he calls G, yields these results: 


Peculiar readings, in which G stands alone, 18 
Readings of a distinctly Vulgate type, 8 
Readings of a distinctly Italian type, 2 
Readings of a distinctly European type, 27 


Neutral readings in which it agrees with the Vulgate and Italian type, 10 
Neutral readings in which it agrees with the Vulgate and European 


type, 7 
Neutral readings in which it agrees with Old Latin (Italian and Eu- 

ropean), 8 
Doubtful, 1 

Total, 76 


These seventy-six places occur in forty verses; in the remaining eight 
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verses (3, 6, 8, 10, 26, 27, 35, 836) G coincides with Amiatinus (Vulgate), 
Brixianus (Italian) and Veronensis, and once or twice Colbertinus (Eu- 
ropean). This shows the possible Old Latin element to be very large — 
ninety-six per cent (only three readings in seventy-five being distinctly 
Vulgate) ; while the distinctly Old Latin element is about seventy-three 
per cent; and the distinctly European element is far larger than either of 
the other two. 

A specimen of the text (v. 43-45) may serve to illustrate some of its 
peculiarities : 

“43. AUDISTIS QUIA DICTUM EST DILIGES priximum tuum et odies 
inimicum tuum; 44 Ego autem dico uobis diligite inimicos uestros bene- 
facite his qui odcrunt uos. et orate pro cis qui uos persecuniur et calum- 
niantur uobis 45 ut sitis filii patris uestri qui in caelis est; Qui solem 
suum oriri iubet super bonus et malos et pluit super iustus et iniustus.” 

The study of this interesting, suggestive, and ably edited text will open 
to those who may take it in hand a new field, frequented as vet by few, 
but destined to become familiar to many. 


QUOTATIONS IN THE New TEsTaMeENT. By Crawford Howell Toy, 
Professor in Harvard University. 7X 3f. pp. xliv, 321. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


Candid study of the quotations in the New Testament must carry us 
far toward a true understanding of the nature both of the Old Testament 
and of the New. It is an indispensable prerequisite for the formulation of 
a doctrine of sacred Scripture. We have in these quotations a sort of 
key to the working of inspiration. For, having by the use of all the 
resources of modern historical criticism fixed as exactly as may be the 
meaning of a passage in situ in the Old Testament, we are ready to ad- 
vance to its quotation in the New, and ascertain how far inspiration lifted 
its agents above those blunders in matters of fact and those fallacies in 
lagic which belonged to their time. Professor Toy has many unusual 
qualifications for acting as our guide in this intricate and delicate ex- 
ploration. In Greek and Hebrew learning he is affluent, his purpose is 
to be scrupulously scientific, and his general plan is excellent. In each 
case literal translations of the Hebrew, Septuagint, and New Testament 
passages are first given. Then follow the same passages in the original 
languages, a comparison of agreements and differences of the original and 
quotation, a concise exegetical discussion of the purpose of the Ola Tes- 
tament and New Testament writers respectively, and, lastly, critical 
remarks on the text. Every page bears the evidences of judicious in- 
dustry, and the abundance of valuable critical matter will be highly prized 
by all students of this difficult subject. 

We wonder a little that the criticism of the text is made to follow the 
exegetical discussion which it so essentially and logically precedes ; and 
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we think that the publishers have naively betrayed their low estimate of 
the learning of the American public in putting the (translations into 
delightfully large and clear type, and the Hebrew and Greek original 
into sizes painful to the eyes. The Mebrew vowel points, especially, are 
microscopic and often defective. 

Aad while we recognize the value of the author's scholarly collection 
of matevials, we do not feel much helped by his metho: of reasoning upon 
them, nor by his conclusions. Professor Kuenen long ago confessed: “ Its 
{the New Testament’s] judgment concerning the origin and nature of 
prophetical expectations and concerning their relation to historical reality 
may be regarded as diametrically opposed to ours.” Professor Toy as 
a critic stands apparently beside Professor Kuenen, and Christ and the 
apostles are hia antipodes. So far from accepting the canon that “the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” he accords to the prophets 
only the function of preachers to their own times. For example, in 
discussing the words, “ Thou art a priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedck ” (IIeb. v. 6 ; Ps. cx. 4), he dryly remarks: “The king whose 
victorious career is described in the Psalin must be regarded as a Jewish 
monarch contemporary with the poct; this is the only natural interpreta- 
tion” (p. 219). And so the Psalm is dated down in the times of the 
Maccabean priest-kings. Dr. Toy’s is, we confess, the only natural 
interpretation of the one hundred and tenth Psalm; but, granting a 
supernatural element anywhere in the Old Testament, we submit that the 
explicit testimony of our Lord that David himself (avros AaBw, Luke 
xx. 42) wrote the Psalm would Icad us to find it here. Starting thus with 
a virtually naturalistic view of the Old Testament, and with the expectation 
of finding in the New Testament a totally mistaken apprehension of its 
historical sense, Professor Toy of course finds it. ‘That sense of the He- 
brew which commenis itself to his judgment as the most probable he 
asserts dovmatically to be the only possible. And this is generally the 
most local and shallow. The New Testament writer, by “ unbridled 
spiritualiziay,” has made an illogical, though “lofty and inspiring ” use 
of it. 

Many illustrations might be mentioned ; but we will take the first, which 
is the first critical remark upon the first quotation discussed, “ Behold the 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son. And they shall 
call his name Immanuel” (Matt. i. 23; Isa. vil. 14). Professor Toy’s 
opening sentence is, “ The rendering ‘ virgin’ is inadmissible” (p.1). If 
so, then, of course, the evangelist was all wrong in the use he made of the 
prophecy. But when we come to examine the six other passages of the 
Qld Testament in which the word 232 occurs (other than as a musical 
term), we find that in two it must mean virgin, and that in the other four 
it is most naturally rendered virgin ; and. turning to our lexicon we find 
that the Ilebrew afforded no word more unequivocally conveying that 
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meaning, since even M23M3 is applied to a young widow (Joel i. 8). There 
is a degree of unfairness in Professor Toy’s parenthetical explanation (p. 
4) of the reference to Song of Songs vi. 8, “ There are threescore queens 
and fourscore concubines, and virgins without number ” — “ (members of 
the king’s harem).” In this passage three classes of women are men- 
tioned — queens, concubines, and 1229. The latter are not said to form 
part of the harem ; but, in or out of the harem, if they were neither queens 
nor concubines, what were they but virgins ? 

One may please himself with the illusion that he has pursued an in- 
ductive process when his hypothesis precludes the use of that method. 
Professor Toy asserts, “ That an Aramaic version of the Old Testament 
existed in Palestine in the first century of our era is almost certain” (% 
xiv), “though there is no proof of the existence of a written Aramaic 
translation or targum” (p. 140). “It is not likely that the New Testa- 
ment writers used the Old Testament Hebrew text at all; even the Epistles 
of Pau) show no trace of such use” (p. xix). But Paul’s quotation of 
Ex. ix. 16, in Rom. ix. 17, “follows an accurate Aramaic version. ..... 
The partial agreement with the Hebrew, against the Septuagint, may be 
accounted for by supposing that Paul used a current Aramaic oral ren- 
dering ” (p. 139). If we believe a priort that all the literal renderings 
in Paul’s Epistles are from an oral Aramaic version, it is nonsense to say 
that his writings “show no trace of the use of the original,” since ex 
hypothest they cannot. 

We sincerely hope that the spelling Yahtce will not supersede Jehovah 
in English books. To the unlearned reader it no more conveys the proper 
sound of the Hebrew word than does Jehovah. We are not ready yet 
to transform James into Yaagobh and Jesus into Yeshwa, and why should 
we be more pedantic about Jehovah ? 


SINAI AND PALESTINE in Connection with their History. By Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., F.R.S. New Edition with Maps and Plates. 
634 inches. pp. 641. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 1883. 


This edition of Dean Stantey’s classic work upon Sinai and Palestine 
‘comes to us slightly enlarged, and farnished with new and better maps. 
There is no work on biblical geography more readable. The enthusiasm 
of the writer carries the student without fatigue through the desert of 
geographical details, and gives a fresh reality to sacred history. 
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man’s self-determined activity,98 ; 
. history of voluntary causation, 99 ; 
the mind not forced to move be- 
yond itself in the search after vol- 
untary causation, 100; in history 
the narrative must move from 
‘ cause to effect, 101; difference 
between biography and _ history, 
102; voluntary cause the organiz- 
ing idea of human history, 103; 
the human will conditioned as a 
cause by its material environment, 
104; the problem of history to 
find a unity unlerlying variety, 
105; the unifying law of history 
to be sought in the conditions of 
activity, 106; the unity of the race 
of man an organic unity,107; free- 
dom,self-determination. peculiar to 
humanity,108; the moral quality of 
the historic movement, 108; the 
choice determining the moral 
quality of the historic movement 
has already been made, 110; 
the grace of God the last and 
ruling clement in formulating 
the law of human history, 112; 
church history as a discipline, 115; 
science and art the two great 
Civisions of a theological course, 
115; history both scientific and 
artistic, 116; influence of history 
on the student, 116; influence of 
history as regards the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, 118 ; the rela- 
tions of history to the theological 
course regarded as a unit, 121; 
¢hurch history as a mode of the 
gospel,126 ; Christianity may exist 
in many different literary forms, 
126; church history the gospel 
itself, 127; history, a proper sub- 
ject of pulpit discourse, 128 ; his- 
tory not to be a substitute for school 
divinity, 129. 

Clark’s, Edson L., Fundamental 
Questions, noticed, 207. 

Cobbe’s, Frances Power, Darwinism 
in Morals, noticed, 210. 
Common-Place Books: a Lecture, 
article by Prof. James Davie 
Butler, 478; anecdote of John 
Quincy Adams, 478; what is meant 
by keeping a common-place book, 
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479; the mode of keeping such a 
book learned by experience, 480; 
reasons for keeping such a book, 
481; it has been the custom of 
inany eminent scholars, 481; the 
practice recommended by the 
ripest scholars, 482; note should 
be kept of mental advancement, 
483; it aids the memory to keep 
euch a book, 488 ; it renders one's 
knowledge exact, 484; it heightens 
mental activity, 485; it becomes 
a fault-book for self-correction, 
486; it serves to make one orig- 
inal, 487; it creates 2 treasure- 
house of illustrations, 489; a com- 
mon-place book, sometimes unex- 
pectedly useful, 491; a striking 
specimen, 491; one thus preserves 
what is very useful though thought 
to be of little worth, 494 ; iliustra- 
tion, 495; the practice makes one 
careful and attentive at all times, 
496; one’s list of toxics enlarges 
naturally, 497; one enabled to re- 
call readily what one has learned, 
498; promptness is power, 500; 
recapitulation, 503. 

Conflict, The Irrepressible, article 
on, by Prof. H. von Holst, 233. 

Cox, Gen. J. D., article by, 761. 

Craven, E.R, D.D., article by, 698. 

Critical Notes, 586, 825. 

Cross’s, Rev. Joseph, Pauline Char 
ity, noticed, 431. 

Curtiss, Prof. Samuel Ives, articles 
by, 1, 349, 660. 


Deuteronomy, Unity and Genuine- 
ness of, article on, by Prof. Edwin 
C. Bissell, 625; recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Assyria and 
Ezypt, 625; Old Testament criti- 
cism, much of it of little worth, 
626; this true especially in regard 
to Deuteronomy, 626; little bar 
mony among modern scholars, 
629; a satisfactory theory possi- 
ble, 629 ; the literary and material 
unity of Deuteronomy can be 
maintained, 629; the first address 
to the Israelites, 630; the second 
and third, 631 ; unity in lancuage 
and style, 632; testimony of mas- 
ters in biblical criticism, 632; 
Moses responsible for its substanee 
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and literary form, 634; the extra- 
ordinary form in which almost the 
whole book appears, 634; it may 
not be that it is aztually the auto- 
graph of Moses, 636 ; indubitable 
marks of the later origin claimed 
to exist, 633; the book has scraps 
of supplementary matter, 633; 
this supplementary matter not of 
one character, 639; examples,642; 
it is claimed that the writer of 
Deuteronomy impersonates Moses 
in the use of the words * beyond 
Jordan,” 643; direct address 
dropped in x. 6, 7, 644; the s- 
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being right to heal on the Sab- 
bath, 563; his reply to the Phar- 
isees who charged him with cast- 
ing out devils through Beelzebub, 
564; he appealed with absolute 
confi:lence to the moral intuitions 
of man, 565; illustrated in the case 
of the prodigal son, 567; the tone 
of authority with which Jesu; used 
his dialectical resources, 568; art of 
spiritual dialectics to be cultivated 
by all religicus workers, 570. 


Doctrinal and Ecclesiastical Teach- 


ings, Critical Notes, 590. 


called blessing of Moses, 645; | Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 


emphasis laid on the place of wor- 


the Messiah, noticed, 829. 


ship for Isracl, 647; Jerusalem, |! English Language, Reforming the, 


nowhere hinted at, 649 ; the fresh- 


article on, 761. 


ness of its Exyptian reminiscences, | English Periodical Literature, no- 


and atsence of all reference to the 


ticed, 189, 403, 596, 818. 


Assyrian powers, 650; the peculiar ' Eternity as Non-Duration, Critical 


spirit and moral features of Deu- 


| 


Notes, 586. 


teronomy, 6543 characteristics of | Evangelistic Movements, Recent, in 


Moscs, 655; Moses kas an tmpor- 
tant history bebind him, 656. 

De Witt, Prof. John, article by, 95. 
Dialectic Method of Jesus, The, arti- 
cle on, by Rev. Richard Montague, 
549; Christ’s wonderful skill in 
mecting men, 549; he did not use 
any conscious logical art, 550; 
manncr in which he met objections, 
5513 aim of Christ’s clenchus that 
of moral search, 552; case of Nico- 
demus and the woman at the well, 
654; conversation with the scribes 
who questioned his authority, 555; 
he directed his clenchus towards 
the inward spirit of his interloc- 
utors, 556; answered his oppo- 
nents from their own point of 
view, 557; the parable of the good 
Samaritan an jllustration, 558; 
his answer to Simon in regard to 
the woman who was a sinner, 559; 
his dialectic often directed to the 
hearcr’s admissions tacit or cx- 
pressed, 559; the argument cx 
concessu, a frequent weapon of 
Jesus, 560; adapted hinself to the 
peculiarities of those with whom 
xe dealt, 561; illustrated in the 
account of the disciples plucking 
ears of corn on the Sabbath, 562; 
in regard to the question of its 
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Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, article on, by Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, 849; origin of these 
movements, 349; the religious 
condition of England, 350; neg- 
lect of worship, 350; drunkenness, 
351; condition of France, 852; 
of Germany, 353; the Jews in 
Germany, 351; increase of the 
revolutionary classes, 356 ; growth 
of civilization, not an adequate 
remedy, 357; beginning of evan- 
gelistic movements, 357; the Sal- 
vation Army, 358; testimony of 
ministers as to the work of Moody 
and Sankey, 3613; evangelistic 
movements in France, 363; Mr. 
Mc All, 364; movements in Ger- 
many, 365; separation of the theol- 
ogical department inthe univer- 
sities from practical religion, 366 ; 
exclusion of the laity from reli- 
gious teaching, 867; dread of 
Methodism and Pietism, 367. 


Execetical Notes, Translation of the 


Aorist Tense in the Indicative 
Mood, 386; points which are to ke 
developed,386 ; difference between 
the English perfect and the Greek 
perfect, 387. Dr. Ladd in Alleged 

iscrepancies and Errors in the 
Bible, 389. 
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Fairchild, Pres. J. H., articles by, 
217, 573. 

Fisher's, Prof. George P., Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief, no- 
ticed, 202. 

French Periodical Literature, no- 
ticed, 405, 598, 821. 

Froude’s, James Anthony, M.D., 
Short Studies on Great Subjects, 
noticed, 215. 


German Periodical Literature, no- 
ticed, 190, 407, 599, 824. 

German University Intelligence, 
Recent, 192, 410. 

Gladden’s Things New and Old, 
noticed, 622. 

Goodwin's, Rev. Daniel R., Notes on 
the late Revision of the New Tes- 
tament Version. noticed, 212. 


Hasting’s, H. L., Guiding Hand, and 
Ebenczers, noticed, 622. 

Hall’s, Rev. Newman, Practical 
Meditations, noticed. 621. 

Hare’s, Augustus J. C., Walks in 
Lendon, Cities of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, Life and Letters of 
Frances Baroness Bunsen, Memo- 
rials of a Quiet Life, noticed, 430. 

Harpcr’s, Wm. R. Elements of 
Hebrew, noticed, 628. 

Harris’s, Samuel, D. D., Philosophi- 
cal Basis of Theism, noticed, 417. 

Hebrew Lancuace, The, Study of, 
among Jews and Christians, article 
on, by Rev. B. Pick, 450; intro- 
duction, the Hebrew language, 
450 ; name and origin, 452; an- 
tiquity of the language, 453; char- 
acter and development of the lan- 
guage, 454; ofthe written Hebrew, 
457; tradition periods of the Ie- 
brew language, 457; period 1. the 
philological study of the Hebrew 
among the Jews (900-1500), 459; 
from Korcish to Kimchi (900- 
1250), 459 ; decay of grammatical 
researeh among the Jews (A.D. 
1250-1500), 476. 

Heredity and Depravity, article on, 
by Prof. Stuart Phelps, 246; cita- 
tions from creeds on the subject, 
246; the relation of heredity to 
depravity, 217; a twofold devel- 
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opment of a single principle, 247; 
doctrine of an inherited soul, 248 ; 
the doctrine of heredity as taught 
by modern psycholocy, 249; well 
developed principles of physical 
inheritance, 250; the character- 
istics of the soul an inheritance 
wholly or in part, 251; the 
soul’s relation to the body, 251; 
four theories in regard to the 
embryology of the soul, 251; 
the theory of traducianism, 251; 
the non-existence of the soul, 251; 
the soul is what the bodily organ- 
ism makes it, 252; that the soul 
has its own independent qualities, 
252; conclusions arrived at in re- 
gard to the embryolozy of the 
soul, 253; physical heredity in- 
volves the inheritance of certain 
original qualitics, 253; the doc- 
trine of heredity summed up in six 
eneral principles, 254 ; the theo- 
ogical bearings of the doctrine of 
heredity, 255 ; what is meant by 
an inherited depravity of will, 
257; an inheritance of the elements 
of character, 258; the responsi- 
bility of man, 259; inherited ten- 
dencies to virtue and and vice,260. 

Herzog’s Cyclopedia for Protestant 
Theology and Church, noticed, 
214. 

Holst, Dr. H. Von, article by, 283. 

Homoousion, article on, by E. K. 
Craven, D.D., 648. 

Hurst’s, John F., LL.D., Biblio 
theca Theologica, noticed, 214. 


Immortality and Science, article on, 
by Prof. James T. Bixby, 44; the 
interest attached to the idea of 
immortality, 44; the judgement of 
the high court of scicnce in recard 
to the state of men after death, 
45; immortality neither affirmed 
nor denicd, 46; evidence found 
on both sides of the issue, 47; scien- 
tific objections to the soul’s im- 
mortality, 50; answer to the scien- 
tific objections,51; unity of the uni- 
verse not violated by the immate- 
rial nature of the soul, 52; ob- 
jection drawn from the acting of 
spirit on matter, 55; objected 
that the soul cannot be under 
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stood, 54; intimations from sci- 
ence of a future existence, 55; 
progress said to be made by the 
race and not by individuals, 57; 
the eternity of the soul suaeested 
by the fundamental e!ements of 
- nature, 58; the future life of the 
soul suggested by the law of cor- 
relation, 62; in nature a correla- 
tion of supply to every innate 
demand, 64 ; a yearning for con- 
tinued existence in man, 64; man’s 
limitless desires and possibilities,65 
Inspiration ; — with Remarks on 
the Theory presented in Ladd’s 
Doctrine of Sacred Seripture, 
article on, by Prof. George N. 
Boardman, 506; the ins,.1ration 
of the Biblealways a theme of the 
highest interest, 506; two views 
of inspiration, 506; Prof. Ladd's 
theory described, 508; his view 
of the faculties by which moral 
truth is apprehended, 509 ; his 
view of revelation, 510; insists 
that inspiration is bestowed on 
the church as a whole, and 1s 
always essentially of one kind, 
§12; relation of revelation to in- 
spiration, 513; the agencies en- 
gaged in revelation anid inspira- 
tion, 513, the Bible at once the 
foundation and the product of 
the church, 514; his theory akin 
to others entertained = abroad, 
515; not an unchristian. theory. 
517; his theory makes Bible in- 
spiration a matterof little account, 
517; his definition of inspiration 
faulty, 519; some portions of the 
Bible have a higher and some a 
lower degree of inspiration, 520; 
his theory destroys the unity of 
the Bible, 5215 his position that 
the object of all revelation ts 
God, and God alone, untenable, 
622; on Ladd’s theory no need 
of inspiration for understanding 
most of God's revelation, 52%; 
he fails to show that the in- 
spiration which he claims gives 
the Bible its divine character, 
525; inspiration, its meaning, 526 ; 
consequences involved = in the 
uestion whether God is the au- 
thor of the Bible, 527; views ot 
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Christ as to tho inspiration of the 
Old Testament, 528; unques- 
tioned authority to be attached to 
the words of Christ on the ground 
of the miracles which he wrought, 
529; he appeals to the Serip- 
tures as if from God, 531 ; as if 
their authority lay in the whole, 
532; Christ’s view of the Old Tes- 
tament was adopted by his apos- 
tles. 635; mistakes in the use of 
numbers found in the Bible, 537; 
the evidence for the inspiration 
of the New Testament not 80 
direct as for the Old, 538 5 specific 
promises made to the disciples, 
539; the kind of inspiration en- 
joyed by the apostles, 541; 18 all 
Christian teaching inspired ? 543; 
reasons for believing that we have 
an inspired record of the inspired 
material of the apostolic teaching, 
544; the size of the New Testa- 
ment an evidenee of its divine 
origin, and also the language of 
the Bible, 5453 different views of 
inspiration the result cf different 
tendencies of thought, 546. 


Janet’s, Paul, Theory of Morals, 
noticed, 606. . 

Janct’s, Rev. W. A., Old Testa- 
ment Ethics Vindicated, noticed, 
428. 

Jesus, Dialectic Method of, article 
on, 549. 

K. ° 


Kellozg, Prof. S. II.. article by, 138. 

Kinne’s, Samuel, Harmony of the 
Bible with Science, noticed, 211. 

Kostlin’s, Julius, Life of Luther, 
noticed, 618. 


Ladd’s, Prof. George T., Doctrine 
of Sacred Seriptures, noticed, 197 3 
On Alleged D'screpancies and 
Errors in the Bible, noticed, 389. 

Lanier’s, Sidney, English Novel and 
the Principle of its Development, 
noticed, 216. 

Literature, Current Periodical, 
noticed, 185, 899, 59-4, 817. 

Little’s, Rev. C. E., Bibheal Lights 
and Side-Liehts, uoticed. 623, 

Lorimer’s, Rev. Georze ©., Isms 
Old and New, noticed, 432. 
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Love’s, William De Loss, Christ 
Preaching to the Spiritsin Prison, 
noticed, 620. 

Luther and his Works, article on, 
by Prof. Judson Smith, 158; suit- 
ableness of the late celebration of 
the fourth centennial of the Refor- 
mation, 158; the name of Luther 
foremost in the Reformation, 159; 
his life divided into three periods, 
160; the great evil in the church 
which he attacked, 168; the revo- 
lution which he aimed to bring 
about religious, 163; the state of 


the church at this period, 164; , 


Luther’s ninety-five theses, 167 ; 
the Leipsic disputation, 168 ; 
Luther’s excommunication, 169; 
the matter taken up by the Em- 
peror, 169; Diet of Worms, 169; 
the most active part of Luther's 
life (1517-1525), 171; his political 
action, 172; striking contrasts in 
his personal fortunes, 173; the 
gradualness of his enlightenment, 
174; his superior powers of mind 
sometimes lost sight of, 1753; his 
mental originality and energy, 
178; his deficiencies, 176; his 
strong animosities, 177; his work 
critical and constructive, 178; his 
translation of the Bible, 179; his 
treatment of inspiration and of the 
canon, 180; asserts the equality 
of all believers, 181; his views ag 
to the authority of conscience.182; 
many-sidedntss of his mind, 183. 

Lyon, Prof. D. G., article by, 
367. 

Lyon’s, Prof. D. G., Keilschrifttexte 
Sareons, Konigs von Assyrien, 
noticed, 425. 


M. 

Manning’s, J. M., D.D., Not of Man 
but of God, noticed, 207. 

Matthew's Gospel, Translated out 
of the Greek, Fonetic edition, 
noticed, 619. 

Maurice in American Theolocy, 
Critical Notes, 586. 

Maybaum’s, Dr. Siegmund, Die En- 
twickelung des Israelitischen Pro- 
phetenthumg, noticed, 422. 

McCosh's, Pres. James, Certitude, 
Providence, and Prayer, noticed, 
621. 
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Mead’s, Mrs. Hiram, Responsive 
Readings for Public and Social 
Worship, noticed, 430. 

Meycr'’s, Heinrich A., Critical and 

xegetical Handbook to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, notized, 619. 

Mombert’s, J. 1., D.D., Handbook of 
the English Versions of the Biole, 
noticed, 42-4. 

Montague, Kev. R, article by, 549. 

Morris’s, George S., Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, noticed, 611. 

Mozley, Canon, The Theology of, 
article on. by Rev. Charles F. 
Thwing, 285; the principal facts 
of Mozlicy’s life, 285, his views as 
to the being of a God, 287; as 
related to those of Clarke, 288; to 
those of Kant, 289; predestination, 
290; miracles, 293; their necessity, 
293; their eredibility, 2953; the 
force of testimony in favor of mira- 
cles, 298; miracles the result of 
laws unknown to us, 298; false 
miraculous pretensions resulting 
from this practical influence, $00; 
the different kinds of evidence for 
the two classes of iniracles, the use- 
ful and those not so, 801; the 
atonement, 8303; effects of the 
atorement, 304: regeneration and 
baptism, 305; eschatology, 308. 

Miiller, Prof. Max, on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, article 
by Prof. S. H. Kellogg, 132: in- 
terest attaching to Prof. Miller's 
lectures, 132; general character 
of his theory as to the origin of 
religion, 133 ; three classes of the 
objects of sense-perception, 135; 
development of the idea of God 
among Aryan peoples, 136; Prof. 
Miiller’s summaticn of his argu- 
ment, 137; his definition of reli¢- 
ion objected to, 138; his defini- 
tion of the infinite unsatisfactory, 
140; his idea that all relicious 
knowledge comes through the 
senses unsound, 141; the mode 
in which the idea of God as a 
moral ruler could come in through 
the senses, 145; the idea of a 
moral law could not thus come in; 
nor that of sin and guilt, 146; his 
theory as grounded on the history 
of religious thought in India, 147; 
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his historical argument does not ! 
prove his assertion as to the ongin | 
of religion among the Aryans, 
148; the progress of rvlimous _ 
thought in India did not lead up 
to faith in God as the Father of 
all, 152; the tendency of Miller's 
wholc argument to make out Pan- 
theism to be the highest form of ' 
thoucht as to Go, 154; the per- , 
sonal beliefs of Prof. Miller, 156. 


Niagara Gorge as a Chronometer, ' 
The, article on, by Prof. G. Fred- 
eric Wright. 369; importance of 
the subjcct. 369; situation of the 
gorge, 369; discovery of the pre- . 
glacial channel, 371; the drain- 
age of the great lakes not passing 
throuch it, 371; the pre-glacial 
outlet from Lake Erie at a level 
far below the upper portion of ' 
Niagara River, 372; the portion , 
of the gorge below the whirlpool 
formed since the glacial period, : 
373: the banks of clay, sand, and | 

velextend far beyond the whirl - 
pool, 373; shells found north of 
the whirlpool the same as those | 
now found above the falls, 374; ' 
possibility of finding the number 
of years required to do the work | 
done by the Niagara River since 
the glacial period, 374. 

Nicene Doctrine of the Homoousion, | 
The. article on, by E. R. Craven, ' 
D.D.. 693; statement of the prob- , 
lem before the Nicene Council, | 
698; numerical oneness meant in | 
this statement, 699; opinions as to ' 
this of Dr. C. Hodge and Bishop 
Bull, 700; doctrine of Athanasius - 
on the subject, 102; singularity of | 
the terms used by Athanasius to | 
set forth the Sonship of Christ, , 
703; apparent force of such terms | 
as “ inseparable, indivisible,” 704; ! 
the doctrine of Athanasius that | 
the substance of the Son is begot- 
ten from the substance of the | 
Father, 704; the opponents of the 
Nicene Creed divided into two 
classes, 704; citations from Atha- 
nasius proving that he did not 

homoousion as denoting 
numerical oneness, 705; citations 
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from Dionysies of Alexandria, 
7072 ps allicd with the dec- 
laration of the Nicene Creed that 
the Son is bezotten from the 
Father, 615 ; passages which speak 
of the substance of the Son in con- 
rection with the substance of the 
ather, 718; passages teachi 
the Son to be like in substance to 
the Father, 721; passages declar- 
ing that the Son is of the Father, 
723; important facts proved by 
them, 724; the council at Isauria 
cited, 726; objections to the term 
homoousion state] and answered 
by Athanasius, 728; Athanasius 
objected to the term homoousion 
as indicating specific oneness, 
730; the term homoousion as im- 
plying division in the substance 
of the Father, 731; citation in 
reference to an attack by the 
Arians on the basis of Scrip- 
tural expressions, 737; objection 
to the Nicene doctrine that it im- 
plied a plarality of gods, 739; the 
doctzine of the Monarchy, 739; 
expressions in the citations from 
Athanasius apparently consistent 
with the numcrical oneness of the 
divine substance, 742; quotations 
of Dr. Shedd compared with the 
Oxford translation, 743; cita- 
tion from Neander, 746; the 
Nicene Council held the doce- 
trine of numerical oneness accord- 
ing to Dr. Hodee, 749; in its wider 
sense homoousion does not differ 
from homoicusion, 750; the Coun- 
cil declares that the Son was eter- 
nal, not created, 751; if homo- 
ousion signifies specitic sameness 
then the N:cene creed teaches 
Tritheism, 753; inadequate illus- 
trations of the great mystery, 754; 
illustration of stream from foun- 
tain, used by Athanasius, 756; 
all the citations from Athanasius 
consistent with the idea of specific 
oneness, 759. 


O. 
Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testa- 


ment, notice], 620. 


Old Testament, The Inspiration of, 


article on, by J. P. Warren, D.D., 
310; the Old Testament the word 
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of God, 311; the writers of the 
sacred books not said to be in- 
spired, 312; the Old Testament 
God's book, 3143 received as such 
by the ancient church, 315; the 
prophetic books, 317; the devo- 
tional books, 318; the Hebrew 
Classics, 320; the historical books, 
$21; the unity of the books of the 
Old Testament, 321; the collec- 
tion of these books under the 
uidance of God’s Spirit, 322; 
ow to distinguish between the 
divine and the human, $22; the 
word of God not made the subject 
of every man’s caprice, 325; the 
Bible an inspired book, 325. 


Peabody’s, Andrew P., D.D., Cicero 
de Officiis, noticed, 431. 

Pentateuch Criticism, Sketches of, 
article by Prof. Samuel I. Curtiss, 
1; introductory remarks, 1; fore- 
shadowings ofacritical tendency, 2; 
first period in the history of Pen- 
tateuch criticism (1650-1800), 11; 
destructive critics, Hobbs, 12; 
Peyrere, the second critic, 14; 
his theory of inspiration, 16; Spi- 
noza, 17; his method of treating 
Scripture, 19; coincidences be- 
tween the views of those who deny 
the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch, 23. Constructive critics, 
660; Simon (1638-1712), 661; 
sketch of his life, G61; he held 
that the truths in the Bible are 
infallible and of divine authority, 
665; held that Moses could not 
have been the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, 667; his theory in regard 
to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, 669; his theory as con- 
servative as that of the more 
orthodox German critics, 672; Le 
Clere (1657-1736), 672; utterly 
rejects the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, 674; his answer 
to the objection that Christ and 
the apostles cite the Pentateuch 
as from Moses, 675; Ezra not 
the author, 6763; an Israelitish 
priest during the captivity its au- 
thor, 676; Astruc (1684-1766), 
677; his life, 677; his position in 
reference to preceding critics, 
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678; maintains the Mosaic author- 
ship, 680; tables of the different 
memoirs, 681; the langugege in 
which these memoirs were written, 
688 ; his statement of the advan- 
tages of his theory, 689. 


Pentateuch, Proposed Reconstruc- 


tion of the, article on, by Prof. 
Edwin C. Bissell, 67@ Deuteron- 
omy and the related codes, 67; 
destruction of idols and heathen 
shrines in Canaan, 67; the worship 
of Moloch. 68; an example in 
Leviticus of the repetition of a law 
in an enlarged form, 69; destrue- 
tion of Canaanitish cities, 70; for- 
bidden mourning customs, 71; 
food as clean and unclean, 71; 
animals eaten to be properly 
slaughtered, 73; the sabbatic year, 
75; release of Hebrew servants, 
76; in Leviticus the Hebrew for 
bidden to be treated as a slave, 
77; animal sacrifices to be fault- 
less, 78; oppression of the poor 
and strangers, 79; number of 
Witnesses in capital cases, 80; 
mavical arts and divination, 80; 
cities of refuge, 81; bearing false 
witness, 83 ; rights of inheritance, 
81; the property of a brother Is 
raelite, 85; kindness to animals, 
85; mixing diverse things, 86; 
fringes on the garment, 86 ; sins 
against chastity, 87; cleanliness 
in camp, 88; prostitution, 88; 
usury, 89; vows, 90; pledges, 91; 
man-stealing, 91; leprosy, 91; 
gleaning, 92; just weights and 
measures, 98; related passages in 
the Pentateuchal codes, 94. 


Personality, The Divine, article on, 


by President James H. Fairchild, 
217; the distinctness of God’s per- 
sonality as exhibited in the Bible, 
217; its correspondence to the 
wants of our souls, 218; no law 
or force or substance gives the 
mind a resting-place, 219; the 
doctrine of the divine personality 
commends itself to our heart, 220; 
and proved by its correspondence 
to our hearts, 223 ; his personality 
fruitful of results, 223; the mys- 
teries of his being as related to 
his personality, 224 ; his goodness, 


INDEX. 


independence, and sovercienty, 
224; his works and revelation of 
himself, 225; the incarnation and 
the divine government, 226; the 
will of God the foundation of our 
duty, 228; the sanctions of God’s 
law, 229; the significance of for- 
giveness, 230; the duties of re- 
ligion, 231; worship, 281; the 
morality of religion identical with 
that of philosophy, 232. 

Phelps, Prof. Stuart, article by, 246. 
Phelps’s, Elizabeth Stuart, Beyond 
_ the Gates, noticed, 622. | 
Pick, Rev. P., article by, 450. 
Potwin, Prot. L. S., article by, 800. 
Predicative Participles with Verbs 
in the Aorist, article on, by Prof. 
Wm. G. Ballantine, 787; rules 
for the use of predicative parti- 
ciples when the leading verb is in 
the aorist, 787; examination of pas- 
sages relatively to these rules, 788 ; 
the aorist participle never used 
with a leading verb in the aorist to 
assert an act numerically distinct, 
792; the aorist predicative par- 
ticiple asserting the same act 
used with all the modes of the 
aorist, 7943; in some cases the 
present participle asserts the sam? 
act as the leading verb, 79-4; 
statementaof leading grammarians 
on the subject, 795. 

Progress, Theological, TheTrue Prin- | 
ciple of, article on, by President , 
James IL. Fairchild, 573; theology | 
as knowledve may change, 573; 
our knowledge of God as pained 
from revelation may change, 574; ; 
influence on theology of changes ! 
in the philosophy of mind and of ' 
speculative thought, 575; men: 
compelled to decide what place to | 
give to the Scriptures, 5763; ne- | 
cessity of changes in theological 
conceptions and statements, 577; 
advance made towards a recon- 
ciliation of Arminianism and Cal- 
vinism, 578; progress in regard | 
to the foreknowledge of (rod, 578 ; 
in revard to the nature of sin and 
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to progress in theolory, 582; prog- 
ress in theology to be well-balanced 
and symmetrical, 583; the faith 
of the church not endangered by 
progressive views, 585. 


Prophets of Israel, The, and their 


Place in Iistory to the Close of 
the Eighth Century B.c.; Eight 
Lectures by W. Robertson Smith, 
LL.D., article on, by Prof. Israel 
E. Dwinell, 327; character of the 
work, 327; Prof. Smith him- 
self makes the matcrials of history, 
830; theory in relation to the 
gradualness in which the idea of 
God comes into the world, 330; 
the worship of God must begin in 
simplicity, and become more and 
more complicated, 881; that there 
should be no priestly legislation, 
331; God occupied with the train- 
ing of the nation as a whole, 
and not of individuals, 332; the 
righteousness of God as first re- 
vealed must be administrative,333; 
the Levitical ritualism not devel- 
oped in the time of the early 
prophets, 335; the mission of the 
prophet to speak only of his own 
time, 835; many assertions in 
the book calculated to mislead, 
838; the fundamental assump- 
tion of the book that Moses 
wrote nothing about the necessity 
of one central place of worship, 
840; the central point of attack 
in regard to the authorship of the 
Old Testament is the Pentateuch, 
340; its Mosaic origin denied, 
841; Mosaic authorship affirmed 
at the time of Christ, 842; practi- 
eability of introducing a new 
ritual in the time of the prophets, 
814; no signs of surprise at the 
introduction of a new ritual, 345; 
no indications of a reform in the 
time of Isaiah, 846; no recorded 
historical preparations for a new 
ritual, 348. 


Rawlinson’s, George, Religions of 


the Ancient World, noticed, 427. 


its orizin, 579; in regard to re- | Reforming our English, article on, 


gencration, 579; probation, 580; 
ability of the sinner, 580; in re- 
gard to the Trinity, 581; the limit 


by Gen. J. D. Cox, 761; Dic- 
tionary of the London Philological 
Society, 761; Pitman’s attempt- 
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ed reform of Enclish writing and 
spelling, 762; some of the most 
serious faults of our spelling andl 
writing, 764; in the English lan- 
guage a case of violent inter- 
ference with the normal methods 
of growth and change, 766; Pit- 
man’s theory that thorough work 
was necessary, 767 ; the beauties 
of Pitman’s system, 768; a word 
must be pronounced accurately 
before its sounds can be analyzed. 
768; changes needed in specch 
as much as in spelling, 769 ; usage 
in pronunciation, 779; real prog- 
ress in the study of the growth of 
English wholly within our own 
day, 7715 some of the recent 
changes in words bearing on the 
question of spelling, 772; false 
pretences as to usage as a standard 
of speech, 774; a review of the 
history of English as a help in the 
way of reform, 775; the English 
not the Anglo-Saxon, 775; the 
Engl'sh triumphs over the French, 
777; the formation of the English 
out of the Anglo-Saxon, 778; a 
language enriched by new accu- 
mulations, 779; pains should be 
taken to save old forms, 780; the 
lawlessness of our changes in 
pronunciation illustrated, 781; the 
vanity of scholarship as regarils 
spelling. 782; the preservation of 
old words often a matter of aston- 
ishment, 784; things needed for 
a reform in our language, 785. 
Reuss’s, Edward, History of the 
Canon of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Church, noticed, 616. 
Roos’s, Fr., Die Geschichtlichkeit 
des Pentateuchs ins Besondere 
seines Gesetzgebung, noticed, 423. 


Schaff’s, Philip, D.D., History of the 
Christian Church, noticed, 615; 
Edition of the Popular Commen- 
tary of the New Testament, no- 
ticed. 618. 

Schodde, Prof. George H., article 
by, 261. 

Scrivener’s, F. H. A.. Plain Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament, noticed, 601. 

Simon, D. W., D.D., article by, 433. 


INDEX. 


Smith, Prof. Judson, article by, 153. 

Socrates, a Translation of the Apol- 
ory, Crito and Phaedo of Plato, 
nosiced, 216. 

Socrates, A Day in Athens with, 
noticed, 623. 

Spence’s, Rev. Canon, Thirty Thou- 
sand Thoughts, noticed, 623. 

Stanley’s, Arthur Penrhyn, West- 
minster Sermons, noticed, 205; 
Sinai and Palestine, noticed, 
838. 


T. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
The Vocabulary of the, article on, 
by Prof. Lemuel S. Potwin, 800; 
the vocabulary compared with 
that of the New Testament, 800; 
words in the Teaching not found 
inthe New Testament, 800; their 
number and classification, 806 ; 
vocabulary of the Teaching com- 
pared with that cf the Epistle of 

arnabas, 808; close resemvlance 
between the two, 812; list of 
merely verbal or grainmatical dif- 
ferences, 813; those which are 
more than merely verbal, 814; 
words not taken into account, 
815. 

Thompson’s, Augustus C., D.D., 
Moravian Missions, noticed, 214. 

Thwing’s, Rev. Charles F., American 
Colleges, noticed, 214. 

Thwing, Rev. Charles F., article by, 
287. 

Toy’s Quotations in the New Testa- 
ment, noticed, 836. 

Trumbull's, I. Clay, Kadesh Barnea, 
noticed, 609. 

W. 

Warren, J. P., D.D., article by, 310. 

Weddell, Rev. J. W., article by, 24. 

Weiss’x, Bernhard, Life of Christ, 
noticed, 613. 

Wilson’s, Dr. Andrew, Chapters on 
Evolution, noticed, 209. 

Wordsworth’s (ed.), The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew (Lat. 
11553), noticed, 834. 

Wricht, Prof. G. F., article by, 369; 
Divine Authority of the Bible, 
noticed, 827. 


Yorke’s, J. F., Notes on Evolution 
and Christianity, noticed, 211. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARREN F. DRAPER, 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


These Books will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price affixcd. 


CLASSICAL STUDY : Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the Writings 
of Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samus. H. Tayvor, 
LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. pp. 415. Cloth extra. 81.50 


This work is designed to present the true objects of Classical Study, and the advantages 
of it when properly conducted; also to correct the objections which have been raised 

ainst the study. It consists of extracts from some of the best critics on classical educa- 
tion in Germany, England, Scotland, and our own country ; the writers themselves being 
presidents of colleges, professors in colleges and theological seminaries, statesmen, lawyers, 
etc. In the volume therefore will be found the caretully-framed opinions of many of the 
best minds of the time. No one line of thought has been taken; the subject ha» been 
viewed from almost every point. The work therefore contains a fuller discussion of the 
advantages of classical study than has before been acceasible. The need of such a volume 
is widely felt among the friends of sound learning. Every student as he commences his 
classical course should understand what he is to at and what he is to gain by the study. 


@NKTAIOOT TIOIHMA NOT@ETIKON. PHOCYLIDIS POEMA ADMONI- 
TORIUM. Recognovit Brevibusque Notis Instruxit. J.B. Feutine, Ph.D., 
A.O.S.S., Professor Philologiae Compar. in Univer. Wisconsinensi. Editio 
Prima Americana. 16mo. pp. 32. Paper, 30 cents ; 


‘Warren F. Draper, of Andover, publishes Prof. J. B. Feuling's Phocylidis Poema 
Admenitorium, with a double introduction and a few notes, all in Latin; the poem itself, 
however, is in the original Greek, and is a collection of moral sentences atter the manner 
of Phocylides, in hexameter verse, which was probably compiled sume eight centuries after 
the poet's death, though nobody knows when. Scaliger thought it quite as good as anything 
the old Milesian ever wrote, and very likely it is; but in language it differs from the gene 
nine hexameter of the lonian school of poets to which Theognis and Solon belonged. @-: 
main introduction of the editor relates chiefly to classical studies in America, and the late. 
convention ‘“‘in urbe quam vocant Poughkeepsie,’’ to which, by anticipation, he dedicates 
his little book. His notes are valuable fur the citations from Theognis, Epictetus, Simplicius, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Epicharneus, Terence, Cicero, Sallust, Hurace, and Ovid; evume of 
which are rare, and al] apposite.”—Springjield Republican. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK POETS. By W. S. Tyrer, Williston 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. pp. 365. Cloth, bevelled. $1.50 


‘¢ Professor Tyler has here produced a work which {isan honor to American literatnre. 
It is well fitted to be a classic in our Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It furnishes 
admirable illustrations of the truth of both natural and revealed theology, and suggests 
original methods for the defence of these truths.’’ — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The aim of the author {s to detect the analogies between the myths of the Greek drama 
and epic, and the truths of revelation. The care of the scholar and the enthusiasm of 
the poet have been given to the work.’’ — /ndepenident. 

‘Prof. Tyler has done good service to the canse of truth in showing that the Nisd and. 
Odyssey, as well as the dramas of Aeschylus and the tragedies of Sophocles, express ideas 
and sentiments very much like those we find in contemporary Scriptures.’’—Hours at Iiome. 


LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Exoca Ponp, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Bangor Theological Seminary. Second Ed. 12mo. pp. 395. $1.25 


‘¢Thia volume is an excellent and practical treatise upon pastoral duty, and {s heartily: 
eommended to all who are entering upon or engaged in the holy office of the Christiam 
mini-trv.’’ — Neve York Obserrer. 

**Though expectally adapted to Congregational churches and ministers,they will be found. 
of uve to all; for they are wise and prudent. All the special relations and daties of the 
ministry are fully and clearly discussed.’’ — American Presbyterian Theological Review 
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Hynns and Choirs: Or, the Matter and the Manner of the 
Service of Song in the House of the Lord. By Austin 
PHELPs and Epwarps A. Park, Professors in Andover, and 
DaNIEL L. FurBER, Pastor at Newton. 12mo. $1.25 


This volume describes the true design and character of hymns; it comments 
on tlicir rhetorical strncture and style; points out the proper method of uttering 
them in public worship; and the most important principles and rules for con- 
gregational singing. 

‘Perhaps no other volume in the English language discusses the subject of 
Christian Psalmody more thoroughly, or on the whole, with better vaste and 
judgment..... Considered as a treatise on the art of selecting psalms and hymns, 
from whatever collection, for use in public song, and of guiding that part of 
worship in a Christian assembly, it is a book to be studied by all pastors, and by 
all expectants of the sacred office.” — New Englander. 

‘‘There is 9 great deal of curious information in this volume about hymns, as 
well as a thorough discussion of the principles of the “service of song.’ ’’ — Con- 
gregational Quarterly. 


Ministerial Culture. By Austin PHewps, Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. 18mo. Paper, 12 cts. 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology. By Enoca Pownp, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Bangor Theol. Seminary. Second Edition. 12mo. $1.25 
“ The volume is an excellent and practical treatise.””— New York Observer. 
“Though specially adapted to Congregational churches and ministers, they will 
be found of use to all; for they are wise and prudent. All the special relations 
and duties of the ministry are tully and clearly discussed.” — American Presbyterian 
Theological Review. 
‘ No pastor, no young pastor more espccially, will carefully ponder the sugges- 
tions here made without profit.” — Methodist Protestant. 
Punchard’s View of Congregationalism, its Principles and 
Doctrines, the Testimony of Ecclesiastical History in its favor, ita 
Practice and its Advantages. With an Introductory Essay by 


R. S. Storrs, D.D. Second edition. 16mo. 60 cents. 


Pulpit Elocution. Comprising Remarks on the Effect of Manner in 
Public Discourse; the Elements of Elocution applied to the Read- 
ing of the Scriptures, Hymns, and Sermons; with Observations on 
the Principles of Gesture ; and a Selection of Exercises in Reading 
and Speaking. By WiLLiam Reusse_y. With an Introduction by 
Prof. E. A. Park and Rev. E. N. Kirk. 12mo. Second ed. $1.25 


“ The plan of it is admirably adapted to aid the student, the minister, and other 
public speakers in the acquisition of that practical knowledge of speaking as 
an art, which is of very great importance to their influence and uscfulness.” — 
Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

“It is one of the most thorough publications npon the subject, and is adinirably 
addressed to the correction of the various defects which diminish the influence of 
pulpit discourse. — Literary World. . 


Smyth. Value of the Study of Church History in Ministertal 
Education. A Lecture delivered to the Senior Class of Andover 
Theol. Sem. By Pror. Ecuert C.Samytu. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


“Tt is rich and strong in style, affluent in illustration, apt in statement, and wise 
in suggestion, and deserves a much more general reading among the ministry 
than, as a mere pamphlet, it will be likely to get.’’ — Congregationalist. 1-3 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion. By THomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. Third Amer. 
ican, from the Fifth Edinburgh Edition. 16mo. 75 ceuts. 


“ The entire treatise cannot fail to commend the positions which it advocates to 
Intellixeent and considerate minds. It is one of the best, perhaps the best, of all 
the discussions of this momentous subject ”’ — Conqregationalist. 

This argument of Erskine for the Internal Evidence of the Truth of Revealed 
Religion, is the most compact, natural, and convincing we have ever read from 
anv author.” — Christian Chronicle. 

‘**No man ought to consider himself as having studied theology unless he has read 
and pondered and read ayain ‘ Erskine on the Internal Evidence.’ ” — Jndependent. 


Five Discourses on St. Paul. To which is added a Discourse on 
Fatalism. By ApotrHe Monon. ‘Translated from the French 
by Rev. J. H. Myers, D.D. 12mo. 90 cents. 


“The aim of the author is to present an estimate of the character, labors, and 
writings of the Apostle Paul in the light of an cxample, and to apply the principles 
which actuated him, and which he maintained, to Christians of the present day.” 
Boston Journal. 

“A book unsurpassed in its department, in any language, for manly eloquence, 
thorough research, profound reflection, a most earnest, glowing, winning Christian 
spirit, united with an exact appreciation of the great Apostle’s character and work, 
and a wise, cautious, but bold and unflinching, application of his teachings to the 
times in which we live. — The Translator. 

‘“‘A masterly and most eloquent delineation of the inner life of the great Apostle.” 
Evangelical Quarterly. 


Writings of Archbishop Whately, Published under the sanction 
of the author, from the latest revised edition; viz. 


Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul. 
12mo. Cloth extra, gilt tops. $1.50 


“Dr. Whatcly’s writings are characterized by sound thought and solid judgment, 
Clear and solid sense is his peculiar characteristic. He is often ingenious, gener- 
ally candid, almost always plain and transparent.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ An excellent work.” — New York Evangelist. 

‘The Archbishop’s writings are a part of the sterling theological letters of the 
age, and ought to be possessed by all the studious and thoughtful.” —Journal and 
Bfessenqer. 

“This hook had passed through at least eight editions in England before its 
publication in this country. Dr. Whately is alwavs entitled to a hearing. Never 
profound, he is always clear ; never very orizinal, he is always instructive; never 
disgustingly dogmatic, he always seems to feel a serene assurance that he has 
2xhausted the whole subject, and that his verdict is final; always positive and 
didactic, he is yet never extreme, but always takes the middle and moderate view ” 
W ztchinun and Reflector. 


Essays on some of the Pecularities of the Christian Religion, 
and Historic Doubts concerning Napoleon. 12mo. pp. 264 
and 48. Bound in 1 yol. Cloth extra, gilt tops. $1.50 

Historic Doubts concerning Napoleon. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


About the year 1821 Whatcly published this Essay anonymously. It was 
designed as an answer to Hume’s objections to the credibility of the Christian 
miracles. Following Hume’s method, Whately gravely argued the improbability 
of the existencc of the first Napoleon, and demonstrated that, on Hume’s principles, 
the testimony in relation thereto could not be credited. 
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Harris. The Kingdom of Christ on Earth: Twelve Lecture 
delivered before the Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By 
Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Ool- 
lege. 8vo. pp. viii and 255. Reduced to $1.50 


This volume contains Dr. Harris’s Course of Lectures on Missions. 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra. — “ This is, indeed, a book of ‘ sweetness and 
light’; such as can only be the fruit of many years of Christian study and expe 
rience. Beginning with a statement of the essential idea of the Kingdom of 
Christ, it touches upon the most important principles of theology and c: snorals.” 


From the New Englander. — “ This is a noble argument that grows as it 
goes, expanding, like an abounding river, into broader and broader stretches of 
thought. ... These great topics are treated with patient thought, a wide compass 
of illustrative knowledge, great purity and spirituality of aim, and often with orig- 
inal force and brilliant, striking eloquence.” 


From the Baptist Quarterly.— “A more important theme than that dis- 
cussed, and one more needing discussion, could scarcely be named. A better man 
to discuss it, and a better discussion of it do not exist. ... Not often does the Chris- 
tian pastor have the opportunity to purchase a work so rich in thought and spirit, 
so suggestive, stimulating, and helpful.” 

“These lectures are characterized by a firm grasp of the subject, b} pmfound 
and thorough comprehension of the facts and principles which it involves, by a 
lucid and connected method, and a perspicuous and popular style. The subject is 
of the very essence of the Christian system. The specific views presented are judi- 
cious and sound. The student in theology will find that a careful study of these 
lectures, pursued so far as to bring the whole presentation into living and shaping 
relation to his religious thought, will be of inestimable advan to him in clear- 
ing away mists and difficulties, in harmonizing and systematizing his religious 
knowledge, in opening views into remoter fields of truth, in guiding and quicken- 
ing his mind generally in its contemplation of religious truth. e publication 
we deem to be a most important one, as it is, in some of its bearings, a most timely 
contribution to our religious literature.” — The College Courant. 

‘It is a profound and eloquent discussion of one of the sublimest themes that 
the human mind can consider.” — Zion’s Herald 


Haven. Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By Joseph Haven, 
D.D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 12mo. pp. 502. $1.50 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra. — “ The first part contains Essays having the 
following titles: Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton; Mill versus Hamilton ; 
the Moral Faculty ; Province of Imagination in Sacred Oratory ; the Ideal and 
the Actual. The second part contains Essays on Natural Theology ; the Doesrize 
of the Trinity; Theology as a Science — its dignity and value; Place and Value 
of Miracles in the Christian System; Sin as related to Human Nature and the 
Divine Mind; Arianism, the Natural Development of the Views held by the Early 
Church Fathers. Dr. Haven has exhibited much ability and a good spirit in dis 
cussing various controverted questions in philosophy and theology. ... Men who 
differ from the author in some of his speculations will be pleased with his distinct- 
ness of thought and perspicuity of style.” 

From the American Presbyterian Review. —‘“ Prof. Haven is a clear 
and vigorous thinker, and he here grapples with some of the profoundest themes 
of human thought, and discusses them with marked ability, and generally in a 
satisfactory manner.” 


From the New Englander. — “Dr. Haven as a thinker and a writer is clear, 
candid, able, and elegant, and never writes upon a subject without earnest ard 
patient thinking, and, as a consequence, without producing that which is well 
worthy to be read.” 

From the Evangelical Review. — “ These topics are ably presented, not in 
the intcrest of any particular religious denomination, or form of faith; but the 
simple results of a Christian scholars independent investigation of trath.’’ 

From the Princeton Review. — “ The topics treated are of the first impor 
tance, and some of them are handled with great ability.” 
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Haley. .fnm Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the 
Bible. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alv-h 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii and 473, $1.25 


From Professor Edwards A. Park. — “I do not know any volume which 
gives tu the English reader such a compressed amount of suggestion and instruc- 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly. — “The book is honest, candid, and 
painstaking. It will be found useful to all students of the sacred volume. I: is 
very convenient to have all these instances collected in such a condensed way, and 
presented in so clear a style and so good a method.” 

“A book so costly in great qualitics, yet so cheap and accessible to all; one so 
scholarly and yet so simple and usable ; one so creditable to its author, and yet so 
modestly set forth, docs nut every day appear. As an example of thorough and 
painstaking scholarship, as a serviceable hand-book for all Bible students, and asa 
popular defence of revealed truth, it will take high rank, and fill an important place 
which up to this time has been conspicuously vacant.’? — Congregationalist. 


‘“‘ He has gathered these alleged discrepancies out of a large number of authors, 
consisting mainly of rationalists and infidels. He has classified these as far as he 
could, and then proposed solutions for them — solutions not always original, but 
gathered from all the critics and commentators of note. His citations are very 
copious, and add very much to the value of the book..... The texts which are 
supposed to be contradictory are quoted, and set over against cach other in parallel 
columns, that their full force may be seen.”—The Presbyterian. 


Haley. Supplicium Aeternum: The Hereafter of Sin. Whatit 


will be; with Answers to certain Questions and Objections. By Rev. 
John W. Haley, M.A. 16mo. pp. viii and 152. 75 cents. 


This work presents the penal aspects of sin. Part first discusses Future Retri- 
bution ; Demand for it, and Nature of it. Part second considers Questions and 
Objections. 

“Trt presents in a calm and admirable manner the scriptural doctrine of future 
retribution, divested, indeed, of the literalism with which it is sometimes presented, 
and showing its accordance with the deductions of a sound philosophy. It is a 
very impressive and useful volume, and is a particularly wholesome tract tur the 
times.” — Zion's Llerald 

“'The most thorough discussion of the doom of the lost, founded not only on 
scripture assertion, but on the philosophy of the human nature, that we have any- 
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where seen.” — Vermont Chronicle. 

‘For a readable, trustworthy, cogent, and convincing manual of the Universalist 
controversy, as seen in the light of modern exegesis and Christian ethics, we know 
no handicr, abler, more useful book than this tv place in the hands of an honest 
enquirer.” — Lowell Daily Courter. 

“ An able book, containing a clear and dispassionate discussion of a momentous 
subject. It stands unique in a field of its own.” — /udependent. 

“Mr. Haley has set forih the teaching of God's word in a very clear light, and 
shows how it harmonizes with the conclusions of experience, science, and philoso- 
phy.” — National Baptist. 

‘(ne is compelled, in reading it, to fecl that its scriptural argument for the 
eternity of punishment is unanswerable, and that this doctrine is in some form to 
be accepted while the Scriptures are the sole rule of faith.” — Christian Advocale. 

“A clear, calm, accurate presentation of the subject. .... If we mistake not, it 
will prove to be one of the most acceptable and valuable treatises on the subject 
that we have.” — Golden Rule. 


Haley. The Book of Esther. A New Translation, with Notes, 
Excursuses, Illustrations, and Indexes. By a Hebrew Olub Edited by 


Rev. John W. Haley, M.A. In Press, 
10 78-3 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Shedd. Translations by Wm. G. T. Shedd, formerly Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Eloquence a Virtue; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Francis Theremin. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay [by Prof. Shedd]. Revised Edition. 12mo. pp.216. $100 


From the Princeton Review. 

“The doctrine of the treatise is, that eloquence is distinguished from philosophy, 
poetry, and all other forms of expressed thought in having tor its object to move 
men to action, and that this is accomplished by exciting their active, i.e. their moral 
faculties, etc. ... The subject is ably unfolded in this compact yet thorough treatise. 

From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“The Introductory Essay which Professor Shedd has prefixed to this valuable 
Treatise, is elaborate, vigorous, impressive. The whole volume is characterized 
by freshness and originality of remark, a purity and earnestness of moral feeling.” 

From the Congregational Quarterly. 

“‘It is not a work of surface suggestion, but of thorough and philosophic analy- 
sis, and, as such, is of great value to the student, and especially to him who habit 
ually addresses men on the most important themes.” 

“This is a work of much solid value. It is adapted to advanced students, and 
can be read and re-read with advantage by professed public speakers, however ac- 
complished they may be in the important art of persuasion.” — Boston 


A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericke, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology in Halle. 


Ancient Ohurch. Oomprising the First Six Oenturies. [With a Preface by 
the Translator, a Chronological Table, an Index and a Series of Questions. } 


8vo. pp. xvi and 433, $3.75 
From the Evangelical Review. 

“ Perhaps it would be difficult in the same space to find so much matter, or so 
complete a history during the period of which it treats, as is given in this Manual. 
The volume is one of the most valuable of its kind in the department of Ecclesi- 
astical History.” 

From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

‘We regard Professor Shedd’s version as a happy specimen of the transfusion, 
rather than a translation, which many of the German treatises should receive. The 
style of his version is far superior to that of the original.” 

From the North British Review. 

‘“¢ Characterized by rescarch, devoutness, firm grasp of evangelical truth, and care- 
fal exhibition of the practical as well as the intellectual aspects of Christianity.” 

“ Guericke’s Manual is complete in the particular lines of history he has chosen, 
and is a most useful and reliable book for the theological class-room. Prof. Shedd 
has wisely translated with freedom, and has improved the structure of the work.” 
— Nonconformist. 


Medisval Ohurch. (From A.D. 590 to 1078). pp. viiiand 160. $1.25 


‘ This portion of Guericke’s Church History continues the account down to A.D. 
1073, when Hildebrand ascended the Papal chair as Gregory VII. It includes, 
the spread of Christianity among the Gothic, Scandinavian, and Sclavic races ; the 
distracting controversies respecting the two Wills in Christ, Image Worship, and 
the Sacramcut of the Supper; and the great schism between the East and West.” 


Discourses and Essays. (Original.] 12mo. pp. 324. $1.25 

Contents.— The Method and Influence of Theological Studies; The True 
Nature of the Beautiful, and its Relation to Culture ; The Character‘stics and 
Importance of a Natural Rhetoric; The Nature and Influenco of the Historie 
Spirit; The Relation of Language and Style to Thought; The Doctrine of 
Original Sin; The Doctrine of Atonement. 


“ Papers like these are worthy the deepest study and the warmest admiration of 
the best minds.’' — Presbyterian Quarterly. 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Wright. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By Rev. G. Frederiok 
Wright. 16mo. pp. 328. Oloth. $1.50 


‘Beginning with a gencral statement of the principles of inductive and deductive 
logic, which are illustrated by ample examples drawn from the whole field of mod- 
ern science, it advances to the cunsideration of the personality, wisdom, and 
benevolence of the Creator, as secn in nature ; to the place of miracles in the Chris- 
tian system; to the specific evidences of Christianity as discerned in the carly his- 
tory of the New Testament, and in the characteristics of the Christians of the first 
and second centuries ; and to the historical probability of Jesus and his immediate 
followers having been either impostors or deluded enthusiasts ”—Literary World. 

“A remarkable and remarkably successful attempt to condense a library into a 
small volume. .... Fair-minded men, weighing Mr. Wrizht’s book judicially, will 
admit that the evidence here given would, on any other subject than one involving 
such momentous results, create a practical certainty. .... ‘The book would form 
an admirable text-book for Bible-classes or college classes, and will give solid come 
fort and strength to all readers who have any desire to be able to give a reason 
for belicving.” — Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill tn the Bibliotheca Sucra. 

“The plan of the book is well conceived and well executed. The author has 
manifestly been a diligent and intelligent student of science, and is familiar with 
the principles and methods of modern doubt.” — Presbyterian Review. 

“The presentation of the argument is forcible and convincing, and the book is 
instructive und suggestive. .... It will be valuable to ministers as giving in com- 
pact form the result of much reading and thought by a vigorous mind on the re- 
cent aspects of scepticism.” — New Engl . 

‘‘ This is an excellent presentation of many of the most interesting and effective 
points in defence of gospel truth. It will prove a valuable help to those who would 

thoroughly furnished with answers and arguments in regard to the faith of 
Christ.’ — New York Observer. 

“A timely and able book, so brief, practical, and compact as to be of popular 
service..... A careful table of contents and a yood index enhance the value of 
this excellent hand-book.”’ — Springfield Republican. 


Wright. Studies in Science and Religion. By Prof. G. Frederick 
Wricht, author of “The Logic of Ohristian Evidences.” 16mo. $1.50 


“The book contains seven chapters. In the first he argues with much power of 
expression in favor of inductive reasoning. The secund and third chapters are 
devoted to Darwinism. In the fourth ne examines the true doctrine of final cause 
or design in nature, and in the next chapter points out certain analogics between 
Calvinism and Darwinism. But the sixth is the most important and longest chap- 
ter, in which he modestly yet honestly asserts his hope that it will ‘enlarge some- 
what the boundary of human knowledge.’ And this, we believe, the reader will 
find to be true. This is followed by a brief closing chapter, in which he states for- 
cibly and succinctly the relations of the Bible to science. The volume has several 
good maps and cuts and is indexed.” — The Golden Rule. 

“ The chapter on inductive reasoning, with which the book opens, is as full, ex- 
planatory, and convincing as any one could wish, despite the fact it occupies only 
twenty-six pages. .... The grand point contended for and carricd is that ‘ Chris- 
tianity, in its appeal to historical evidence, allies itself with modern science rather 
than with the glittering yvencralities of transcendentalism,’ and that in its begin- 
nings science has no advantage over religion in solidity of basis.””— The . 

“The article on Prehistoric Man, now appears for the first time. Itis illustrated 
by a number of maps and cuts which enhance the interest of the story. The 
southern limit of the ice of the Glacial Epoch in North America is traced, and the 
connection of human implements therewith is shown.” — Oberlin Review. 

“Within these pages will be found probably as critical, candid, and fair an 
examination of the pros and cons of the doctrines of origin of species and nat- 
ural selection as can be gathered together within the compass of so small a book. 
. .. At the outset he frankly avows his conviction that the best defence of Chris 
tianitv as a system of positive revelation is not to be found in speculative philoe 
ephy, lut in its capability of appeal i historical evidence.” — New York Observer. 
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HELPS TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


OLD TESTANENT. 


Vibbert. A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Tezxt ; for the Use of 
Beginners. By the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the 
Berkeley Divinity School. 12mo. pp. 67. $1.00 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra.— ‘The student who follows its guidance 
cannot fai] to read the Hebrew text with ease, certainty, and fluency. One thing 
only is taught at a time, and that with such clearness and fulness of illustration 
that there is no escapc from understanding it coinpletely.” 

“The unpretentious book of the Rev. Professor Vibbert is so intelligible, and 
makes the Icarner’s way so easy, that the man who has tho least conscientious 
desire to pursuc the study, cannot fail to be abundantly satisfied. Step by step he 
is led on, until he finds that he understands and can read the text with fluency, and 
the greatest difficulty is thus overcome.” — Episcopal Recorder. 


Jones. The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. 
Jones, M.A. 8vo. pp. 163, $1.50 


The object of the author is to furnish a Grammar for beginners so simple that 
it may be introduced into any classical school, and studicd in the same manner ns 
those of Latin or Greek, and with cqual or greater case, or that one may take up 
and study with ease and success cven without a teacher. It is a complete outtit — 
grammar, reader, and dictionary — in a small compass. 


Mitchell. Hebrew Introduction. An Elementary Hebrew Grammer 
and Reading Book. By Prof, Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. Containing, I. 
Grammatical Notes; II. Exercises in Reading Hebrew; III. Selections 
from Scripture, with Notes; IV. Tables of Paradigms. 8vo. $1.25 
This work is prepared for beginners in the study of Hebrew, especially as an 


Introduction to the new edition of Gesenius, revised by Professor Mitchell, to 
which constant references are made. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamin Davies, LLD., 
from Rodiger’s Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged (1883), on 
the Basis of the Latest Edition of Prof. E. Kautzsch, D.D., and from other 
recent Authorities, by Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. With full Subject, 
Scripture, and Hebrew Indexes. 8vo. $3.00 


From the Presbyterian Review. —‘It hus the virtue, so rare in works 
translated from the German, of being in good and intelligible English. It is much 
more full in the number of topics it treats than most Hebrew Grammars. Its views 
of the phenomena and the history of the language iacludes the latest discovcrics. 

** Prof. Mitchell has performed a most acceptable service in furnishing this 
‘revised, and in part reconstructed, Gesenius. Prof Wautzsch’s additions to this 
apparently immortal Grammar are in some cases quite important. Under his sci- 
entific supervision the system of the noun has undergone an entire reconstruction, 
‘which is, in most respects, a wonderful improvement.” —The Watchman. 


Davies? Compendious and Complete Ilebrew and Chatdee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. With an English-Hebrew Index. 
By Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D. Oarefully Revised. By Edward 0. 
Mitchell, D.D. 8vo. Half Turkey, $4.75; Cloth, $4.00 


From the Lutheran Quarterly. — ‘ Several features commend its gencral 
ase. It isa model of beauty and clearness in typoyraphy,.... A greater merit 
is the simplicity and comprehensiveness of the work. .... The whole is arranged 
on a plan at once simple and natural. and brought within a moderate compass and 
cost. ‘The irregalar and more difficult forms of words are placed in alphabetical 
order as they occur. There is appended an English-Hebrew Index, to aid the student 
in finding the corresponding Llebrew words. K-5 


Books Publusnea by W. F. Draper. 


Cary. An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 
By George L. Oary, of the Meadville Theological Seminary. 12moa 
pp. 72. 75 cents 


“‘ This small volume has been prepared for persons, either students of theolozy, 
or others who have not had the advantayze of a knowledge of the Greek, and who 
nevertheless would be glad to read the New Testament in its orizinal tongue. It 
g:ves the rudiments of the lanzuave so far as absolutely necessary for the under 
standing of New Testament Greek. It is well adapted to its purpose, and will prove 
of great survice to such as have not had the advantage of a classical cducation.”— 
Lutheran Quarterly. 

“The simplicity of its method. its conciseness and perspicuity admirably adapt 
it to the use of such persons. With a modcrate degree of application, any one 
with an ordinary capacity for acquiring language may in a short time master these 
elementary lessons, and having done su will be able to ‘proceed at once to the 
readlins of the easier portions of the New Testament.’ ” — Theological und Homilete 
Monthly. 

“This is substantially a primary Greck Grammar of the New Testan.ent, in- 


tended for those who have had no previous knowledge of the language.” — The 
Central Baptist. 


“A handy little manual for those who wish to become familiar enough with Greck 
to read the New Testament.”’— Zion’s Herald. 


Mitchell. The Critical Hand-book. A Guide to the Authenticity, 
Canon, and Text of the New Testament. By Edward 0, Mitchell, D.D. 
Illustrated by a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. 12mo. $1.75 


The plan of tne book embraces, in the first place, a view of the present ficld of 
controversy on the subject of the Authenticity of the New Testament Scriptures 
as viewed from a historical and geovraphical stand-point. This is followed by a 
brief discussion of the leading points in the History of tne Canon, and then by a 
résumé of the subject of ‘Textual Criticism — History of the Text. In this part 
of the work, and the fourteen Tables which accompany it, care has been taken to 
combine brevity with the greatest possible accuracy of statement. The best recent 
authorities have been consulted, and the author has reccived valuable aid from 
eminent schvlars in England and America, especially from Dr Ezra Ablvt, of 
Cambridge, who has bestowed upon the whole of Part III. and the accompanying 
Tables much paticnt thought, suggesting many new points of interest and value. 
Onc of these tables, for instance, shows at a glance what was the state of civiliza- 
tior at a given period ; what writers flourished, whether pocts or philosophers or 
physicists or historians. A second table shows what Christian Fathers were con- 
temporancous. Another table gives a list of witnesses and actors in the scenes of 
Christian history and the places in which they acted. Others give catalogues of din 
puted books, the uncial Mss. the cursive Mss. ancient versions, ctc. There are fur 
aished also several facsimiles of different codices of the New Testament. 


“Tt is certainly ‘A Guide’ which must prove exceedingly convenient and val- 
gable to scholars. I have read and re-read it with the exception of some of the 
Tables, and have found it accurate and to the point, giving the essential facts clearly, 
and in a suitable furm for reference. As a‘ Handbook’ for frequent use I know of 
aothing equal to it.” — Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres. Newton Theoloyical Institution. 

“Tt is brief, clear, and, so far as we cun see gue accurate, and a thoroughly 
serviceable and important book.” —Conyr: gationalist. 

“ This volume gathers up and presents in a comparatively brief compass a great 
dcal that is worth knowing in regard to several branches of biblical criticism. 
[t contains what every thorough student of the Holy Scriptures needs to under- 
stand.” — Zhe Churchman. 

“The tables at the end are a feature of the book of peculiar advantage. It is to 
be recommended to all students of the New Testament.”— C. W. Hodye in Pre» 
hyterian [teview. 

‘Of this book it may be most truly said ‘multum in parvo.’ It well anewers 
the purpose for which it was designed. It furnishes the material necessary to a 
refutation of the charge so frequently made that the New Testament is largely 
mythical. It is a strong defence of Christianity.” — Baptist Quarterly. yy 3 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Buttmann. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By 
Alexander Buttmann. Authorized Translation [by Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 
D.D.J; with numerous additions and correciicn3 by the Author. 8vo. pp. 
xx and 474. Oloth. $2.75 


From the Translator’s Preface. —“ This Grammar is acknowledged to be 
the most important work which has appeared on N. T. Grammar since Winer’s. .... 
The Author’s general scheme of constantly comparing New Testament and Classie 
usage has been facilitated for every student, by giving running references throuch- 
out the book to five or six of the most current grammatical works, among them the 
Grammars of Hadley, Crosby, Donaldson, and Jelf.” 


From the New Englander. —* One of the ables: books of its class which 
have been published. .... In some respects we think the plan adopted gives his 
. work an incidental advantage as compared with Winer’s. It is a thoroughly 
scientific treatise, and one which will be helpful to students, both in connection 
with Winer’s and as discussing many points from a different or opposite point of 
view.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly. — “ Buttmann’s Grammar is more 
exclusively philological than that of Winer, it has less the character of a concise 
commentary. It is thoroughly scholarly, Iticid, and compact; and admirably 
adapted to promote a sound knowledge of the Gircek New Testament.” 


From the Baptist Quarterly.— “It is an indispensable, and perhaps the best, 
grammatical help to the critical student of the New Testament.” 

“ Professor Thaver has performed his task — which has been a great deal more 
than that cf a mere translator — with remarkable fidelity. It is doubtless the best 
work extant on this subject, and a book which every scholarly pastor will desire to 

ossess. Its usableness is greatly enhanced by its compiecte set of Indexes.” — 
Lhe Advance. 


Winer. A Grammaz of the Idiom of the New Testament: pre- 
pared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By 
Dr. George Benedict Winer. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 
By Dr. Gottlieb Linemann, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Gottingen. Revised and Authorized Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. loth, 
$4.00; half goat, $5.75 


From the Princeton Review. —“ Prof. Thaver exhibits the most scholarly 
and pains-taking accuracy in all his work, especial attention being given to refer- 
ences and indexes, on which the value of such a work so much depends. The 
indexes alone fill cighty-six pages. The publishers work is handsomely done, and 
we cannot conccive that a better Winer should be for many ycars to come accessible 
to Amcrican scholars.” 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra. —“ Professor Thayer has introduced numer- 
ous and important corrections of Masson’s translation, and has made the present 
edition of the Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding translations. 
He has made it specially convenient for the nses of an English student by noting 
on the outer margin of the pages the paging of the sixth and seventh German cdi- 
tions, and also of Prof. Masson’s translation. Thus the reader of a commentary 
which refers to the pages of cither of those volumes may easily find the reterence 
by consulting the margin of this volume.” 


From the Baptist Quarterly. —“ Persons who have Mr. Masson’s trans- 
lation oucht by all means, we think, to procure this new edition. .... If they make 
any considerable use of the great grammarian’s work, it will be unjust to him and 
to themsclves if they should be content with slovenlv, inadequate, obscure, and 
often erroneous rendering, where it is now possible to do so much better. .... We 
trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and surpassingly valuable work 
will gain extensive circulation, and that the study of it will begin afresh.” 

“The Seventh Edition of Winer, superintended by Liinemann (Leipz. 1867), we 
have at Jast, thanks to Professor Thayer, in a really accurate translation.” — Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (American ed.). 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Gardiner. Biblical Works by Frederic Gardiner, D. D., 
Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School: 


A Harmony of tho Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tischendorf; witha Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. 8vo. pp. lvi 
and 268. $3.00 


The distinctive features of this Harmony are, — 

1. A critical text, viz. the text of Tischendort’s eighth or last edition, embodying 
the latest results of textual criticism. To obtain the final portions of this cdition 
the publication of this work has been delayed several months. The readings of 
the (crtus receplus, where they differ from ‘Tischendort's text, are given in full in 
the margin; the variations being designated by a different type. The texts of 
Griesbach, Lachman, and Treelles are carefully collated. ‘The relative value of 
readinzs as estimated by Griesbuch are noted, and original authoritics cited in 
important cases. 

2 All distinct quotations from the Old Testament are given in full in the 
marin, aecording to ‘Tischendorf’s edition of the LAX., torether with the var. 
lect. of the Alexandrian text and of the Codex Sinaiticus, and of the several other 
versions namcd in the title. 

3. A choice selection of parallel references has been placed in the margin, chiefly 
to point out similar language or incidents in other parts of the Gospels, or passages 
in the Old Testament, on which the language of the Gospels may be founded. 

4. Brief notes relating to matters of harmony have been placed at the bottom 
of the pare. 

5. Special care has been devoted to the chronological order of the Gospel 
narratives. 

6. ‘The columns are so arranged on the page as to combine the greatest clearness 
consistent with the least cost. The coluinns are never interwoven on the page. 

7. A synoptical table is given of the arrangement adopted by several harmonists, 
showin at a glance the vencral agreement on the main points of chronvlozy, and 
the points of difference where ditterence occurs. This is a new feature in this 
work, and will be found very uscful to the student. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the 
Authorized Version ; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. 8vo. pp. xliv and 287. 32.00 


This Harmony is a reproduction in English of the author’s “ Tarmony of the 
Four Gospels”? in Greek. Being intended for English readers, so much of the 
Introduction and of the notes us require a knowledge of Greck, is omitted. Other 
notes huve been abridged in many cases. 


Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord, in the Words of the Gospels. 
16mo. pp. 259. $1.00 


This work combines in one continuous narrative the events of the life of Christ 
as recorded by all the evangelists. His genealogy, conversations, discourses, 
parables, miracles, his trial, death, resurrection, and ascension, are placed in tho 
ord¢r of their occurrence ; and in the foot-notes references are made to passages in 
the Old Testament relating to Christ or quoted by him. 

The lite of our Lord has been of late years presented in such a multitude of 
forms, colured with the views and theories of suck a multitude of minds, that it is 
hoped the present effort to present that life in the exact furin of the inspired record, 
without addition or abatement, may tend to the increase of the real knowledge of 
the life of the Saviour of mankind. 

The work is specially adapted for use in the family and in Sabbath-schools ane 
Bible classes. 


WARREN F.. DRAPER, Publisher, 
D-6 ANDOVER, MASS. 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Gesenius. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamia 
Davies, LL.D., from Rodiger’s Edition. ‘Thoroughly Revised and 
on the Basis of the Latest Edition of Prof. E. Kautzsch, D.D., and from 
other recent Authorities, by Edward 0. Mitchell, D.D. With fall Subject, 
Scripture, and Hebrew Indexes. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 


In preparing an edition of Davics’ Gesenius’ Grammar which should be snited 
to the wants of American teachers and students, the Editor set before himselt the 
uim of combining the acknowledged excellcnces of Gesenius with a more lucid and 

ractical arrangement. He has adopted the essential improvements of Profcssor 
Kautzsch, the influence of whose scientific discernment in the suggestion of im- 
proved forms of statement is felt in nearly every page, and he has also derived some 
ints from [F-wald and others. ; 

“‘Prof. Mitchell has performed a most acceptable service in furnishing this re- 
vised, and in part reconstructed, Gesenius. Prof. Kautzsch’s additions to this 
a pparcntly immortal Grammar are in some cases quite important. Under his 
scientific supervision the system of the noun has undergone an entire reconstruc- 
tion, which is, in most respects, a wonderful improvement. He adopts a very 
simple and natural method of classification, by which Gesenius’ nine masculine 
paradigms are reduced to four, and his four feminine to three. ..... There is also 
a new discussion of the accent, the methegh, the dagesh cuphonic, and the pause, 
and a careful statement of the difference between a nominal and a verbal sentence. 
.... A feature which will be found to add much tothe convenicnce of the student, 
is the placing of tables of the verbs, nouns, numerals, and prefix prepositions with 
suffixes togethcr, at the beginning of the book.” — Zhe Watchinan. 


“Qn the whole, this is probably the best grammar for the student of Hebrew, 
both to make a beginning at learning the language, and as a book of reference.” 
— Examiner and Chronicle. 

‘It scems to us to be a thoroughly helpful manual. It is clear, concise, com- 
plete. No help is given that is not necessary ; none is omittcd that any man of 
ordinary powers of induction should require.” — Journal and Mfessenger. 


“Tt gives the substance of Hcbrew grammatical learning brought down to our 
day, gathcred from many sources besides those we have named. ..... Referring 
the scholar to the compendium prefixed to Davies’s lexicon for the elementary 
principles of the language, the editor, in the grammar, discusses the whole subject 
of the Ilcbrew language tersely but clearly, and in a philosophical spirit. .... 
The volume is not overloaded with paradigms of pronouns, verbs, or nouns, but a 
sufliciency of each class is given to illustrate the structure of these parts of speech, 
and the daghesh forte and daghesh lene are cleared of all obscurity. The pram- 
mar is divided into three parts, which treat of the doctrine of clements, including 
sounis; of the doctrine of forms, including the formation of words; and the doc- 
trine of inficction and of syntax, or the doctrine of the ccnstruction of words and 
sentences. I* is preceded by some account of the Semitic languages generally, 
and a historical survey of the Hebrew language.” — The Churchman, 


‘“* The skeleton of the original work remains practically unchanged, but the flesh 
and blood, so to speak, arc new. ‘lhe paradigms of verbs at the beginning of the 
book, the text greatly improved in simplicity and clearness over the old, and three 
elnborate indexcs — subjects, Scripture references, and Hebrew words — are useful 
additions.” — The Literary World. 


“‘ A work which has come from one of the greatest of Hebrew lexicocraphcrs 
and grammarians, Gesenius, which has formed the basis of many subsequent 
grammars in Germany, England, and America, and has stood the test of actual 
use for more than half a century. All that needed to be added will be found in 
this volume under the revision of its learned editors.” — The Interior. 


“This Grammar certainly deserves a high rank among those available for the 
use of I’nglish-speaking scholars. It is of convenient size. It is clearly printed. 
It has the virtue, 60 rare in works translated from the German, of being in good 
and intelligible English. It is much more full in the number of topics it treats 
than most Hebrew Grammars. Its views of the phenomena and the history of the 
language includes the latest discoveries. In its presentation of Hebrew syntax 
this edition has greatly improved tipon the older editions of Gesenius.”’—The Pree 
byterian Review. 9-7 8-2 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Davies. 4 Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chaldeé 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. With an English-Hebrew Index. 
By Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., LL.D. Oarefully Revised. By Edward 0. 
Mitchell, D.D. 8vo. $4.09 


“ It is in many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now in use. 
Dr. Davies modestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anything but a 
mere revision or compilation. Nearly every page bears evidence of original thought 
andl independent investigation, and many improvements have been made upon the 
work of previous lexicographers in the handling of roots and derivatives. 

“ While the Lexicons of Gesenius and First have been made the chief basis, — 
as they must be for anv genuine advance in this direction, — the definitions have 
all been re-written and condensed without being abridged, so as to make them 
more convenient for reference, and the whole work less bulky and expensive. 

‘* Practical use of the Lexicon for six years since, and the work of revision, now 
complered, — in the course of which every article has been compared with Tregel- 
les’s edition of Gesenius, — has served only to confirm the judgment then expressed. 
So far from being an abridgment, the present edition will be found to contain over a 
thousand more [chrew words or forms than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson’s (resenius, 
besides incorporating into the body of the work all the grammatical forms contained 
in Robinson’s Analytical Ap pendix.” — Editor’s Preface. 

From the Lutheran Quarterly. — ‘Several features commend its general 
use. It isa model of beauty and clearness in typography, leaving nothiny to bo 
desired in this respect. ..... A greater merit is the simplicity and comprehensive- 
mess of the work. ..... The whole is arranged on a plan at once simple and nat- 
ural, and brought within a moderate compass and cost. The irregular and more 
difficult forms of words are placed in alphabetical order as they occur. There is 
appended an English-Hebrew /ndex, to aid the student in finding the corresponding 

ebrew words. ‘There is also a synopsis or “concise statement of the principles 
of Hebrew Grammar for the use of teachers,” by Dr. Mitchell, the American 
editor. This Lexicon, if it docs not wholly supplant the larger ones of Gesenius 
and Fiirst, certainly must largely take their place in general use.” 

“The English-llebrew Index answers the purpose of an English-Hebrew Die- 
tionary, and is much more convenient tor reference.”” — National Baptist. 

“ It is in itself an invitation to the study of the Hebrew language, the type be- 
ing larye and fair, the page clear. ..... The definitions are simplitied and con- 
densed, leaving out extrancous matter, which is superseded by that which is more 
valuable to the stndent. The introductory pages on the “ Vrinciples of Hebrew 
Grammar,” by the American editor, will enuble any one who wishes to become 
familiar with the Old Testament in the original to enter at once upon the study, 
with only the Bible and the Lexicon in hand.” — New York Obserrer. 

‘In this book he has provided the student with a Lexicon which has much of 
the value of the work of Gesenius, without its bulk and gencral unhandiness. It 
can easily be held in the hand, and has the convenience which is so welcome in a 
book of the kind used in translations where Icxical references are necessarily fre- 
quent. We give the work on our own part a most cordial welcome.” —7 he Standard. 

‘* We have compared the book in a few places with Robinson’s Gesenius, and 
find the resemblances and differences very much as Dr. Mitchell’s preface would 
lead us to expect. A very little comparison is sufficient to show that the work is 
thoroughly independent. Of course the smaller book contains less comparative 
philolo.y, less scriptural references, and less excyesis. But its definitions are clear 
and comprehensive, and for the purposes of a student the more concise statement 
will possess some advantages over a larger one. For a beginner, this is certainly 
the better book ; and many of the points in which Gesenius would seem better fur 
an advanced student belong as properly to a commentary as to a Lexicon. The 
work is worthy of hearty commendation. The student who bnys it will be well 
fitted out with a Hebrew Lexicon, even though he may sometimes wish tor a more 
minute analysis of words and interpretation of passages.” — Ze Watchman. 

“The English-Hebrew Indcx is an admirably convenient feature, ..... leaving 
little to be desired for the uses of those students of our colleges and seminaries, 
who have the courage and the sense to undertake the mastery of the language af 
the old time.” — 71 Congregationalia. |. 


Books Published by W. F. Draper. 
HERMENEUTIOS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Albert H. Newman. With additional Notes 
and full Indexcs. Crown 8vo. pp. 413. $1.75. 

‘‘ This is an admirable treatise, representing the latest conclusions in exegetical 
science. It abounds with learning and acuteness. The review of the history of 
exerresis is a specimen of masterly condensation.”—The New York Observer. 

** We heartily commend it to our young ministers in particular, in the belief that 
in mastering it they will greatly enrich their teachings of the sacred word.’’— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


PROOFS OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 
From a Lawyer’s Stand-point. By Charles R. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 155. $1.00 
“A highly satisfactory attempt to weigh the evidence for the event by which the 
church is to stand or fall. It displays scholarship, and is evidently the work of a 
clear, candid, and judicial mind. It is a lawyer’s argument before a jury for the 
truth of Christ.”” — The Christian Advocate. 


‘It is a modest but masterly performance, deserves to be carefully studied.”’ — 
Christian Standard. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS (Old Testament) 


of the Authorized English Version of the OLp Testament. By Elias Riggs, 

D.D., LL.D., Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130 

. $1.00. 

“ Without any parade of learning, for the benefit of all readers of the Bible, he 

ives in one column the passages of the Common Version which need revision, and 

in the opposite column his ‘suggested emcndations.’.... To the student of the 

Bible, whether in the original languages or in the English Version, to all who 

gladly accept any aid to a clearer understanding of the words of God, this modest 
volume will prove of the utmost value.” — Baptist Quarterly. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS (New Testament) 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament. By Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 94. 75 cents. 
‘ The reading of the Revised Version and the sugrestions are placed in parallel 
columns, with explanations in copious foot-notes. The fruit of many years’ study 
in here given.” — Christian Union. 
‘‘He shows beyond controversy that some of the principles laid down by the 
revisers are utterly untenable, and proves that many of the changes were not iin- 
provements.” — The Churchman. 


THE BOOK OF ENOOH: 
Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. George 
H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 12mo. 
pp. 278. $1.75. 


‘“‘ This is the latest and best presentation to the English-speaking world of one 
of the most inysterious portions of sacred literature.” —Zhe Examiner (New York). 


THE HEBREWS AND THE RED SEA. 
By Alexander W. Thayer. [With a Map]. 16mo. pp. 140. 80 cents. 


“The reader will find in this book an intelligent discussion of the various 
theories of the Exodus. He also furnishes one of his own, which he stoutly and 
ably maintains. It is a valuable contribution to the subject.”—Christian Advocate. 


The author’s views have been confirmed by the very recent discoveries of M. 
Naville, who is in charge of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. He has found at 
Tell-el-Maschuta two inscriptions which fully identify the place with Pithom, one 
of the storehouses built by the Israelites. He tinds there an enclosure of rude brick, 
which he believes to be an old storehouse. It is also the Succoth which was their 
first halting-place after leaving Raamees. These inscriptions also prove the place 
to be the same city which later bore the name of Heroopolis. 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 
THE KINGDOM OF OHRIST ON EARTH. 


Twelve Lectures delivered before the Students of Andover Theological Scm- 
inary. By Samuel Harris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
College. 8vo. pp. 263. $1.50. 


A STATEMENT OF THE NATURAL SOUROES OF THEOLOGY ; 
with a Discussion of their Validity, and of Modern Sceptical Objections ; also 
an Artic!e on the First Chapter of Genesis. By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, flexible, 80 cents. 


HEBREW INTRODUOTION. 


An Elementary IIcbrew Grammar and Reading Book. Containing the Prin- 
ciples of Hebrew Grammar, Exercises in Reading, Selections from Scripture, 
with Explanatory Notes, ete. By Prof. E. C. Mitchell, D.D. $1.25. 


The work is designed for beginners in the study of Hebrew, specially as an in- 
troduction to Davies’ Gesenius’s Iicbrew Grammar, by making constant references 
to that work. The Grammar of Gesenius has lately been thoroughly revised, and 
the essential improvements of the last (IXautzsch’s) German edition have been 
incorporated. This is belicved to be the most complete Hebrew Grammar now 
accessible to English students. This Grammar is used at Bangor, Andover, Yale, 
Newron, Harvard, Drew, Auburn, Hamilton, Columbia, Richmond, Morgan Park, 
and other Seminarics. 


“Tt used to be tough and stringent business, that of studying Hebrew, but now, 
year by ycar, the way is made casicr and pleasanter, until, for aught we can see, 
little boys may walk therein. And now comes Prof. E. C. Mitchell with An Ele- 
mentary Grammar and Reading-Book (from Mr. Draper’s press) which is almost 
enough to tempt common folks to undertake the sacred tongue. Its modest one 
hundred and twenty-six pages are divided into four parts. Of these. the first 
(pp. 12) is given to Grammatical Notes, or Principles of Hebrew Grammar ; the 
second part (pp. 24) contains Exercises in Reading Ucbrew; the third (pp 50) 
includes Selections trom Scripture, with notes ; and the fourth (pp. 26) is given to 
Paradiems, ‘The [Iebrew type is, in clearness and beauty, all that could be desired. 
The explanatory passages and notes are bricf, apt, and helpful, the arrangement 
is good, and we do not well sec how the accomplished author could have improved 
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his manual for the purposes for which it is designed.” —Congrejationalist. 


“Tt looks as if one undertaking the study of IIcbrew language would finally be 
able to learn it without being compelled to master a Hebrew grammar as large as 
a family Bible, as an initiatory step — to learn it just as he learned Greck, Latin, 
French, or Spanish. This introductory book of about one hundred pages consists 
of four parts, all of which seem so judiciously arranged as to render the study of 
the Hebrew Innguage comparatively easy and attractive. We can scarcely refrain 
from undertaking it. We certainly and most earnestly commend the book to those 
just beginning the study of the language, and to others who don’t wish to forget the 
litdle they ever knew of it.”—The {nterior. 


In Press. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


A New Translation, with Notes, Excursuses, Illustrations, and Indexes. 
By a Hebrew Club. Edited by Rev. John W. Haley, M.A. 


The text as it appears in this volume is in no sense the revision of another 
translation, but a rendcring of the Hebrew de novo. This is the joint work of the 
Club. Rev. Owen Street contributed the Introduction, the notes on chaps. v., vi., 
vii., and Ex.cursuses A, E. F; Rev. John W. Maley, the notes on chaps. iii., iv., 
Excursuses G, II, 1, J, K, and the Indexes; Rev. Wm. P. Alcott, the notes on 
chaps. i., ii, and Excursuses B, C, D, P; Rev. John M. Greene, the notes on 
chaps. viii., ix., x., and Excursuses L, M, N, O. 


K-9 W. FF. DRAPER, Publisher, 
Andover, Masz. 
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Dutch Church. Paper. 1858. (10c.) $1.00 

Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Albany Academy. 1863. (10c.) $1.50 

Beverly. History of, by Edwin Stone. 1843. (8c.) $250 
Boston. History and Antiquities, by S.G. Drake. Boards. Uncut. 

Royal 8vo. 1856. (32c.) $6.00 
History of the Boston Massacre, by F. Kidder. 1870. Uncut. (15c.) $2.50 
Another copy. (15c.) $1.50 
Old South Church Confession of Faith, ete. 1841. (5c.) 50 cts. 
Another copy. 1855. (5c.) 50 cts. 
Account of the Poor Fund, etc., of the Old Sonth Society, 

Boston, by Joseph Ballard. 1868. (12c.) $1.25 
History of the Second Church, by C. Robbins. 1852. (15c.) $1.25 
History of East Boston, by W. H. Sumncr. Half goat. Gilt 

top. 1858. (35¢c.) $5.09 
Chambersburg in the Colony and the Revolution, by L. H. Gerhard. 

1856. (8c.) $1.25 
Concord, History of, by N. Bouton. 1856. (30c.) $4.50 
Dorchester, Annals of the Town, by J. Blake. Number Two. 1846. (4c.) $1.75 
Easthampton, History of, by P. W. Lyman. 1866. (6c.) $1.50 


Framinzham, History of, by William Barry. Boards. Uncut. 1847. (18c.) $3.50 
Franklin (Ct.). 150th Anniversary of the Congregational Church. 1860.(10c.) $1.50 
Hampden Pulpit. Sketches of the Churches and Pastors of [lampden 

County, Mass. 1854. (5c.) 50 cts. 
Leicester, Elistorical Sketches of, and Academy, by E. Washburn. 1860. (25c.) $3.50 
Lynn, History of, by A. Lewis and J. R. Newhall. Half goat. Uncut. 





1865. (22c.) $4.50 
Maine, Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. A Speech by J. W. 

Thornton. 1863. (30c.) $1.50 
Massachusetts, History of, by Alden Bradford. S$ vols. Half-turkey. 

1822-1829. (35c.) $8.00 
Nantucket, History of, by O. Macy. 1835. (8c.) $2.50 
Newbury, Newburyport, and West Newbury, History of, by J. Coffin. 

1845. (15c.) $4.00 
New England, History of, by A. J. Coolidge and J. B. Mansfield. Half- 

turkey. 1860. (40c.) $5 00 
New Hampshire Churches, by R. F. Lawrence. 1856. (18c ) $1.75 
New York, Memoir of the Construction, Cost, etc., of the Croton 

Aqueduct, by Charles King. 4to. Full mo. gilt. 1843. (25c.) $3 00 

_—— History of Western NewYork, byJ.H. Wotchkin. 1848. (20c.) $1 50 

Old New York,by J. W. Francis. 1858. (10c.) $1.25 

Spencer, History of, by James Draper. Paper. Second edition. (10c ) $1.50 

Taunton, the Ministry of, by S. H. Emery. 2vols. 1853. (40c.) $3.50 

Wallingford, Ct., History of, by C. H. S. Davis. 1870. (35e.) $3.75 
Williston Seminary Alumni Records, compiled by J. H. Sawyer. Paper. 

1875. (12c.) $1.08 


Worcestcr Pulpit, by E. Smalley. 1851. (10c.) $1.50 
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Attention is called to the Prospectus of the BrsniotnEca Sacra, and the | 
in relation to Sets and back Numbers, on the first and fourth pages of this Nat 

A few extra copies of the January Number have been sent out without 
particularly to subscribers in former years who may have felt unable to contint 
subscriptions. The reduction of price, it is hoped, will enable many to resun 
subscriptions. - 

Remittance for the present year should be made by Postal Notes, or Bank 
payable to E. J. Goopriciu, Oberlin, Ohio. Payments of past dues, and fo 
Numbers, to W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass, 

All payments heretofore made on the volume for 1884, at the old rate. 
credited according to the new terms. 
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